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FACTS AND PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL INTEREST. 


International Co-operative Institutions. 


IntrodiictioM. 


The modern tendency of economic and social institutions to federate, 
not merely within each country, hut also in inter-State federations, so 
as to form iiiternational organizatious of wider and wider extension, 
naturally mariifevSts itself also in the field of co-operation. Tliis tend¬ 
ency, championed about a century ago l)y thinkers like Owen and by 
co-operators in various countries, has only found its practical realisation 
within, the last fifteen years, first in the foundation of the International 
Co-operative Alliance, an associati<m of general character, but one in which 
co-operative distributive societies now predominate and later in that of 
a second association of purely agricultural character, the International 
League of Co-operative Agricultural Anaociaiiom. 

Each of these two associations, at more or less regular intervals, 
organizes international congresses, which form important centres of 
study and propaganda of co-oixuaitioti and give occasion to important 
publications. 

We shall examine these two internatioiival co-operative associations, 
giving a brief accoimt of their history, their internal organization, 
their publications and the decisions come to in their Congresses. 

I. — kteraatjosia! Co»operative Alliance. 

§ I, Or Ig hi and her’elopmettt. 

It was at the national co-operative'congresses, especially those: held 
in Great Britain, on the initiative of, the Co-operative Union, that the first 
steps towards an international co-operative movement were,' taken,' 
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Foreign representatives of co-operation, especially P'reiicli, German and 
Italian, desirous of studying British co-operative organizatioai, took part 
in these congresses. Personal relations between the representatives of the 
various, countries sprang up of themselves, and of itself also arose tli.e idea 
of establishing a permanent union among the associations represented 
by them. ‘ 

The project of an international federation of co-operative societies was 
several times discussed not only at the British co-operative congresses, 
but also at some French and Italian national congresses which foreigners 
were also invited to attend. The idea was taken up again in a communic¬ 
ation addressed to co-operators in 1892 by Vansittart Neale, a fervent 
champion of the division of profits and by other partisans of co-operation 
and co-operators who had given themselves to the study of social questions, 
such as Holyake, de Boyve, and Robert and Owen Greening. 

In consequence of the many adherents gained by this coiiimmiication, 
two preliminary meetings were held in London in 1892 and 1893, attended 
by several representatives of English co-operation and some representatives 
of foreign co-operative societies, who decided on founding the Iriternatiotial 
Federation, of Co-operative Societies. 

This decision was only carried out in 1895, in which year tlie first inter¬ 
national co-operative congress was held in London. Henry Wolff and 
E. O. Greening actively contributed to the.organization of the Congress, and 
amongst those attending it were representatives of the co-operative societies 
of France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland and some other countries. 

The Congress fi:xed the principles on which the Alliance must work. 
It laid it down that the Alliance must hold aloof from all political and relig¬ 
ious contentions and must base itself chiefly on the national federations of 
co-operative societies already existing or to be founded in the future. The 
principle of the division of profits gave rise to animated discussion, ending 
in a compromise by which it was declared that the association, although 
actuated by this principle in its work and its propaganda, did not however 
pretend to impose it on any one nor to render it obligatoiy for its members. 
The management of the Alliance was entrusted to a Committee mstriicted 
to proceed with the drafting of the rules and their presentation at the next 
International Congress. 

The second Congress, held at Paris on the 26th. October, 1896, was 
remarkable for the large number of the representatives of co-operative societ¬ 
ies from almost every country of Europe. 

In this meeting the final rules were drawn up ; the organization of the 
Alliance was consolidated, London being established as its headquarters and 
itB management being entrusted to a central committee of 37 members who 
were charged to convoke an international congress at least once ^ every three 
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years* It was further resolved to proceed with the preparation of an inter-, 
uatioiial vsystetii of statistics of co-operation. 

The third Iiiteriiatioiial Co-operative Congress was held at Delft. There 
were Jibout a Imiidred members and the principle of division of profits and 
that of joint property were again discussed and it was decided to institute an 
international co-operative exchange in Paris, a decision never carried out. 

Ill the fourth International Congress held in Paris in 1900 and the fifth 
held at Manchester in 1902, important reforms in the internal affairs of the 
Alliance were discussed and approved. The Alliance, in addition to the 
representatives of co-operative organizations, included a large number of 
“ individual meinliers,'' students of co-operation and propagandists of the 
theory, whom the practical organizers reproached with giving undue import¬ 
ance to discussi;‘US on theoretical matters and especiall}'^ on that of the div¬ 
ision of profits, thus diverting the association from its practical work. As 
a remedy, the Manchester Congress laid it down that “ the Co-operative 
Alliance is essentially an association of co-operative federations and societies'' 
and that private members can only be admitted in exceptional cases, and 
for those countries where co-operative organization is not yet sufficiently 
developed After the Manchester Congress, the Alliance ceased to concern 
itself with the question of division of profits. 


The changes introduced in this way among the fundamental principles 
of the alliance mark a new stage in its development and commence a new 
period of activity. The number of members, diminished in consequence of 
the modification of the rules, has again rapidly increased; the financial 
condition of tlie association is consolidated, and in 1903 the Committee man¬ 
ifested its a,ctivity by editing an international co-operative bibliography. 

At tlK'‘ Buda])est Congress, remarkable for the attendance of 250 members, 
representing 14 vStates, two important questions of principle again came up 
for discussion. 

Doctor Muller’s report on rural co-operation gave rise to a keen dis¬ 
cussion upon the political and social character of the co-operative movement, 
after tile ^ vote on which the general federation of German Co-operative Societ¬ 
ies, the Union of the Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies and the Schulze- 
Delitzsch Association, which were in the minority, withdrew from the 
Alliance. 

Opinions were divided also on another question, both of principle and 
practice.^ On the subject of the ''State's duty with regard to the Co¬ 
operative Societies," the, Meeting was resolutely opposed to,'the grant of 
financial assistance by the State to co-operative undertakings. This decision, 
however, met with opposition from .the rural co-operative societies, ,so that 
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tlie German and Austrian agriculttiral co-operative societies and federations 
•withdrew from the Alliance. Three years later these latter in their turn 
initiated a new international association of exclusively agriculttiral character. 

Consequently, the Congress closed with a decreased number of Ad¬ 
herents to the Alliance; but several members were of opinion that the se¬ 
cession had really served to strengthen the association by giving it greater 
unity of purpose. 

The seventh congress of the Alliance was held at Cremona in 1907. 
The question of principle debated at it was that of the co-existence of the so¬ 
cialist co-operators, who insist on the '' war of classesand the '' pure '' co- 
operators who repudiate this war and rather recognise in co-operation itself 
one of the forms of ^‘collaboration of classes."'A secession was averted, thanks 
to an enthusiastic speech by the Hon, L. Tnzzatti, one of the Italian 
Ministers and one of the most fervent apostles of co-operative propaganda. 
He showed that co-operators of all parties, even while divided as to the 
ultimate aims of the co-operative movement^ have yet a very wide field 
of understanding and collaboration open to them, that is to say, the practical 
extension of co-operative institutions and the study of the technical questions 
involved in them. The same idea was reaffirmed three years later at the 
Hamburg Congress. 

After the close of the Congress, the Central Committee proceeded to 
appoint William Maxwell, President of the Alliance, in place of Henry W. 
Wolff, who for more than ten years, had discharged the duties of this ojBfice 
with really remarkable activity. In addition, it was decided to make a 
collection of the laws on co-operation in the several States to be published 
in various languages. 

The three years following the Cremona Congress were a period of great 
activity for the Alliance. It established a permanent secretariat to keep 
the adherent associations in continual contact and to accomplish a work of 
assiduous co-operative propaganda by means of interchange of publications, 
information and photographs. This work was effectually seconded by the 
publication of a monthly bulletin in three languages, first issued in the be¬ 
ginning of 1909. 

The eighth International Congress, the last that has been held up to 
the present, met at Hamburg in 1910. The rules of the society in their new 
form, which we shall examine below, were presented at it. 

Get us note, however, at once that all allusion to propaganda in behalf 
of division of profits is suppressed. 

In drafting the rules the chief desire was to admit into the alliance 
only the representatives of the National Federations of co-operative societies, 
an idea, however, that could not be altogether accepted, federations in 
many countries not being yet sufficiently developed. 

It was also attempted to give the AUiatice a firmer financial basis, by 
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regulating the representation of each country in the Central Committee, in 
proportion to its financial contribution. 

The ninth Congress of the International Co-operative Alliance is fixed 
to be held at Glasgow in 1913. 

§ 2 . Organisation of the Society and Statistical l}ata. 

In the Rules approved by the Hamburg congress of 1910, the var¬ 
ious objects of the Alliance are indicated as follows : 

(a) to define and promote co-operative principles; 

(b) to encourage the development of co-operation in every country; 

(c) to establish friendly relations among the members of the alliance; 

(d) to collect and render uniform the statistics of co-operation; 

(e) to encourage the study of co-operation and provide indications 
relating to it; 

(/) to encourage the development of commercial relations between 
the co-operative organizations of the various countries. 

It will be remembered that in the previous Rules certain theoretical 
principles were enunciated, especially that of the division of profits upon 
which the work of the Alliance was to be based. This passage does not 
appear in the new Rules. They leave the Association greater liberty of 
action, limiting themselves to declaring that it is for the congress to fix the 
principles to serve as a basis for the work of the Alliance. 

The rules provide the following means for the action of the Alliance; 

{a) the periodical assembly of international congresses; 

(b) the publication of a bulletin and other works ; 

(c) the collection of all publications and documents, drawings, 
photographs, etc., relating to co-operation; 

{d) the organization of international enquiries and statistical re¬ 
search ; 

(e) tlie formation of an international organization to facilitate com¬ 
mercial transactions between the co-operative societies of every country 
and the establishment of a regular information service as to the economic 
conditions of the various countries. 

There may be admitted as members of the Association: 

(а) co-operative societies, or unions or” federations of co-operative 
societies; 

(б) societies applying themselves to the propaganda of co-operation ; 

(c) honorary members, without votes, and corresponding members 

whose appointment rests with the management of the Society. 

The co-operative societies of the countries in which national federations 
exist must present their applications for admission through the medium of 
the latter, so as to give greater imitj to the representation of each country* 
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The contributions of the various societies are fixed according to tlie 
number of their members. 

The Alliance is managed by a Central Committee, elected by the Con¬ 
gress, on which the various countries are represented in proportion to tlie 
contributions they pay to the society. This committee selects from among 
its members a managing committee of five members. 

A general secretary, paid by the Society, is entrusted with the clespatcli 
of current business. 


Some data as to the number of the members and the financial resources 
of tlie Association will help to give an exact idea of its development. 

In 1910 (date of the last International Congress) the total number of 
members of the association was 796. The number of delegates taking part 
in that Congress was 380 representing 595 adhering co-operative societies, 
as shown in the following table: 


Number of Co-operative Societies Represented at the Hamburg Congress 
{^th,-yth. September, 1910) according to Nations, 


Countries 

Number of Delegates 

Number of Societies | 
Represented 

Geimany. 


149 

Argentina. 

1 

X il 

Austria. 

49 

108 

Hungary... 

9 

10 

Belgium. 

13 

19 

Denmark .. 

4 

5 

France ... . 

II 

26 

Great Britain.. 

84 

186 

Italy. 

6 

6 

J apan.. 

I 

1, 

Norway . . c. 

4 

7 

Holland... 

6 

14 

B-oumama , . . ^ /. 

10 

14 

Russia... . 

20 

'^■22 

Sweden.■. . . 

I 

I 

Switzerland . '.. 

,,I2 

26 

Total . . . 

'— ----—_—^ 

380 

595 
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The progressive development of the association will be seen best 
:rom tlie figures for the reveime given in the following table; 


Revenue of the Internatimal Co-operative Alliance. 


Working Years 

i 

Members’ 

Contrib" 

ittions 

i 

Donations 

Sale 

of 

Public¬ 

ations 

i 

I 

Contrib¬ 
utions from 
the 

Congresses 

&fiscellan- 

eous 

Receipts 

Total 


Fra.iics 

I^'rancs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

Francs 

i&) 0”97 

9,790 

4,078 

654 

— 

— 

14.522 

1897-98 

4 , 75*5 

347 

86 

— 

— 

5 . 19 ^ 

1898-99 

7.953 

203 

280 

X403 

— 

9,840 

1899-900 

8,050 

707 

94 

— 

— 

8,851 

1900-01 

5,489 

272 

67 

— 

— 

5,828 

1901-02 

9,993 

103 

64 

19 

47 

10,226 

1902-03 

8,256 

1 820 

910 

69 

III 

10,166 

1903-04 

8,245 

574 

29 

152 

206 

9,206 

1904-05 

9,009 

765 

186 

2,291 

71 

12,322 

1905-06 

10,107 

<0 

00 

323 

— 

91 

11,364 

1906-07 

11,845 

919 

944 

8 

329 

i 4»045 

1907-08 

22,362 

641 

445 

5.214 

178 

28,835 

1 ' 1908-09 

19 , 5^4 

445 

1 i>056 

— 

131 

21,146 

1 1909 (d 

18,613 

i 

1 79 

I m 

— 

874 

20,557 

(r) 1^'or six montlis. 







The following data are specially interesting, as they show the pre¬ 
ponderating importance of the co-operative distributive societies as compared 
with the other forms of co-operation and the tendency to a progressive 
decrease in inciividual members. 
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Contributions 


Working Years 

0! Co-operative 
Distributive 
Societies 

of Other Classes 
of Co-operative 
Societies 

of Individual 
Members 
and Donors 

tofea 

1906-07 

77 - 0 % 

I 5'0 % 

8.0% 

100 

1907-08 

88.0% 

8.0% 

40 % 

100 

1908-09 

82.0% 

1 

15-7% 

2-3 % 

100 


§ 3. Deliberations of the International Con^^resses 
ami Dublieations of the Soeiety> 


The work of the association is manifested above all in two ways, by its 
International Co-operative Congresses and by its Publications. 

We have given the history of the Congresses in outline above, 
limiting ourselves to the discussions bearing directly upon the character 
of the society. Here we shall only summarise the most important delib¬ 
erations upon general questions and especially those of the more recent 
congresses. 

Let us mention first of all that at every congress reports were 
presented by various delegates upon the condition and the progress 
of co-operation in the various countries. The congresses thus produced 
an interesting series of studies on co-operation, which contain observations 
often confirmed by the personal experience of the writers. 


We shall first mention the discussions on co-operation in general 
and then pass to the examination of the discussions on its special branches. 

With regard to the jurisdiction of the co-operative societies, the Buda¬ 
pest Congress expressed the desire that it should be entrusted everywhere 
and for all classes of societies to a single authority like that of the Regis¬ 
trar of Friendly Societies in England and that a Union or Federation of the 
Societies themselves should be entrusted with the control and inspection 
of the co-operative societies. 

The Hamburg Congress further desired the abrogation of the re¬ 
strictive laws limiting the liberty of the societies in various countries as 
well as of the fiscal charges which irritate the people and prevent the free 
development of co-operative distributive societies.'* 
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On two occasions the question of the participation of women in the 
co-operative movement came up for consideration. The Delft congress 
expressed its desire to see abolished the restrictLons in the rules of certain 
societies, excluding women from the society or limiting their action; and the 
Cremona Congress declared that, in consideration of the excellent results 
obtained in England thanks to the women's co-operation, it thought a 
larger participation of women in the co-operative movement was also 
desirable for other countries. 

With regard to co-operative propaganda, the Budapest Congress 
manifested the desire that the societies at the head of the movement 
should lend their assistance to those in which it is still little developed 
so as to replace by the united forces of the whole world the State assistance 
which each of them may require The International Alliance must facil¬ 
itate this movement by the collection and frequent publication of data 
relating to the countries less advanced in the department of co-operation. 

With regard to the various branches of co-operation, we repeat first 
of all that the Congresses have often occupied themselves with agricultural 
co-operation. The Delft Congress expressed the desire for the centralisa¬ 
tion of all the branches of rural co-operation except only that of credit 
co-operation, which must in every case have a separate organization. 
According to the Congress, all the services for purchase of farm requisites 
and machinery, the provision of the articles of consumption required 
by the farmers and finally the sale of agricultural produce, must be cen¬ 
tralised in a single co-operative organization. 

The Manchester Congress had to pronounce on the work of co¬ 
operation' with regard to home settlements. It considered “ that co¬ 
operation was a specially efficacious means for settling of small cultivators 
on the land'* and invited the societies possessed of sufficient means to 
invest them in such undertakings. 

The Budapest Congress reaffirmed the great importance for farmers 
of co-operation and especially distributive co-operation; it exhorted all 
interested in co-operation to encourage the spread of it in the country 
“where it is not less urgently needed than among the town workmen." 

The Congresses had also often to declare themselves upon the problem 
of cheap houses. The Manchester Congress observing that Co-operation 
offers the best means for providing the working classes with cheap houses, 
expressed the desire that all the co-operative societies should give their 
attention to the matter and that the savings of the working classes should 
be invested in loans to the co-operative societies for workmen's houses. 
The same subject was again discussed at the Hamburg Congress. Ac¬ 
cording to its decision, the improvement of dwellings can only be obtained 
by means of co-operation, and in the realisation of this object not only 
the workmen's houses societies, but also the wholesale and distributive 
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co-operative societies, should assist, either building on their own account, 
or giving their support to co-operative workmen's houses societies. 

Conformably with its international programme the Alliance atteiiiptecl 
to create an understanding among the wholesale co-operative societies of 
various countries. The Cremona Congress in fact expressed the desire that the 
wholesale co-operative societies of every country should enter into relations 
with each other “ in order to unify and to reinforce the co-operative move¬ 
ment of the whole world," and invited the societies themselves to proceed 
to the appointment of an International Commission entrusted “ witli 
the exa-mination of the international question of wholesale purchase and 
the promotion of a common action among the wholesale co-operative societ¬ 
ies in opposition to the proceedings of the trusts, detrimental to the 
consumers." 

The consolidation of the national wholesale co-operative societies 
was desired by the same Congress, which exhorted all the co-operative societies 
of every country to address themselves to the existing wholesale co-operative 
warehouses or to promote their foundation so that they may really become 
centres of co-operative work and direct co-operative manufacture. For 
this end, in general, the co-existence of many wholesale co-operative societ¬ 
ies in one country must be avoided, so that their centralising action may 
not be enfeebled. 

With regard to the organization of co-operative credit, the Budapest 
Congress expressed the desire that in all countries in which it appeared 
necessary to establish a closer connection between the local co-operative 
banks, the foundation of central banks should be encouraged, adding that 
where the latter already existed, it was desirable that they should be con¬ 
solidated by the accumulation of a capital of their own and by the employ¬ 
ment of strictly commercial methods in all their transactions. The opinion 
was also expressed that the Central Banks might exert an action of the 
greatest importance in undertaking the control and inspection of the local 
banks, and it was finally desired that the co-operative societies should 
encourage their development by granting them preference in all their 
operations. 

Finally the fact that the co-operative societies tend to employ labour 
on a continually larger scale led to the expression of the following desire 
on the part of the Hamburg Congress: it is the duty of the co-operative 
societies to grant their employees and workmen exemplary conditions 
in the matter of work and of remuneration, and to recognise their right 
of association, if necessary agreeing with the trade syndicates for the 
establishment of collective labour contracts. 
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We shall here shortly deal with the publications of the association, 
the complete list of which will be found in the appendix together with 
precise bibliographical indications. 

In 1898 the Association published a really remarkable essay on inter- 
national co-operative statistics. The countries treated are Great Britain, 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, Switzer¬ 
land and Norway, In general the information refers to the year 1896. 
The scheme of grouping of the societies, if necessarily not identical in every 
respect for the various countries, yet readily admits of comparisons being 
made. To give an example of the information to be found in the work, 
we shall limit ourselves to the reproduction of the classification of the Co¬ 
operative vSocieties of Great Britain, indicating parenthetically the statist¬ 
ical information for each category. There are five groups of co-operative 
societies ; each society is indicated separately in each group. Each of 
the establishments of the two wholesale co-operative societies of England 
and Scotland is likewise indicated separately. 

The classification in groups is as follows : distributive societies (kind 
of produce sold, annual amount of sales, number of members, date of 
foundation); societies. for production (kind of products manufactured, 
annual amount of sales, number of members and workmen, date of found¬ 
ation) ;miscellaneous societies (same data as for the first category); whole¬ 
sale co-operative societies (products manufactured in each establishment, 
total annual turnover, number of workmen); credit societies (annual 
turnover, number of members at date of foundation and at the end 
of, 1896, date of foundation). 

A more exact specification was made in the case of some countries ; 
thus we find, for Germany, a special class for the co-operative building 
societies: for Austria, a class for dairies; for Italy, a class for the co¬ 
operative quarrymen's societies, whilst, on the other hand, in some 
countries, some classes do not appear. 

The international co-operative bibliography is now a classic public¬ 
ation and up to the present unique of its kind. The general part (preface, 
titles, headings and tables of contents) is in three languages (French, 
English and German). 

There are two classifications of the publications ; the first, of the sub¬ 
jects, is arranged according to the countries the works refer to ; the second 
gives tlie names of the authors in alphabetical order in the languages in 
which the volumes are published. 

To give a better idea of the compass of the work we shall give the class¬ 
ification according to subjects. , b; 
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It consists of the following groups; history, biography and critical 
appreciations ; legislation ; co-operation generally (administration,, central 
institutions, periodical publications); distributive co-operation, co-operation 
for production and labour; credit co-operation; insurance; agricultural 
settlements and communities; workmen's houses; domestic and house¬ 
hold co-operation ; co-operative education; the woman in co-operation ; 
proSt-sharing and co-partnership. 

Each of these groups is subdivided according to the countries to which 
the works indicated refer, naturally reserving a first subdivision to works 
of a general character not limited to a single country. 

The total number of works indicated (including articles and reviews) 
is 5,761. The most considerable group consists of works on co-operation 
ill Germany (788 volumes) ; then follow Great Britain with 749 volumes, 
Italy with 739, France with 723, the works relating to general questions, 
541 in number, etc. 

With regard to the subjects treated, 1,412 works relate to co-operation 
in general, 1,100 to co-operative credit, 915 to agricultural co-operation, etc. 

To complete the vv^ork, some years later the Alliance published an inter** 
national index of the co-operative periodical press. It contains a list 
in which is entered the most important information with regard to each 
periodical (associations of which the reviews are the organs, frequency 
of publication, date of foundation, number of copies issued, etc,), and a 
series of statistical tables giving a summary of the position of the co¬ 
operative press in every country. The data refer only to the periodicals 
existing at the date of the publication of the index, that is to say, to 146 
periodicals in all. 

The Yearbook of the Association contains a datailed history of the 
Alliance by its secretary, Dr. Hans Muller, as well as chronological, statist-- 
ical and bibliographical tables referring to the progress of co-operation 
in the various countries. 

The Bulletin of the Alliance publishes in addition to the operations 
of the society also notes in relation to the development of the co-operative 
movement in the various States, 

II. ~ T!ie Itttematianal Confederation of the Agfkiiltmral Co-operative Societies. 

§ r. development ami Organization, 

The movement in favour of the foundation of an international confed¬ 
eration of agricultural co-operative societies, originated, as we have al¬ 
ready mentioned, at the International Co-operative Congress held at Buda¬ 
pest in 1904, the sixth of the series of Congresses organized by the Inter- 
hational Co-operative Alliance. 
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The agriciilttixal co-operative societies which were in the minority 
on .the question of State intervention in co-operation withdrew from the 
International Co-operative Alliance. 

After their secession many proposals were made for the formation 
of an international federation exclusively for agricultural co-operative 
societies. This idea found expression at the German Co-operative Congress 
at Strassburg, and on many occasions was approved by persons of recog¬ 
nised competence. 

The initiative in the movement was taken by the National Federa¬ 
tion of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies {Reichsverhmd der 
deutschen landwirtschaftlichm Genossenschaften) at Darmstadt, which, 
through the medium of its general secretary, the Councillor of State, 
Haas, assembled a preparatory conference at lyttcerne, on the 19th. 
April, 1906. 

At this conference there were represented, in addition to the above 
German association, also the central organizations of the agricultural co¬ 
operative societies of Italy, Austria, and Switzerland, that is to say, the 
Italian F'ederation of the Agricultural Consortiums of Piacenza, the Gen¬ 
eral Federation of the Austrian Agricultural Co-operative Societies of 
Vienna and a group of five federations of Swiss agricultural co-operative 
societies (i). 

State Councillor Haas was president. After having briefly set forth 
the previous history of the subject, he reminded his audience that for the 
development of the agricultural co-operative movement, it was necessary 
to unite the agricultural federations of the various countries in one body, 
with the object of interchanging and communicating the experiences of 
each in practical co-operative organization and of contribut ng together 
to the extension of agricultural co-operation in the countries where it is 
still behindhand. 

In concluding his speech, the President presented a detailed pro¬ 
gramme for the work of the association, a programme which we shall exam¬ 
ine when dealing with the rulCvS and internal organization of the society. 


(x) That is to say : The Federation of Agricultural Co-opctativc vSocietics of East Switzer¬ 
land at Winterthur Ostschwmmschcr landimL^chaftUckeyGenossmschaftm^ the Federa¬ 

tion of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of the Canton of Berne {Verband landwirtschaft- 
ilicher Genpssmschaften des Cmions Bern); the Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of Central Switeerlaud at Scmpach {Verband landwirtschaftlkher Genossenschaften 
der Zentmlschweis); the Federation of the Cantonal Union of Zurich at Winterthur {Gemssen- 
schaftsvBfband des Zdrcherischen laniwirtschaftUchm Kantomlvmins); the Co-operative Feder¬ 
ation of the Canton of Thurgau (Gemssenschaftsverhmd des thurgauischen landwirtschaftlichm 
Vmins). The Federation of the Society of S, Omi at'Reineck {GefwsseHschaftsmrband der 
landwirtschaftUchen Gesellschaft des Kanions S. 'had adhered to the'CdEferetice''but 

sent no representatives. "" /' 
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After a short statement of the condition of co-operation in tlie various 
countries, the delegates approved the formation of the Confederaiion, 
deciding that it should include only national federations of agriciilttiral 
co-operative societies and thus excluding from the first both local societies 
and private members. The drafting of the Rules and the lab<3iirs in pre¬ 
paration of the first Congress were entrusted to president Haas, with the 
collaboration of a commission composed of one representative for each 
of the four countries co-operating in the Federation. 

The first Congress of the Confederation was held at Vienna, from the 
22nd. to the 24tli. May, 1907, on the occasion of the 8th. International 
Congress of Agriculture. Besides the delegates of the four countries 
that had taken the initiative in it, there were also present representatives 
of French, Roumanian and Hungarian co-operative societies. The 
Austrian Government was officially represented, and the Marquis Cappelli 
saluted the Congress in the name of the coiiiniission entrusted with the 
preparatory labours for the International Institute of Agriculture. 

The second Congress of the Confederation was held at Piacenza, on 
the initiative of the Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortiums, on 
the 23rd. and 24th. September, 1908. In this Congress about 150 re¬ 
presentatives of Federations of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, Switzerland, Servia and tiungary took 
part. 

H. E. Signor Euzzatti, Minister of State, who was appointed Honor¬ 
ary President, was also the actual president. When the President of the 
Confederation, Haas, presented his report on the work of the association, 
he observed that, as it was still only at its start, it should occupy itself 
first of all, with settling questions of principle, since really practical collab¬ 
oration among the associated federations could only be realised with time. 
After the discussion of the subjects we shall treat in the succeeding part 
of this article, the Congress closed, leaving it to the Board of Management * 
of the Confederation to fix the place and date for the next Congress. 

Eet us now briefly examine the internal organization of the Society 
as it appears in the reformed rules approved at the Piacenza Congress. 

The general object of the Confederation is to represent and favour the 
interests of agricultural co-operation and, specially, to collect and publish 
data and information on the legislation and co-operative work of various 
countries and to encourage the development of the co-operative movement 
in countries in which it is as yet not far advanced. 

to these fundamental bases, the initial programme of the 
Confederation, approved at the Eticerne Meeting, enumerated in more 
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detailed manner a series of problems to the study of which the attention 
of the society imist be more particularly devoted. Although this programme 
is not included in the rules, it seems to us advisable to summarise it, as it 
has, tip to the present, provided the congress with matters for discussion. 

It deals with the following subjects: organization of rural credit both 
real and personal; organisation of co-operative purchase and sale of farm 
requisites and agricultural produce. As to co-operation for production, 
the Confederation must study the organization of co-operative dairies, 
co-operative wine societies and co-operative societies for the sale of cattle. 
With respect to the three branches of agricultural co-operation, for pro¬ 
duction, sale and credit, it must consider the possibility of international 
operations or at least that of mutual assistance between the co-operative 
societies of various lands. The questions of the fiscal regime of the co¬ 
operative societies and co-operative insurance must also be studied. 

Only the National Agricultural Co-operative Federations and the 
National Central Federations of the various countries are admitted as 
members of the Teague. 

When, as in the case of Switzerland, for example, there are several 
central federations, they form one national section in the confederation, so 
that each country has a single representative. 

The contributions of the members of the Confederation are regulated 
according to the voluntary system, each 100 marks contributed giving 
the tight to one vote. 

The management of the Teague is entrusted to a Board, on which each 
associated Federation has a representative appointed by it. The President 
and Vice-President of the Teague are elected from among the members of 
the Board and hold office for three years. 

The dfficial headquarters of the Confederation is the town in which 
the President in office resides and, consequently, is at present, Darmstadt. 


At the end of the year 1910 ten Central Federations, of 33,000 co-oper¬ 
ative societies adhered to the Confederation. They appear, in the follow¬ 
ing order, in the report of the Confederation : 

(1) The General Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of Bulgaria (Sofia) ; 

(2) The National Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative. 
Societies (Darmstadt); 

(3) The '' Pellervo'' Society for the Development of Agricultural 
Co-operation in Finland (Helsingfors; 

(4) The Nationah Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
for Production and Sale (Paris); 


2 
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invited eacli of the adherent federations to present a petition in this sense 
to the competent authority. 

. Finally, the Piacenza Congress tabulated its desires with regard to 
an international system of Statistics of agricultural co-operation. It 
instructed the President of the International League to prepare such a 
system of statistics ; but since the conditions of the various countries are 
appreciably different, as also the legal forms the co-operative societies 
assume are different, the work should be limited for the moment to the 
information which in various countries presents itself under the same 
aspect or at least under similar aspects. 

The Board of Management of the International League must also take 
the necessary steps for the establishment of a system of statistics of agri¬ 
cultural co-operative business, limiting it likewise to those facts that can 
be represented in statistical tables and permit of comparison between, 
different nations. 
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Appendix. 


List of the PtHbUcjittojas of the InterriatioBal Co-operative Alliance. 

a) Works of the Cajigress: 

Report of ilic Mrst international Co-operative Congress Lomlon, 1895, 433 pp. (Published 
in Jinglisli). 

Report ot' the end. Inienuilionul Co-operative Congress. Paris, 1896. (Published in English). 

Rei)(.>rl of the 3r<L liilcmaiioiial Co-operative Congress. Delft, 1897. 229 p. (Published in 
I'reiidi), 

Report of the Interualional Co-operative Congress, London, 1900. 203 pp, (Published 
in Erench). 

Report of the* 5tli. InbTtttilional Co-operative Congress, London, 1902. XII. 445 p.. (Pub¬ 
lished in I'rendi and English). 

Report of the 6 Ul International Co-operative Congress, London 1905. 7-11 pp. (Published 
in lAench, English and Gernumb 

X^,eporl of the 7tli. Inteniational Co-operative* Congress, London, 1908. i8x pp. (Published 
in Ih’cndi, Etiglish and German). 

Report of Uk: 81 h. International Co-operative Congress, London, 191X. XXXII. 234 pp. (Pub- 
lirtlietl in Eri'aeh, Ihiglish and German) 

b) Annual AV/w/.^; 

Xllllh. Annual Re}:>ort of the I. C. A. .London, X908 (Published in Frendi, English and 
Gernian). ' 

Xivth. Ahmial Uvpori (d’ the I. C. A. London, iqch). 40 pp. (Published in i-rencli, Bhiglish 
and Gentian). 

XVlli. Annual Report of the I. C. A. T/nnlon, lyio. 18 pp. (Published in French, English 
and Gcriuau). 

c) lUbliogmphkali StaHsilcal and Miscellaneous PublicaHons : 

vStalisUcs of the Co-operailvi! Soticlics in Various Countries. London i8g8, I. C. A. 330 pp. 
('fext and Headings of the Tabl(‘S in French, English and German). 

luterimtitiual Co-opd^ttlve Bibliograxihy. 1.4)ndon. 1906. I. C. A. XXXI. 276 pp. (Text and 
Titles in French, English and German). 

International Directory of the Co-operative Press. Paris, 1909, I. C. A. 52 pp. (Published in 
French, English and German). 

Plrst Yearbook of International Co-operation. London,-1910. I. C. A. 253 pp. (Published 
in lAencli, linghsh and Gernimi). 

Internaiional Co-operative Bulletin. Organ of Uie I. C. A. (Monthly. — Published in French, 
English and German). ...r. 
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List of the Publications of the International Confederation 
of Agricultural Co-operative Societies. 


1) ProtokoU uber die am 19 und 20 April igo6 zu Luzern stallgeliabte Konfcrc;nz landwiri- 

schafllicher Genossenschaftsverbande Deutsclilaiads, Italicns, Oslcrreichs und dcr Schweiz 
{Mtnufes of the Conference held at Lucerne on the i^th and 20th April, 1906 ; by the 
Federations of AgriculUital Co-operative Societies of Germany, Italy, Austria and Switerland). 
Neuwied. 37 pp. 

2) Satzung des Inteniationalen Bundes der landwirtsdiaftlichen Gciiossenscliaften {Rules 

of the International Federation of Co-operative Agricultural Societies). Dai'mstadt, 1907, 
22 pp. (In German, Italian and French). 

3) Vorlaufige Nachidchten iiber die Vcrliandluiigen des ersten Iiiternationalen Bundestages 

der landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschafteii zu Wien am 22 und 24 Mai 1907 ( Summarised 
Report of the Discussions of the 1st International Congress of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies held in Vienna, 2%rd and 24th May, 1907). Darmstadt. 1907. 

4) Bcricht iiber die Verhandlungen des Ersten Internationalen Bundestages der landwirt- 

schaftlichen Genossensc±aften zu Wien am 22 und 24 Mai 1907 [Report of the Discussions 
of the 1st International Congress of Agricultural Co-operative Societies held in Vienna on 
the 22nd and May, 1907). Darmstadt, 1907, 210 pp. 

5) Jahresbericht des Internationalen Bundes der landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschafteii 

fiir 1907-1908 erstattet an den Zweiten Internationalen Bundestag zii Piacenza am 23 
und 24 September 1908 [Annual Report of the International Federation of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies for 1907-^908; presented at the and International Congress held at 
Piacenza on the 23rd and 24//1 September, 1908) Darmstadt. 8 pp. 

6) Satzung des Inteniationalen Bundes der landwirtsdiaftlichen Genossenschafteii [Rules 

of the International Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies) Darmstadt, 1909. 
22 pp. (In German, Italian and French). 

7) Geschaftsbericht des Internationalen Bundes der landwirtschaftlichen Oenossensdiaften 

fiir die Zeit vom i. September 1908 bis i September 1910 [Report on ike Work of the Inter¬ 
national Federation of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies for the Permdii'ist September, 
igoB-xst September, 1910), Dai'mstadt. 1910. 74 pp. 






AUSTRIA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The New Bills on Co-operative Societies in Austria. 


In the beginning of November, 1911, the Government laid three bills 
on Co-operative Societies before the Chamber of Deputies. On account 
of their importance we shall examine each of them in detail. They repre¬ 
sent the result of long study and are the fruit of experience acquired in the 
course of many years, so that it will be useful for those interested in co¬ 
operation to learn their contents. 

The bil' of widest scope is for a general law on co-operatim societies ; 
the second concerns the foundation of a general credit institute for the co-¬ 
operative societies,j the third establishes special fiscal measures in favour of 
co-operative.:societics. 

In the following pages and in the following numbers of our Bulletin 
we shall give their general outlines and most important provisions as they 
appear in the legislative acts (preparatory studies, draft laws, reports). 


PART I. 

Bill for -^ General New Law on Co-operative Societies. 


Sources;' 

Oeftete vom ...... liber EtwerbS” und Wirtsdiaftsgenossenscbaiten 823 der Beilagen 

j?u dm stenog. Protokolleti dcs Abegeordnetetihatises *• XXI Session 1911. — B^erungs- 
vorlagc. — {JL&>w 0/ ...... Co-opcraiive SociBUes. Appendix 823 to iho shorihMid 

minutes of the Chamber of Deputies. Session XXL 1911. Government Proposal), 
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§ 1. Bui4€\9 of the Bill. 


At the date of the promulgation of the law of gtli. April,, 1873 on co¬ 
operative societies now in force, co-operation was still in its infancy. Bnt 
since then it has advanced continnonsly, beyond all expectation, and to¬ 
day the most numerous classes of the population all share in tlie co-operative 
movement. 

Between 1872 and 1909 the number of co-operative societies increased 
from 1,555 15,225, that is to say, tenfold; the credit co-operative societ¬ 

ies which in 1873 were 943 multiplied progressively up to 188S when tliey 
were 1,363. They then increased rapidly, thanks to the introduction 
of the Raiffeisen system, so that in 1906 there were 7,886 and in 1909, 
10,159 (i). 

On the other hand, the co-operative distributive societies decreased 
ill number in the course of the years following the coming into force of 
the law. : from 540 in 1872 they fell to 222 in 1883, to increase in niuiiber 
again up to 1,285 in 1909, 

The co-operative societies of miscellaneous character of which the prin¬ 
cipal group is composed of strictly agricultural co-operative societies 
(that is to say, co-operative societies for production, purchase and sale, 
formed by farmers) also developed rapidly: there were loi in 1880, 226 
in 1890, 561 in 1895, and 3,811 in 1909. 

It thus appears from these data that since 1872 the co-operative 
credit societies have increased goo %, the co-operative distributive societ¬ 
ies 200 % and the others 520 %. 


If we consider the co-operative societies with respect to their form of 
liability, we find that up to 1876 unlimited liability societies predoiiiinated ; 
between 1877 and 1900, limited liability societies were more iiitnierous, 
and after 1900 they again became inferior in nnmber to the first. At the 
end of 1909 there were 7,303 linited liability societies and 7,858 unlimited. 

The co-operative credit societies especially take the unlimited from ; 
of these there were in 1909 7,678, the others being 2,420. 7,114 of the form¬ 
er were Raiffeisen and 564 Schulze-Belitzsch societies. 


sH'glit Uiffereiice will be observed between these figures and some of the following 
and''the data of the “ Statistisches Jah^buch ”, because in our figures also unregistered co¬ 
operative societies 'are included. 
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The tlistril)titi\-e co-operative societies are generally of limited liability 
(1,211 tigaiiist 49) ; among other classes of societies (production, purchase 
and sale, and building) in 1909 there were 3,672 with unlimited and 131 
with iiiuited liability (proportion 28 :i). 

hes us now examine the development of the chief classes of co-operative 
societies witli reference to the number of their members and their total 
business. 

Ill 1878, at the date of the last return there were 299,867 members 
of co-operedive credit societies, which gives i member per 77 inhabitants ; 
ill 1909, tlie miiiiber of memliers was 2,263,436 and the proportion was then 
I riieiiilier to 12 inhabitants. 

In the period of 30 years the number of the population engaged in 
co-openitioii has increased in the proportion of from i to 6. The average 
number of members per society is 265, more exactly 126 in the Raiffeisen 
Banks and 636 in the Schultze-Delitzsch banks. 

The increase of business has been still more remarkable: in 1878 the 
total outgoings and incomings amounted to 282 million crowns; in 1908 to 
2,828 niiilions, that is 10 times as much. 

Striking an average we get an amount of 13 crowns per inhabitant 
ill 1878, and 100 crowns per inhabitant in 1908. 

The co-^operaiive distributive societies had 26,421 members in 1878 and 
410,351 in 1908, so that their number has increased fifteen fold during the 
period. But tlieir total business has increased 1,000 %; in fact, in 1883 
the co-operative distributive societies had sold goods for ii^/4 million crowns 
and ill 1908 they sold goods for 124 million crowns. 

Tlie other co-operative societies in 1908 were 3,355, divided as follows : 
2,319 agricultural co-operative societies, 603 co-operative societies of 
small indmifials ; 180 co-operative vsocieties of indmtrials, and merchants, 
as well as societies for the 'generation of electric energy; 173 building 
societies, and 80 miscellaneous societies. The data we possess are rather 
inconiplete, for with regard to 786 societies we have none. The remaining 
2,569 in 1908 had 282,813 members, with 45.05 millions of crowns in 'shares 
(parts). The outgoings and incomings amounted together to 203 million 
crowns. 

!}s ' ^ 

Summarising the general data, we find that in 1908 therep^ere 13.809 
registered co-operative societies. We possess information with'Tegard to 
12,063, and they'had 2,956,630 members, averaging 245 per society,: So 
that we may calculate the total •number of members, of.the,13,809 societies 
" o.t 3,584,000, representing an eighth of-.the population.'•,,: 

The total paid up shares' amounted to,',2:20^milpoa crowns, 

, the outgoings and incomings tO' 3,974! 'million' crowns. c 
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Tliis short account shows the great progress made by the co-operative 
movement. 

The credit co-operative societies, with which agriculture will not be 
able to dispense in the future, are far the most important. On their side 
the small manufacturers and small dealers would no longer be able to do 
without the help of these co-operative societies which are continually 
extending their sphere of action. 

It has been proved that co-operative organization rests on a firm 
foundation and that it constitutes an important factor in the welfare of a 
large part of the population. 

It has of course experienced some reverses : in the space of 36 years, 
3,660 societies have been dissolved out of a total number of 15,953 founded; 
the cause was, in 249 cases, bankruptcy and in 2,805 cases voluntary dis¬ 
solution. 


§ 2. Proposals of Reform. 

It is evident that a law of about 40 years ago, when co-operation was 
still in its infancy, no longer corresponds to present conditions. 

However, experience has shown its merits and weak points and has 
suggested reforms to bring it into conformity with the new conditions. 

The first attempts at reform date from 1888 and were repeated in the 
following years : sometimes the proposals were made by the Diets and some¬ 
times by the Parliament. An important advance was not made till the law 
of loth. June, 1893, on inspection, which regulated the inspection of the 
co-operative societies and made it compulsory. Bixt the Government 
has been long occupied in the preparation of a general reform of the law 
on co-operative societies. With this object, after an elaborate study by the 
Ministerial Department of Justice, it laid before Parliament, on the 1st. 
June, 1897, such a bill, which was later abandoned on the close of the 
Parliamentary session, but excited keen discussion, in which the various 
tendencies appeared.. 

Other proposals of Parliamentary initiative had been presented, but 
had had no success : finally came the abovementioned law on inspection, 
filling some important gaps, but leaving a general reform still necessary. 

Some years later the Government prepared a new bill which was 
anaply discussed in a conference of experts and representatives of the co¬ 
operative organizations assembled by the Ministerial Department of 
Justice. The bill was besides submitted to the Chambers of commerce 
for thdr examination’ and opinion. ' 

In this way precious material was collected, the fruit of long experience 
and in epitome of the knowledge of the persons most competent in the 
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matter., In this way, appreciable changes were introduced into the former 
scheme, which has been recently rehandled and laid before Parliament 
in its present form. 

§ 3. mindainental BuBis of the Reform. 

The present bill is chiefly a codification of all the legislative provisions 
of general character relating to co-operative organization. The various 
provisions have been harmonized so as to form an organic whole; those 
recognised as incomplete amplified and rendered more precise, and new 
ones added. 

But the fundamental basis of the whole reform is the substitution of 
unlimited obligation of payment of calls {Unbeschrdnkte Nachschusspflicht) 
for joint and several unlimited liability. The law of 1873, as will be remem- 
bered, admits of two forms of liability, limited, and joint and several 
unlimited, liability. 

The principle of limited liability is evident: for each member it is 
determined from the first precisely what financial obligations he is to assume: 
he is liable for these and for nothing else. Unlimited joint and several 
liability, on the contrary, engages the whole estate of the individual and 
sometimes leads to disastrous results. 

In fact when an unlimited liability co-operative society fails, the cred¬ 
itors, after the due formalities, may address themselves, for the recovery 
of their unpaid debts to any individual member and bring legal action 
against him to obtain sequestration. So that it may happen that the bank¬ 
ruptcy causes some members a trifling financial loss while it may occasion 
the complete economic ruin of others. 

However the evil would not be so serious if at least the creditor's 
rights were efliciently protected. On the contrary the present system 
while exposing the members to possible serious peril in the case of bank¬ 
ruptcy is no more favourable to the creditors. Each creditor addresses 
himself to a special member from whom he claims payment of the amount 
still due; however, the long and expensive legal action does not always 
lead to the desired result; so that a creditor risks being obliged to renew 
the process against several members in succession, thus losing his time 
and his money. 

Joint and several unlimited liability then presents very serious draw¬ 
backs, both for the members and the creditors. In adopting it the law 
acted on the principle that it afforded the creditors of the co-operative 
society the desired maximum guarantee, but facts have shown that this is 
not the' case. 

The rather, as in consideration of the panic and confusion produced 
by the failure of an unlimited liability co-operative society^ ifiemberS 
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resort to extreme measures to prolong its existence^ tints always aggrav¬ 
ating tlie situation. Conseqiientty, it is undeniable tliat tlie credit- 
OiS in general will have better security when the present system, is rapkccHi. 
by a rigorous, well arranged procedure, ensuring the fulfilment of tlie en- 
gageiiieats of the society with the least loss to the individuals and the least 
possible coiifitsion. With this intention the bill abolishes joint and several 
unlimited liability replacing it by unlimited obligation of calls {imiescJtrimklc 
N achsckussffiicht ). 

This system eliminates the direct liability of members to each creditor ; 
so that the creditor may not bring atiy action against such or such a 
nieiiiber. 

Ill case of bankruptcy, creditors must make good their claims a- 
gainst the society ; the members are liable for the portion due as a bod3r, 
without being so individually ; each of tlieni must contriliiitc to the deficit 
ill the proportion fixed by the assessment proceedings. 

Of course the calls must be paid without any limit of the amount 
until all the creditors of the societ};^ are fully paid, or till the property of 
all the members is exhausted. 

The system of unheschreinkte NachschusspfldcM, then, eliminates all 
direct relations between creditors and members; the latter ate liable to 
the societ3^ and the society to the creditors. 

For the better protection of the creditors’ rights the bill more rigor¬ 
ously regulates the assessment proceedings so that when a co-opera.tive 
society fails, the members are classified ; and immediately afterwards the 
assessment is proceeded with, that is, the proportional amount due from 
each is fixed. 

As is natural, tlie proposed change in the liability lias met with od" 
versaries. It was objected that the system of unbeschrdnkte Nachschms- 
pflicM had not been well recieved in Germany where it is little resoitx^d, to. 
But it iliay 'be observed that the German law admits this system toj:';etlier 
with that of joint and several unlimited liability which, at the dote of the 
promiilgatian of the law was already firmly established and had talcen its 
place' among the habits of the population! So it may be affirmed that if 
the' Other form is not much in use, this is rather due to force of habit, 
Which is slow to abandon unstomary methods. And to this has also con¬ 
tributed the desire of faithfully following the principles of the teaching 
of the'first apostles of co-operation, who always recommended co-operative 
association on the basis of joint and several unlimited liability. 

Td sum u-p, unbeschrdnkk^ Niwhschmspficht consists in'the'obligation 
of e'ach member to contribute without limit together with the other members 
fulfil the engagements entered into by the society with third parties, (i) 

, Id , In the test of the bill we alwaysTaid the expression tmlimited liability to signify 
unhBs'dhfdnMie NBchschmspflicht. Naturally, then, iu the bin the expression has a 'very d'lf- 
" „i'«ejit'sense to tliat it has in the 1873 law. 
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The new bill completes the provisions with regard to limited liability- 
co-operative societies liy bringing them into agreement with the new pro¬ 
visions for winding np bankrupt co-operative societies. 

§ 4. and OJljiirsieteriiitwii of the Co-operative Society, 

The present bill reproduces from the law in force the definition of a 
co-operative society as Any association with an unlimited number of mem¬ 
bers the object of wliich is to increase the profits or the economic action of 
each member by means of the exercise of a business in common.(Die Be- 
stinimiuigen dieses Gesetzes haben Anwendung zu finden auf jeden Verein 
von iiicht geschlossener Mitgliederzahl der die Forderung des Erwerbs oder 
der Wirtschaft seiner Mitglieder inittels gemeinschaftlichen Geschafts- 
betriebes bezweckt (Erwerbs-und Wirtschaftsgenossenschaften). 

The. condition : the exercise of a hasiness in common means that under 
the co-operative form, in tlie seUvSe of the law associations, may only be 
founded for the development of the economic action of each member or 
to allow of their realising economic profits through direct participation in 
the work of tlie business of the society. It is the personal element then 
which prevails in a co-operative society. For a co-operative society to 
be in accord with the law it is not enough for it to be an association of a 
few individuals associated for business purposes with the object of after¬ 
wards sharing the profits. It is not enough even that some persons should 
put their capital together in order to start a business, even if this implies 
mutual sharing of the profits and losses. The essential characteristic 
of a co-operative society is the active, direct participation of the members 
in tlie work of the society/’ that is to say, the economic profit must come 
from the collaboration of the inenibcrs in the common business and not, 
for example, frc-un th,c collective investment of capital in a business foreign 
to the personal work of the members. Thus, the co-operative principle 
rejects the idea of capitalistic enterprise, and in it the personal element 
predominates. 

Eet us observe that while the law of 1873 made of the co-operative 
credit societies a class apart, the present bill makes no distinction, consider¬ 
ing that,the credit operations form a co-operative action, not substantially 
different from others, but one of the forms of action of a collective enterprise. 

In contradistinction to the German law which permits of a co-operative 
society being registered either as such or as a society in the sense of com¬ 
mercial law, the Austrian 1 >ill provides that all economic associations 
^ possessing ■ co-operative characters must be constituted under ^the co¬ 
operative form and conform to the provisions of the law on co-operative ^ 
societies. ' 
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Art. I., after having given the definition, classes as co-operative societ¬ 
ies especially the loan and credit associations, loan and savings l3anks, 
co-operative sale societies and warehouses, co-operative distributive so¬ 
cieties, those for production, building, collective purchase and sale to 
members or collective utilisation of agricultural or industrial implements 
and machines (§ 1,2, Erwerbs- tind Wirtschaftsgenosseiischaften sind bei 
Vorhandensein den angefiihrten Voraussetzungen (§ i, i) insbesondere die 
Kredit- und Vorschussvereine, Spar- mid Darlehenskassen, die Bezugs- 
genossenschaften und Rolistofivereiiie, die Absatzgenossenschaften und 
Magazinsvereine, die Produktivgenossenschaften, die Konsunivereine, die 
Baugenossenschafteii und die Vereine zur Beschaffnng iind kaufs- oder leih- 
weisen Ueberlassnng von Gegenstanden des landwirtschaftlichen oder ge- 
werblichen Betriebes). 

It must be added that this enumeration is given by way of example. 


❖ ^ 

For a co-operative society to have civil personality it is necessary: 

(a) that the contract by which the members establish their associa¬ 
tion as a co-operative society (rules) be completed; 

(b) that the rules be registered in the competent court. 

The intervention or approbation of the authorities is not required 
any more than by the law in force ; in this respect, there is the most com¬ 
plete independence. The power of the judicial authority is very limited, 
because it belongs to it to examine only if the co-operative contract (the 
rules) is in conformity with the law, and if they ate to proceed to register. 

After this, the society exists as an independent civil personality; be¬ 
fore the registration the persons acting in the name of the society are jointly 
and severally liable with respect to non-members. It must be mentioned 
that the appointment of the board of management and the board of su¬ 
pervision must precede the registration ; this innovation was introduced 
because the co-operative society must possess executive bodies that can act 
validly as soon as it exists legally. If such appointment took place after the 
registration, there would for some time be a legal body incapable of acting. 

The co-operative contract or rules must be signed by the persons 
who have founded the society or who have begun to form part of it before 
registration. The declaration by which a person becomes a member 
must be accompanied by the indication of the number of shares {pari$) ht in¬ 
tends to take. The rules must be signed as above as a substitute for the 
declaration each member admitted to a share in the society after regis- 
telioB is bound to make. A member so admitted must present a similar 
application to the president proving htis identity and specifying the number 
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of shares lie desires to acquire; in the case of a society founded on the 
basis of the unlimited obligation of calls {unbeschrankte Nachschusspflicht), 
whoever desires to join after registration imist also add explicitly, tinder 
pain of nullity, that he engages to pay an unlimited amount to the society, 
in case of need. In the same in the limited liability co-operative 
societies, the application must contain the explicit declaration that the 
member binds himself to pay up to the limit of his liability as laid down 
in the rules. Membership begins the moment the application is accepted. 

The bill settles an important matter, as to which for years the most 
contradictory opinions have been expressed, it admits explicitly that even 
civil persons may be members of a co-operative society. Indeed the law 
of loth. June, 1903 had indirectly recognised the principle. By accepting 
the contrary thesis, the law would have disavowed the magnificent advance 
made by the federal movement, the union of co-operative societies in cen¬ 
tral societies, federations and central banks. It was said that the associa¬ 
tion of co-operative societies in central co-operative societies and provincial 
federations, etc., leads to a confiivSioti of liabilities ; but such an objection 
loses all value when for the system of joint and several unlimited liability 
is substituted the proposed unbeschrankte Nachschusspflicht. 


§ 5. Rules of the Co-operative Societies* 

The rules which must be in writing (or printed) are the basis of the 
society. They should at least contain the following details: (i) the title and 
headquarters of the society ; (2) the object of the business of the society ; 
(3) the amount of each share (pari) and the mode of payment; (4) the 
constitution of a reserve fund to meet eventual losses, the mode of 
formation of this fund as well as the portion of the net profits to be put 
to this reserve f und, etc; (5) the form of liability and in case of limited 
liability co-operative societies the amount guaranteed by each share 
(6) the mode of calling the general meeting and of forming the board of 
management; (7) the system in accordance with which the notices of the 
society must be published. 

There is little to observe with regard to these rules, which ate com¬ 
pulsory. 

The title must be explicit, not ambiguous, and must correspond really 
with the object of the work of the society; it must alwaysbe followed by the 
expression : unlimited liability co-operative society (i) or limited liability 
co-operative society, in full. Expressions open to misconception are not 
allowed: for example, the expression savings bank (Sparkasse), be¬ 
cause some might imagine it an institution under State Control, like the 
State Savings Banks ; on the other hand, the title “ hoan and Savings 
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Bank'' (Spar- nnd Daiiehenskasse) is permitted, as it lends itself to no 
misunderstanding. The bill, however, in no case makes detailed pro¬ 
vision leaving to jurisprudence the task of deciding in each case. 

Speaking of the object of the business, the bill employs the exprevssioii 
Gegenstand des Geschaftsbetriebes'' and not ''Gegenstand dcs IJiiter- 
nehmeiis,'" as in the law in force, to show once more that between the 
action of the society as a civil personality and that of the members taken 
individually there should exist a relation of immediate collaboration, 
the principle of capitalist undertakings (Unternehmen) being foreign to 
that of the co-operative society. In connection with the reserve fund 
there is an innovation, partly inspired by the similar provisions of the 
German law (§ 7. paragraph 4) ; every co-operative society is bound to 
provide for the formation of a reserve fund and this obligation must be 
laid down in the rules. 

The minimum number of members required to form a co-operative 
society has been fixed at seven. This number may be less in the other 
forms of economic association since the capitalist element preponderates 
in them, but not in the co-operative societies. It cannot be doubted that 
the great majority of the latter could not subsist with the participation 
of this minimum of members. On the other hand there are other co¬ 
operative societies, as, for example, those for production, which, as 
experience proves, give better results, when the number of their members 
is limited. That is why in imitation of the German and Swiss legislation, 
tliis new provision fixing a minimum of seven persons has been introduced 
into the bill. 


The shares must each have the same value. The law of 1873 leaves 
their amount to be determined in the rules (§ 5. paragraph 5). Yet the 
intention of this provision was that there was to be no inequality in the 
shares. On the contrary it has happened that, in several provinces, iiiaiiy 
co-operative societies have been registered the rules of which provide 
for shares of varying amount, that is multiples of a principal share. Con¬ 
sequently, the law does not attain the end of letting third parties know the 
financial basis of the co-operative society by its provision in § 14 that 
the number of shares belonging to each member must be indicated, as soon 
as they are not of equal value. 

It has been decided to remedy this defect in the bill 
The 1873 law contains no provisions as to payment on shares : it does 
not say whether the shares are to be paid up immediately, or in instalments 
and within what period. Now this is not a satisfactory situation. When 
a person becomes a member of a co-operative society he must have a clear 
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ol tlie lliuisicial o]>1igatioiis lie assumes and tlie importance of tiie act 
lie t:iccvi:-siplisiies. llietefore the bill lays it down that each member must 
iiay i,'q> at k'ast 1./10 of his share and at the same time fix the 
pericvC vv'’itiai't Vvhicli th.e other payments shall be made. It has been said 
tliv± a ieetli \y-Tt is too small a fraction, but the bill has fixed this small 
limit iii co'UdilefMtiou of the fact that most of the persons participating 
ill tlie co-operative movement belong to the poorer classes. If the immed¬ 
iate paynient ermeted were too high, the result would be that the ainoimt 
of tlie slia.re would be reduced so as to reduce the amount to be paid inimed- 
iatety. It is evident that such a condition of things would damage the 
interests oi t-he co-operative society the financial basis of which would be 
wetikenerl. 

In to the foreg'oing, the rules must stipulate : (i) the period 

for wiricli tlie society is formed ; (2) if it intends to extend its action to 
within the limits fixed by the law (see § 7.) ; (3) the conditions 
for nuoulH''rsliip ; (4) that no niexnber may acquire a number of vshares above 
tluit rr'eed by the rules; (5) that members may not resign before a certain 
period lias tdapsed (not hmgon* than three years); (6) that they undertake 
to p'i3" lit.) addii'kmal coju.ribulions on their shares, in case those made 
are ivi.MiihciiMb, io cover losses incurred; (7) that they undertake to 
pro'vidc?! tlic S(a.„'ieticB periodically with a certain quantity of produce' 
Id kind, in case the society is one the working of which is based upon such 
a condilioi'i. 

The:'V:.‘ provisions are not indispemsable for the rules of every society 
as are those previonsly mentioned, yet the bill, in consideration of their 
lays it down that they must be especially inserted in the rules 

wheri tliey are oliligatory. 

lad. us examine the principal provisions. That on the relations be¬ 
tween ti'K^ c()-o|ierati\’e society and non-mem bets implicitly admits that 
thes^i mi.iy h\ some sort pai:tici|)ate in the co-operative work. 

Now. iii,e ccv»o})c*rative. principle in its strict vsense would exact the 
exclusions of niiy intervention and any participation of 11011-members. 
Whoever desiu'S to enjoy the advantages ^ifforded by co-operative as- 
soeiatio'i] 1u,.s open to him the simple method of becoming a member. 

Tl's:: 1 : 41 ! vxtn cleparts substantially from the principle that only members 
should have rui active part and therefore has established, as we-shall see, 
that credit a.ii,d distributive co-operative societies must, on principle, exclude 
noii-i3ieii)l;er!X from their sphere of action as these are not admitted to a 
share in the profits. Yet the law, with the consent of the majority of com¬ 
petent persons declares that it is sometimes advisable to haye the collabor¬ 
ation of 'persons who although not members are eiicouragers of the^''Co¬ 
operative idea. It has lieen observed that, for example,'the co-operative 
societies for production, co-operative warehouses,' and ■ co-operative sale 
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and purchase societies, might find it difficult to do without the contribu¬ 
tions of non-meiiibers. 

Of course the relations of the society with these latter must tie stil)- 
ordiiiated to its relations with its members, otherwise it woukl not answer 
its purpose. A co-operative society declaring that its end was to develop 
its business relations principally with nou-inernbers, while reserving for 
its members participation in the profits, would be a capitalistic enterprise 
and not a co-operative society in conformity, with the law. 

But the extension of business to non-members ought to he the exception 
and not the rule, and, precisely for that reason, mention should l)e made 
in the rules wffien it is contemplated. 

This does not mean that a co-operative society which has not inserted 
such a danse in its rules is asolutely uiia1)le to enter into business relations 
with outsiders. First of all, in case of need, when some serious economic evil 
has to be avoided, the prohibition ceases. Then, there is a large field of 
secondary business in which any co-operative society may deal with non- 
members, unrestrictedly, It has been mentioned that credit and distrib¬ 
utive co-operative societies may not extend their field of action to in¬ 
clude non-members. That is right: but if this means that a Raiffeisen 
bank cannot, for example, grant loans to non-members, that does not pre¬ 
vent it from accepting savings deposits from anybody or rediscounting bills 
of exchange for a bank or contracting a loan in order to obtain the means 
for meeting its engagements. It is clear again that a co-operative distrib¬ 
utive society must sell goods to its members alone, but it is very natural 
that it should make its purchases from outsiders even, if need be, from 
over sea producer’s. These are secondary kinds of business serving as 
means to attain the end, which is to produce cheap credit and goods respect¬ 
ively for its members. 


According to the 1873 law, a co-operative society, until it is being 
wound up or has failed, may not exact supplementary payments for the 
reintegration of the value of shares depreciated in consequence of losses 
incurred. But as this procedure may sometimes be advantageous and 
even seiwe to ward off disaster, the bill permits that the rules contain a 
clause by which the members oblige themselves to reintegrate their shares 
in case of losses, by paying up a sum that may amount to three times the 
value of the shares possessed. 

A notable innovation in the bill is the provision enforcing the explicit 
statement in the rules of the, character, amount, conditions, etc., of the 
eventual contributions in kind that the members must furnish to the society. 
The continually increasing progress of co-operation has given rise to 
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a large miiiiber of co-operative societies the existence and prosperity of 
which demand from their members the periodical and regular contribution 
of a certain quantity of produce to be treated or sold. Already the members 
of many co-operative dairies, for example, habitually assume the obligation 
of supplying every day a certain quantity of milk in proportion to the head 
of cattle they possess. The scrupulous observance of this obligation is of 
vital importance for the society ; in fact it has been remarked that the 
cause of the ruin of many co-operative dairies has been precisely that the 
members did not furnish the milk regularly. 

The rules must at the same time prescribe the mode of paymeiit of the 
members for the produce supplied ; they may also fix the penalties in 
case of non fulfilment of the obligation of periodical contributions. 

§ 6 . The Mxeoutive Bodies of the Co-operative Society, 

The executive l)odies of the co-operative society are: ist. the 
Board of Management; 2nd. the Council of Supervision; 3rd. the General 
Meeting. 

With regard to these the provisions of the law are purely formal; 
consequently we shall only mention those points that offer special interest. 

Tet us first of all note that it is laid down in the bill that the Board of 
Management shall be composed of at least two persons; the agreement of at 
least two persons is always necessary for the valid expression of the will of 
a civil person. The Members of the Board of Management must be chosen 
from among the members of the society; but, as civil persons may form a 
co-operative society?" or part thereof, membership is not exacted in the case 
of memlDcrs of the Board of Management. It is enough that the person to 
be elected l)e capable, alone or with others, of expressing the will of one 
of the civil persons associated in the society. This new provision has been 
introduced into the bill as an escape from the subterfage as present resorted 
to on accoiint of the inadequacy of the law ; certain individuals are re¬ 
ceived as members ill the Federations, central banks and central co-operative 
societies, so that they may be entitled by the law in force to be members 
of the Presidential Board. 

The bill provides that the term of office of the Board of Management shall 
be three years ; yet this period may be prolonged by the rules to a maximum 
of 5 years or reduced to any minimum. But it is recommended rather to 
keep to the legislative provision. 

The members of the Board may be dismissed at any moment; they are 
jointly and severally liable to the co-operative Society for the fulfilment 
of the duties of their office, which they must discharge with the zeal and 
attention of ordinary business men; 
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Iti contrast with the law in force, according to which the Council of 
Supervision is optional, the bill lays down that every co-operative society 
must have one. It must consist of at least three persons capable of acting. 

The miiiittium of three persons has been fixed in contradistinction tf) 
that of two, fixed for the board of management, so as to give the deliberat¬ 
ions of the board of supervision the weight and authority they deserve. 

A provision that deserves special attention is that in § 24 of the bill 
to the effect that the minority has a right to one representative on the coun¬ 
cil of supervision. This provision is an innovation introduced for the first 
time into the law on societies limited by shares (Aktienregulativ, § 37, 
5 and 6). When the general meeting of a co-operative society is called for 
the election of three members or more for the council of supervision, a third 
of the voters represented may demand that the election of each member 
take place separately; then two members are elected; and the candidate 
who has received at least a third of the votes in the two preceding 
elections is considered to be elected as third member. 

It is the duty of the council of supervision to control the work of the 
Board of Management. Their functions are distinct and parallel, never 
coming into contact. So that the first can never co-operate or deliberate 
with the second; but has only to control the management of the business, 
and inquire into the receipts and expenditure, etc. 

By an important innovation, § 26, 2, the Council of Supervision may 
subdivide its sphere of action so that each member or group of members 
has a given department of the management under its own control. In 
this way the supervision is more efficacious and more accurate. 

In spite of such division of functions the council of supervision is natur¬ 
ally alone responsible to the society. 

The executive body of the co-operative society is the general meeting, 
to which it belongs to 

(a) deal with the balance sheet, the division of profits and the re¬ 
sponsibility of the Board of Management and the Council of Supervision; 

(b) fix the amount of the loans the society may contract and of the 
deposits it may receive ; 

(c) fix the limits within which credit may be granted to the members. 

The provision authorizing the meeting to determine on the maximum 

of loans to be contracted is new; it has been decided, after the example 
of the German banks, to limit the power of the Board of Management to 
undertake engagements. 

In unlimited liability unheschrdukie Nachsohusspfiicht societies every 
member has a right to one vote, in limited liability societies the bill admits 
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plural voting. In this way a violently controverted question has received 
its solritioii. 

In fact, the co-operative principle, strictly considerd, requires that 
every member should have one vote. Co-operative societies differ from so¬ 
cieties limited by shares and other capitalistic associations, as the person¬ 
ality of their .menil)ers is of the first importance ; hence the members 
should all be considered equal. But if this is entirely true for unlimited 
liability co-operative societies, in which all members without distinction 
are liable to the whole extent of their property, while the participation of 
each in the formation of the capital is of secondary importance, for limited 
liability co-operative societies it is not so. In them the acquisition of add¬ 
itional shares in\'‘olves not only an increased contribution to the formation 
of the capital of the society but also increased liability, corresponding 
with the liability attaching by the rules to each share. Now it seems unjust 
that the influence of the individual on the management of the business 
should not be in proportion to the risk to which he is exposed. If it were, 
many would abstain from taking more than one share. Again, to allow but one 
vote ill the limited liability co-operative societies would be to go against 
tradition and against established usage which has given good results* There¬ 
fore the present l^ill, differing from the German law (§ 42,2) and the bill 
presented in 1897, admits plural voting in the limited liability co-operative 
societies. The rules may provide that the holder of several shares may 
have a vote per share or per group of shares; all the same no member 
may have more than 10 vmtes. 


sis 

^ sis 


The general meeting instead of consisting of the members themselves 
may consist of their delegates. In many co-operative societies, especially 
distributive societies, in the large cities, the number of members is so great 
that it would be iiiipossibk to hold a general meeting which all or the 
greater number of the members might attend. Therefore the bill permits 
that those co-operative societies that have more than a thousand members 
may provide in their rules for the holding of a meeting of delegates instead 
of the general meeting. In this way every member is given the possibility 
of at least indirectly exerting his influence on the course of the business 
of the society by electing as delegate a person representing his tendencies, 
and his ideas. The delegates are elected in special meetings of the members, 
who are divided for the purpose into local groups, each of which holds a 
separate meeting for the election of its delegates to the general meeting. 
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§ 7. Inspection, 

There lias long been a general conviction that the means of internal 
control at the disposal of the societies are insufficient and do iipt answer 
their purpose. It has been found that the council of Supervision ™ itself 
optional under the law in force — cannot as a rule exercise efficient and thor¬ 
ough control, because often the persons forming part have neither themselves 
the necessary technical capacity nor a sufficient knowledge of the provisions 
of the law. As State intervention w^as to be excluded a priori in the matter 
of co-operative organization, so it was attempted to improve the position 
by the constitution of inspection federations. Groups of co-operative 
societies united in a federation entrusting to it the task of arranging foi' per¬ 
iodical inspection of the affiliated societies by special inspectors. So the 
law of loth. June, 1903, regulating this matter, only sanctioned the state of 
things that necessity and custom had established. The bill almost entirely 
incorporates the provisions of the inspection law which we shall here sum¬ 
marise. 

Every co-operative organization must be, at least once e\ eiy two years, 
subjected to the inspection of a competent inspector, miconnected with the 
societ3’‘ itself. When deficiencies or defects are revealed at the inspection, 
the next inspection must take place within the year. 

The inspection must include the examination of th^ co-operative action 
in all it^ manifestations; it must not be limited to the accounts, bookkeeping, 
etc., the inspector must inspect the business in all its departments to see if 
the work of the institution, both as a whole and in every part, corresponds 
with the purposes for which it was instituted. His task is to satisfy himself 
that the legislative provisions and those of the societyts rules have l)een 
observed, and whether the conduct of the business gives guarantee [or the 
future prosperity of the society. 

The object of the inspection is not only to control the co-operative 
action, but also to indicate the best meansTor its development. Tliis is why 
the inspector, who must be competent and experienced in co-operative 
n,ess, has, as his mission, not only to check the accounts, but also to call the 
attention of the executive bodies of the co-operative societies to tlieir duties, 
to indicate the means for remedying defects discovered to give advice, 
instruction, etc. 


We have said that biennial inspection is obligatory for every co-operative 
organization ; there are therefore subject to it, in addition to the co-operative 
societies (of the first degree),the Federations themselves, the central hanks, 
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tlie central co-operative societies of co-operative form, but not those constit¬ 
uted as associations under the law of 15th. November, 1867. 

Now what body is authorized to exercise control over the co-operative 
institutions ? That is, who is to appoint the inspector ? 

We must distinguish 4 cases : a co-operative institution: 

(1) is affiliated to a superior organization and in that case the latter 
is competent; 

(2) or it is not affiliated to any organization but receives subsidies 
or loans from the provincial administration and then the body competent 
to inspect it is the Provincial Commission {Landesmsschuss) ; 

(3) or the co-operative society is connected with a co-operative organ¬ 
ization and also receives subsidies or loans from the provincial adminis¬ 
tration and then both bodies i and 2 are competent (but one or other may 
decline). 

(4) in other cases the court in which the society is registered is com¬ 
petent. 

The bill allows a co-operative society to insert in its rules that the body 
competent to inspect it is the Provincial Commission ; in that case, this body" 
is authorized to appoint the inspector if it wishes to avail itself of the right. 

It is evident that the most frequent case is that a co-operative society 
is inspected by the immediately superior organization to which it is affiliated ; 
such organization by the competent Provincial Federation, and the Pro¬ 
vincial P'ederation by the General Federation. There are indeed very few 
co-operative societies that are not members of some organization. 

A Federation is authorized to appoint an inspector for the inspection 
of affiliated ox'ganizations, when the following conditions are all satisfied: 
(i) When the organization is legally constituted as a co-operative society^ 
or as an association; (2) when its rules establish that one of its objects is 
precisely that of exercising control over its affiliated societies ; besides this, 
the Federation may have as its sole object that of defending the collective 
interests and of maintaining business relations with its affiliated organizations; 
if it occupies itself with other matters, it cannot exercise this control; (3) 
when it groups around it at least fifty co-operative societies or all those in 
one province, or again all the co-operative societies of one province of one 
character and the same nationality. 

Authorization to exercise control is granted by the local public 
authority. 

Let us note that at the enquiry of 1908 the, question was raised, whether, 
in view of the importance and great responsibility of the Federations in the 
matter of inspection, they should not be subjected to some control by the 
public authority or the Provincial Commission. But most competent per¬ 
sons declared themselves against such a measure on account of the imposs¬ 
ibility of laying down rales adaptable to the form of the variohs ;Federatibiis 
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ori:;mized hi sucli different ways. On tlie other hand, elthei: a I'c S' * ' « i 
is coiisiitnted in the form of an association according to the law oi ia'ij 
aiiii then such iiiteiwention is not justified'; or it is constitirtcii a a;)- 
opeiTitia'e society in accordance with the existing law and tlieri it nrrA.l !)e 
altogether subjected to the inspection elther.of ..a- siipeiior organiaalioo or 
of the ri'o\iiicial Comniiss'ioii or of the competent tribunal, , 


Tlie liill does not enter into details as to the manner of.eaiTyiiig out tlie 
ex,*i]iiiiat!on : it did not seem advisable to go intoniiiinte parLiciilors. The 
t'ariety of tlie co-operative■ societies .is so .great that if the inspection wes 
sti1'>ject to detailed and rigid rules, it would not attain its end. . 

Ob. the contrary, the .bill la^^s down genernl provisio s to be atl c 
to the requireiiients of .each case, giving the inspector ample po,, cm s?' , to 
place .ifiaii in a.position to avail, himself of all.the itieans necrrsnmy iVa* iiis 
investigations,. Thus he .has.the right to .enter all the, ofikes of tlie ^ 
to examine the ,b0o.ks and papers, to demaiid explanations, to assc‘'c’d-*, it 
need, the board of administration and the coitiiGil .of supervision, mui Ije 
present and speak at their meetings without voting. , When he has ti> i rn 
co-operative liiisiiiesses with techn.ical instailations the. exaiiiiiiation (i wliich 
calls for special competence, as tor example the co-operntive societit‘s lor 
the geiierating o.f electric energy, the-inspector may ask fox expert asuist- 
ance. 

A!,iother provision, like the foregoing .a .new one, . co.iice.nis the p(->wers 
■of .the iiispe'Ctor O'f Federations or Central Co-opera.tive Societies nod 
If he is to have an exact idea of the conditions of a central oi-oijaivitlve 
organization he must be in a position to. know tlie' relations of tills rj'lt'cr 
with the affiliated co-operative societies,' - According to the pivs'c-ih Isv* to'c 
inspector must content himself with the declarations inrde by f.u^ 
of the central organization in regard to its relations with the v'^hVi I ' or?- 
operative societies he is not in a position.to examine persO';aIb,v Sim, 
admitting that a Central Bank may have granted loans to ex.tylkniall/ 
large degree to some co-operative society, it is right that the vdo*- 'hojikl 
exariiine into the matter, proceeding also to an inspection of tilt* 

The inspector must commmiicate in writing to the Eoatil vI 
mei'A of the co-operative society the results of liis eAMuiim tkn mibt v^a*- 
cially niiist^point out the infringements of the rules and the Iiav 1a- has 
aiscci\'ered. This comniuiiicatioii is made through the exairduing liody the 
Fecieraiioii or of the Provincial Commission if the inspector luis jip- 
IMTiimted by one or other of these bodies. The registrar of the Comi: luasl; 
be also advised. 
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The Board of Management must advise the Council of Supervision, 
on receipt of the inspector's report, and, after consultation with it, decide 
with regard to the report. 

The report must be placed on the agenda of the next general Meeting 
where it must be read in full with all the observations noted on it by the 
examining body. It must be read by a special commission elected from the 
members of the Meeting, so as to avoid the omission by the president of 
passages reflecting upon his work. The Council of Supervision must give 
the meeting its opinion on the inspector's report. 

The examining body may, if it judge fit, order the board of manage¬ 
ment of the society to call a special general meeting, within a stated term, 
for the reading of the inspector's report. If the board of management 
does not comply with these instructions, the examining body may call the 
meeting itself. 

When the inspector discovers omissions, faults or infringements of the 
rules or of the law, he gives the society a term of three months to put ever^j^thing 
in order. If the society does not conform to his instructions, he forwards 
a detailed copy of his report to the Court. The Court orders the co-operative 
society to take the necessary steps to conform itself to the law. If the faults 
observed are such as to call for more serious measures, the Court may even 
declare the society dissolved. When the faults are to be imputed to the 
board of management, the court has the power of depriving its members 
of their ofSce. In such case the Council of Supervision must proceed to the 
appointment of a provisional board of management until the convocation 
of the general meeting. 

These provisions tending to give effectual sanction to the institution 
of inspection are largely new: the law of loth. June, 1903, was found defi¬ 
cient on this point. 


§ 8. Tise Co-operntive Sovlf^ty as a Civil Person, 

The Co-operative Society acquiring in consequence of registration 
the character of a civil person becomes capable of independent action. The 
law attributes to it in addition the character of a trader so that the provisions 
of the commercial code apply to it in so far as they are not invalidated by 
the co-operative law. 

Co-operative societies should then as traders be able to exercise any 
trade and any industry in accordance with the commercial code; but the bill 
excludes from their sphere of action certain forms of activity not consonant 
with the co-operative principle. They are forbidden to carry on industries 
requiring a large initial capital and large working capital, ^ a rale, 
a co-operative society has not available, as, for example, thenonstm^tioU' and; 
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working of railways and mining. Not only do these industries require 
large capital, but they require its immobilisation for a long time or even 
permanently. Now, even when a co-operative society has exceptionally 
large funds at its disposal, it offers no security of being able to dispose of 
them for a long time, wMst ever^^ member has the right to leave the society 
after a certain period and withdraw his contribution. 

For similar reasons the co-operative societies are forbidden to issue 
leiires de gage (bonds) and mortgage bonds. They are also forbidden to under¬ 
take insurance business, as that being subject to State control in the interests 
of the public w'ould ill accord with the principle of independence prevailing in 
co-operation; besides this branch of industr3^ also demands large financial 
resources. As to local requirements they are sufficient^ provided for by 
the existing law on insurance w^hich recognises the small mutual insurance 
societies. 

The co-operative societies are also forbidden to carry on the w^rk 
of enrolment and transport of emigrants; here, evidently one could no 
longer speak of collective enterprise based on the personal collaboration of 
the members. 

With regard to the industries authorized, the co-operative societies 
are of course subjected to the provisions of special laws. The bill (93,2) 
adds that authorization may only be granted in case the action of the society 
extends only to members. 

Ill this respect the bill introduces an important innovation: the co¬ 
operative societies for production, says § 94, exercising an industry under 
the industrial law [Gewerheordnung) may also extend their action to iion- 
members only in case all their members are authorized to carry on the same 
industry. This promsion is only a consequence of the industrial legislation 
tending to reinforce the class of small " industrials ” by admitting to the 
exercise of an industiy- only persons endowed with special qualities (for 
example, an individual to exercise the trade of master mason must have 
had a regular apprenticeship and have passed an’’examination). 

Now if the bill did not contain the above provision, the individuals 
excluded from a given profession by the Gewerbeordnung would unite in a 
■co-operative society and by that expedient reach their end, namely, a pro¬ 
fession forbidden to them by the industrial law^. 




We have said above "that the bill does not absolutely exclude nGu-mem- 
bers from participation in co-operative work, when the relations of the society 
TOth rmn-membeis are limited. But with regard to some forms of co- 
operaddhj iisirihuiive co-operative societies, the bill shows itself 
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more severe : it forbids the participation of non-members even to a limited 
degree in the business constituting the object and raison d'etre of the societ}^ 

Besides it is a common opinion and a principle almost iiniversa% acted 
on that credit societies must only grant loans to members. The cause of the 
ruin of some co-operative societies is precisely due to their having acted on 
the opposite principle. 

The object of the credit co-operative societies is to form, by a union of 
many persons of small finances, a body which, uniting in one all the scattered 
forces, would have a large basis for credit and also the possibility of providing 
shareholders with cheap credit and with the least difficulty. Therefore the 
admission of non-members also to credit would be a contradiction of the very 
intentions of the credit co-operative society. But there is more ; this would 
entail a diminution of the security offered by the society. If the society 
makes the necessity of membership a condition for obtaining credit, whoever 
has need of credit will be obliged to become a member, unless he is willing 
to forego the loan. However slight the increase of the security acquired by 
the society at the entrance of each member, when one considers the matter 
as a whole and not isolated cases, one immediately sees its importance. In 
the enquiry made in 1908 it was found that a bankrupt co-operative society 
had 200 members and had granted 1,800 loans. Now it is evident that if 
the members had been 2,000 instead of 200, affairs would have had a 
different issue. Even if the failure had occurred, the society would have 
had larger funds available to satisfy its engagements and meet the deficit, 
the 2,000 members would have had to make some slight sacrifice, whilst the 
200 suffered severely. 

But another reason justifies the above provision. To admit non-mem¬ 
bers to share in the credit of the society would be making it possible for a 
small number of persons to form a co-operative society with the object of 
making profits; in such case they would have every interest in granting 
loans to non-members. 

This would be a business of speculative character in contradiction with 
the co-operative idea. On these considerations the bill forbids the co¬ 
operative credit societies to grant loans to non-members, agreeing in this 
with the German law (§ 8,2) and the Hungarian law (Article XXIII of 
the 1898 law on co-operative credit societies). 


* ^ 

Similarly, the co-operative distributive societies are forbidden to sell 
goods to non-members. Their object is the supply of members with articles 
of personal consumption-cheaper lian they could obtain them at the shops. 
Yet it would not have been contrary' to -the co-operative principle to admit 
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non-members in a limited proportion to make putcliases from the co-operative 
distributive societies. 

The difficult}^ is to arrange that the proportion should be maintained. 
Now the bill, considering that it would be impossible to prevent serious 
abuses, has laid dowm an absolute prohibition subjecting the societies in 
contravention to a fine of from 2 to 500 crowns. 

Exception is only made in cases of necessity ; in the case of perishable 
goods and when losses have to be averted, the society may sell also to non- 
meinbers but mi retaii. The bill has adopted restrictive provisions for the 
co-operative distributive societies, preventing their commencing busmess 
until they have a certain number of members, more precisely 200 in local¬ 
ities were the population exceeds 20,000 and 50 in other places. 


§ 9, special Provisions as to Cretlit Co-operative Societies. 

The bill regulates the credit co-operative societies very precisely. In 
conformit}^ with the provincial law's of Bohemia of the 30th. June, 1906 and 
26th. April, 1900, the law forbids them occupying themselves with business 
outside of their natural field of action, credit. 

In particular they are forbidden (a) to carry on industrial business, 
except it be the provisional exercise of a business acquired gratuitously or 
to save the society from probable losses ; they are forbidden even to parti¬ 
cipate in such undertakings : {b) to buy real estate unless it be a provisional 
purchase to save the society from probable losses, or a purchase effected 
for the requirements of the society, as, for example, for the installation of 
its offices; (c) to buy or sell goods whether for their own account or on com¬ 
mission; (d) to buy and sell bills for a term subject to the fluctuations of 
exchange, either for their own account or on commission. 

The prohibition in § (a) and (c) does not apply to Federations of co¬ 
operative societies acting as central banks and accepting deposits at interest 
only from affiliated co-operative societies. 

The prohibition to purchase real estate and to purchase and sell goods 
is considerably limited in the case of Raiffeisen Banks. 

They form an oi^anization of such sort as to allow of their being 
considered, from the point of view of the agricultural population, as instit¬ 
utions of public utility. 

Besides, in view of the restricted limits of their field of action, which, 
as a tale, is only one or two communes, and the direct knowledge the members 
have of all &e busmess, they are unlikely to proceed without the greatest 
cffintosf^on. Therefore the bill allows them the right to purchase real 
to prevent subdmsion or the sale of land for purposes of speculation ; 
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as well as to purchase farm requisites wholesale for the account of their 
members and to sell the members' produce on commission. 

The bill does not explicitly name the Raiffeisen Banks, but in § 97 
it mentions their characteristics, as follows ; 

(1) unlimited liability {unheschrdnkte Nachschusspflicht ); 

(2) limitation of the field of action to one or more indicated con¬ 
tiguous localities; 

(3) the amount of the share {quote part) not exceeding. 50 crowns 
and the interest on the shares not exceeding that on the savings deposits; 

(4) the profits of each working year assigned to a reserve fund, to 
which the members have no right even in case of the dissolution of the society ; 

(5) exclusion of loans on bills of exchange ; 

(6) interest on loans not exceeding, in all, the interest on deposits 

by I 4%- 

Bet us finally observe that, according to the bill, only co-operative 
credit societies are authorized to accept deposits on interest, issuing savings 
bank books, deposit certificates and similar receipts. Other co-operative so¬ 
cieties may only accept deposits in current account and only from members. 
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BULGARIA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies in Bulgaria. 


The following Article has been to a large extent summarised from the 
work of DOBEEi'F. Die landwirtschaftlichen Kreditgenossenschaften 
in Bulgarien, Thesis for Doctor’s Degree, Erlangen, 1911. 


§ I, Vrhan Banks* 

The political events in Bulgaria in the second half of the 19th. century 
greatly effected the economic conditions of the country, especially agri¬ 
culture. This was due to various causes, more especially to the fact that 
the yottiig state which at once began reforms, was faced by enormous 
expenses leading to a general increase in taxation. Moreover, the people's 
wish to rescue the land from the hands of the former rulers created a large 
demand for land, the price of which at once rose; whilst, on the other hand, 
the revenue diminished through the competition of American agricultural 
exports which began to flood the European markets. 

At the same time a deep and essential transformation w^as coming 
over the economy of the couxitry, which was passing from simple exchange 
of produce in kind to a monetary’' system of economy. 

All these facts necessarily brought about a great scarcity of money. 
The result of this, namely usury, assumed enormoUvS proportions, and 
the various special laws of 1880,1893 etc. did not avail to combat it. 

But this want of money brought about a beneficial result; the develop¬ 
ment of the first Bulgarian co-operative societies of agricultural creditv- 
the Urban Banks/' . 
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These were first instituted in the time of the Turkish doiiiinion 
under Mdhat Pasha who, as far back as 1863, worked intelligently and 
actively in their behalf. The finances of Turkey, not being then in a 
condition to furnish the necessary funds, it was thought best to obtain 
them from the peasants themselves. 

The energy of Mdhat Pasha succeeded in this difificult task, so that, 
in 1863, some of the societies called Urban Banks ” were formed. The 
Turkish Government, recognising their utility, two years later made it com™ 
pulsoi^' to found such banks in the chief towns of each district. 

All agriculturists without distinction had the right to make loans, 
but they were also obliged to pay a special tax for the formation of a 
capital for the working of the said banks. 

The tax might be paid in kind, as also the restitution of the sum 
borrowed. The bank undertook the sale of such produce at market prices. 
In 1867 the tribute in grain was converted into tribute in money. No 
new bank could begin operations before accumulating a capital of 4,000 frs. 

The administration consisted of four councillors from the district, 
of whom two had to be Mahomedans and two Christians ; and of a cashier. 
It was also under the supenision of the district coimcil. The banks chiefly 
granted to the farmers credit on personal security, or on pledge or mortgage, 
generally for a short term. 

The advantages accruing to the farmers were very great: the rate of 
interest although fairly high (at the beginning, 12%, falling in 1864, to 10%, 
and in 1873 to 9 %) was an enormous relief in comparison with the inter¬ 
est demanded by the usurers, which often exceeded 100 %. 

A third of the profits of the banks was employed in useful public 
works ; the other two thirds went to increase the funds. 

These rural banks were progressing, when in 1877 the Turco-Russian 
war broke out. The consequences were fatal. In the general disorder, 
not only, the beneficient movement stopped, but the sackings that took 
place, the destruction of the books, and the dishonesty of the debtors who 
repudiated their debts completed the ruin. When the war ended (1872) 
the provisional Russian Government wished to xe-organise the banks and 
published an edict to that effect, which, however, introduced no radical 
changes in the rules which governed them before. 

The sphere of action of the banks was extended in the succeeding 
years by new rules which gave them the right of granting loans to non- 
agriculturists out of funds procured by the deposits of orpl^an minors 
entiusted tO' them, and entitling them to receive deposits from outsiders. 
The ban'ks; 'Continued to work on these principles till December 23rd., 1894, 
when a lavr made a first radical transformation in their existence, entrusting 
the direction of the agricultural banks to the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce. Thus, whilst on the one hand the administration of such banks, 
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entrusted I'cfore too often to inexpert and biassed persons, came under 
Goveriiiiumt control, their nature was so completely transformed as to 
make of tlieni institutions dependent on the central power. 

A new law of December 31st., 1903, completed the work of central¬ 
ization by creating the '' Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria ” by the union of 
all the local banks. We shall not dwell further on the constitution and work¬ 
ing of this bank having already treated of it at length in the June Number of 
our Bulletin. 

Suhice it to sa}” that it had a veiy beneficial effect on the 
rural banks, as they were no’w provided with a large amount of capital and 
their diffusion was encouraged by assiduous and intelligent T)ropagancla. 
A new institution, the Central Bank of Bulgaria, the foundation of which 
was decided upon I'jy the law* of 17th Decenil}er, 1910 (old style), the func¬ 
tions and organization of wiiich w’e shall deal with in the next number 
of the Bulletin, lias recentl}’* replaced the iVgricultural Bank of Bulgaria 
in €\x-i:ythiT}g relating to co-operati\’e credit. 


§ 2 . T/ie Afiricnltura.1 Co-operntire Credit Societies, 


The first Bulgarian co-operative credit societies on the Raiffeisen 
system were founded in 1S97 on the initiative of a master of the agricultural 
school at Rustchuk, named Kardjewa Unfortunately, the two first, founded 
in the villages of Straklewo near Rustchuk and Escerwena-Woda, lasted 
only a short time, owing largely to the inexperience of their founders. 

This failure did not, liow''ever, prevent the good idea from being taken 
up again two years later by a congi'ess of rural teachers, held at Krossew'o. 
This time the efforts were crowned with great success, notwithstai'iding 
that the difficulties were increased by the distrust of the peasants, deepened 
by the ill-success of the first attempt. Consequently, one cannot be sur¬ 
prised if, in so prejudiced an environment, the developinent of the first co¬ 
operative societies of agricultural credit was extremely slow. 

There were founded: 

in the year 1899 .. 

» 1900 . 

» 1901 . 

)) 1902 

» 1903 . 

Altogether 29 banks w’ere founded years. 


2 Loan Banks 
5 

— j» 

13 

9 


4 
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Ill 1903 au important fact modified the status of these co-operative 
societies. The Bulgarian Agricultural Bank, recognising the iniraeiise utility 
of such banks to the whole country, decided to take an active part in their 
development. With that object the central administration of the Bank 
drafted special instructions to the branches and agencies ordering them to 
encourage the institution of new rural banks, and even if necessary to take 
part in their management: it ordered its officials to study the principles 
of the Raiffeisen system and promote its diffusion, and, what mattered still 
more, it placed upon the estimates large appropriatio;is for subsidising 
future banks. 

The slow development of the first co-operative credit societies, after 
the impulse given-by the Agricultural Bank, at once advanced rapidty ; 

There were founded: 



I^oan Banks 

Proportional 

Increase 

J^umber 
of Members 

from iSqgto 1904 . . . 

.... 29 . . 

■ • - % ■ 

. . 1,622 

1905 . , . . 

.... 71 . . 

• • 244 % • 

. - 5,65s 

igo6 . . . . 

.... 47 . . 

• • 47 ''0 • 

. . 10,243 

1907 . . . . 

.... 91 . . 

. . 62 0/0 . 

. . 19,422 

igoS . . . . 

.... 162 . . 

. . 68 0/, . 

• . 28,744 

1909 . . . . 

.... 280 . . 

• • 70 % • 

• ■ 35,289 

30 Sept., 191C . . . . 

.... 95 . . 

• • - % • 

. , 40,00c 


775 




Whilst before in five years they only succeeded in founding 29 credit 
banks, the number of these, after the intervention of the Bank, rose in 
one year to 71; in September, igio there were already 775. likewise the 
number of members which was 1,622 at the end of 1904, exceeded 40,000 
in September, 1910. 

The members were divided among the 772 co-operative societies in the 
ratio of about 60 to 80 each. It is well to note that although they recruited 
especially amongst farmers (89 %), those belonging to other professions 
were never excluded: thus, they had as members workmen (2 %) small 
merchants {1.9 %) priests and teachers (2 %) etc. The participation of 
these other members of the rural community was rightly welcomed, as 
affording an element of equilibrium in moments of agricultural crisis. 

Dobreff furnishes the following data as to the economical con¬ 
ditions of the membeis; 
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Members Assets and LiabiliUes, 
Assets. 


Year 

Total Amount 

Total 

Per Member 

i 

Total 5 

s 

Personal 

Eestaf 

Heal Estate 

Peal Estate 

Personal 

Estate 

1907 

57,236,823 

9,058,661 

66,295,484; 

2 , 947*09 

446.61 

i 3413-50 ; 

igo8 

98,478.754 

24,377,922! 

} 1 

122,856,676 

3422.51 

848.62 

4371*13 : 

1909 

119,784,248 

1 

21,630,1511 

> 1 

; 141,414,399 

I 

3391-54 

610.10 

4,001.64 1 

’ i 


Liabieities. 


{Exclusive of Debits to the Co-operative Societies). 


Year 

Total Amount of Eiabilities 

Total 

j 

Average 

Private 

to the State | -pQ^^Qiis 

to Agricultural 
Banks 

to Other 
Banks 

per Member • 

1507 

1 

! 

117,036 j 918,008 

946,570 

177,508 

2,159,122 

j 

III.16 

1908 

^37>m j E 5 i 7>543 

1,469.753 

1 397,252 

1 3,521,769! 

i j 

122.54 

1909 

161,272 1 1,660,729 

1 

2,061,317 

[ 183,135 

i 4,966,453' 

1 

115,25 


In addition : 60% of the members possessed from 2 to 10 head of cattle 
(iS % from I tQ 2, etc.), 40 % from 10 to 50 head of small stock (22.6 % 
from I to 10, 54] % from 50 to 75 ) rTCj.6o^{, of the members had from 
30 to 50 ha. of land (15 % from 10 to 30,17.20 3 ^ 75). All these 

data show that the members of the co-operative societies belong mostly 
to the class of small and middle proprietors, that is to saja exactly the 
classes for whom the banks were founded. 

The above tables show a slight but uninterrupted decrease in the debt 
towards the State and. to private persons (that is to say, in many cases, 
to usurers) which ma}’^ be considered as the first real benefit conferred bj' 
the co-operative banks. 
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§ 3. The Co-operative Credit Societies iJ? Meeexit Vears^ 

We have already said that the development of the BtiJgariaii co¬ 
operative credit societies was due rather to the work of the Agricultural 
Bank, which furnished the necessary capital for their forniation, than to 
the spontaneous initiative of the agriculturists. Thus the need for contrib¬ 
utions from the members was less strongly felt than generally in co¬ 
operative societies of the same kind, as they had but little importance in 
the formation of the working capital. In fact they figure in the total 
liabilities in the following ratio : 


31st. December, 1905. 10,9 % 

» » 1906. 7.4 % 

» » 1907. 6.2 % 

» » 1908. 7-2 % 

» » 1909. 8.5% 

Both. September, 1910. 8.7 % 


The figures may be compared with those that represent the contrib¬ 
utions of the Agricultural Bank to the total assets : 


Year 1905.46% 

» 1906.62 % 

» 1907.70% 

» 1908.67 % 

» 1909.60% 

» 1910.61 % 


From this one sees the Bank was the principal agent in the life of the 
credit societies. In addition to the contributions of the members a very 
small part was represented by their savings and those of outsiders composing 
the rural population. This was due not only to the distrust felt by the 
Bulgarian peasants for this kind of institution, and to the real scarcity of 
money prevailing amongst a large number of them, but also to the fact 
that they prefer to invest their savings in the pruchase of land, when they 
do not wish to keep them in cash. The deposits made by private persons. 
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tTtli'iiltiti’?! oil })C‘n'eiitrige of the total ol the rlehit operations of the societies, 
aii' shown io tilt* following tni'ile: 


Y^««' 

Dep<iKJt« 

Savings 

Total 

ir|('s5 . . . 


14 

36 

'ic)C)6 . . . 

. . . 16.5 

7-3 

bo 

,jc)07 . . . 

. . . 12.7 

4.7 

17.4 

. . . 

• ■ . 13 

5-7 

18.7 

igoo . . . 

. . . 16.4 

7.6 

24 

. 

• ■ • 15-9 

6.1 

22 


The Fitilgiirian Agricnltiiral Bank came to the assistance of the Co¬ 
operative Societies hy opening a cnrrenit account for them at the beginning 
of <‘ver>' year. Prior to the Act of iith. March, 1901, this was not however 
(lone unless a special inspector carefully examined the financial status of 
the- soeict,y and that of each of its members. After such inspection, the 
In'anch bank nearest to the seat of the society, pronounced judgmenton 
its sohaaicy. The maximum limit of credit was fixed by the central ad¬ 
ministration. The control of the local societies by the Agricultural Bank 
is exercised uninterruptedly ; the current account is immediately suspended 
wlicn they coniinit irregularities or when they grant loans on insufficient 
security or infringe any regulation or provision of the banks. 

Tills control, though very necessary, entails constant interference with 
the societies. that owing to the fact that they work with capital furn¬ 
ished in great jiart by the Bank, and that they are subject to its control, 
they lose their independence and almost become branches of the Bank. 
But not absohitely so, as these societies, having a restricted field of action 
possess many of the advantages of small local co-operative societies, 
cliicf of which, is that knowledge of and control over the members which 
make the working of personal credit possible. The law of 17th. December, 
ir)i j, also confers, with slight modifications, this power of control on the 
new c'entail Co-operative Jkink of Bulgarin. 


§ 4. The Assets of Credit Societies, 

The principal work of the co-operative credit societies consists in grant¬ 
ing short term loans to their members for an amount that cannot exceed 
50 % of their estimated funds. This valuation is made in various ways in 
the case of the various societies, but always^ on the basis' of the land the^ 
own, 'audit is then controlled' by' special' inspectors/sent exptesriy by 
the Bulgarian Agricultural Bank.”' ' - ’ .' 
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Ijet us now see what the loans amount to and how they are <liv!<ic<l 
amongst the members. The following have been granted : 



Members 

Thousands 
of .lycwas 

I^ewsis 

per Member 

1st. Janiiaiy, 1906 

5.658 

0,860 

h, 152 

» » 1907 

10,243 

2,388 

n 232 

» 1908 

19,422 

5.4W, 

)) 277 

» }) 1909 

28,744 

8,151 

» 283 

» 1910 

.35.289 

10,486 

)> 297 

30tli. September, 1910 

37,706 

12,289 

325 


This table shows a continual increase in the average value of the loan. 
But as this average is calculated for very different values, it is well to 
examine the figures more in detail. 

On 1st. Janauary, 1910, 49,396 loans made by the 402 soeii'tie.s to their 
members were divided as follows : 








l^crcentatue 
of Total 

M embers 

.P«;rccnta|i(e 
of Total 

A m 0 u n t 

Loans from 

10 

to 

50 

lewas 

18.2 

3*0 

» 

)) 

30 

» 

100 

» 

22.3 

8.6 

)) 

)) 

100 

)) 

200 

)) 

24-5 

18.3 

)i 

)) 

200 

)) 

300 


hbS 

i(h 1 

)) 

)) 

8 

CO 

» 

500 


13-4 

24,5 

)) 

)J 

500 

)> 

700 

» 

4.6 


n 

» 

700 

» 

1,000 

)> 

2.7 

ukU 

V) 

}) 

1,000 

» 

1,500 

p 

0.7 

3.8 

» 

)) 

1.500 

» 

2,000 

» 

0.16 

r,2 


)) 

2,000 

» 

5,000 

» 

0 

d 

(J.6 


After showing what loans are made by the societies to their memiiers, 
it win not be less interesting to see the use made of them. We therefore 
pve the following table from the annual report of the central federation 
of the agricultural co-operative societies for 1908 and some official data 
of the Agricultural Bank on the work of the credit societies in 1909. 
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Tsi' Iliads* of in tlio year 1906-1909: 



Perccutasie 
of Total 

Nwinber of Coaas 

190O ,r»/oo 

Percentage 
of Total 

Amount of Toaiis 

xgo6 1909 

Percentage 
of Total 
Am oiint 

of’ debts . , 

- - 35‘^ 

41.7 

33-7 

43-5 

272 

Ihircliase of land . . . 

• * 21.9 

H.2 

17-5 

26.7 

309 

ihirchase cattle . . . 

. . 12.9 

28.0 

C).8 

8.6 

190 

1‘Payment of taxes , , . 

. . 13.1 

6.5 

6-7 

3-3 

108 

Purchase of grain . . . 

• . 2.8 

I.O 

II.I 

5-7 

108 

Loans for cnlli\'ating. . 

- • 05 

0.3 

I -.5 

0,9 

118 

I/), a,ns for Iiaivesting . . 

. . 1.1 

0.6 

I.O 

0-5 

XI8 

I/Oans for agricultural 

nia- 





cliinery . 

. . 1,2 

,i .0 

1-3 

1.2 

204 


Ivoans fcjr other unproductive 
|)urpc>ses (celeliration 0 f 

marriages, funerals, etc.) . ir.2 8.7 16.9 9.6 129 


These data are most important as they explain why the Bulgarian 
co-operative societies of agrieiiltunil credit have not yet attained the devel¬ 
opment whicii they perhaps might. Whilst the object of these banks 
was to furnish the fanners witli capital that would help them to progress 
by means of fanning improvement, the purchase of agricultural machinery 
etc., we see that the greater part of the capital, 88 %, is used for produc¬ 
tive putiioses. Foremost amongst these is the repayment of previous 
debts* 

When the first c;o-operative societies arose, many of the farmers who 
groaned under the weight of usury at once took advantage of the first 
capital obtained from the banks to pay off previous liabilities. 

To these must be added other unproductive expenses, such as payment 
of taxes, celebration of marriages, funerals etc. purchase of land, etc. 

It is therefore only natural that the relief obtained from the banks has 
only been momentary: one creditor was substituted for another, but 
this creditor also had to be paid; at the expiration of the term the 
agriculturists found it impossible to return the capital loaned from the 
banks. , 

, Fox this reason renewals are, very frequent, bills are often renewed, 
several times, 
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r.eiiewals were granted : 


once 

for 

23-5 % 

twice 

» 

147 % 

3 times 

» 

8.1% 

4 » 

>) 

3 - 6 % 

5 » 


2.7 "0 


of debts. 
)) 

» 

)> 

» 


And now a few last words on the expenses of the various societies: 


Year 

Total EJxpenses 
(in francs) 

Per Bank 

Pet 'Member 

1906 

219,040 

1.571 

21 

1909 

1,201,989 

2,443 

34 


Most of these expenses represent the interest which each society lias 
to pay to its creditors: that due to the Agricultural Bank alone amounts 
to 414,031 lewa ; then come 147,117 'cwa due as interest on deposits, 
members' savings and shares {quotes-payt ' ). The ;-\i of the sum is accoiuitecl 
for by expenses of administration, s. 1; rl , hnleiuiiities etc. 


§ 5. jy'ederation of the Co-operative Credit Societies* 

As elsewhere, the need has been felt in Bulgaria of federating the 
various co-operative societies formed for similar objects. This movement 
is only of recent date, on account of the former scanty development of the 
co-operative societies. Only in 1907 the need of such centralization was 
felt, after a congress called by the oldest and most flourishing co-operative 
societies of the district of Rustchuk, in November of that year. The fed ¬ 
eration began to work, 24th January, 1908, with the following objects: 

(i) To unite all the co-operative societies under one single legal re¬ 
presentative ; 

(3) To keep the various 'Co-operative societies in dose and constant 
tiucfa with one another ; 

(3) "Pn promote the interests of the co-operative societies, and pro¬ 
tect them by means of inspection and the union of the co-operatiye 
societies among themselves and with outside societies; 

'.:'':(4) The^ colfective purchase of machinery and chemical:/manure 
and the co-operative sale of agricultural produce. 

Whilst the federation undertook these tasks, the Bulgarian Agricultural 
. Bank slill 'retained its position,as. the central institute of credit.'The" federa¬ 
tion however, had the right of fixing the limits within which the various' 
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v«' ’‘Tr* i societies could ask for credit from tlie A.coinillL, V' 

^ osi'pt^se the fedcraticm several times a year seat to Oh i. ~ j- 
1 i;»' ■'■. t ice. iiis|KHiors hclongitig to a revising committee esp.vi; 'Sc o. ;h, ,i 
lO'i -'n. iHirpitNC at the headquarters of the fedea*atioii itsch os ■ t. 
!'* ' icjo8. Rci'ent provisions, have considerabty smipitr; ihe 

s;. h! ■ ■ of r-oeijdfni and we shall have occasion to mention tlieiii in tiic ^nuxt 
nco I cf iL-e Bi'lletiii of Iktmoniic .and Social .Intelligence. 

V'‘* 'a iH alioii r^^orcover btisies itself in organizing ttavdiiag k' ‘ 'cr- 
j-.liij'o to |)roriKde the developnient. of agricidliiinl in 

ii H, uoch htarichcs hi Bulgaria.' 

Ii 'hllowing data sliow the wnirk of the federation. At its k it 
i' h ct)“0|?eiative societies out of 369 then existing ; oi' 1 *•, 

fis in. lion \¥a,s extended to 318 co-operative societies, w-liilsl thcve 
Ifs-v ’H?w ii/ached the number of 65c.. ■ 

jt .'idi \11y the federation is a co-operative-society- with liniitcii 1i- 
e1 'H<y, e.j'h member being liable for five linns the stun which he h,.v. usi- 

li..i > ,* f-' ;i V'd , 

'fift' wm'b.iiig capital of the federation consists^: 

. (,1,) of im siiiii of 100 Bew'a paid tip by cachbiieiiilxT on 

iiig the kHivralioii. 

(2) e'')iitiii,mtions which each afliliated co-operath^e society is lioninl 
to pvy in tlie ratio of 2% of its gross, profits; starti.iig from a niiidriiiiiji 
of io 1/ Vva. ' ■ ‘ 

l\) Siibveutioiis from the agrictilttiral Bepaitiiieiit and fnrtlier pro¬ 
fits by the federntion itself, donations etc. . ■ 

Tlic‘ is inonaged .by a board of monagement of 12 iiieiobers 

and a i,Mmfd of supervision consisting of three persons. 

Tilt; IVdcmiioii of the co-operative societies governed on the prirciiples 
set foilli aliDVcy suffered in 1910, after two years’ existence, from :uainiis 
dissiiisioiis, which ended in a split,and, the formation of two separate ini- 
eratiaris, of wliieli the i!K>st important,. the Principal Federation”, has 
coidiuueil to wotk on tlie priniciples we have just indicated. 
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FRANCE. 

1 . CURRliNT (^UESTlONvS. 

t'o-opcrativc iVs'ricuItui'al ('redit During the Year 1909 - 19 JO. 

ScHifccw : 

R,{ippMtlH ihv'VdU's |mu h‘ iuini;'4rt‘ fir rAnricultnrt* a.n IM'csidfui <U‘ la Kc|:m1)liqtu:‘ Air le Fonc- 
tif>rsiuaDMH ct k*H iwaltalH fits Cul^y.cs de civ.lU a^picaU* naiiucl ca .i«)()') el en {Re- 
hv Minishr ♦// AgiicuifntY f<> thv Pn'suirni of Air Rcfmhlic on the vorking 
mni ta the mutual ag^tcuUnrai credii huftkfi in if)oa and 

Jommi (tffidd An 0 iUTvinlnr toio t*) *lu ,? Sf'pttanbre t<)i i, lijounml O/jidei of Ikembcr 
nik,, sqto mtd Sepkmher e.nd., enr). 

Bit aan de tp»ricolc* « M'hts^dt're fie rAi.p’u.niUun\ Si.Tvka? «.lii credit nmlsicl et de la co- 
operatiua a|:ri«'>ks. {Tint yenra of agyicnltuyai mufU, Mimstry of ageicuiUm, Agmuituml 
muiimi chdi! and Cfh'Of^t'f’i'dion service), \\n% Iinpritueric Na.tu>aal(‘, n)io. 

TL SAt;Mtfa 4 : 1^' ere<Ht ‘‘a l'r;me<‘. Sea ttrijdnts, won. ewstn*, won avenir. {Agdcullurat 

cmfH in Fmnee, Its origint Us fnvgrcss, its fuditr) FarB, Biljnnrie a,s^ricc>lc! dc* la Maison 
r«sii«ine, rpiu 

Bulletin nieittaiel de Ididtion dew Caissea ruraks et onvi1<)res. (iMoMhiy Hniteiin of (he Rural 
and W'orhmcfffi Ifanks Ihmn). Fa.rirt, 

.A.mnmlt'e des Hyudieda ajU'ief,»lf,?a. {Agriadtiteal Syndiattes Yearbook), raris, Berj^er-lAivraiilt, 
mil. 

Anmiaire fie I'Agticnliure et flea Aaaofdatjfaja ag»’let.»ks {Yearbook of AgrienUnre ami AgricuUwal 
Assodaiiopis}, ikirin, xnir, 

§ I, Tiie Varimm Farnw nf Agrkndtiimjt Crorili hi Frunco^ 

TI:ie itistitiition of aii orgjioic system of agricultural credit r^HcIi, 
oil account of the' special conditions under which the agricultural industry 
is developeth constitutes one of the liardest problems of ntral economy, 
1ms been very slow and difficult in its working out, especially'in 
BYance. (i). 

(i) IkM* tlie nistory of ligrlcnltanil credit iti lAraace, see Hit excelleat work by M. Segufer 
' dt«l atUke begiimtag of this iito: BuMin of Emmfnk md Eodd 

Dec. 3Wt., 1910, |>i). i3i'9 and 37.1, and April 3oili., 1911, p* B5. 
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The idea of granting credit to farmers hrst appeared at the time when 
the agricultural movement which had begun in the middle of the last 
century had become assured. Economists, agriculturists and statesmen 
had been agitating for it for about forty years, arousing discussions, 
inquiries, bills and orders of the day in great number. The matter 
ended by some more or less unhappy attempts, such as that of the Central 
Bank for Agricultural Credit, founded in i860, and the Credit I-'oucier, 
which finally collapsed in 1876 as the result of speculation. According 
to the most authoritative writers, the main reason for this failure was a 
lack of clear ideas on the nature of agricultural credit, and especially on 
account of the dominating idea that prevailed at that time, namely, that 
the agricultural banks were nothing but ordinary banks and that they ought 
consequently to adopt the same criteria and the same methods towards 
farmers as towards industrial or commercial men. Excessive centrali¬ 
sation, the spirit of speculation, the absence of the mutual element, these 
are the essential defects which retarded the adoption of a credit system. 

The period from 1880 to 1885 was the prelude to a new point of view. 
The example of other countries, and especially of Germany and Italy, a 
Report by Eeon Say which drew the attention of the French agricultural 
world to the excellent development of agricultural credit in Eombardy, 
the encouraging results obtained in the matter of urban credit by the 
Popular Bank of Mentone, all these facts convinced those who were at 
the head of the movement that agricultural credit, in Say’s now cele¬ 
brated phrase, ought not to be organised from above, but from belme ; it 
was started for the most part by the initiative of the persons interested, 
united in the bonds of mutuality. 

In the meanwhile, the new agricultural professional movement, favoured 
by the Eaw of 1884 on syndicates, extended the practice of association 
to the various parties of rural activity, and thus prepared the ground 
for mutual credit. In 1885, the Syndicate of Poligny (Jura) organisetl 
the first agricultural credit society, and its example was soon followed 
by the Syndicates of Senlis (Oise) and Die (Dr6me). 

It was at this time that the Central Federation of Popular Credit began 
to found, under the direction of M. Charles Rayneri, its agricultural banks 
collective societies, with variable capital, in the Department of the Mar¬ 
itime Alps. M. Rostand became the apostle of the organisation of agricul¬ 
tural credit in the Department of Boaches-du-Rh6ne, which was founded 
under the aegis of the Savings Banks. The latter, supporting the credit 
of the local mutual societies, had to carry back to the land which had re¬ 
produced it the capital formed of the savings of the farmers. Eastly, 
M. Durand started a strong propaganda in the region of Eyons in favour 
of the Raiffeisen banks. The Union of Rural and Workmen’s Banks 
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If Ml iimikii liiwifiiv was theti fonnecl, joinitig them into an important 

feclenitio’i. 

Tlie tlfiveniineni ami. rarliomeat diti not wish the teachings of this 
spoiitaiieons and iVrtile movement to he ,l(jst: it desired to bring about an 
or^^dnk systeiii of agriculiuta] credit which could i)e extended to all parts 
of the (amntry. Jjiles M.eline hcHauue the supporter of this great reform. 

Tile {iriucipte that the credit for tiie current operations of the agricui- 
tiirul iiidtistry should he organised from hdow and based on mutuality, 
|>ro{essi()nal trust iuid personal guarantee, now prevails everywhere. 
Tlie cptestii)!! is one of offering to .farmers a simple and elastic type of 
society, fret! from foiiiialities and fiscal charges, and such, in fact, as can easily 
be assured in the various agricultural regions. The Meline Taw of 
November sth., 1894, which founded the local mutual agricultural credit 
banks liased on tlie syndicates and getting their members from them, 
was therefore passed. Tliis kind of banks enjoys a special r^ime in 
comparison with the other institutions that it was possible to form up to 
tliis time, in accootance with the Taw of 1867 on societies with variai)ie 
cs:ipitu! am! these banks arc subjected to a mininutm of formality; 
at the time they are founded, they must deposit the list of their admin¬ 
istrators and uieiul wrs at the record office of the J ustice of the Peace, and 
also, once a year, must send in the list of tlmr .members and the summarised 
tal)le of their receipts and expenses. They are exempted from payment of 
licences and tlie tax on personal estate. 

The local bank is a commercial society and consequently must submit 
as fat as its book-keeping is concerned, to the prescriptions of the Commer¬ 
cial Code. It may carry on the same operations as a bank. 

The capital must be constituted by shares (parts), and must be formed 
of nominal vshares exclusively subscribed by the members. These shares 
may luring in a fixed interest of not mote than 3'J4 ‘)or hut they must not 
pay any dividerul Wlien of the profits have been set aside for the 
reserve fund, the remaining quarter is distributed to the members in pro¬ 
portion to the operations that they have had with the bank. The law 
leaves the local hanks perfectly free to fix in their rules the kind of ad¬ 
ministration that they prefer, the degree of liability of their members and 
the way in which they intend to distribute the profits. 

As to the co-operative spirit animating the local banks, those banks 
created by the law of 1894 resemble the rural Raiffeisen banks,, but 
'they differ from them as far as. capital, liability and distribution 
of the profits are concerned. A study of these banks from this point,of 
view will show that they geatly resemble .the Schulze Delitsche type. 

However, a larg^e number have adopted,, the system' of joint .and' 
several liability : this tendency seems likely henceforth'^to prevail,, among 
the^ organisers of mutual credit. , ^, 
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During the five years froini8g4to 1899 the local mutual credit ''u’lks 
existed on their own resources, without any assistance from the State (l) 
like the collateral groups of the Rostand and Durand Banks. But if the 
supporters of independent credit cite this fact as an example to Ix^ followed, 
it is certain that the insufficiency of capital available prevented the 
local societies from extending and spreading. A new tendency was soon 
manifested, that of offering the societies the means permitting them to 
face the growing needs of rural life. 

A good occasion soon occurred for soliciting the intervention of the 
State for this purpose. The privilege which had been accorded to the Bank 
of France more than a century before had expired, and the Daw of Novem¬ 
ber 17th., 1897, which renewed this privilege up to 1920. obliged tlie Bank 
to pay over to the State every year a sum corresponding to the eiglith of 
the discount on its bills at interest. This sum was not to be less than 
2 million francs, and the Bank further put at tlie disposal of the State, 
without interest and for the entire duration of its privilege, a sum of 40 
millions. The whole of this payment together with the advance was 
to be devoted to agricultural credit. 

After long discussions on the criteria to l)e applied in the distribution 
of this money to farmers and to the associations, the idea of creating a 
central institution of the type of the Prussian Central Bank was at first 
excluded. The principle of decentralisation that M 61 ine so strongly 
defended then prevailed, and thus we arrived at the Daw of March 3Tst, 
1899, which created the regional banks 0/ mutual agricultural credit. 

These societies are formed on the same principles as inspired the 
fouudation of the local banks, and the same juridical form was adopted 
for them. They exercise in regard to these the function of iustitutious of 
the second degree, unite them together in regional groups, and 
transmit to them the means gratuitously accorded by the State. Their 
action is at first limited to facilitating the ordinary credit operations at 
short date made by the members of the local societies and guaraiitccil hy 
the latter. This sphere of action is extended little l)y little, its we aliail 
soon see. 

In order to fulfil their first task, which is always their fundamental 
one, the regional banks discount the bills signed by the members of tlie local 
societies and endorsed by the latter. They also grant loans to the local 
banks in order to enable them to constitute a working capital. 

The regional banks may obtain gratuitous loans out of the State 
funds coming from the Bank of France up to tlie amount of four times 
their paid-up capital and for the duration of five years, unless the period 

(i) In 1898, the local banks mimberetl 136, which nnmber had reached 3,000 in t.jio 

as we shall see. ‘ . ' ^ 
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be renewed A specivil Cr>inniLssion has to deal with the distribiitioii of 
tiicsi' siuiis, and a corps of inspectors supervises tlie regular working of the 
societies, d'he haw estul>lisiied that the interest on the shares must'not be 
more than 5 ‘‘A ajul tliat the niaximum deposits and bonds which the socie¬ 
ties luive tlie rigid: to issue sliall not he more than o;f the sum total of 
their bills in liand. 

Furlher, may rediscount their bills with the Bank of France or 
with otiier hirgc luedit institutes, lire bills must bear the three required 
signature's before they" can be negotiated, those of the farmer, the local 
liank and the regional bank. 

Two years after the promulgation of the Baw, there were already 
lO of these banks at work, and this number had risen to 96 in 1910, or 
more tliun erne per Department. 

The new needs of agriculture, which are taking more and more of an 
indUvStrial character every day, the progress made by the co-operative 
idea in agricultural production, the growing necessity for small families 
to develop and consolidate the small properties which are threatened by 
too minute a parcelling out and by the rural exodus, all these facts have 
brought about an extension of agricultural credit and consequently the new" 
attributes of the bodies created for the purpose of realising it. Side by 
side witli agricultural credit at short date, there is the long date credit 
granted to cooperative societies by the Baw of 1907 and to farmers 
individually by the Law of 1910. 

We have already spoken of these measures in preceding Bulletins (i). 
It will be sufficient now to recall here that according to the Law of 
December 2()th., 1906, the regional banks may grant loans to co-operative 
production societies, and societies for the transformation and sale of 
agricultural products for a period of 25 years at a very low interest (2 %) 
and up to double the amount of the paid-up capital. For this purpose 
the State may grant loans without interest to the banks, which must not 
exceed altogether the third of the annual sum paid by the Bank of France. 

In application of the Law of March 19th., 19x0, the regional banks may 
grant loans to fanners, through the intermediary of the local societies, up 
to the amount of 8,000 francs, for the purpose of buying or improving small 
landed properties ; these loans must be paid back by yearly instalments 
in 15 years. For this purpose the State assigns, gratuitously, a part of 
the fund formed by the annual payments of the Bank of France to the 
regional banks, in sums not exceeding altogether the double of their paid- 
up capital. 

In addition to the mutual societies, the'mechanism of 'which we have 
briefly indicated, and in addition also to various groups of independent 

(i) Btilletitts of Dec. 1910 , p. 274 and April, tpii, p. ^ 207 . 
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niial societies, like the Durand banks, there are some large fmfuiei-i1 iii- 
stitutions which deal indirectly in agricultural credit DpetatioriK vvith 
farmers. These institutions discount agricultural bills and wnnanlr. 

The T’.'ui.k of I^rance, which has dealt especially in agriciiltiiial cn'dil for 
maay years past, particularly for the purpose of making the p^md^a^^e of 
c. ttle easier in the large cattle breeding districts like Noniiandy and Sa voy 
to cite but one example, may be instanced as one of these ir-atjtiilio'ts. 

It was so engaged even before the foundation of co-opsr: t’vc credit. 

If ee wish to make a distinction between the various forms of FreiKii 
agiicnlirnrisl credit, we may divide them in the following rmi i va r: 

i) I'nim the point of view of the character of the organs dcaiin;t in ii : 
fl) agricultural credit subsidised and regulated by the Stale: (loenl 
and regional banks) ; ■ 

e) iviutual agricultural credit not .subsidised and icd. v>cr:d:,nt 
(rural 33m-ai-.d banks, agricultural Rostand banks, Rayneri soi ivties,fte.); 

agricultural credit (Bank of hTaiice and other 

firvrrudal^mstitutians); . 

■ 2 ) from the point of'Oiew of its nature and object : 

d) short date personal credit for the current operations of jirivate 
persons and associations (exercised by all the institutions comprised in 

; fi) losig date personal credit (with a real supplefnentary gunrantdfej 
for the purchase and improvement of small properties (exereised l>y the 
institutions indicated under the letter a); 

/) icmg date personal credit (with a real supplemental,'^ guarardcj') 
in favour of co-operative societies (exercised by the regional baidvK itidicalfd 
miuder:tliedetterm).I.I': 

The irstitutes fundamen for agricultutd mvlit are 

at pieswit the mutual regional banks and the mutual local I ..inks. Tin-se 
foii.i the sj-stem of mutual subsidised credit. Their chief (>T«'v:di(.(;s .are 
for short date credit with a personal guarantee, which operation.s me very 
typical of the credit granted to farmw^^ 

In the course of this article we shall have occasion to spe;tk of tile 
Ugriculturai credit that we have distinguislved in cat:egoi ies 
u and b of N® i, and of the results furnished during the period irjop-iQto. 
iSs to hbH.cb-^^ we shall ^ak of it in conuee- 

v^0h''^itli;credi|'tn'-a:fbit%6niihg^B^ 



wap&h b3r,:tjlie''.l4i)ir'.df.j9o6,^ see/'AtiHlI-^huBiklJte' 
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§ snhsidtscd tJfe rr.sii//N' 

iinrirti! 

We iiiid, ill ttie Animal Report of the Minister o£ Agricnlttire which 
is (Irawii up on liroad lines, a table giving an eticouragiiig aspect of the 
working anc't results of the inutiial credit banks in 1910. 


1. RKGIONAL BANKS. 


1 . Number oj the renioncd banks,—Loans received. — There were 
95 of these banks in 1909, and another one was formed in the following 
year. In 19x0, the banks received 11,386,815 francs from the State in 
loans, against 9,825,290 francs in 1909. Altogether, the sums put 
at the disposal of the above mentioned banks in 19x0 amounted to 
57,177,423 francs. 

The greater part of this sum, namely, 50,442,585 francs was assigned 
in conforinity with the I^aw of 1899 for the purpose of meeting the dis¬ 
counting of the local bank bills and constituting tlieir working fund. 
A small part only was used for carrying out the laws of 1906 and 1910, 
as will be seen by the following table : 


vSITUAXION 

i^oans granted in accordance witii the laws 

ia99 

1906 

1910 


francs 

francs 

francs 

On December 31st., i<p9. 

'Ill tlie course of '1910 .. 

44,108,688 

6,773,550 

2 , 123,775 

2,284,265 

2,329,000 

Total . . . 

Repayments to tlie State. 

50,883,238 

439,653 

4,407,040 

1,200 

2,329,000 

Remaining at their disposal on De¬ 
cember 31st., 1910 ....... 

50,442,385 

4,405,840 

2,329^000 

Total . , . 

57 >i 77425 


2. Advances to regional banks for short date credit, — The of&dal 
Report shows how the advances for short date credit ,wete'^distributed 


5 
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Up to ic|ro among the regional banks. If we group tiierii. togetli.er in 
classes according to the amount they received, we see that 


6 regional 

banks received loans up to. 

50,000 hr. 

17 

} j 

,, from 50,000 to 

100,000 „ 

25 

}} 

„ ■ „ 100,000 

250,000 ,, 

21 

}} }’> 

„ „ 250,000 „ 

500,000 ,, 

12 „ 

j j }} 

„ „ 500,000 „ 

1,000,000 ,, 

10 „ 

j j }> 

„ „ 1,000,000 „ 

2,000,000 ,, 

3 

if 

,, „ 2,000,000 ,, 

4,000,000 ,, 


A considerable proportion of them received, therefore, from 100,00, 
to 500,000 francs in loans ; a large number, about a third, had iniicli more 
from half a million to 3,900,000 francs. 

As we have seen, mutual agricultural credit, according to the I.^aw 
of 1899, is based almost exclusively on advances from the State. The 
importance of the sums attributed to each of the banks is therefore an iiuk^x 
that must not be neglected if the extension acquired by this lorm of credit 
in the different agricultural zones of France is to be estimated. 

We see, for instance, that in the 6 regional banks which obtained loans 
not exceeding 50,000 francs are comprised nearly all the banks whose opera¬ 
tions are confined to the mountainous districts (the batiks of Correze and 
Corsica), where the cultivation is poor and semi-pastoral, or in the hilly 
districts where the average crop is wheat and a large part of the territory 
is covered with forests (Ille-et-\hlaine). These are the districts where the 
density of the population is k-west. Generally speaking, properties of 
average extent and small properties predominate here, as also the system of 
direct farming. The agricultural syndicates, the primary cells of tlie whole 
co-operative system, are very few in number here. Corsica, has only 
12 syndicates and 7 local banks, while the Department of tlie Comfze 
has 13 syndicates and 3 local banks. 

If we consider the group of regional banks wliich have’ received from 
500,000 to 1,000,000 francs in loans, we see that their iicthity is spread 
over zones where cattle raising, dairy fanning and cheese making societies 
prosper, and where there are a large number of agiiciiitnral syndicates. 
Det us take as examples, Upper Savoy, which has 183 syndicates and 
where the regional bank received loans to the amount of 637,000 francs, 
Dower Marne, where there are also 183 syndicates and the loans granted 
were 620,000 francs, Dauphine, where the corresponding figures were 
201 and 890,000, and Upper Pyrenees, a Department which is renowned 
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for its liorse l>ree(ling. llie operations of these banks extend also to the 
regions of tlie |)kuns and hills where there are ricli crox)s of cereals and pro¬ 
ductive vineyards. And, in this connection, we uiigiit cite the Bepattnients 
of Iiidre-et-I.oire, wliicli ooituts 8 (j 3 syndicates and received 820,000 fts., 
and Cote-fiOr, with 109 s\nidicates and 514,000 fracs. 

I'iie ()tli. group includes the banks -wliicli received loans for sums 
varying from one to two tnillion francs. These carry on their operations 
jiiairdy in regions devoted to intensive vine cultivation. Gers has 
72 syndicates and 120 local banks, the Department of Gironde 109 
syndicates and 58 local banks, and this is a region renowned for its Bor¬ 
delais vineyards, which a,re smaller in extent th,an those of Heraiilt 
liiit are in tlie first rank as regards the \-a1tte of their products, since these 
reach 100 million francs, or Vi.' the total value of the vine produce of 
hhaiice, Otlier regiomil banks cover the great cattle raising districts like 
that o{ Maine (Sartlie), or rich cereal, beet, etc., crops, like Pas-de-Calais 
ai id 1/ )i re-et-Cl:i er. 

The 7 l)anks of the last group, which received loams from 2 to 4 mil¬ 
lion francs, mainly seiu'c districts of rich cereal and iiidiistrial crops, 
as tlie l,)ank of ikjaiice and Perchc, districts of intensive mixed crops 
iiuhiding cereals, potatoes, fodder, vines and fruit, as those of Seiiie-et-Oise 
and vSeiiie-et-Marne, and tliose rich in vineyards as-the bank of the South, 
serving five Idepartmeuts, three of which are eminently vinegrowing, 
those of Aude, Gard and Herault. The bank of the South received the 
highest amount in loans, namely, 3,861,000 francs. 

x 4 iuong tlie 212 local Ixinks of the South, 74 belonging to the Depart¬ 
ment of the Aude, where there are 54 syndicates. Tliis region is very rich 
in vineyards, which extend over 120,000 hectares and produce on an aver- 
,age 5 million hectolitres a year. The Department of Herault, which 
includes the i;>rospi‘rous vineyards of Danguedoc, the widest in extent in 
France since they cover x8<),ooo liectares and produce 12 million hecto¬ 
litres a year, has 128 local banks and 73 syndicates. 

In fact, if we consider tlie extent of sul)sidised mutual agricultural 
credit in relation to the agricultural conditions of the country where the 
institutions carry on their operations, and apart from historical factors, 
we see that the greatest development of this credit is in the zones devoted 
to cattle raising, the growing of industrial crops and the culture of the 
vine. And these are, in effect, the agricultural operations which require 
the largest advances of money. 

3. Advances to regional banks for long date collective credit [to co-operative 
societies). —advances granted by the State to the regional banks 
during the period 1908-19x0 for the purpose of facilitating credit to the 
co-operative societies, in application of the Daw of 1906, amounted to 
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4,405,840 francs. Oiit of 96 banks, 41 beneiltccl In/ these wiiicfi were 
distributed in tlie following iHaiiiier : 


20 regional banks recei' 

7 

8 
2 
2 


'ed loans up to 

,, from 50,000 to 

„ „ 100,000 ,, 

200,000 ,, 
„ „ :-:oo,ooo ,, 

„ „ 400,000 ,, 


50,000 
100,Olio 
200,000 
300.000 
400,000 
500,000 


Id:. 


Among the regional banks wliicli received the largC'St sums we-rc 
whose circiirnstances include a very large numlxn: of socisl didries rind 
cheese factories, wine vaults and distilleries. Huts, the regional I'Kiiik of 


Upper Savoy received 379,500 francs and granted luasrs to iG fraii iroi^^rs 
for Slims varying from 6,000 to 60,000 francs, tlie U\nk of U'p/pc.'r Nor¬ 
mandy, wiiicli includes a part 01 the Uovrer vScine, received, .'|.75,()oo frame:; 
and granted loans of 80,000 francs each to the dairk^s of AncMuirt and 
val, as well as 140,000 francs to the distillery of Aiitwu'iJle-siir-Scic-. TIk^ 
banks of Var and the South, which, as v/e ha,ve seen, liave wry rhli vino 
and oil farras in their districts, received respectively 5]()2,535 and 
422,700 francs. 

The following shows the loans granted by the regional ba;nks to the 
agricultnra co-operative societies from the putting into exectition of the 
Uaw of 1906: 


Co-operative Societies which re- 

At the end of 
1909 

At the end of 
1910 

In the cmime of 
\ 9 to 

ceived loans. 

65 

I3I ■ 

66 

Number of members 

6.415 

16,497 


Paid up Capital. 

1.351,204 

2,721,245 


Doans received. 

2.122,775 

4,405,840 j 

2/283,065 


The 131 co-operative societies which received loans Up to the 4::*i!d of 
1910 were divided in the following order: 

Dailies and butteries.29 

. ^ ' Fruit growing and cheese making.. . 26 

Co-operative wine societies.29 

Co-operative wine and oil societies. 5 

Co-operative oil societies .. 5 

Distilleries. Xi 

Starch factories. 2 

Co-operative societies for the utilisation of agricul¬ 
tural machinery (threshers) .\ , 17 

^ Different co-operative societies . 7 
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Tlie ii?.terest received by tlie regional banks for these loans was gener¬ 
ally 2 : some of them even reduced it to 1,50 % and i %. According 

to the law,, the (lutatiou of thc^se loans sliould not be more than 25 years : 
ill fact, it is geueriilly not iinore than 15. Up to December 31st., 1910, 
the co-operative societies had not made any repayments, because the Com¬ 
mission had tliorigJit it advisable to leave them an interval of three years 
before bcgimiiiig to pay the first instalments. In the course of 1911, however, 
certain societies began to pay in these sums. 

The writer of the lleport further recommends the regional batiks to 
repay these loans regularly, and he cites as an example a small vine-growing 
society of Vat, the co-operative society of Brue-Aiiriac, which thanks to 
the good crops in tliis z.one and the high price of wine in 1910, has succeeded 
in completely repaying a loan of 16,400 francs which it had received in 
1909 and whieii was to lie repaid in 15 years. 

4. Loam granted to regional banks for long date individml credit. — 
The advances granted by the vState to the regional banks for the purpose 
of facilitating, in application of the Law of 1910, which did not enter into 
force until tlic end of that year, the purchase and improvement of small 
properties, nmelied, as we have seen, 2,329,000 francs; this sum was 
divided between 28 banks, in the following manner : 

17 banks received loans up to 50,000 Fr. 

6 ,, ,, ,, from 50,000 to 100,000 ,, 

5 M ,, ,, ,, 100,000 ,, 200,000 ,, 

Tlic banks which obtained the largest sums were those of Bauphiiie, 
lie-de-^Fraiice, Marne, Indre and Vendee. 

Out of the 28 banks wiiich were subsidised, there were 14 which granted 
205 loans for 864,i()0 francs, or an average of 4,215 francs per loan. The 
highest average was furnished by the loans granted by the regional bank 
of Maine. The average amount of five of these loans was, in fact, 
6,448 francs. 

In the official Report it is pointed out that the first trials in this new 
service of the regional banks were not accomplished without first overcoming 
great difiiculties. The banks did not pay sufficient attention to the import 
of the Law; they did not remark that, for this new branch of credit the 
administration could only dispose of two-thirds of the sum paid by the 
Bank of France, that is to say, of 3 or 3% millions a year. It was believed, 
also, that the object of the Law was to put funds at the disposal of, any 
class whatever of farmers, in order that they might enlarge and improve 
their property, or free themselves from a mortgage debt*, In the re¬ 

gional banks presented such, a quantity of demands, especially "from per¬ 
sons desiring to get free from old debts, that hundreds of millions would 
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have been necessary to satisfy them. Now all the deiiiands coiilfl ;iot tie 
granted, not only because the special advances were insufficient, but also 
because many of the demands were not of the nature aimed at by tiie haw. 
As the Minister pointed out “ the law proposed first of all to keep 
on the land young men desirous of settling themselves on it, l)y putting 
at their disposal the sum which would allow them to acquire a small famg 
or to enlarge or improve that which they already possessed. Tlie loan 
for clearing off a mortgage could only be granted as an exception 'b 

The writer of the Report then recommends the regional banks to keep 
scrttpulousiy to these criteria when they are considering deniaiicls for loans. 
On the other hand, it is claimed on varioUvS sides that larger funds 
should be voted for this purpose. At the Congress of Agricultural t>yndi«- 
cates held not long ago at Evian-les-Bains (i) an order of the da,y wa,s voted 
demanding that the regional banks might take for this purpost? the money 
necessary for them from the National Old Age Pension Ihmd, like tlie I/anc! 
Credit Societies instituted by the Taw of 1908 on small properties (2). 

However that may be, the writer of the 'Re|)ort, in consideration of the 
rapid increase of the demands, undertakes, when the loans at prc?scnt 
being granted lead to the expected results, to arrange tliat new resources 
be assigned to the regional banks so that they may accomplish their task 
on a larger scale. 

5. Resources of the regional hanks, — The resources of which the re¬ 
gional banks make use for the normal operations authorised by the Taw 
of 1889 may be classed as follows : 


Paid-up capital.15,912,801 PT, 

Reserve fund. 2,868,544 ,, 

State loans.50,442,585 „ 

Average amount of deposits 2,200,000 ,, 

Total . . . 71,423,930 Fr. 


against 61,823,926 francs in 1909. 

Altogether, at the end of igio, tlie subscribed capital was only 
17,493,225 francs, and the paid-up capital 15,912,801 francs, which, is not 
a very large amount when compared with the State loans, which up to 
the same date amounted to 50,442,585 francs. 

The contributions of the local banks amounted to 9,800,223 francs, 
or about Y3. 

As far as the banks are concerned, their paid-up capital varies from 
a minimtim of 7,175 francs (Ille-et-Vilaine) to a maximum of 1,021,400 frs. 

(i) See: Bulletin of Social and Economic Intelligence, October, 19ix, p. 4*p 

(3) See BuMMin of Social and Economic Intelligence, December, 19 XO' pp. 274 and 320,, 

October 1911, p. * 
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(Sotitli). About half of the banks have a paid-up capital of less than 
100,000 francs ; for 22, the sum varies from 100,000 to 200,000, for 6, from 
200,000 to 300,000, for 8, from 300,000 to 500,000, for 5, from 500,000 
to 700,000 and for 3, from 700,000 to a million francs. 

Among those with the largest paid-up capital, if we do not take 
into consideration the extent of their field of action, are the banks 
which, as we have seen, received the largest sums in loans. These loans 
are, further, in proportion to the paid-up capital. Thus, for instance, the 
banks of Beattce and Perche have a paid-up capital of 826,000 francs, 
those of Marne, Aisiie and Ardennes 937,000 francs, and that of the South 
1,021,400 francs. 

The interest paid to their shareholders by these regional banks varies 
from 3 to 4 %. A third of them give 3 %, another third 3%^ or 3^/^ %, 
and the last third 4 %. 

On December 31st., 1910, the deposits received by the regional banks 
;iniounted altogether to 16,632,208 francs. The average credit balance was 
from 2,253,602 to 2,604,106 francs. Writers on this question deplore the 
fact that the banks have not tried to get in a larger number of deposits, 
which, if tliey were to be added to the property of the banks, would con¬ 
stitute the basis of their assets and would permit them to gradually free 
themselves from the necessity of the financial intervention of the State. 

The amount of the deposits, however, tends to increase; in fact, in 
1906 the amount of the deposited funds was only 6,721,369 francs, and the 
average credit balance varied from 591,529 to 829,519 francs. ^ 

6. Discounts and loans, — The discounts and loans made in 1910 by the 
regional banks, including the renewals, which amounted to 62,656,690 frs., 
reached the sum total of 130,865,263 francs against 123,222,174 francs 
in 1909. Without counting the renewals, the situation of the re¬ 
gional banks in 1910 may be summed up as follows, in comparison 
with 190Q : 



1910 

1909 

Direct loans for working capital. 

francs 

1,251,220 

francs 

1,480,180 

I/>ans in the form of discount of bills repre¬ 
senting new loans. 

66,957,353 

61,262,856 

I^ans made before the end of ihie previous year 

40,971,508 

38,022*643 

Total . . . 

109,180,081 

100,765,679 

Repayments received during the year • ' 

59.887.572 

59,502,996 

Eoans running at the end of the year . . 

49,292,509 

41,262,683 
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This comparison between the sitiiations of the two years sliows tliat the 
loans granted for the purpose of forming a working capita! iiecrca.secl 1)y 
nearly 230,000 francs, while the loans in the fonn discount iiicrciiscHl 
py 5,694,397 francs. If the repayments were not very largr* in icjio and 
exceeded by a little only those of that fa.ct is due h)tliebo(l ("tops all 
over Trance in 1910. 

The short date loans granted in 1910 to the syndicates and other groups 
of farmers are iiicltided in the above figures, and amounted t«) about 
12 ^'2 millions. 

If the loans granted in 1910 for discounting new bills be taken into 
account (it is well known that the discounting is the most important of 


the operations of the regional banks), the figure of C)C>,()57,J 
be divided among the banks as follows : 

J53 frauCvS may 

8 regional banks discounted bills up to 


50,000 

41 ,, ,, ,, ,, from 

50,000 to 

250,000 

16 „ „ ,, ,, 

250,000 ,, 

500,000 

14 M 

500,000 ,, 

1,000,000 

12 „ „ „ ,, „ 

1,000,000 ,, 

3,000,000 

4 '> ’> 

3,000,000 „ 

8,000,000 


Among the banks which discounted the largest sums were those of 
Gironde (2,294,203), Beauce-et-Perclxe (4,744,023), Cher (4,352,692), and 
the South (8,363,000), which, as we have already seen, have districts 
covered with rich crops and extensive vineyards. 

If we add the normal operations of the regional banks to the extraordi¬ 
nary ones mentioned above, we have 

Toans granted for current operations (Taw of 1899) 109,180,081 lh\ 

Loans granted to co-operative societies {Taw of 1906) 2,284,21)5 ,, 

Individual long date loans (Taw of 1910) 864,190 ,, 


Total 112,328,536 Fr. 

7* Rate of discount, — The greater part of the regional banks (55) have 

adopted a xate of 3 %, 3.50 % (20) and 3.25 % (10) ; 3 that of 4'% ; and 
5 of 2%. The banks thus tend to adopt a discount rate not inferior 
to that of the Bank of France, in conformity with the desire of the 
Supervision Commission. 

8. General expenses. — These, from 304,017 francs in 1909, rose to 
337,567 francs in 1910. If these figures are put into relation with the 
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total business of the ^^ear (112,328,536), including the money engaged 
in the individual short date credit operations (109,180,081), that engaged 
in long date credit (864,190) and the new long date loans granted to co-opera¬ 
tive societies (2,284,265), we have an average proportion of 0.318 francs 
% of the loans, against 0.301 francs in 1909. This increase was caused 
by the delicate organisation of the individual short date loans inaugurated 
in 1910. The writer of the Report, however, shows that certain regional 
banks are too extravagant in their expenditure, and he advises greater 
severity, in order that the sums intended for the reserve fund may not be 
decreased. 

9. Reserves. — The reserve funds, which were 2,868,544 francs in 1909, 
rose to 3,749,689 francs in 1910, being an increase of 881,145 francs. 


II. -- lyOCAL BANKvS. 


The development of subsidised agricultural co-operative credit appears 
still better if the business of the local banks be examined. 

When it is considered that these fundamental organs of agricultural 
credit, which started scarcely ten years ago, have passed the following 
stages: 

Banks Members 


igoi. 309 7,998 

1905.1,335 61,874 

1910.3,338 151,621 


the vitality of the system will be seen. 

In the meanwhile, let ns see the operations carried out by the local 
banks in 1909-1910 (i): 


{%) The loans granted by the local banks to farmers, after the deduction of those 
which had been made before the end of the previous year, are divided in the following 
manner for the period 1900-1910: 


1900 . . . 

. . , 1,910,456 

1905 . . . 

. . . . 31,459,000 

1901 * . . 

. . . 5,170,045 

1906 . . . 

. . . . 37 , 14 DOoo 

1902 . . . 

, . . 14,302,651 

1907 . . , 

. . . 45.376,000 

1903 . . , . 

. . . 22,451,167 

1908 . . . . 

. , . 61,310,000' 

1904 . . . . 

. , - 30,235,063 

1909 . 

. . . 63,742,000 


1910 . . . . . 7o,533k$oo 
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|! 



JC909 

1 

1910 j 

iMcmise 1 

:! 

! Ntmiber of local banks. 

2,983 

3.3.38 

355 

; Number of adherents. 

133.382 

151,621 

18,239 

Subscribed capital.^ 

13,111,206 

14,210,598 

1,099,392 

Paid-up capital.. . , . ' 

8.470,754 

9,916,611 

1,445,857 

i New loans granted during the Year; 
i not iuchiding renewals. 

63,742,093 

70,533.340 

6,791,247 

I^oans mmiing at the end of the 
previous Year. 

40,126,197 

42,671,323 

2.545,126 

1 Total . * . 

103,868,290 

113,204,663 

9.336.373 

Repayments received ... 

60,889,309 

61,388,806 

499,497 

I Toans running on Dec. 31st . , . 

42,978,981 

51,815.857 

1 

8,836,876 

1 



The new loans granted in 1910 exceeded those of 1909, therefore, 
by 6,791,247 francs. The high total of the loans already running is due 
in large part, as we have already said, in regard to the regional banks, to 
the bad crops of 1910. 

The official Reports do not show the amount of the capital, operations, 
etc. of each bank, but are limited to supplying this information as a whole 
for the local banks affiliated to each regional bank. 

The Departments which have the largest number of banks are the 
Lower Pyrenees (364 banks, 18,102 members, paid-up capital 297,975 fr., 
new loans granted in 1910, 1,572,715 fr., reserve, 26,511 fr.), the Upper 
Pyrenees, (145 banks, 3,990 members, paid-up capital, 265,047 fr., loans 
287,549 fr., reserve, 7,589 fr.), the Herault (128 banks), and the Aude 
(74 banks). The local banks of these two last Departments form part of 
the regional bank of the South, which has 212 banks. These 213 banks 
bave I 4>557 members and a paid-up capital of 47^1^25 fr. j they have 
granted 8,383,310 fr in loans and their reserve fund is 157,257 fr. 

The following are among the local banks which have granted the 
largest number of loans : 
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RKCiONAI, Bx\NKS > 

! 

Number 
of local 
batiks 

Number j 
of 

members 

Paid-up j 
capital 1 

Eoaiis 

Reserve 

Souih (Departments : Ardeche, 
Aude, Garde, Herault, KavSt 
Pyrenees). 

212 

14.557 

470,825 

8.383.310 

157*257 

Beatwe ei Pevche (Eure-et-Eoire, 
Pffire, Seine-et-Oise, Ome). . 

24 

4*025 

477,280 

4,744,023 

109,723 

Maine (Sarthe). 

54 

3.464 

0 

0 

00 

tC 

3,122,183 

42,553 

Cambresis (Nord). 

17 

1,720 

260,475 

2,841,729 

98,500 

Marne, Aisne, Ardennes .... 

62 

3*977 

392,020 

2,840,069 

64.293 

Seine, Oise, Seme-el-Marne . . 

31 

E 575 

623,901 

2,424,002 

25,023 

South-Easi {Ain , Arddche, Drome, 
IsPre, Ebire, ITpper-Eoire, 
Rhone, vSaone-et-Eoire, Sa¬ 
voy, Upper-Savoy). 

1.19 

3,896 

192.953 

2,348,188 

37,883 

Gironde .. 

5S 

2,826 

357*090 

2,306,418 

34.493 

Centre of Normandy (Calvados). 

33 

2,028 

169,150 

2,208,455 

21,222 

Avignon (Vaticluse, Eower-Alpes, 
Bouches-du-Rh6ne. Card, Var). 

16 

7S9 

11,322 

2,019,601 

6,905 


The above figures sliow that tiie capital of each bank is very limited 
and that the greater Titinil>er of tlieni. work by the aid of credit supplied 
by the regional 1 )niiks ; tiie rescr\'e is also very small. The general rate 
of interest varies from 2 % to 5 but 3 and 3.50 % predominate. The 
discount rate oscillates I'jetween 3 and 5 %, 3 and 3.50 % being the most 
usual. The I’janks generally pay 3 % also to the regional banks. 

The official statistics do not give any information in regard to the 
deposits of the local !:)anks. 


III. GENKRAE RESUETS. 

The foregoing, statement shows that the results obtained during the 
first ten years of mutual subsidised agricultural credit are very encouraging. 
The fundamental organs of the system, the local banks,, are continually 
developing and respond better every day to the needs of agriculture. 

Btiriiig the period 1900-1910 credit ,to the extent of about 384 millions 
was put at the disposal of the farmer, and the two millions granted in'Tpop 
had risen to 70 millions in 19x0, : ' ' ' ,'" ^ 
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Tliete are in tliis, as in every other system, some deiects arise 

fioiii the eternal conflict due to the necessity for tlic i,nti‘rv'etitioii 

of the State and the difiiciilty of maintaining a just and strict cAStiJiiatioii in 
the granting of capital without eiifeebling private iidtiis.tive, the teefiiig 
of responsibility of the administrators, and tlie constant emleava,>nr tc# 
form a reserve fund, which is the essential basis of a free and independent 
existence. The very promotors of the system, MM. M'eliue and vSa.giiier, 
have often observed that the large sums put at-the disposal of the State 
by the Bank of France for agricultural credit might be the cause of serious 
danger and arouse a tendency in the agriculuial world to believe that the 
resources were inexhaustible, and the advances made to the various or¬ 
gans were granted in perpetuity. 

Some of the inconveniences which had been foreseen have been veri¬ 
fied, as the official Reports testify. It is to be deplored that many of the 
regional banks do not concern tlieinselves sufficiently in the matter of the 
repayments which should be made every five years, or in constituting 
resources of their own — in addition to the reserve which is slowly formed — 
by means of a larger accumulation of deposits and by the issue of bank bonds. 

The result of an inquiry made in 1909 by the Agricultural Credit and 
Co-operation Service in the recent volume Ten years of agricultural 
credit,"' shows that out of 95 regional banks which are in existence, only 45 
had deposits for a total sum of 16 millions ; and 14 amount, 

that is, practically the whole of it, were divided between ii of the banks. 
The amount of the deposits made with the local banks is not known, 
but it is certain that it is not high. 

As the credit banks have some difficulty in meeting their engagements, 
and as also tliey have not sufficient resources, all those who remember 
that the loan of 40 millions accorded to the State by the Bank of France 
expires in 1920 are seriously concerned in regard to this situation. It 
is certainly true, they agree, that the funds formed by the annual payments 
of the Bank of France still remain, and that these in fact repriisent double 
the estimated amount of 2 millions, but it must not be forgotteri that the 
demands for credit are continually increasing, and that, in order to carry 
on the new long date operations as authorised by the laws of 1906 a.iid iqio, 
the regional banks will need to have recourse to these funds. 

In order to repair these inconveniences, it is maintained tliat greater 
supervision and a stricter control should be kept over the management 
of tlie credit banks, and that the latter should be more energetic in their 
endeavour to attract the deposits which would enable them to constitute 
resources of their own and to prepare for an independent existence. In 
the meanwhile, the Ministry of Agriculture recently organised and rein¬ 
forced the 'inspection and control service of all the mutual credit banks and 
agxicttltiiral co-operative societies which have received loans. 
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§ 3 . JttaepciuSent inuiital agricultural credit and its results dnriag irtuo-xgio. 

Ill oiir brief consideration of tlie development of agricultural credit 
ill Prance, we liave seen that side by side with the subsidised organs of 
niutiial credit, there are mutual credit institutions which have kept their 
self govemnient, remaining independent of all financial assistance from 
the State. 

We will now rapidly examine their nature and the results obtained 
by them during the last few years. 

1. Rural banks of the Raiffeisen-Durand tyfe. — These banks, of 
which Tonis Durand was the fervent apostle, are based solely on the Raiff¬ 
eisen type, and their Catholic character is well marked. Their character, 
in fact, has been confirmed in a striking manner of late, on account of the 
tendency of some dissentients who wished to install the principle 
of neutrality. 

I^rom the juridical point of view, these are societies with variable 
capital governed by the Taw of 1867; their members do not possess any 
shares nor receive any dividends. 

The societies use their deposits as a working capital, together with 
money borrowed either from their adherents or from outsiders, and the 
profits which have accumulated and which form the reserve ; when these 
sums together reach a quarter of the capital that is held to be necessary 
for the management of the society, the rate of the loans is lowered to a 
point which allows of the expenses being generously covered. Toans 
are granted to the members only, who are usually small proprietors and 
farmers, for a determinate purpose which is approved in each case by the 
Board of Management. 

If, therefore, there are rich persons belonging to the bank, who assist 
it when necessary, the basis is vstill always the co-operative and professional 
element. 

Toans are grant(!(l on personal guarantee and on mortgage, often'Tor 
very long periods; the repayments are made yearly, and the interest 
varies from 4% to 5% %. The rate on deposits varies from 2 to 3% %. 

The menibers are responsible for the obligations of the society to out¬ 
siders, to the extent of the whole of their possessions. 

The rural banks have adopted as their own the Communal district 
and are tinited in regional or diocesan groups called central banks, which 
are the organs of propaganda and control, and in addition receive money 
from the richer banks to lend to the more necessitous, thus acting as credit 
and savings banks. 

There are many of these groups: amongst others we may mention 
that of Champagne, which includes 64 'banks, Tower Toire, (57 banks), 
Pas-dc-Calais (49 banks), etc. : and they are''Continually increasihg.' \ ^ 
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The rural banks are also attached to a great ceiitnil Federation foiitidecl 
by M. Fouis Dtirand and still presided over by him, This is tlie If7110n 
of the Rural and Workmen's Limited Liahlity Banks, the lieadcftiarters of 
which have been transferred from Lyons to Paris. I'lie develop!iiciit of 
the Durand banks has been very rapid and prosperous, and they tend 
to spread through the whole of France. Their nuinhei' lias grown from 
17 in 1893 to 443 ill 1905 and 672 in 1910, whicli figure, according to tlie 
Union, does not hj any means represent the actual total, liecause tiiany 
of the banks do not trouble to return the papers sent out to lie filled in. 

The following is the situation of the banks which sent in their balance 
sheets for i909“i9io : 



I 

1909 ' 


Number of banks which have sent in an an- i 
nnal report of their operations and which | 
ate included in these statistics.! 

1 

657 

672 

Number of members. 

.! 

i 

25,078 ; 

28,279 

Total Business Done. 

frs. j 

17,891,907.86 ' 

I 9 , 24 X, 963.87 

Assets 




Numbers of loans running on December 

31st, 

8,644 

9,396 

Total assets. 

frs. 

10,754,283.27 

12.569,915,10 

i 

Liabilities 




Number of depositors .. 

. . . 

8,365 

; 94^3 

Sum total of deposits. 

, frs. 

9,715.160.75 

1 

: 1:1,300,450,74 

Borrowed from central or regional batiks. ' )> 

789,893.27 

, 935 /-^a 6.86 

Total liabilities. 

. » 

16,505,054.02 

j .1:2/235,667.60 

Profits. ... 

. » 

98,524.47 

49,124,60 

Losses... 

. » 

607.94 i 

1; ,069,62 1 

! H 

Number of doubtful debts ....... 

. )) 

■ 14 

! 

1 

, 14 

; Sum total of doubtful debts . .. 

. frs. 

1 .. .' 

I 3,277-83 

1 1 

5,506-27 
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The figures of 1910 mark a considerable progress on those of the pre¬ 
vious year. The basis of the active operations is almost essentially con¬ 
stituted by the deposits ; the rural l)anks have had recourse to the central 
banks for a small amount only, and the resources of the central banks are, 
for that matter, almost entirely formed of the deposits of the rural banks. 
Given, the uncertainty of the statistics of these societies, it is not easy to 
calculate the sums that they have been put at the disposal of the small 
farmer up to the present. According to an approximate estimate by 
M. Sagnier, in the course of the five years from 1894 to 1908 they granted 
about 65 million francs, 

2. Mutual banks of the Rostand type, ~ Being enamoured of the idea 
of directing local savings towards local work, Eug&ie Rostand persuaded 
the Savings Bank of Bouches-du-Rh6ne, of which he is the chairman, 
to institute mutual local banks and to support them by means of loans. 

The Law of 1895, which authorised the savings banks to use a part 
of their capital for agricultural credit, allowed this institute to assign 
20,000 francs to the local banks as loans. Thus during the period 
from 1894 to 1909 there were 22 of these banks constituted, some of which 
are subject to the Meline law and others, of the Raiffeisen type, to the 
law of 1867. 

The loans granted by the Savings Bank of Marseilles vary from 1,000 
to 6,000 francs, and for the year 1909 amounted to a total of 45,000 francs. 

The importance of tliis Bank's operations is continually increasing; 
in 1901, 178 loans to the amount of 82,326 francs were made by 10 of these 
banks, while this figure had risen to 188,177 francs for 1909. It is cal¬ 
culated that during the period from 1901 to 1909 the banks have dis¬ 
tributed 1,142,663 francs to farmers. 

Out of the sum of 41,200 francs paid to them by the Savings Bank, 
the local banks have repaid 32,075 francs, which shows that they have 
found in their own resources, that is to say, in their deposits, sujficient 
means for insuring the development of their activities. 

3. Co-operative agricultural credit hanks, •— Amongst the credit instit¬ 
utions which have sprung up spontaneously, the co-operative agricultural 
credit banks based on the principle of the.solidarity of all the members, 
must not be forgotten. 

These banks are particularly developed in the Department of the 
Maritime Alps, thanks to the initiative of the Popular Bank of Mentone, 
directed by M. Rayneri, and the Central Federation of Popular Credit, 

These societies cannot issue any shares, and their members do not 
make any payments, but they are liable for the obligations of, the. 
bank to the extent of all their possessions. Their resources are constituted 
by the deposits, loans, and rediscounting of bills with the Popular 'Bank ■ 
of Mentone, which exacts a rate of 4*%. 
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In consequence of their developineut, a regional bank was foiiiMled 
in 1899 at Mentone, in conformity with the Law of tliat year, culled 
the Regional Bank of the Maritime Alps. The co-operative batiks tlieii 
started in the line of credit subsidised by the State, and have in this way 
maintained a greater vitality. 

In 1910 the banks affiliated to the Regional Bank of Mentone nninbered 
^o, with 1,368 members ; their capital amounted to 34,000 francs, and the 
bills received represented 724,819 francs, whereas the bills discounted with 
the Regional banks only amounted to 266,515 francs. 

4. Other agricultural credit societies, — In addition to the groups 
that we have mentioned, there are some isolated institutions of co-operative 
credit which have kept their independence. 

Among these we may mention especially the MuUmt Credit Society 
of Senlis (Oise), a society with a variable capital, founded in 1885; its 
essential aim is to facilitate wholesale purchase by its members, and 
cash payment for the animals, manures, etc., bought. It also grants loans 
to its members for 3 or 6 months at a low rate of interest. 

Its subscribed capital was 100,000 francs at the time it was founded; 
a quarter of this only was paid up and was deposited as a current account 
with the Bank of France. The society was responsible to the latter for 
the three fourths that remained to be paid up. It was also allowed discoutit 
with the Bank with two signatures only, and has worked in accordaaice 
with this system up to the present. Its capital is 200,000 francs. The 
business done in 1908 was 373,000 francs, the loans granted reaching a 
sum total of 438,000 francs. Of late years it has paid an interest of 3% 
on the paid-up capital, and has obtained fixed reductions in the ptirchasitig 
tariff. 

The Agricultural Bank, founded in i8g8 at Bonlogne-sur-M'cr among 
the members of the Syndicates of that country, is of a similar type. Tlie 
Bank is under the regime of the Law of 1894 ; its capital is 100,000 francs, 
divided in 200 shares of 50 francs each, and a fourth of the whole i$ del-“tip. 
One of its main objects is that of facilitating the purchases made l:)y the 
adhering Cantonal syndicates ; the only direct recourse which the farmers 
have to it is for payment for manure, etc., supplied to it by the symlicates. 
It discounts its bills with a local bank. 

The development of this Bank is remarkable. In 1898 its discounts 
only amounted to 1,300 francs, while in 1903 this sum had risen to 44,000, 
and in 1909 to 331,000 francs. The sum total of the discounts from 1898 
to 1909 is estimated at 1,734,000 francs. 
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X, — Work of Federations and Ceutral Co-operative Institutions. 


Output of the Co-operative Dairies of the Departments of the Cliarentes aad 
of Poitou in * "* The reader of this Bulletin is already acquainted with 
the intense co-operative movement which for some years has been 
developing amongst the cattle-breeders of the Charentes and Deux-Sevres, 
and which has restored prosperity to those regions, devastated by the 
scourge of phylloxera. 

This nioveinent is connected with the powerful Assodaiion centrale 
des Imieries cooperatives des Charentes et Au Poitou (Central Association 
of the Co-operative Dairies of the Charentes and of Poitou). Tet us now examine 
the work done by these federated co-operative societies in 1910 as shown 
in their report published in the official organ of the Association. 

1. Number of Societies and Members. — In 1909 there were 115 dairies 
with 69,813 nnmibers, in 1910 the number of the dairies had risen to 126 
with 73,770 members ; the average number of members per dairy has 
remained almost stationary; from 600 it has descended to 585. 

In Deux-Sevres there are 26,191 members, in Dower Charente 20,319, 
in lya Vendee 11,678. The society which possesses the largest number 
of members is tiiat of Saint-Michel-en-rHerm (Vendee) which has 2,054, 
while the smallest numl)er is in a society of Deux-S^vres with only 40 
members. 

2. Number of Milch-Cows. — In 1908, the total number of milch-cows 
was 165,021; in 1909, they reached a total of 176,689 and in 1910 of 193,581 : 
last year there was an average of 2.61 cows to each member, and of 1,536 
to every dairy. In Deux-Sdvres the numbers vary from 1.33 to 4.59 
for each member, and from 150 to 4,000 cows for each^ dairy; in Dower 
Charente from x.55 to 4.91 each member, and from 400 to 2,700 each dairy; 
in Da Vendee from 1.60 to 3.33 each member, and from 450 to 4,400 each 
dairy. 

The federated dairy which possesses the largest number of cowS'is 
that of Dange (Vienne); (6,663) and the members are^ 1,247'thtts: giving’ 
5.32 cows to each associate. • : ' ' ' " 
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3. Produce of Milk. — In 1910 the federated dairies received 
307,806,097 litres of milk, showing an increase of 35,656,020 litres over the 
quantity received in 1909, and 61,500,000 over that in 1908. In these two 
years therefore there was an increase of 20 %. 

The production of milk in 1910 is as follows ; 


Bexix Sevres. 

.... 109,909,363 litres 

(36-6 %) 

Bower Charente .... 

.... 87,483,319 „ 

(274 %) 

Vendee . 

.... 49,961,040 „ 

{16.2 %) 

Other Departments . . . 

.... 60,452,375 „ 

(19.8%) 


Total 307,806,097 „ 

100.0 % 

anntial average per dairy is 

as follows: 


Deux Sevres .... 


Bower Charente . . 

.1,901,811 „ 


Ba Vendee . . . . . 

.3,122,565 „ 


Other Departments , 

.2,878,684 „ 



The dairy which has had the largest supply of rmlk is that of Dang 4 
(Vienne) = (9,885,192 litres), and this dairy, as already mentioned, possesses 
a greater number of cows than any other. 

If we consider the quantity of milk produced in proportion to the 
number of cows, we find the average annual produce to be 1,590 litres 
per cow; that of Deux-Sevres 1,660, of Lower Charente 1,950, of Vendee 
1,620, This computation gives an increase of from 50 to 100 litres over 
the average of 1908. 

The writer of the article we quote justly observes that these figures are 
only of relative importance, because the quantity of milk is not the chief 
factor in its value, especially when considered in connection with the 
butter industry. Richness in fatty matter and the total annual production 
of butter are the grotmds on which to estimate the value of a milch-cow. 
Dairy societies should always keep this principle in mind, and the best 
way to put it in practice would be to pay for the milk according to the 
amount of fatty matter it contains ; but as the state of things is scarcely ripe 
for this system, the Association adopts temporary measures, and eispe- 
cially promotes competitions in butter-making. 

4. Butter Made. — The federated co-operative societies in 1910 made 
14,621,822 kgs. of butter, an increase of over one million kgs. over the 
product of 1909. 
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Data per Department; 


Deux-vScv.rcs. 

. . . . 5,476,213 kgs. 

37-5 % 

'Lower Clia rente .... 

. . . . 3,920,926 „ 

26.8 „ 

Vendee . 

. . . . 2,381,171 „ 

16.3 „ 

Other Depurtuieiits . . . 

• • - - 2.843.51a .. 

■ 19 - 4 .. 


14,621,823 ,, 

100.0 % 


ll'ic general average yield is i kg. of batter for every 21.04 litres of 
milk ; one departuient differs from another according to breeds etc. For 
instance, in Deux-vScwres 20.09 litres are the average for one kg. of butter, 
in Lower Charente 22.31, in Vendee 20.98, in the other departments 21.26. 

The dairy whicli has the highest output of butter is that of Deux- 
Sevres, employing 4,1:80,661 litres of milk of 2,330 cows ; the lowest output 
is that of Lower Charente with 3,020,070 litres of milk of 1,200 cows ; 
thcvse figures representing respectively averages of 1,794 and of 2,516 
litres per cow. in the first instance the annual production is 98,100 kgs. 
of butter per cow ; in the second 105,700. 

It is desi;rable to tiote that the butter of Charente was sold for 2.77 frs. 
per kg., that of Deux-Sevres at 3.05 frs. per kg. ; showing that the yield 
of a cow of the :first is equal to 299.80 francs while that of a cow ©f the 
second does not exceed 293 francs. It is to be understood that these 
figures do not include the value of the sepatated milk. 

The annua! average yield of butter per cow and department is as 
follows ; 

Lo'W’cr Charente .Kgs. 89.05 

Deux-Sevres.. 82.66 

Vendee . ^ 7742 


Ah three or four years ago the average varied from 70 to 72 kgs., the 
advfince is reiuafkal)le, but, as our authority remarks, ''there is still a 
long way to go'' l)efore reaching the yield due from each cow (the con¬ 
ditions of the region being taken into consideration), that is no kgs.'' 

To arrive at this end, he irecoinmends cow-keepers to note carefully 
how much each animal produces, so as to be guided in selection; besides 
he advises a complete change in the winter feeding of milch-cows, that it 
should be plentiful, consisting largely of oil-cake,. 

5. Market Price of Butter, — In 1910 high prices were maintained, the 
general average for all the dairies being 2.81 francs per kg. In Deux- 
S^vres the medium price was 2*87 francs, an increase of 0,09 francs above 
that of the preceding yearin Lower Charente 2.75 francs (2.57 in 1909) 
in Vendee 2.86 francs (4.68 in 1909). 
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6. General Expenses .— With the increased prodiictioii, general eK|)e!isC'S 
have proportionally diminished. Balanced against the aniotiiit of thc‘; sales, 
they did not exceed an average of 13,04 % and if to this be adcicfl tin' \ailin* 
of the separated milk at about 3.50 francs the hectolitre, tliey ere I’eclni’ed 
to 10,5%. 

General expenses vary according to locality^ and ilnctnate !)ctweeii 
a inaximtim of 0.37 francs and a minimtim of 0.005 francs; tliey aiiioiiiit 
to 0.0172 for Denx-Sevres, to 0,0112 for Bower Charente and to 0.014 
for la Vendee. These differences depend almost exclusively 011 the railway 
rates, etc. 

7. Net Produce. — The year 1910 was from all points of view except¬ 
ionally favourable for the butter industry. If to this be added tlie otitput 
of cheese, every litre of milk yielded 0,1583 francs net in Deux-vSevres, 
0.1370 in Bower Charente, and 0.1434 in Vendee, always placing the value 
of separated milk at 2.50 francs the hectolitre. 

The article from which we quote concludes by showing how admirably 
the cheese industry helps that of milk ; for milk which has been subjected 
to centiifugal machinery is worth at least one centime and a half more or 
II % of the total value of the milk. When this industry is wider spread, 
as there is reason to hope it will be, the agriculturists of the district 
may realise, besides the ten millions produced by butter, nine millions 
more from separated milk, five millions of which sum will come from 
cheese. 

(Siimnaarised from Indmlrie du heMfte^ Kiort, 3rd Sept-i5tli Nov., 1911). 


2. — Miscellaneous Information. 


1. Co-operative Agricultural Flonr-mlll at Condom {Gers). — In the Bulletin 
of December, 1910 we referred to this interesting effort of co-operation, 
which in France is an innovation in this trade; but liefore relating the 
results obtained by the society in the third year of its existence, it may be 
desirable to recall to the reader the general outlines of its working. 

It was founded with a capital of 25,000 francs (which has sinct; risen 
to 34.750 francs) divided into 1,000 shares of 25 francs, the intere.st on 
whia is limited to 4 per cent. The Commission appointed to distribute 
agricultural credit loans granted the society a loan of 60,000 francs, of which 
it has already repaid 11,538 francs. The co-operative society at Condom, 
ha^ from its foundation brought to perfection direct relations between 
producer and consumer by selling wheat in the form of bread.lt has a mill 
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with five silos in reinforced concrete, three ovens and depots for the sale 
of breaxi in the neighbouring coniinunes, 

Tlie society exclianges the wheat of its members for bread tickets at 
the rate of 73,500 kilogrammes of bread for 80,000 of wheat. Its work 
is pmditcing excellent results, and its trade is continually increasing. 

According to tlie report of 1910-11, the mill received in that period 
wheat to tlie following amount: 


1. Wlieat exchanged for bread.848,040 Kgs. 

2. Wheat paid for in ready money .254,742 „ 

3. Wheat received to be ground .279,967 ,, 


Total . . , 1,382,749 Kgs, 


that is about 17,200 hectolitres. 

The returns have been satisfactory: 


Flour.72 Kgs. 149 % 

Refuse . 26 ,, 626 % 

Total ... 98 ,,775 % 


The bakery connected with the mill has made 862,517 Kgs. of bread 
that is 2,400 Kgs. per day. Each loaf weighs 700 grammes. The average 
price of the bread has been 32 centimes per kilogramme. 

The balance-sheet shows a profit of 15,000 francs after payment of all 
expenses, including the annual repayment made on the loan advanced 
by the regional bank of agricultural credit at Gers. 

But it is of special importance to point out that the members of the 
society who have sent their wheat to the mill have received a balance 
of 2.50 francs per hectolitre of 80 kilogrammes, and that they have sold 
their wheat at the rate of 30,62 francs per quintal. 

(SMWtnarised from tUc Journal (l*Agricultuf& pratique. Pari^. 12th, Oct., 1911 and tlie 
Annates des MutualUS ei dr la Co-opMion agricoks. Paris, Dec., 19a). 

2, A Co-operative Society for the Prodwctioii of Seed was formed last year 
among some agriculturists of Pas-de-Calais. — Its object is: 

(1) to produce selected seeds from well known varieties which have 
been tried in that district; 

(2) to try new varieties which are to be introduced ; 

(3) to encourage the sale of seeds thus obtained by guaranteeing,; 

their authenticity; ^ 
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(4) to ensure cultivators against impure seeds, and against the pur¬ 
chase of varieties which they already possess, oftered. under aiiotluT iiatiie. 

The society has opened shops at Chateau dTiau and at Arms, and their 
seed is of excellent quality. The seeds sold are the result of careful 
cultivation, and are produced from seeds approved by a special coniiiiLss- 
ion appointed to examine the land sown, to assure themselves of the pro'- 
gress of growth, and as far as possible to see that the plants are free from 
■cryptogamic diseases. 

When the said commission has approved of the crops, the seeds are 
selected according to their size and. density. This is elTeeted by means of 
a Marot sorting machine which is furnished with cells so arranged as to 
eliminate all the small seeds and those of any other species. The larger 
seeds are then passed through an air turbine, which separates them according 
to their density and they are finally examined and analysed liy tlie Agio- 
nomicai Station of Pas-de-Calais. 

(Summarised from the la Mutualited din la Co-opl’mlion ai*rkoks\ PariH. Nov., r^j: i). 


3. Agricultural Syndicates and Ee-afforestatiou.—The propaganda in favour 
of re-afforestation in France is increasing in activity, especially since the 
last inundation by which much fertile land was devastated. A bill tendiug 
especially to encourage the restoration of forests has lieen submitted to 
Parliament (i) ; various technical associations have been formed with 
the view of keeping the movement alive, and of facilitating the solution 
of this important problem. 

There is, however, a class of agriculturists firmly opposed to this })ro- 
paganda : viz : small proprietors who are, as is well known, very numerons 
in France. The small pieces of land they possess here atul th,<Te vvhii:ii 
are not adapted for cultivation, remain bare, while they might f)e cox^'ered 
with trees, and thus acquire a certain value. 

The agricultural syndicates, those first germs of all thc.^ systems of 
association to which French agriculture owes so much, have l)egiin to remedy 
this state of things. The syndicate exerts itself to point out to its memliers 
the advantages of re-afforestation, it receives orders for yfning trees, mid 
supplies them at considerable reduction; it undertakes tlie necessary 
formalities to obtain the thirty years' exemption from taxatic)!!, ami, in 
short, accomplishes many duties which an isolated individual could not 
perform without meeting with many difficulties. 


(i) On inis subject see the article entitled “Ee Reboisemciit tlcvant le Farfemcni I’'ran** 
■^is (Re-af!orestatioii before the BTeuch Patliamcnt) publislied in the tost Bwllctiii. 
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These initiatives seem already to have had encouraging results. 
I<V)r instance tlie Syndicate of Choloy, which, since 1907, has been in 
connection with the Soci&te des Amis dcs Arbres (Society of the Friends, 
of Trees) has Ixiught on account of its members a large number of forest 
trees, among wl ich are 1,100 beeches, 3,050 acacias, 3,150 birches, 3,400 
alders, 5,000 larches, 1,000 pine.s, etc. 

It must be remembered that the agriculturists of the syndicate have 
been wise enough not to plant their forest trees in the open country, thus 
avoiding risk to the neighbouring farms. But thanks to their united efforts, 
sterile and barren “ landes ” have been transformed into plantations 
of trees adapted by their nature to the different conditions of the soil. 

The co-operative .system, facilitated by syndicates, which are hence¬ 
forth the natural organs of French agricultural association, seems to be 
among the most efficacious means of overcoming the obstacles in the way 
of the re-afforestation of small holdings. 

(Siwntiariaed from the EulhHn tie V Union des Alpcs el de Pfowwctf, November, 
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QiEAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

RECENT NEWS. 


1 . ' Legislation and State Intervention in regard 

to Agricultural Organisation. 


I. Tlic Ai^riculiiiral Credit aiid iiisiirsnce Societies Bill. — In accordance 
wit1i Ills intiiiitioii of putting forward a scheme for the promotion of, 
agriciiltutal co-operative credit in Great Britain, to which we made 
allusion :ii our issue of June 30th. (i), Lord Carrington, then President 
of the Board of Agriculture, introduced the AgriciJtural Credit and Insur¬ 
ance Societies Bill into the House of Lords on July i8th. 

The ol)ject of the Bill was to authorise the Board of Agriculture to 
promote the fonnatiou of agricultural credit and insurance societies, and 
to pay the expenses of fonnatiou of such societies, or the management 
expenses of recently-fomied societies, out of the Small Holdings Account 

No attempt was made in the Bill to indicate any precise system accord¬ 
ing to which the societies should be formed, but it was proposed that the 
titles should be approved by the Board of Agriculture and that the societies 
should be registered ttnder the Friendly Societies Acts or under the Indus¬ 
trial and Provident Societies Acts. In the latter case the Bill left it open 
to the societies to provide by their rules either that the liability of the 
members should be limited by guarantee, or that it should be unlimited. 


(i) BuUeUm of Economic and Social InUlUgeme^ and. Year, No. 6, June sotli, 1911^. 
l»gc 71* 

(3) Xhe fund out of which the expenses of administaring the Small. Holdings and 
Allotmeuia Acts are paid. See Bulktin of Economic and Social IntelUgmce^ and. Year, 
No. 3, Marcli 31st., 1911, page 328. ‘ ’ ' , v 
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The Bill made no provision for finding the capital required by credit 
societies. On more than one occasion, Lord Carrington stated that the 
Government looked in the first instance to existing bank.s for the provision 
of the capital. To a deputation from the Rural Developmetit Soeit't.y, 
which waited upon him and expressed the desire that the Go\'erinue!il 
should lend money to credit societies at 314 Rord Carrington 

said, however, that he would do his best to meet the wishes of the 
deputation. 

(SuBitnarised from the Agricultural Credii and Insurance Societies Hdl, and the Ti»icr, 
May 31st., June ist. and Julj* iQtli- and 21st., and Angast 2ml., Kjii). 




2 , Orsiilib froiis Sevefepffleoi (i) lor A.fri«:ul« 

'tural Co=0|KiraiIos. — In the First Report of the Proceedings of the ’Develop” 
merit Commissioners, which embraces the period from Miiy k'ji'o, 

to March 31st., 1910, it was stated that on September gnl., 1910, the Com¬ 
missioners received an application from the Board of Agriciiltrirt* for a,ii 
advance of £20,000 per aniitini for the organization of co-operation ainoug 
agiicultiirists in England and Wales. 

Application was subsequently received says the Report,, 'h'rom tlie 
Scottish Agricultural Organization Society for a grant not exceeding £1: ,500 
per annum, and from the Agricultural Organization vSociety of England 
and Wales for an annual grant of £13,704 (together with, a capital siini 
of £250) to meet the cost of a scheme of cox.nplete rcorgauizatiou of its 
work. The Commissioners ultimately decided to propose a scheme for tlie 
constitution of a representative association, possibly ])ased iqiou a reorgan¬ 
ization of the easting society, to which might he entrusted the i'.xi)enditiire 
of the sums required for the energetic promotion of co-operaticxii ; and 
meanwhile to make to the society an interim grant o,f petlut|xs £.;,<h)o to 
enable it to carry on its work, of which the Commissioners dc'sire to expn:‘ss 
a high opinion. The conditions of the interim, grant will, it is lioped, he 
settled at an early date, and the main question in ti,uie for operations to 
begin with the next financial year. The Commissioners have not yet 
in a position definitely to consider a recommendation in regard t(,> Scot¬ 
land, and though an application from the Irish Agricultural Orga.tiizatioi'i 
Society was known to be in contemplation, at the end of the year it liac! 
not reached the Commissioners. '' 

A grant was subsequently made to the Scottish Agricultural Orgaiii- 
.'sation Society. The application from the Irish Agricultural Otgauisatioti 

(1) See Uie Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence^ ist. Year, Xo. :% October- 
November, 1911, page 96. 
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Society was duly received and was referred for consideration to the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculttire and Technical Instruction for Ireland. The Depart¬ 
ment, ill turn, submitted the application to the Council of Agriculture (i) 
and in tlie (fuestion to a meeting of the Council on November 

tlic Vice-President of the Department (Mr. T. W. Russell) opposed 
::ipi>licjitioii, on tlie following grounds : 

(1) That it was ittisotind to grant State money to any organisation 
that lind no real responsibility to the State for spending it; 

(2) Tliat a large part of the trading community would consider 
tluMiisch^es aggrieved by the grant; 

(3) 'fliat though the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society repudi- 
the charge of political partisanship, the charge had not been with¬ 
drawn 1)y tliose w*lio made it. 

(.■|) Thai: the Society claimed that it was not a trading body, 

ill his opinion it was a contradiction in terms to speak of a non-trading 
l)ody which boasted of affiliated societies with an annual turn-over of more 
tluin .112,000,000 sterling. 

As an alternative policy Mr, Russell proposed that the Department 
itself should promote agricultural co-operation of a non-controversial char¬ 
acter cud that funds for this purpose sh.ould be provided out of the Devel¬ 
opment Ftinth Ihv non-controversial co-operation he meant every 
form of c(>-u])erutiou which did not bring them into direct competition 
and corUlict with the ordinary traders of the country. 

After a long disettssion, in winch the members who supported the 
iipplication of the Irish Agricultural Oxganisation Society for a grant 
out of the De\^elo]:>ment Ihind warmly repudiated the charge of political 
partisansliip and dc‘nied that the Society was a trading body, a xesolution 
'approving the tiolicy of the Department of Agriculture was carried by 47 
x'otes to 33. 

{Swwnaris?C{l fr<w« the Fvporl of the Proctidings of the Development Commmhnm, 

the Times, Jtme atuJ., July iSth., aud November rstb-, 1910, the Irish Homestead, 
November 18th., 1911, mia the FanmTs Gmette, November i8th., ign)- 


{x) A partly elected and partly tioininated council which is associated with the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture ami Technicsd In.stntction for Ireland. Its functions are merely con¬ 
sultative. 
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2. Work ot the Federations and Centra! Iiirititiitiofis 
of Co»op3iativ3 Societies and of the Large Agric'aH:n,r;d 


A. o' Co=of}erstlvc 

I. — Aar.!^2l of llic A.^ricidiiiral Or.pffdsoldR^s . At tlic 

.Aiiiiiiai General Aleetiiig of tlie Agricultural (Irgaiiisatiou Society, wliii‘ii 
was held on, June ist., the President (Mr. R. A. Yerbntgli) aniiotiiia'd 
the result of the Society’s application for a grant out of i'lie Devrdopinnit 
Fimcl (i). 

A Report was presented which showed tlie total inijrilH*r of soot- 
eties affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation vSocicty h;ul inorca:'V,‘4l frotn 
321 on December 31st., 1909, to 396 on December 31st., igro. Tlu‘ mfiulKU 
of societies established or becoming affiliated in 1910 was (SS, but 10 stHUAV- 
ties had ceased to exist and three had ceased to 1)0 aililiatc^d. 

The societies affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation vSocicty at the 


end of 1910 were thus classified: 

vSocieties for the Supply of Requirements and Sale 

of Produce.l,|5 

Dairy, Bottled Milk and Cheeseniaking Societies . . , K) 

Small Holdings and Allotments Societies.ibr 

Agriciiltiiral Credit Societies. 39 

Egg and Poultry Societies. 20 

Auction Markets . ? 

Miscellaneous Societies. i\ 

Central Co-operative Agricultural Bank, Lt<i. f 

Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society, Tdxi. ... 1 

Agricultural and General Co-operative Itisf/iriiucc 

Society, Ltd .. 1 


396 

The total membership of the societies affiliated to the Agrictiltiiral 
Organisation Society increased from 19,500 on December 31st., 1909, 
to about 24,000 on December 31st., 1910, while the estimated aggrcgati* 
turnover increased from £860,000 in igog to £ 1,100,000 in rgio. 


(i) Vide supra, page 90. 
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The total expenditure of the Society in 1910 was £3,674 and the total 
receipts £3,369. The latter included subscriptions and donations £1,732; 
afliliation fees from societies £ 116, and a grant from the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture out of the vMniall Holdings Account, £ 1,441. 

(Suiuinurit'cid from tho Annual Report of the AgricttUural Organisation Sockty for 1910 
tlK! Times^ June' ud., 191J, ^n^Co~operationin Agriculture, June and July-August, igtt). 


2 ,-- Ilisriia in lha A^Tkaltaral — 

'Pile ilrst A,iinun.l Meeting of the North Wales Section of the Agricnltural 
Orgatiii^atinu Society ^vx^s held on October 27th., at Bangor, in the Hall 
of tlie University Colkige of North Wales. It was followed by a public 
inceliug to which many jKomiticnt co-operators had been invited. The 
principal speaker was >Sir Horace Plunkett, the Founder and President 
of i:lu' Irisfi Agricultu.roI Organisation Society. 

'ilie press of Norlli Walc*s has shown itself reniarkably favourable 
to the work of the section. During the few weeks prior to the meeting 
20 papeis circulating .in North Wales (of wliieh 13 were printed in FngHsh 
and nine iu Welsh) opened their columns freely to the subject of agricul¬ 
tural co-operation. 

frmn ('o-ttperalum in Agriculhire, Septembcr-Oclobci* and November, 1911). 


3. ■ The Ilighlaidl Braricii »jI Ihc SctttUKh Agriculfural Organisation Society. 
— The Annual Meeting of the Highland Branch of the Scottish Agri¬ 
cultural Organisation Society was held at Inverness iu September. It 
was reported that during the previous year several co-operative societies 
had been formed iu the Highlands. Progress, however, was slow, as there 
was a lack of leading men willing to carry a scheme of co-operation into 
effect. Cameron of Imchiel (the Clrief of the Clan Cameron), who moved 
the adoption of the report, appealed to the men of influence in the High¬ 
lands to devote some time and thought to the formation of agricultural 
co-operative societies. 

(Summarised from the North British AgriettUurist, September 28tbM 1911). 


^ st« 

4. The Annaal Meeting of the Irish Agricnltuwl Organisation Society. 

Sir Horace Plunkett presided over the Annual General Meeting of the Iri^ ;i, 
Agricultural Organisation Society, which was held in Dublin on the 
of Novembet. 
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The meetiiig was largely occupied with the application, iiiiulc by the 
Society for a grant out of the Development Fund (i) and a resolution was 
passed urging the Council of Agriculture to support the application. 

Resolutions wem also passed calling upon the Society to draft a scheme 
of co-operative insurance suitable to the needs of Irish fanners and iirg-* 
iiig co-operative creameries to adopt the Society’s Butter Control Scheme. 

After the meeting. Sir Horace Plunkett was presented with his por¬ 
trait by a luiiiiber of his friends, in token of their admiration of the 
work which he had done for the promotion of agricultural development 
ill Ireland. 

(Summarised from the Irish Homestead, November x8th., 


St: 




5 The Rural Ctvparhiersiiip liotising AssociatioH. — A number of assi>cia- 
tioiis have been formed in England for building houses in towns cind 
snburiis and letting them to members, who participate in any profits 
which may be made by the associations. It is now proposed to apply tliis 
co-partnership system of housing to rural districts and with this object 
a propagandist society, known as the Rural Co-partnership Housing Asso¬ 
ciation, has recently been formed. 

Each local society which is organised will be registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, and will be managed by a 
Conunittee elected annually by the members. Houses and land will remain 
the proxierty of the society, by which practice the general character 
and value of the estate will be niaiiitained unimpaired. Any proiits xv- 
maiiiing after the annual payment of interest on shares and loan stock has 
been made, and charges for the necessary requirements of up-keep and 
management have been met, may be applied to the payment of a rent 
bonus to the tenant members. The Committee may also make a payment 
from the profits of the Society to a tenant member who leaves the district 
to the estimated value of any planting or permanent improvement that has 
been effected by him. 

The tenant members of a local society will each be required to take up 
at least five £i shares, but may pay them by instalments, beginning with 
not less than is. per share, to be paid within a month from date of appli¬ 
cation and before entering into occupancy, after which the balance is paid 
at the rate of not less than id. per share with the rent, or otherwise, as may 
be agreed with the Committee. 


(i) Vide supra, page 90 
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It is hoped that the local societies will be able to supply their iiieiubers 
with cottages at low tents by the following means : 

(a) By using plans which are scientifically economical; 

(b) By ol)taiiiing money at low rates of interest, two-thirds of 
the cost of land and cottages being raised under the Housing Act, 1809, 
,at 3 % or 3 per cent; 

(c) By throwing open the work to public tender, and building by 
contract. 

Several local societies are already in process of formation under the 
auspices of the Rural Co-partnership Housing Association. 

(Sumitiarised from Co-operation in Agriculture, November 1911). 


B. Centra! !nstitofiorss of Co-operative Societies* 


I. Tile Britisfe Poultry Federation. — The first general meet dig of the 
shareholders of the British Poultry Federation, Limited (i), v/as held on 
June i6tli. The Report of the Provisional Committee, gave details of the 
work of the Committee during the previous five months and also contained 
a suggested scheme for future working. 

One of the most important suggestions of the scheme was as follows : 

We believe it will be necessary in the near future to open a distributing 
dep6t in London to receive supplies from the collecting depots, and at which 
much of the testing, grading, etc., may be done. This would not only save 
depots part of their handling expenses, but also lead to economies in carri¬ 
age, make quicker and more certain supplies to London traders possible, 
and would open up better opportunities of marketing ‘ seconds' and 
smalls * to advantage.'" 

The report stated that several co-operative egg-collecting depots had 
already joined the P'ederation and that others had signified their intention 
'Of doing so. 

(Siimwariscd from Farm and Home, July X2th., tgii). 




sis 


2. fie Irish Agricuitnral Wfiolesak Society. — At the quarterly meet¬ 
ing of the Belfast Co-operative Society (the largest distributive co-operative 


(1) “See the BulUtin of Ecomniic and Social Tntdligmce^ and. ' Year, 6,- sotii 
jme 3:911, page 7$. ' ' 
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society in Ireland), wliicli was held on July aGtli., tiie lollowiiig resolution 
was iiiianiinonsl}’' passed : “ That the Committee of MiJiiageiiieiit l)(,' and 
are hemhj authorised to apply for niem])ership of tlic:‘ irisli 
Wholesale Societ3'D I,td., if they consider it expedient do so.” 

The passing of this resolution was a step in negotiations wliicli have 
taken place between the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Soci(d'..y, on tl'K‘ one 
hand, and the English and Scottish Co-operative Wholesale' vSockdies on 
the other hand, with a view to placing the Irish Agriciiltriral W'diolesale 
Society in a pcsitioii to act as a wholesale society for the distiiirutive 
co-operative societies as well as for the agricultural co-operative societies. 

The agricultural co-operative societies (notably the co-operative 
creameries) in Ireland have in many cases established divStribiitive depaart- 
nieiits and Iiar^e appealed to the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society 
to help them to obtain groceries, etc. At first the Irish Agricultural 
Wholesale iSociety did not respond to these appeals, but finding that the 
tendency persisted, they approached the two great Co-o|X"rative \¥liole- 
sale Societies on the matter. The Wholesale Societies insisted that the Bel¬ 
fast Society should be consulted. That Society having viewed the matter 
favourably, working arrangements were discussed whereby all the Irish 
Societies (agricultural and distributive) could be supplied through the 
Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society with the goods stocked or xiianti- 
factured by the English and Scottish Wholesale Societies. 

At the half-yearly general meeting of the Irish Agricultural Wholesale 
Society, held on August 23rd., 1911, the Chairman (Mr. H. Barbour) stated 
that while the Society would draw supplies from the EngHsh and Scottish 
AWiolesale Societies, it would also obtain supplies from Irish sources. 

At this meeting a report was presented which showed that the sales^ 
of the Irish Agricultural Wholesale Society for the half-year ending June 
30th., 1911, amounted to £101,002, as against £95,209 for tlie corre¬ 
sponding period of 1910. 

(Summarised from the Co'OpemUve iVtws;, July U)n, Uie 
August 5th. and September 


* ^ 


3. The Ifisi! Co«operaiive Bsifter CofstroL — The following outline of' 
the work of the Irish Co-operative Butter Control is extracted from the 
Irish Homestead of June 17th., 1911: 

“ The Control System is designed te guard every approach to the cream¬ 
ery from the lurking danger of the unseen bacteria. Scrupulous clean- 
liness in the creamery comes first; then pasteiirivsatioii of the cream; 
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then the nse of a “'starter” prepared from a pure cultivation of lactic acid 
bacteria ; then churning at the proper temperature ; and, finally, the use 
of pure wat'.er for washing purposes. Butter made in this way will be pure ; 
it will keep ; it will command a good price and a ready sale. 

llie Irish Agricultural Organisation Society's Control Scheme is 
being run on business lines. It aims at being self-supporting, and, if a 
sufficient number of creameries take it up, it will not only pay its way, 
but will enhance the reputation of Irish creamery butter to a degree 
hitherto found unattainable. A ver3^ high standard is set, and it is the 
business of the Irish Agricultural Organisation Society, to whom the scheme 
has been entrusted, to see that every detail is cainied out. 

Frecpient inspections of the participating creameries are made, and 
the creameries themselves furnish monthly returns showing the result 
of their working. Summaries of these returns are prepared by the Irish 
Agricultural Organisation Society and sent to each creamery, so that com¬ 
parisons may be instituted. Pure lactic acid cultures are supplied at reg¬ 
ular intervals, and twice iti each month samples of butter are sent to Dub¬ 
lin for bacteriological exaniination and report. Samples of water used 
for washing are also frequently sent for anabasis. 

This detective work is not all done outside the creamery. A sample 
of each churning is retained b^’- the manager and kept under observation, 
while ever\^ operation comes in for careful scrutiny. 

The l)utter made under Control regulations has affixed to it a label 
bearing the Control trade mark and an identification mark and number 
by which the creamery and the actual chinning may be identified. The 
creameries participating in the , scheme pay at the rate of twopence per cwt. 
for the right to use these labels. 

“ Immediately any defect in quality is either noticed at the creamery 
or disclosed by analysis, the use of the Control labels is suspended until 
matters are set right. ” 

In August, “ Maelkeritidende ”, the Danish dairy journal, published 
an article on the Irish Butter Control Scheme by Mr. Rudolf Schou, in 
which he recommended his fellow-countrymen to consider seriously the 
advisability of adopting particularly those conditions of the scheme which 
provide for the furnishing of samples of cream, butter and water for bacter¬ 
iological examination and the retaining of butter samples daily in the 
creamery so that managers may see for themselves the condition of their 
butter when it reaches the market. 


7 
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C. Large Agriciiitirral Asj^oclaiiiOias. 


I. ■— 'Royal Agricultural Society of England, — The Animal SUinw of the 
Royal Agricultural Society which was opened at Norwich on June 26tii,, 
attracted a larger iiiiinber of live-stock entries than the previous show, 
though the entries were slightly fewer than .in igog. 111 e following table 
gives a comparison of the live-stock entries with those of the five previous 
shows : 



Norwicii 

Liverpool 

; Gloucester 

1 

; Kcwciistle 

1/meolu 


1911 

) 

igro 

1 1909 

1 igoS 

[907 

Horses. 

* 716 

* 686 

* 599 1 

* 664 j 

* 5')^' 

Catte. 

1,065 

* 938 

* 1,146 j 

* 948 

^ 1,030 

Sheep. 

746 

772 

* 802 1 

* 693 

672 

Pigs. .. 

416 

361 

* 433 

312 

368 

Total . . . 

2,943 

2,757 

i 

2,980 

2,619 

j 2,376 

1 - - 

* nxclusive of double entries. ! 

1 - - -. - .. . ... „ Ij 


The number of persons who visited the show amomited to 121,465, 
as compared with an attendance of 137,812 at lyi^Ti-pool in lyio and 
88,396 at Gloucester in 1909. When the show W'as previously held at 
Norwich (1886) the attendance had been 104,009. 

Commenting upon the Royal Show, the Times said in its issue of 
July 3rd.,: 

The^ Royal Show, wherever held, is a source of instruction to all 
interested in the land, as it surpasses other exhibitions in revealing the 
wealth of the nation in ptire-bred farm animals. It is appropriate that a 
show of the kind, notwithstanding its huge proportions, should visit 
different parts of the country in rotation. The migratory system appeals 
to and has an educative value for the members and home farmers that it 
does not possess for visitors from abroad. The farmers of one district 
always find something to interest them in the conditions and practices of 
another. 
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The migratory system also afords an insight into the stock-breeding 
resources of a district. The Norwich Show exemplified this point very 
clearly. Not even the supporters of the local breed of cattle ever saw so 
fine a collection before. Merit was revealed that was not known to exist, 
and the classes of Red Polls gratified the supporters of the breed and en¬ 
lightened others as to their local importance and their qualities as general 
purpose aiiiinals. The Suffolk breeds of horses and sheep were also shown 
in exceptional strength, although the revelation of latent merit was not 
quite so striking, and the large black pig was also seen to good advantage. 
The Red Shorthorn cattle, the long-wool sheep and the curly-coated white 
pigs from, the neighbouring county north of the Wash likewise gathered 
in force. 

(Stininiarisliea from the 7 'imes^ June 27th. and July 3rd,, 1911, and the AgrienUura, 
June 26th. and July 3rd., 1911) 


* 


ils 


2. Royal Dublin Society, — The Horse and Sheep Show of the Royal 
Dublin Society, which was opened at BalPs Bridge on August 22nd., showed 
a substantial increase in the number of entries of horses. The total num¬ 
ber was 1,163 as compared with 1,015 1910. The entries of made hunt¬ 

ers showed a notable increase from 474 to 523, but in the classes for young 
horses suitable for hunters there was a decline from 303 to 271, The Show 
owes its importance mainly to the hunter classes, but it is noteworthy 
that the entries of riding cobs and ponies increased from 57 to 75 and of 
harness uniuials from 46 to 134. The number of stallions entered was 
sligtlily lower than in 1910, but the yearlings increased from 69 to 91 and the 
brood mares from 40 to 46. The sheep totalled 224 pens as compared with 
222 pens in 1910. 

(Smitiuarished from the JFarnurs* Ga'^etie, August sth- mid 26th. 191:1 j. 


sjc 

'.1^ Ji! 


3. The Britisli Dairy Farmers’. Assodatioa. — The tliirty-sixth annual 
show of the British Dairy Farmers* Association, held in London in October, 
recorded.a slight' decrease in the number, of, entries- The following, is a 
comparative statem,ent of the entries at this show since 1907^: ,, 
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1907 

1908 

' 

1909 

T9ro 

r^i t 

Cattle...* 

^37 


232 

iSS 

222 

Milking and Butter Tests . ; . 

245 

224 

2j6 

264 

2^3 

Goats. 

48 

72 

84 

75 

St 

Poultry .. 

3,081 

3,280 

'^,997 

3 /'^ 59 , 

3300 

Pigeons. 

2,664 

2,564 

CO 

2,280 

2,226 

British Cheese. 

420 

357 

355 

362 

249 

Bacon and Hams ....... 

57 

76 

55 

ro4 

58 

Butter. 

593 

668 

535 

5^5 

484 

Cream. 

35 

47 

42 

47 

26 

Skin-Milk Bread, etc. 

118 

135 

115 

98 

72 

Honey, etc. 

67 

^5 

88 

96 

87 

New and Iinpro\X'd Inventions 

1 33 

37 

31 

34 

21 

Roots. 

177 

181 

218 

3:96 

172 

Butter-Making Contests . . . 

200 

207 

120 

; H 5 

165 

Milkers’ Contest.. . 

^35 

132 

126 

122 

^53 

Total . . . 

8.175 

8,362 

7*553 

7.895 

7.529 


At the annual meeting of the British Dairy Farmers' AssociatioiE 
held on October 4th., it was stated that the efforts to secure help from the 
Board of Agriculture to entertain the guests of the International Dairy 
Congress in 1913 had. failed. A sum of £2,000 would be required for this 
ptirpose. 

(Summarised from the Agricultural Gmdte, October 1911)* 




'' 4. * Sowe 'Live-Stock Societies. — At the Annual meeting of the Shorthorn 
Socidy.hdd in July, it was reported that the exportation of pedigree short¬ 
horns had been greatly hampered during the previous year owing to two 
slight out-breaks of foot and mouth disease in Yorl-ishire and Surrey, In 
consequence the number of export certificates had been only 491, a lower fig- 
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ure than in any past year since 1896. The certificates were for the follow¬ 
ing countries : Australia, 0 ; Canada, y,; France i ; Germany 4 ; India, i; 
Japan, i ; Newfomulland, 10 ; New Zealand, 2 ; Russia, ii ; Spain, 4 ; South 
Africa, 68; South America, 353; United States, 12. It was also reported that 
during the current year (1911) £955 had been offered by the society in prizes 
at the various national and county shows. For 1912 the Society is offering 
£103 in prizes and ten silver medals. 

English Jersey Cattle Society in the 22nd. volume of its Herdbook, 
publishes records of the milking trials and butter tests coudiicted during 
1910, with summaries covering the whole period since these competitions 
were l)egun. From 1886 to the end of 1910, 3,319 animals have taken part 
in butter tests at shows and of this number 1,650 obtained prizes or certifi¬ 
cates of merit. That the system has led to an improvement is shown by 
the fact that the average of the 3,139 cows was 32 lb. 14 oz. milk and 
ilb. 12 oz. l)Utter per day at an average of 107 days after calving, the 
butter ratio — i. e., pounds of milk requited to make i lb. butter — 
being 18.69, nearly 8 quarts to a pound. Up to the end of 1902, 
when the aggregate of cows tested was 1,476, the corresponding figures 
were 32 lb. milk and i 11). ii oz. butter 92 days after calving. 

The annua! Meeting of the Sussex Herd Book Society was held on 
July 26th. It was reported the number of members was 145, a larger 
number than at any previous time, and that the income in 1910 showed 
an increase of lOO as compared with that of 1909. The 26th. Volume 
of the Society’s Herd Book contained 907 entries, as compared with 
762 in the 25th. Volume. The total amounted voted by the Society 
for prizes in the classes for Sussex cattle at the various shows in 1911 
was £82 , besides ten silver medals. The Society had also allocated a sum 
of £50 for the advertising the Sussex breed in the agricultural papers, 
with a view to making it more widely known outside its own locality. 

The twelfth International Conference of Sheep Breeders, convened 
by the National Sheep Breeders* Association was held on June 14th. and 
was attended by delegates from all parts of the world. A paper was 
read by Mr. John Cooke (New South Wales Sheep Breeders’ xissociation) 
on the supply of mutton and wool to Great Britain from outside sources. 
At the annual Meeting of the Association it was decided that the subject 
to be discussed at the next International Conference, to be held in July 
igX2, should be Sheep in connection with the economy of the farm,” 

. (Summarised frem the Jiuie 36th, and Octoher 9th. 1911; Farm and Home, 

August 3ud., and November 8th., 191.1;; the AgricuUnral Gazette, July 10th., 19x1; 
md the North British Agrkutturist, July gth., 1911). 
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4 ; 

5. Royal Agriailtiiral Beneyolent lnstitatiofi. — At the Anntial Meeting 
of the Royal Agrictiltiiral Benevolent Institution, held in IyOIkIoh on 
June yth., a report was presented showing that the receipts from sub¬ 
scriptions, donations and church collections in 1910 amounted to £20,882, 
while the contributions to the Special Fund raised in commemoration of 
the jubilee of the institution amounted to £6,570, There were on the books 
198 married pensioners (ninety couples) costing £3,833 per annum; 228 
male pensioners, costing £3,833 per annum; and 635 female pensioners, 
costing £12,218 per annum. At the election of which the results were 
announced (i), 30 males, 18 married couples and 50 females were given 
pensions at an increased annual charge of £2 500. The meeting consented 
to place all candidates who had reached the age of eighty on the list of 
pensioners, irrespective of the votes polled. 

In an appeal on behalf of the Institution issued in September by Sir 
Walter Gilbey, it is stated that since the foundation of the Institution in 
i860, 4,495 persons had been granted annuities at a total cost of £687,254. 

(Summarised from tlie Farm and Heme, June igir, and the Agricultural CasetU, 

June 12th., and September iSth., 1911). 


3. Miscellaneous. 

Apiciiltiiral Co-operative Credit Societies in England and Wales. — The 
December ivssiie of the Journal of the Board of Agriculiure contains an article 
on the -working in 1910 of the co-operative credit societies in England and 
Wales which conceni themselves solely with the provision, of lociiivS of money 
to small agriculturists. Such societies are all registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act, iSg6, and in alb of them the liability of the members is un¬ 
limited. 

At the end of 1910/' says the article, “ there were in BngJand and 
Wales 40 registered societies of the above type, scattered over twenty 
comities.' vSix of these were registered in 1895 and 1896, seven were re¬ 
gistered in the three years 1904 to 1907, and in the last three years the 
niimbexs registered have been respectively seven, ten and ten, so that the 
movement has recently shown signs of more rapid development, 

'' ''Of these 40 societies, nine either sent in no returns or reported that 
' they had as yet done no business. According to the annual returns for 

(i) Pension's are elected from the list of applicants by tbe votes of subscribers 
to 'the ftmds of the Institution. 
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the year 1910, snbiiiitted to the Chief Registrar by the reniaiiung 31 socie¬ 
ties, they had at the end of the 3"ear 663 members — an average of 21 
per society. Tliey had during the year advanced 119 loans to their 
mernbers, so tliat less than one in five of the members took out aloanduring 
the year. The loans aggregated £1,390 and averaged £12 per loan; 
in iiidiviclital cases they varied from £3 to £40. The eaiiiitigs of these 
31 societies during the year amounted to £147 (including a gift of £50) 
and the charges of the year were £82, so that there was a net profit on the 
year’s working of £15, l)esides the gift. Their expenses of manageiiieiit, 
which are included in the ai>ove cliarges, amounted to £34, or a little over 
£i per society. Their total assets amounted to £1,924, of which £1,421 
were out on loans to ixietnbeTs, and their total liabilities to £1,654, wdiich 
£489 was due to banks and £ i,oS8 to depositors ; and the total profits 
to date of all the 31 societies put together amounted to £270. This total 
includes gifts aggregating £115, so that the profits aetiitdly earned to 
date were £155, an average of £5 per society. 

It takes some years for a credit society to get into working order 
and the progress can he Ixetter judged by taking separately the totals for 
the six oldest societies, which have been at work for fourteen \'ears. Be¬ 
tween thenn they had hust year 145 members (an average of 24 per society) 
and during the year they gave out 34 loans, so that about one in four of 
the inemliers got a loan. The loans aggregated £511, and averaged 
£15 per loan. Tlie rate of interest charged on loans to members was, 
in four societies, 5 per cent., in one 6 per cent., and in one only 4 per cent. 
During the year they earned £36 in interest, and received other income 
amounting to £1, while tJxeir interest charge was only £20, and their 
expenses of management £6, an average of £i per society; so that the 
net profit of the year was £1:1, or nearly £2 per society. Their assets 
amounted altogether to £74-3, inc'ludiug gifts of £65 and £556 out on 
loan to members; and their liabilities were £538, including £481 held 
on deposit. Their surplus of assets over liabilities amomited to £205 
(including the £65 received as gifts), so that they have now, after fourteen 
years of careful management, built up axeserve fund equal to more than 
one-third of what the members require in loans during the year.\ This 
is their own property, on wdiich they have no interest to pay. The loans 
have been repaid punctually, and the societies have made no bad debts 
and incurred no losses, and only in three or four cases have they had to 
call on the sureties to help in repaying loans due from members. In hardly 
any case has the surety ultixiiately failed to recover the money from the 
actual borrower. 







HUNGARY. ■ 

CURRENT QUESTIONsS. 


Agricultural Co-operation in Hungaiy. 


llte joUlowing article is summarised jrom a monograph forwarded to us 
by the Ministerial Department of Agriculture for the Kingdom of Hungary. 
It is the work of Dr. Charles Schandl, Secretary of the Federation of the Hunga¬ 
rian Co-operative Societies and will appear in its complete from in the second 
volume of the «Monographs on Agricultural Co-operation. 

§ I. CfhoperHtiou Generully* 

Ill Hungar3^ the co-operative movement only became general and even 
popular up to a certain point amongst the agricultural population towards 
the last ten years of the XIXth. century. It is interesting to notice that the 
co-operative idea had a favourable reception first among the Saxon mann- 
factures in Transylvania, and in the second place among the town function¬ 
aries, but only for the purpose of procuring credit for themselves, whereas 
at the present day co-operation flourishes mainly in the agricultural world, 
and not in the field of credit alone, but also in that of distribution, sale, 
farming and insurance. The manufacturing class, although the initia¬ 
tive, had been due to it, did not show itself apt at co-operation, so that 
our industrial co-operative societies, even those which were affiliated to 
the Central Co-operative Society, could not attain a high degree of pro¬ 
sperity ; their number hardly exceeds fifty even to-day, although the Min¬ 
ister of Commerce has allowed them rather important national subven¬ 
tions. Our manufacturers have misunderstood and still misunderstand 
the co-operative idea, and they are accordingly incapable of suitably avaE- 
ing themselves of it. The town functionaries, it is true, still keep their 
great and flourishing co-operative society, the Functionaries' Go-operative 
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Distributive Society, at^ Buclapestli, as welJ as that of the Cheminois, 
but on this subject it is as well to bear in mind the ex j 3 erimerits made by 
tlie '' Antshowing that it is difficult to make co-operation effective in 
places where one must have recourse to the town elements. The agricul¬ 
tural population in the co-operation movement is represented at the pre¬ 
sent time ill a much higher proportion than the other classes, and a short 
account of the present condition will be sufficient to convince everyone 
of the prosperity of this movement in Hungar^n 

Its gradual progress is the result of agricultural co-operation. It 
began, to tell the triilli, at the time of the International Farmers’ Congress 
at Budapesth in 1885, in the direction of credit co-operation. In 1886 
the Co-operative Credit Society of the County of Pesth was founded, which 
inaugurated its work of organisation as the Central Co-operative Institute 
of the Country, Bater on, this Institute enlarged its sphere of action ; 
b^^ 1898 it had created co-operative credit societies in 465 coiiiiiimies. 
The total number of co-operative credit societies — including the independ¬ 
ent ones — ill Hungary, was 1,361, so that the greater iinnil^er were at that 
period Working independently. The relative slowness of their growth 
in comparison with that of the past ten years must be attributed to the 
lack of central organisations. The creation of centres led to a rapid develop¬ 
ment, both from the point of view of the number of co-operative societ¬ 
ies and of their prosperity. But with the work of these centres, must 
not be overlooked that of the rural clergy, village schoolmasters and not¬ 
aries, who have become the most important factors of that form of co¬ 
operation of which they were the promoters. 

The approximate number of co-operative societies at work in Hun¬ 
gary at the end of 1909 was 6,773, divided as follows : 

Number of Co-operative Societies belonging to the Central Co-ope¬ 


rative Credit Society.2,206 

Number of Co-operative Societies belonging toto the 

“ Ant ”.... . , , 910 

Christian Co-operative Distributive Societies. 438 

Co-operative Dairies .. 541 

Co-operative Bivestock Improvement and Cattle Insur¬ 
ance Societies . , * .. 60 

Co-operative Central Societies (about). 20 

Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies . 206 

Servian Farmers’ Co-operative Societies in the Annexed 

Countries .. 297 

Roumanian Co-operative Banks (about) ....... 74 

Farmers’ Co-operative Societies (about).•. . 20 

Other Co-operative Societies (independent) about . 2,000 

Total * ■ * . 6,772 
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On making a close exaniir»atioii of the different branches of co-opera- 
tioii, we shall find that the co-operative credit societies and the co-opera¬ 
tive distiibiitiv(i societies are in the majority. Our co-operative dairies 
also go l)ack some ten 3rears, but appreciable results have only been real¬ 
ised ill the field of co-operative cattle insurance during the last few 
years, and these results are due to the protection of the State, accorded 
to all the movements connected with the raising of animals. The new 
conquests of co-opcTatioii extend oyer the field of co-operative sale, farming, 
life insurance, domestic industry and pasturage societies. It is true that 
the sale of produce is included in the programme of co-operative supply 
societies, ])ut it has lieen barely put into execution so far, for the different 
co-operative societies have not yet attained the necessary strength to al¬ 
low tlie centres, and especially the ‘‘Ant'hto put this' programme into 
execution. 

The {omiatiou of farm and pasturage co-operative societies, as well 
as those for the utilisation of machines, was also projected by the Hungar¬ 
ian Farmers’ Federation. The starting of the co-operative farmers’ societ¬ 
ies was hastened hy the disturlmiices due to agrarian socialism, which 
broke out just liecause the agricultural population had very little land 
within the limits of certain villages and had not the means to lease other 
lands. They are still few in numlier, the first rules having been drami 
up barely two years ago. There are some scattered examples of co¬ 
operative machine societies amongst the small farmers of the South. 
Their organisation is a task reserved for the future. 

The limits of the co-operative movement are, moreover, markedly 
fixed in accordance with the various central societies the peaceful co-oper¬ 
ation of which is assured ])y the perfect hamiony of their intentions. 
A strong proof of this harmony wa,s gi\^eii in the resolution adopted by the 
Naticjiial Co-o|3era,tive Congress of 1910, which declares that the main 
ultimate task of tlie co-operative credit societies is to organise co-operative 
distributive societies. In fact, the necessary harmony between the co¬ 
operative credit and distrilmtive societies was lacking in several places, 
but the tmdmcj of their development is to improve in this direction' 
also, the co-operative societies in many villages l)eing all united in one 
building (the Peoples’ House). 

§ 2. Co-operative Credit , 

Ill the field of agriculture in Hungary only the reall altruistic and dis¬ 
interested co-operative societies have taken root. The loan banks of 
lie middle of the century and the usurious co-operative societies founded 
later were almost exclusively created in the towns and scarcely reached 
the agrichtltural population. In order that we may have an exact idea of 
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the actual state of agricultural co-operative credit, it will be sufficient if 
we examine the co-operative movement started by the Farmers' Congress 
of 1885, together with the parallel movement of the Raiffeisen banks of Tran¬ 
sylvania and the Servian agricultural co-operative societies of the region, 
situated between the Brave and the Save. 

The altruistic village co-operative credit societies were not organised 
ill a central fashion all over the country, but groups were formed in dif¬ 
ferent parts. In 1894, however, when the Co-operative Credit Society 
of the County of Pesth was transformed into the Central Institute of Hun¬ 
garian Co-operative Societies, co-operation received a new impetus and 
began to have a centralised organisation. The organisation was favoured 
by the reaction against usury, w’-hich was already very wide spread in those 
years which were even without it very little prosperous, especially in the 
mountainous region ; it weighed heavily on the agricultural population and 
w^as in reality responsible for the co-operative action of Count Kdrolyi. 
The villagers, overwhelmed with debt and forced to sell their produce at 
a low price, did not know where to turn, and contracted loans on inhuman 
conditions with the village usurers and the miserable little usurious 
banks. The Hungarian Credit Foncier would only give mortgage loans 
for over 1,000 crowns, and the Small Farmers' Credit Foncier was incap¬ 
able of satisfying all needs. The more intelligent communes therefore 
welcomed the co-operative credit societies with joy. 

The co-operative societies affiliated to the Centre united their work¬ 
ing capital composed partly of shares and partly of their reserve funds, 
savings-bank deposits and the credit accorded to them by the Centre, 
The members may borrow from the co-operative society either by signing 
forms of acceptances or bonds. As to their guiding principles, the societ¬ 
ies axe nearest to the Raiffeisen banks, although they do not accept some 
of Raiffeisen's counsels, especially as far as liability is concerned, becaUvSe 
the principle of unlimited liability has encountered many obstacles in Hun¬ 
gary, and it has frequently appeared more prudent to give up the idea 
than to abandon the starting of the society. Moreover, the results obtained 
have shown that it is quite possible to found and keep going a co-oper¬ 
ative credit society without adhering to this principle. 

To day there are 2,000 co-operative societies of the agricultural class 
extending their action over more than 6,000 communes, that is, over 
half the total number of communes. For their formation they require 
the collaboration of the Central Society which is also exacted by the Taw, 
The Centre does not insist on the creation of co-operative societies; 
it founds them only in those places where there are competent men avail¬ 
able and where the special circumstances seem to guarantee the success 
oi the undertaking. The maximum value of the shares is 100 crowns, 
but in most cases this sum is reduced to 50 crowns, and it is forbidden to 
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pay any interest on this sum ; 10 % of the net profit must be paid into the 
reserve fund, the remainder being carried over to the benefit of the shares. 
The dividends must never be more than 5 %, and any surplus of the net 
profit is to be paid into the reserve fund. The members of the Board of 
Management and of the Supervision Committe e benefit to the extent of 10%. 

The reserve fund must be increased every year by at least 10 % of the 
net profit until it has reached half the sum total of the share capital Each 
member is liable to at least five times and at most ten times the amount 
of his shares. He may leave the society at the end of the year, after giv¬ 
ing previous warning, but in such case his shares will not be paid back to 
him until July ist. of the following year. Each member has a single vote 
in the society, no matter how many shares he owns. Each co-operative 
society is compelled to take a 200 crowns share in the Central Co-operative 
Society for 6,000 crowns of its capital and to submit to the supervision and 
control of the centre, as exercised by its inspectors. The Centre desig¬ 
nates one of the members of the Board of Management and one of the 
Supervision Committee; it has a decisive voice in permitting or prohibiting 
a co-operative society to make a loan to a third party. 

We shall now mention a few more of the principles followed in the or¬ 
ganisation of these co-operative societies. The action of a co-operative 
society may extend over the territory of a single commune only, or of two 
neighbouring communes at most. The societies may grant loans to their 
members only, and never to outsiders and the loan accorded to any one 
member must not be more than 15 % of the whole of the society’s capital. 
The capital-shares are paid in monthly instalments extending over five 
years, and members behindhand with their instalments must pay the ar¬ 
rears of interest and a fine ; the instalments already paid may also be de¬ 
clared forfeited. The pecuniary resources of the co-operative societies 
are, on the one side, the capital-shares — on the principle of mutuality 
and on the other the savings’ bank deposits and — thanks to the aid 
granted by the vState — the loans agreed to by the Centre up to three 
times the amount of the capital-shares. 

The management of co-operative societies is still a '^nobileofficium ”in 
our days; the bookkeepers and cashiers alone receive salaries, and very modest 
ones. The managers are for the most part priests, village schoolmasters 
or notaries, whose activity shows a disinterestedness worthy of the people’s 
gratitude. The officers are divided as follows in regard to their vocations : 


office 

Famers 

Priests 

SchCKDl 

masters 

Otirer 

Professions 

Members of the Board 
of Management. . . 

11,505 

792 

872 

3,159 

Members of the Super¬ 
vision Committee . 

4,503 

286 

485 

2,115 

Bookkeepers. 

293 

147 

829 

638 
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It will be seen, therefore, that the ■ small farmers themselves take 
ail active part in the management of the co-operative societies. It can be 
proved that it was precisely co-operation which brought about an important 
change in the small farmer class, in Hungary, increasing the farmers' in¬ 
telligence and making perfect village managers of them. From this point 
of view the small farmers have been more successful than the small iiiaiiu- 
factitrers. 

The Centre has found that more than half the 2,000 agficitltural co¬ 
operative societies work in an irreproachable manner; a quarter of them 
require a certain amount of explanation and a fifth cannot do without con¬ 
tinual resort to the Centre. 

The co-operative societies do not receive credit from the Centre in 
the same manner as it is received from the great co-operative banks 
in other countries. In other countries, the Centre does not deal at all, 
as a rule, with the co-operative societies themselves, nor ask for 
their endorsements; it gives the amount of the loan to the iiitennediary 
district centres, without bonds signed by the debtors. 

The Hungarian Central Co-operative Society, on the contrary, does 
business directly with the village co-operative societies ; it collects the bills 
and I. O. U's of the debtors for the purpose of getting them discounted, 
and the utilisation of these signatures supplies it with the financial resour¬ 
ces that it needs. The Centre accords credit under certain conditions. 
The importance of the credit is in proportion to the capital, the teserve 
fund and the amount of the savings deposits of the co-operative societies, 
which generally have a credit equal to the sum total of tlie capital shares ; 
it is sometimes double, however, and occasionaly treble this amount. 
The loans granted are personal loans or loans on mortgage. The first are 
granted on acceptances or bonds, always on security, and both are 
discoimted by the Centre. Mortgage loans are also fnrnislied through 
the medium of the co-operative societie>s, but never directl}\ Tliesc loans 
may be as high as 50 % of the value of the real estate. The Central Co¬ 
operative Credit Society, as well as the Small Farmers’ Credit Concier, make 
loans, however, in as high a proportion as 75% of the value of the property 
on account of their action in dismortgaging the land. The Centre gives loans 
directly to the members of co-operative societies, it is true, but it is done 
through the medium of the societies. ■ The amount of the credit covered 
entirely by mortgage forms the subject of a special valuation as well as 
the credits granted as advances on the wheat crop, on the purchase of farm 
requisites and on industrial produce, or those granted to co-operative 
societies founded for special purposes. The societies, are obliged to com¬ 
municate to the Centre the payments made in loans above a certain amount, 
; and the; Centre gives its approbation. The loans granted to the Board of 
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Maiiageiiiei.it and the Supervision Committee must be notified on each 
occasion, in order to prevent abuse. 

The loans being passed by the co-operative societies independently 
of their meiiiliers, the acceptances and proxies signed b}’' tlieiii are sent 
endorsed to the Centre in the form of transfes. The Centre transfers 
them rediscounted to the large financial establishments, and, for loans 
on real estate, it may issue interest bearing bonds, free from duty, 
which may be put into circulation. The number of acceptances is very 
high, but they are generally for small sums. Their average annual value 
varies but very little, and is about 300 crowns. The smallest bill of ex¬ 
change is for 3 crowns. The value of the acceptances presented to the 
Centre each year is about 100 million crowns (in 300,000 accounts). In 
loans of 50 % the Centre paid out 9,892,000 crowns up to the end of 1908, 
and in loans of 75 % 5,866,000 crowns. During the first ten years, it 
granted 242,000 loans against bonds to the value of 83,000,000 crowns, 
43,000,000 of which has been paid back leaving 40,000,000 still to be 
paid. This is the amount for which the Centre could have issued bonds 
that could be put into circulation, bearing interest and free from duty, 
but it was satisfied with issuing 20,000,000. 

The rate of interest must not exceed the rate at which the Centre 
granted the loan to the co-operative societ3^ by more than 2 %, The 
present rate of the Centre is 5 34 % > maximum rate of the provin¬ 
cial co-operative societies is 7 34 %» ^ above 

6 34 7 %» is sometimes even as low as 6 %. 

The satisfaction of their credit needs is far from being the only means 
which the co-operative credit society possesses for the protection of its 
members. It facilitates the purchase of machines for them, of chemical 
manures and other substances, as well as the improvement of cattle and 
the sale of wheat. We shall speak later on of the wheat stores, in the sec¬ 
tion on the realisation of co-operative ideals. The societies also pro¬ 
tect their members by making it possible for them to co-operate for the man¬ 
ipulation and sale of wine, the purchase of seeds, wheat meal, oat meal, 
fodder, charcoal and wood ; they give facilities for the establishment of 
permanent warehouses. They also collaborate in the '' parcelling out 
and renting of farms. 

The balance sheets and accounts at the end of the year are prepared 
by the examiners of the Centre, which bears all the expenses of control. 

It may certainly be considered as an unhoped for result that up to the 
end of 1909 a sum total of 35,000,000 crowns in round numbers 
had been paid into the co-operative societies while 75,000,000 crowns 
had been deposited as savings, and.'these figures have increased still more 
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since. The capital at the disposal of the co-operative societies in the 
course of these years may be seen from the following table : 


Year 

Its own Means 

Credit supplied by tlie Ccuire 

Total 


1899 . . 

, . . . 12,630,000 

crs. 

11,910,000 

crs. 

24,544,000 crs. 

igoo . 

. . . . 16,713,000 

« 

26,282,000 


42,995,000 

(( 

igoi . 

. . . . 22,448,000 

« 

35.594,000 

« 

58,042,000 

« 

igo2 , 

. . . . 30,578,000 

« 

42,519,000 

« 

73.097,000 

« 

1903 . 

. . . . 40,620,000 

« 

46,354,000 

« 

86,974,000 

« 

1904 . 

. . . . 54,080,000 

« 

54,058,000 

« 

108,138,000 

(C 

1905 . 

. . . . 63,713,000 

« 

62,124,000 


125.837.000 

« 

1906 . 

• • . ■ 77.873.000 

« 

71,781,000 

« 

149,654,000 

(( 

1907 . 

. . . . 90,196,000 

« 

73,632,000 

« 

163,828,000 

(( 

1908 . 

. . . . 100,992,000 

« 

73.634,000 


174,000,000 

« 


The results obtained by the co-operative credit societies have been 
shown in an impartial and substantial manner in the Report published by 
the Central Co-operative Credit Society on the ten years (1899-1908) 
of its activity. 

The co-operative societies have made credit less dear; the interest 
being reduced sometimes by as much as 6 and even 10 %. In this con¬ 
nection the co-operative societies suffered a very severe trial at the 
time of the high price of money in 1907-1908, when small banks failed 
one after the other and the co-operative societies met the difficulties they 
had to face very well without raising their rate of interest above 7 or 7 %* 

Usury has completely disappeared from their territory and the debt¬ 
ors of the co-operative societies pay back, in general, a larger proportion 
of the principal of their debt than do those of other financial CvStablish- 
ments. The members use the money borrowed from the society to pay 
back the debts they have contracted elsewhere or to develop their farms, 
The co-operative societies considerably increase the personal credit of the 
farmer, since they grant loans for the most part to members who are not 
rich and who therefore make it a point of honour to pay back the debt punct¬ 
ually. The farming of the members of co-operative societies has become 
more intensive, their cattle stock has increased and they have procured 
machines. The conditions of realisation have become more favourable, 
since the members are no longer compelled to sell their crops standing. 
The co-operative societies have also given their members important facil- 
11?iesin„the purchase of land, while judicial sales by'auction have 
decreased greatly since they came into existence,' as the following 
figures will show: 
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Every year from 1896 to 1900, on an average, 18,220 properties, 
that is. 3.88% of the whole of there gistered land, used to change ownership 
at such auctions. Between 1901 and 1905, this annual average rvas 19,610 
(3'39 %)• An improvement which appears likely to be permanent has 
taken place since 1904 : 


Year 

Number of Changes 
of Ownership 
due to Atiction Sales 

Equivalent of Changes 
of Ownership due to Auction 
Sales in Thousands of Crowns 

Total Number 

0/ 

/O 

of I'otal 

Changes 

Total Number 

% 

3:903 . 

21,193 

3.56 

52,780 

5‘93 

1904 . 

19,178 

3.26 

39,986 

4-43 

1905. 

16,626 

0 

00 

39,177 

3 d 4 

1906 .. 

15,227 

2-55 

39,672 

3-43: 

1907 . 

14467 

2.41 

32,357 

2.78 

I90S ...» . 

15,066 

2.56 

39, 57 ^* 

34S 

1 xgog .. 

16,638 

2.86 

48,661 

3.70 


As to solvency, it is characteristic that the greater number of the 
co-operative societes were not cotnpelled to invoke the aid of the law against 
their debtors. Tiie co-operative societies have also raised the moral level 
of the people in other respects, and have iiivSpired the farming class with 
a pride tliat is full of good sense. 

Special mention must be made of the fact that dismortgaging has 
also l)eeii undertaken by the Hungarian co-operative credit societies. The 
conversion of heavy loans has been made in certain counties with money 
supplied l}y the Central Co-operative Credit Society and the Small Earmers' 
Credit B'oncier to the village co-operative societes, and if it has not been 
possible to generalise this action yet and that remains a task for the future, 
that is because the enormous resources necessary for the dismortgaging 
of land in Hungary, which is riddled with debt, are still lacking. 

Although the network of co-operative credit societies of which we have 
been speaking extends also to the annexed countries (the territory between 
the Brave and the Save), a special network of co-operative societies is 
at work in this part of the country; they include the Servian Farmers' Co¬ 
operative Society and the Servian Agricultural Associations' Co-operative 
Society, with headquarters at Zigrib., 

8 ' 'W' ';A 
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At the end of 1909 there were 297 of tlieni with. 10,031 nieiiil'jers. Tlieir 
development may 1'je seen from the following table: 


■V car 

Number 
of Co-opeiative 
Societies 

Number 
of Member.s 

Sura ToiJiI 
of 

1897. . . . 

• . , . 10 

159 


1898. . . . 

, , . . 40 

1,030 

113,869 

1899. . .. 

.... 50 

1,321 

189,535 

1900. . . . 

.... 67 

1,721 

208,636 

igoi. . . . 

.... 85 

2,268 

321,801 

1902. . . . 

.... 140 

3,799 

620,828 

1903. . . . 

.... 179 

5.278 

948,798 

1904. . . . 

.... zx^ 

6,298 

1,296,468 

1903. . . . 

- . . • :235 

7,227 

1.635,754 

1906. . . . 

.... 242 

7,487 

1,877,100 

1907. . , . 

.... 251 

7,887 

2,159,211 

1908. . . . 

.... 283 

9,082 

2,445,965 

1909. . . . 

.... 297 

10,031 

2,611,966 


Up to the end of 1909 the 10,000 members had paid 610,000 crowns 
in the form of shares. The reserve fund of the co-operative societies} is 
571,057.40 crowns; their debts with the Centre 5,071,662.45 crowns; the 
deposits in the savings' banks of the different co-operative societies 
9,071,023.28 crowns; the permanent deposits 1,168,554.05 crowns, and 
the profits of the co-operative societies 109,951.05 crowns. 

The members of the co-operative societies are farmers who contract 
loans, for the most part, for agricultural purposes. The following table 
gives the different purposes for which the loans were contractetl; tints, a 
sum total of 2,500,000 crowns was divided in the following way; 


purchase of seeds ......... 

. . crowns 

i .’„443 

food . 

* . « 

44,113 

draught animals . .. 

. . « 

290,873 

breeding stock .. 

. . « 

217,587 

renting lands . 

. , « 

796,342 

pfirx!ha‘se''of lands . 

. - (( 

489,731 

machines and implements . 

. . « 

63,864 

paying off old debts. 

. . « 

157,861 

taxes and duties . 

. , « 

19,283 

farm buildings .. 

. . « 

221,819 

purchase of chemical manure .... 

. . « 

9,050 

viticulture..■. 

. . (( 

86,302 

household requirements. 


58,077 

industrial and commercial purposes . 

. . « 

59,904 
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and some tlioiisaiids of crowns for other methods of agricultural propag¬ 
ation. 

The Raiffeisen co-operative societies of Transylvania are indiridualist 
ill character, they work with constantly growing success. Tlie Geniiaii 
speaking fiopulation of the Transylvanian counties, who are all, however, 
as good Hungarians as the inliabitants of other regions, has passed from 
the old Nachliarscliafteii and Bruderschaften to the modern co-opera- 
rative society. The sense of economy, diligent work, zeal and a desire to 
learn, are the causes of the success of the co-operative credit societies, the 
activity of whicli has been rendered still more efficacious since an old age 
pension has been assured to their employees. As their names indicate, 
they profess the Raiffeisen principles and consider the Savings’ Bank of 
Nagyszeben as their central resource. They celebrated this year the 
25tii. anniversary of tlie origin of this co-operative movement. Their num¬ 
bers have gradually increased until there are now 163 co-operative credit 
societies with 15,883 members, including 42 co-operative distributive 
societies and one co-operative wine society, corresponding if we reckon the 
families as consisting of 5 meinl^ers each, to 79,415 persons, that is, a third 
of the Saxon population of Transylvania. These co-operative societies 
have put together the sum of 7 million crowns, and a reserve fund of 
700,000 crowns. The 163 co-operative credit societies had 12,690 members. 
At the present moment it may be said with certainty that the co- 
rative credit sodetiCvS have worked with greater success than the co¬ 
operative distril)utivc societies. 

Summarising tlie co-operative credit societies belonging to the three 
groups, we have : 

tliose Affiliated to the Central Co-operative Credit Society 2,206 
the vServiati Agricultural Co-operative Societies .... 297 

the Raiffeisen Co-operative Societies '163 

which gives us a total of . . . 2,666 , 

co-operative credit societies united to a central institntioii. 

§ 3, V Societies for Purchase ami Sale, 

The sale and purchase co-operative societies have not found the same 
propitious ground to work on in Hungary as the other ^ branches of co¬ 
operation. The character' of the Hungarian farmer is such that it is morC' 
difficult for him to familiarise himself with the idea of farming in common' 
than'with'that of co-op'oration in credit, distribution and sale'; and hs 
fat'^as'that goes, the last categories do 'not imply working'in' cbnimon,, 
That iS' why we do not meet 'the co-operative idea 'in the field of'produe- 
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tiott except in certain special relations. There has not been real co-opera¬ 
tive work done in this field except amongst the immigrant Bulgarian 
gardeners, who, in the neighbourhood or environs of the large towns^ 
take fields on lease and work them in common. Several families Join 
together, come to Hungary from Bulgaria in the spring, where one of 
their members takes charge of the bookkeeping and the bank, while the 
others work on the land; they settle up in the autumn and divide the pro¬ 
fits. These co-operative societies are generally formed for one season 
only, and they sometimes draw as much as 300 or 400 crowns from an ar- 
pent of land. The Department of Agriculture recently made some attempts 
to acclimatise this kind of cultivation, that is to say, Bulgarian gardening, 
amongst the farmers of the country, although on a basis slightly different 
from that of co-operation. 

Industrial production is carried on in certain parts of the country by 
co-operative societies of domestic industry, as a supplementary occupa¬ 
tion. These co-operative societies deal, for the most part, in basket mak¬ 
ing, but some go in for the production of agricultural impleifients. The 
Central Co-operative Credit Society provides them with the necessary 
credit, while the sale of the articles is carried out either directly by the co¬ 
operative societies or by the National Federation for Domestic Industries 
which is protected by the State and placed under the supervision of the 
Hungarian Farmers* Federation, or lastly, by the village co-operative dis^ 
stributive and sale societies. The following societies come within the 
sphere of interest of the Central Co-operative Credit Society : 

44 co-operative basket-making society; 

5 « societies for the wood industry; 

<( « « « mat industry ; 

I co-operative society for the rush-mat industry ; 

I « « <( « woollen industry; 

I « <c for making earthenware ; 

altogether 55 co-operation production societies. 

These societies have the same organisation as the co-operative credit 
societies of which we spoke above. They are most numerous in the 
counties of B 4 cs (27) and Bereg (8). 

The production of these co-operative societies, is however, closely 
allied to the co-operative sale society, which is far more important. Before 
we deal with the small co-operative societies, it should be pointed out 
that in Hungary not only the lesser but also the greater economic factors 
axe combihed in co-operative sale societies. The result of this union is 
the Co-oferctUve Society, which has its headquarters 

at^ Budapesth and has secured the absolute confidence of the farmers dur¬ 
ing its twenty years^ activity. It has 1,700 members, who are for the, 
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most part proprietors of large and middle sized farms, whose properties, 
taken together, cover about 15 % of the entire wheat-growing area of the 
country. It has extended its sphere of activity to nearly every branch 
of agricitltiiral sale and purchase. It has sections for grain, wine, fodder, 
machines, live-stock, insurance, etc. It keeps excellent wine cellars for 
its members at Biidafok and an establishment for fattening pigs at Ko- 
b 4 iiya. It has a capital of 865,000 crowns and a reser\’'e fund of 280,000 
crowns, and a floating capital of 3 millions. 

There are also several central co-operative sale societies working in 
the provinces. We may mention in the first place the Co-operative sale so¬ 
ciety for fci pimento and other agricultural products of Szeged, which has been 
in existence for ten years and has a capital of 230,000 crowns. It sells 
and exports the red pimento of Szeged, which has long been famous, to 
Austria, German3^ Roumania and Bulgaria, as well as other products 
of the district. It also exports to France and Switzerland potatoes, beans, 
onions and red pimento, and sorghum straw and red pimento to America. 
Its turnover exceeds i % million crowns, and the number of members 
in relation to their shares is 1:100. The shares are of the value of 
100 crowns. 

It is a general rule that sale is in close relation with consumption 
and purchase. There are but very few co-operative societies depending 
upon the Central Co-operative Credit Society occupied solely with sale, and 
they are more particularly co-operative wheat stores and dairies and societ¬ 
ies for the sale of eggs. There is only one co-operative society belonging to 
the Central Co-operative Credit Society for the sale of red pimento and other 
agricultural produce at Kalocsa, an agricultural co-operative sale society, 
an agricultural co-operative and dairy society and a society for the sale of 
poultry and eggs ; these societies are organised in the same way as those 
for credit. 

The Jiumber of co-operative wheat stores, according to the latest 
statistics (1907) is 38, their transactions extending over 156 communes. 
The quantity of wheat stored may be estimated at an average of 100,000 
metric quintals. The first warehouse was built in 1900, with a deposit 
of 3,500 quintals, at Tiszatijlak. All these co-operative societies are afBl- 
HMed to the Central Co-operative Credit Society, but they have tWo differ¬ 
ent kinds of organisation.. Some of them are independent co-operative 
societies and some are depdts for the village credit societies. Three of 
them are independent co-operative societies, and the others are organised 
among members of the co-operative credit societies. The State does every¬ 
thing possible to encourage their working. In the earlier years the 
State contributed a fixed sum to the initial expenses, from 4,000 to 8,000 
crowns .at' most. Since 1904 there, has been a desire to encourage the ere-'' 
ation of.these co-operative,societies in,a more efficacious manner,the, 
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Ministry of Agricitlttire'gives them aid to the extent of 5/6 of the expenses 
of building and initial establishment. They have adopted the system of 
storing and manipulation for their work ; by this system, the society does 
not buy the wheat from the members, but simply accepts it in deposit, 
imposing a storage fee, making advances, and serving as middleman for 
the sale. The rules allow that loans in the proportion of 75 % of the evStiiii™ 
ated value of the wheat may be made to the farmers, and the society 
endeavours to sell the wheat on the best terms possible. The special con¬ 
ditions of the markets of late years and the results of the last crops have 
not been at all favourable to the warehouses, several of which are empty, 
which explains the sniall success of the efforts to increase their number. 

In our country, the sale of agricultural prodxice is carried on on a still 
larger scale the co-operative dairies, which is very natural, seeing that 
it is estimated that there are 6 million head of cattle in Hungary and that 
the small farmer goes in for live-stock breeding by preference. They 
have from 70 to 75 % of all the cattle of the country in their hands, and 
can sell their milk and the milk products at less expense and greater pro¬ 
fit by co-operation. The co-operative dairies are to he found most exten¬ 
sively in the counties of Baranya and Moson. In this branch of the co¬ 
operative movement the State has given most energetic and most important 
assistance. As the dairies have no social centre yet, the Ministry of 
Agriculture concerns itself with their organisation and control, giving 
them national assistance. They are, however, always struggling against 
a multiplicity of difficulties, because they have to conform to the Coniiiier- 
clS 7 ‘'€odei'and theii*' already numerous anxieties are increased by the book¬ 
keeping and the compulsory registration at the courts. This is the rea¬ 
son why they have not attained the expansion that miglit have been ex¬ 
pected in a country occupied in the rearing of live-stock. Tlie co-operative 
dairies numbered 541 at the end of 1909. In .several comninncs they have 
preferred merely to adopt the form of a social union and to establish, a 
dairy market. In some counties (Zala, vSopron, Bacs-Bodrog, Baranya, 
Toroiitdl and Temes) they are grouped into federations. These federa¬ 
tions have an important rdle in the development and encouragement of 
the'dairies, The finest results have undoubtedly been obtained by the 
As|Ci^tldii'Tbt’Ate"‘Raisiiig of Horned Cattle at Magyardvar, which coiii- 
■' '"lenses 18 co-operative dairies under the supervision of M. Emery tJjhelyi, 
|he learned Director of the Academy of Agriculture at Magyardvir. 

These co-operative societies "work with a greater certainty of success 
than the others; they sell eggs as well as milk, and make the surplus milk 
into butter or chesse, which they export in considerable quantity, m.ainly 
to Vienna. The 18 co-operative societies produced 2,943 hectolitres of 
"milk during the past year, 57,205 kg. of cheese, and their receipts were 
430,000 crowms, each farmer receiving an average of 222 crowns. 
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Wc lia\T^ still to mention the co-operativ^e wine Societies, which will 
play an important part in Hungary, a wine-growing country paf excellence. 
They ate few in number, liecairse they have to fight against the same diffi¬ 
culties as the co-operative wheat stores, and some of them have for this 
reason been transformed into limited liability societies. The National 
Association of Htiiigariaii Wine-growers is at the head of the movement, 
which has succeeded in taking root only in a few eminently wine-growing 
districts. They have replanted the greater number of the vineyards which 
had been devastated by phylloxera, with the result that the production 
has continually increased and threatens to become overproduction, thus 
bringing the subject of the co-operative wine societies into prominence^ 
The Ministry of Agriculture is concerning itself seriously with the project 
of the organisation of the sale of wine, and this project cannot lehve out 
of consideration the wine societies. 


§ 4. C(M)pt*riitive I> 3 Htrihntive Sooieties, 

This is the second fully developed branch of co-operation in Hungary. 

Its chief centre is the Ant, the co-operative distributive and sale 
society of the Hungarian Farmers' FederationStarting on a very 
modest scale and aided by the munificence of Count Kdrolyi, this centre 
has always observed and still observes the following principles in its rela¬ 
tions with its affiliated societies : A village co-operative society which 
makes up its capital by small weekly payments cannot open its shop be¬ 
fore having collected the necessary funds for the installation and the ac¬ 
quisition of a certain stock of merchandise. It sells its goods for cash and 
must avoid as far as possible giving credit, in order to accustom the people 
to thrift. It cannot distribute more than 5 % of its net profits to the 
shareholders, the siirplus being placed to the reserve fund until all the debts 
of the society are paid; this condition once fulfilled, the whole of the net 
profits may be distributed amongst the members, as ((repayment after 
sale'h The society possesses still other means for aiding its members 
financially and in their farm work, |for instance : it may establish popular 
Ubraiies, farmers' clubs, egg depots, etc. The society must submit to the 
control of the '' Ant", and is obligred to buy from the '' Ant" the goods 
which the latter sells at the same or a lower price than the wholesale 
merchants. On the other hand, the " Ant" allows the society a certain 
credit, and gives a share of its profits to the co-operative societies wMqh 
have made the largest percentage of purchases. 

The same principles have been adopted by the Chfistian Co^ofefMive 
Societies* Centre in regard to their affiliated co-operative societies, which 
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only differ from those of the ‘'Ant'’, by virtue of this qualifying term 
" Christian These latter started at the same time as the others, and 
their organisation was largely influenced by the Catholic renascence, the 
result of the struggle which was being carried on in the field of ecclesia¬ 
stical policy. 

All these co-operative societies are based, without exception, on the 
Commercial Code. Their directors do not as a rule receive any remuner¬ 
ation ; the manager of the shop alone is recompensed, and he receives 
also a percentage of the turnover. The members take shares of 20 crowns 
at least; they have one vote only, and single liability equal to or double 
the amount of their shares. The societies sell to non-members also, and 
this has occasioned much protestation from the shopkeepers, but they are 
not exempt from taxes and duties. They devote a large proportion of 
their net profits to philanthropic and benevolent work, and to the public¬ 
ation of works on co-operation. 

The most active promoters of the co-operative distributive movement 
are the village cures, schoolmasters and notaries. In several places simple 
village farmers may be met who are at the head of a co-operative society 
of this character, and this is an interesting fact, because it shows that the 
co-operative movement is developing the commercial sense and in¬ 
genuity of^the simple village population. The co-operative societies are 
therefore genuine commercial schools for the villagers. 

In addition to the two great Centres, the Raiffeisen Federation of 
Transylvania includes co-operative distributive societies, which have 
adopted the Raiffeisen principles. 

The total number of co-operative distributive societies in Hungary 
in 1909 had 290,114 members and a capital of 9,996,301 crowns. 
Of these societies 910 belong to the Ant,” 438 to the Cliristian Co¬ 
operative Centre and 37 to the Raiffeisen Federation, while i:x2 work inde¬ 
pendently for the most part in the large towns. 

The evolution is most vigorous amongst those affiliated to the “ Ant”. 
This fact must be attributed not only to the commercial ability and con¬ 
scientious direction of the Central society, but also to its good control 
organisatioEj^^and especially the establishment of the branches and pro- 
__viimiSl“fcentres fdr'the purpose of facilitating the'trade in merchandise. These 
branches are provided with depots which are as well arranged as the 
4 ^ntre at Budapesth itself. There are four of these branches : in Tran- 
lyivania, in the North-west region, at Nagyszombat and Balassagyarmat. 
It goes without saying that these provincial centres are able to facilitate 
the transport of merchandise and make it much cheaper, thus aiding the 
administration and expansion of the co-operative societies. 

The work of organisation is even more strongly sustained by the Con¬ 
gresses organised each year by the ,"Ant ”, and the regional conferences, 
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which are convoked several times in the year in certain regions when re¬ 
quired. The managers of the co-operative societies present their de¬ 
sires and complaints before these latter, in order that the Centre may take 
note of them and arrange its action accordingly. During the past year 
31 conferences have been held. 

This movement has been in existence for twelve years, and during 
that period the number of co-operative societies has risen to 1,000. The 
first of these distributive societies was founded at Brogyaii, and the thous¬ 
andth society affiliated to the “Ant'' was inaugurated with great pomp 
at Damsod on March 15th., 1911. 

The development of the Christian Co-operative Distributive vSocieties, 
the Centre of which began its work in 1899, is shown in the following table, 
which covers the whole of the co-operative societies belonging to this 
union : 


Year 

Number 

of 

Co-operative 

Societies 

Number 
of Members of 
Co-operative 
Societies 

Number 

of 

Shares 

Value 

of 

Shares 

..-.—. 

Annual 

Business Done 

1899 .... 

30 

4,800 

19,200 

38,400 

750,000 

1900 .... 

107 

17,120 

68,480 

136,960 

2,675,000 

1901 .... 

163 

26,080 

104,320 

208,640 

4,075,000 

190a .... 

214 

34.240 

136,960 

273,920 

5,350,000 

1903 ... - 

261 

41,760 

167,040 

334,080 

6,525,000 

1904 ... . 

294 

47>040 

188,160 

376,320 

7,350,000 

1905 .... 

320 

51,200 

204,800 

409,600 

8,000,000 

1906 . . ' . . 1 

3bo 

57,60a 

230,400 

460,800 

9,000,000 

1907 . . . , 1 

381 

60,960 

243,840 1 

487,680 

9,525,000 

1908 .... 

402 

64,320 

257,280 

514.560 

10,050,000 

1909 .... 

43 ^ 

70,080 

280,320 

560,640 

10,950,000 

1910 .... 

466 • 

(X) 

74^560 

298,240 i 

596,480 

11,656,000 


|i) 3 jjilHons of the biisiaess included for 1910 was done by the Centre. 


The development of the Christian co-operative societies has received 
a fresh impetus for some time past through the support of the Popular 
Catholic federation, which was founded recently and has already won over 
vast sections of the population, although it puts no difficulty in the way of 
the affiliation of the co-operative societies to the “Ant", which is like- 
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wise composed of Christian elements; on the contrary, it leaves the societ¬ 
ies complete liberty of choosing the group to which tlie}^ will belong. 
This niovement also is gradually developing, although less rapidly and on 
a less solid basis than the co-operative societies placed under the aegis 
of the ''Ant”. 

The development of the co-operative distributive societies of the Raif¬ 
feisen system in Transylvania has not assumed large proportions, but it is 
none the less solid and constant. The societies are in very close relations 
with one another, and belong, as well as the credit societies of the Raiffeisen 
Federation, to the Centre of Nagy^szeben. There were 37 of them in 1908, 
with 2,150 members, while at the end of 1909 these numbers had become 
42 and 3,144 respectively. 

Together with the co-operative credit societies, they celebrated last 
aiitiinin the 25th. anniversary of their organisation. 

The reproach is frequently brought against the co-operative distri!> 
utive societies that failures are too frequent among this kind of union, 
but this reproach is only just up to a certain point. We have only to 
examine the last report of the " Ant ” to see that in 1909 there were 
only four failures. It cannot be denied that the proportion of failures 
amongst co-operative societies is much lower than that amongst shop keep¬ 
ers. And if these failures are at times inevitable amongst the co-opera¬ 
tive distributive societies, the cause must be sought for in bad manage¬ 
ment or abuse of trust b)^ the managers. In order to obviate this defect, 
the last Co-operative Congress proposed as a remedy to attach the manag¬ 
ers to the organisation b}" stronger bonds, creating for their benefit 
an old age pension bank. 

The pension bank for the managers wliich is now in preparation, 
will be based on the following principles. The insurance will be com¬ 
pulsory for the affiliated co-operative societies, and the insurance will 
remain in force if the employee passes from one society to another. Half 
the insurance premium is paid by the societies, and the amount of the in¬ 
surance is arranged between the society and the employee. The insurance 
includes also the family of the manager. 

Most of the co-operative distributive societies have undertaken, 
amongst other things, the co-operative organisation of the distribution of 
meat and the sale of drinks. This last enterprise, whilst exercising a great 
influence on the morals of the people — who are less inclined to drink in 
^Dps under the control of the village schoolmasters than in the ordinary 
public houses — gives a salutary direction to the consumption by accust¬ 
oming the people to drink wine rather than the more dangerous brandy. 
In order to supplant the anti-hygienic drinks, the '‘Ant” itself manu¬ 
factures liqueurs, for 'the 'co-operative* societies and keeps large wiiie" 
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cellars at Buciiifok. Several co-operative societies also sell wine to their 
members. 

At the present day distributive co-operation is continually develop¬ 
ing on a sound basis, because, having passed the period of the formation 
of new societies, it is now able to give itself up to the development of those 
existing. Thus, in these days, we meet with co-operative distributive 
societies in villages counting but a few hundred inhabitants, the yearly 
business of which is from 50,000 to 60,000 crowns. The business 
done by all the co-operative societies depending on the “ Ant ” is 
40,000,000 crowns a year. These figures are sufliciently eloquent. Co¬ 
operative business done to the amount of 40,000,000 crowns is a safe¬ 
guard against exorbitant sale prices not merely for the village populations 
concerned, but also for those outside tlie co-operative societies. 


§ 5. €o-oper£itiV'e Insurance. 

The organisation of ‘.'o-operative insnrance also began about 1890, 
The farmers who were also cattle breeders had difficultly in supporting 
the heavy losses due to epidemic cattle disease. I^ivestock insurance so¬ 
cieties were to be found here and there, but they had no legal basis, not 
having at their disposal the guarantee fund of 200,000 crowns required 
by law for the constitution of an insurance society. Centralisation has been 
favourable to such an enterprise ; in fact, twelve years ago the Mutual 
Association for livestock Insurance was constituted on a co-operative 
basis, with a guarantee fund of 200,000 crowns, and it at once set to 
work to organise co-operative insnrance societies in the ^mall villages, 
establishing branches there. 

It. founded a co-operative society in the communes counting at least 
150 head of cattle and 30 stock farmers. The members of these societies 
pay premiums of from i to 5 % a year, according to the value of the animals 
and the death rate; the Centre reinsures them at a premium of %% the 
value of the animals insured. The value of the shares is 4 crowns, and 
an entrance fee of some centimes per head of cattle is charged, The 
compensation paid is 80 % of the value of the dead animal. In addition 
to paying compensation the' societies also concern themselves with,,:;the 
hygiene, of the animals. 

There are 184 co-operative insurance societies of this kind in the 
country, with 9,256 members insuring a capital of 4,336,958 crowns. 

In order to encourage livestock insurance, which is of such inaport- 
ance in ,aii eminently agricultural country, the Agricultural Department 
gives national subventions, to the' MuttialXivestock Insurance Association^ 

'on the'foundation of each co-operative society. , , ,v',;';^ 
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Centralised co-operative insurance has been even better instituted 
in the other branches of agriculture, thanks to the exertions of the 
Farmers' Co-operative Insitrance Society, which has established branches 
in the various Communes, instead of founding co-operative societies there. 
This Society started its work ten years ago under very unfavourable con¬ 
ditions and in an atmosphere of general mistrust. But prudent and tact¬ 
ful management has caused the last trace of apprehension to disappear 
from the minds of the Hungarian population, and this institution, which 
gains new ground ever^^ year, is to-day one of the most valuable insurance 
factors in Hiingar^^ 

The Hungarian Farmers' Co-operative Insurance Society is the only 
social and co-operative institution of the present day which deals in three 
branches of insurance, namely : fire insurance, life insurance and hail in¬ 
surance. The three branches were introduced one by one, and with prud¬ 
ence, and the Society has only reached its present importance by de¬ 
grees. In its administration the very possibility of profit is excluded for 
it fixes its insurance premiums at the minimum, on account of its co¬ 
operative character. 

The first incentive to the foundation of this Society was given by the 
disastrous hailstorm of 1898, when the insurance companies formed them¬ 
selves into trusts in order to double the premiums for insurance against 
hail. The farmers, at the instigation of Count Karolyi, then joined to¬ 
gether for the organisation of insurance in all its branches. 

The good results of the excellent commercial principles adopted by 
the eminent founders of the Farmers" Co-operative Insurance Society were 
immediately recognised, and there was an increase every year in the num¬ 
ber of the members. Its rapid development will be made manifest by an 
examination of the yearly accounts published in the official statistics from 
its foundation up to the present day. The sums insured during this period 
in fact increased as follows. 

Fire Insurance: 


Year 

Sums Insttted 

Premiums P*id 

Claims Paid 

1900-901 .... 

• 75.252,627 

193,731.12 

20,030.85 

1902 

. 112,838,744 

294.168.15 

187,274.66 

1903 ..... 

. 136,530,706 

389,813.95 

193,169.04 

1904 ..... 

• 229,917,927 

695,342.17 

520,293.45 

1905 . • • . . 

• 255,15^,203 

753.131.07 

524,437-52 

1906 ..... 

. 281,676,363 

935,176-74 

466,282.90 

1907 . .... 

. 375,122,899 

1,335,618.37 

583,488.63 

1908. 

. 537.203,961 

1,855,126.64 . 

880,659.73 

1909 • ... . 

.639,617,553 

2,399,625.12 

1,011,369.76 

J9IO . . . ,v . 

• 757.985,407 

3,063,849.08 

1,401,207.10 
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Hail Insurance; 


Year 

Sums Insured 

Premiums Paid 

Claims Paid 

I900-90I . . . 

8,318,320 

248 , 375 . 2 I 

124,527,88 

1902 .... 

. 15,388.175 

424,542.43 

134,831.02 

1903 .... 

. 16,829,283 

466,644.52 

94,972.94 

1904 .... 

. 17,694,009 

478,209.40 

96,258.24 

1905 .... 

• 19-333,176 

525,481.76 

206,243.23 

1906 .... 

. 20,769,291 

506,522.27 

323,543.53 

1907 .... 

• 23,489,932 

549,750.76 

425,591.30 

1908 .... 

. 26,607,483 

654,356.32 

385,911.87 

1909 .... 

• 35,362,898 

852,570.03 

582,046.14 

1910 .... 

. 54,095,929 

1,188,748.12 

875,582.93 


These hgutes are an eloquent proof of rapid progress and excellent 
management, and the most obstinate enemies of co-operation must bow- 
before them. 

And if it be taken into consideration that this Society has always been 
exact in fulfilling its engagements, not only towards the members who 
had claims for damage, but also towards the founders, who have always 
been punctually paid their interest at the maximum rate of 5 %, and 
further that the members have already twice received back their premiums, 
and that by the end of 1909 the Society had been able to put by a reserve 
of 3,915,663.54 crowns, it cannot be denied that the action of this society 
has been a striking victory for co-operation in a field in which it has no 
competitors in Hungary, namely, in that of the three several branches of 
insurance. Like all other insurance undertakings, the Farmers' Co¬ 
operative Insurance Society has taken care to limit its risks by means 
of reinsurance. In this field the society has already prosperous relations 
abroad so that it is able to reduce its risks at need. Its Jubilee year, which 
has just come to a close, has been rendered memorable by the active parti¬ 
cipation of the Society in the foundation of an independent re-insurance 
institution, so that one more success is added to the many successes of the 
Society. 

The operations of the Society are spread all over Hungary, and insurance 
societies are becoming more popular in the country every day, thanks 
to its altruistic principles, its excellent organisation and the vast network 
of its agencies, established in all the important centres, such as Pozsony, 
Baiassagyarmat, Miskolc, Kolozsvdr, Debrecen, Brasso, Arad, Szeged, 
Tein^vir. Karl6ca, Szeresfeh 6 rv 4 r, Kaposvir and K&mirk. 

Tfie Society held its jubilee Ckneral Meeting^^^^ March 9th., rgri, 
m the occasion of its tenth atiniversaiyV^ The struggles^ of : 
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years were set fortli in a special report drawn tip by Jtiles Rnbinek. It 
was decided at the General Meeting, axnongst other things, that a stiiiip- 
ttioiis central bnilding sliotilcl be bnilt in a well frequented part of the 
Capital, where the Society should continue its excellent work. 

Co-operative insurance is also undertaken, as an accessory, as we 
mentioned before, by the Hungarian farmers' Co-operative Society, 
the main business of which is the sale and purchase of iiiercliandise. 

§ 6. Co-operatinre IP ' itrms * 

Towards the end of the last century, very serious disturbances were 
brought about in certain districts by socialist agitations. The agitators 
not only incited the reapers to go on strike, but they succeeded also in 
disquieting the small farmers, by flashing before them fantastic images 
of land distribution. These agricultural socialist agitations were not 
socialist movements properly so-called, since they did not aim at the abo¬ 
lition of private property. On the contrary, they made the agricultural 
population believe that the small fanners would receive most extensive 
areas of land as their own property, thanks to the confiscation of large 
domains and especially of the Church estates. These agitations degen¬ 
erated into bloody revolts in several places, and the public authorities 
had to resort to armed force in order to quell them. 

The revolts, however, had after all a salutary reaction, since they 
drew the attention of the governing body to the condition of the people. 
Ignatius Daranyi, then Minister of Agriculture, presented an entire series 
of Bills to Parliament for the public good. The Bills regulated the rela¬ 
tions betw^eeii the farmer and his laliourers, between the farmer and the 
inspector, and between the farmer and his workmen ; they also proxided 
a system of insurance for agricultural workmen and labourers.. Dardxiyi 
entered the division of land into small lots on the programme of his 
Department, as well as the institution of settlements on the land, in order 
to safeguard the farmers by every possible means against the oppression 
of the strong and against spectilation. 

Together with these laws for the public welfare presen te<i by tlie Agri- 
Department, the organisation of co-operative farms has appre¬ 
ciably contributed to the general pacification. 

The Federation' of Hungarian Farmers,,faithful to its social,vocation, 
of "seeking out remedies for evils,, proposed co-operative farms as a means 
of establishing peace in villages suffering from a deficiency of land. ,This 
idea "did not raise excessive hopes, especially amongst the landed propriet¬ 
ors, who'did hot see in moneyless’farmers a'sufficient guarantee, that 
they ^ would be able to fulfil their obligations in' regard, to^ their farm leases. 
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The Fanmers' Fedcratioa was, therefore, compelled to set the example, 
in order to familiarise tliose interested with the new idea. The popula¬ 
tion of a village belonging at that time to an agrarian socialist group asked 
the Federation to intervene for the leasing of a domain of the bishopric 
of Nagyvdrad, which covered an area of some thousand arpents.. The 
inhabitants of the Commune of Mezogydn and some farmers of the two 
neighbouring villages, to the number of 79 in all, were the members of the 
first co-operative farm in Hungary ; it was 600 arpents in extent, and 
about 12 arpents were allotted to each member. The minimuni fixed 
for a lot was 3 arpents. The Farmers’ Federation at once drew up the 
rules of the co-operative society, and they have served as a model for the 
societies constituted afterwards. 

The organisation of this society is similar to that of the co-operativ^e 
distributive societies, being based on the Commercial Code, Its members 
pay an entrance fee, and su!.)scribe for a 100 crown share, the interest on 
which serves to co\^er the expenses of the society. In addition to the 
rules, the farmers respectively undertake, in the lease whicli they contract 
with the proprietor, to remain members of the co-operative society through¬ 
out the entire duration of the lease, and to keep all its engagements. 
The society may exclude negligent members. The lease is the only mison 
d'etre of the society, and its duty is to see that the land is properly cultiv¬ 
ated and to buy certain necessary articles in large quantities. It has no¬ 
thing to do with the working of the farm, but it has to arrange for the div¬ 
ision of the land in lots amongst the members, each member cultivating 
the part allotted to him according to his fancy. 

In order to procure the credit for the necessary stock of implements, 
the B'armers' Federation, in addition to giving great facilities for the crea¬ 
tion of co-operative farms, thanks to its moral guarantee, so organises 
the farms as to allow of their members entering the co-operative credit 
societies already existing in the village, where they can get the necessary 
loans. The Federation assured itself of the collaboration of the Central 
Co-operative Credit Society for this purpose, and that Society thus became 
one of the protectors of co-operative farms. 

It is only a few years ago that the first* co-operative farm was started 
at 'Mezogydn, and there are already several others in the country" those : 
of Me256gyaii, Brogydn, Mezokeresztes and Kalocsa set a fine example to the 
other villages and the big proprietors by their rapid development encour¬ 
aging them to start bthers. The Farmer’s Federation, which is only now 
in its beginning, is at the present moment preparing to organise the central 
control, supervision and information service. This organisation is just 
as* necessary here as in the other branches of co-operation. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture is giving valuable aid in this Work, having; adopted' 
the principle' of not granting national subsidies except to fihc'/'farmers’ 
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co-operative societies which submit, to the supervision of the Hiingarisiii 
’Farmers' Federation. 

The Farmers’ Federation has established direct relations between this 
nioveinent and the return of Hungarian emigrants from America, who, 
having more or less important sums of money at their disposal, would 
be glad to buy land, but have to content themselves with leasing farms, 
on account of the exorbitant price of landed property. 

The co-operation of farmers is not likely to branch out in new direc¬ 
tions, however, until it has special credit resources at its disposal. The 
Farmers’ Federation is well aware of this fact, and it has therefore begun 
to organise a special centre provided with the necessary funds for the co¬ 
operative farms. Much is hoped from the Bill which has been prepared 
with such care by the Ministry of Agriculture in regard to settlements 
and insuring important new concessions to the farmers’ co-operative 
societies. 

When the encouragement of Uve-stiock improvement was resumed, 
the Farmers’ Federation made out the rules of the pasturage co-opera¬ 
tive societies; according to these rules, these societies would undertake to 
farm pasture lands and to hire shepherds. 


§ 7. Co-operative AgrienlturaJ Machine Societies, 

The union of the agricultural population in the farmers’ clubs, the pop¬ 
ular instruction in agricultural knowledge, and more particularly the pop¬ 
ular winter lectures of the Ministry of Agriculture opened the way for 
technical science and for farming with machinery. In the region inhab¬ 
ited by the Siculians nearly every farmer has his ‘‘‘ machine shed ”, where 
the drill machines, thrashing machines, sorters, reaping and other ma¬ 
chines belonging to the small farmers’ co-operative societies are kept. More 
powerful machines are acquired in the South, and the fanners have joined 
together in veritable co-operative societies; at the present day there 
is a steam plough for every 4 or 5 communes, belonging to a co-opemtive 
society of from 20 to 25 small farmers, who thus have at their disposal 
a machine which is worth from 15,000 to 20,000 crowns. The small Germ¬ 
an farmers of the South are better off and more modem from the agri¬ 
cultural point of view and it is therefore quite natural that the first steam 
plough co-operative societies should have been formed amongst them, 
^n the initiative of the Economic Association of Southern Farmers. In 
addition to this numbers of small farmers in different places, exasperated by 
the reapers* strikes of date years, have joined together to form co-operative 
societies for the use of thrashing machines. Thus, in ^ 'several parts of 
Hungary, machines are used to till the ground, to gather in the 
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harvest, and almost ever5rwhere, to thresh the corn. The Ministry of 
Agriculture has granted aids to this class of co-operative society. 


§ 8 . Co-operative Centres and Groups* 

The harmony which reigns in the whole of the Hungarian co-opera¬ 
tive movement, in spite of diverging interests, is also revealed in the organ¬ 
isation of the co-operative centres. It was the munificence, based 
on ardent and convinced patriotism, and the untiring and philanthropic 
action of Count Kdrolyi, which was responsible for the initiation and sup¬ 
port of the organisation work in every part of the country. He was bare¬ 
ly seconded in the beginning by a faw faithful friends, amongst whom 
Ignatius Dardnyi, ex Minister of Agriculture, was one of the most devoted, 
a veritable Meacenas of the co-operative movement. By his action when 
Minister, the State became the chief protector of this movement and even 
the creator of the Central Co-operative Credit Society, Stephen Bernat, 
the creator of the co-operative press, worked with prodigious assiduity 
and zeal in the same rank as these two pioneers of co-operation; he was 
the distinguished writer of the co-operative movement for more than thirty 
years, and established for it a genuine patriotic and social school by unit¬ 
ing in one group the authors of Co-operation {Sgdvetkezis). 

Under the direction of these eminent men a moral centre was estab¬ 
lished for the work of co-operation and soon became its chief resource, 
namely, the Hungarian Farmers^ Federation, the of which mission, as before 
mentioned, was not simply to raise the village population from the social 
point of view and protect existing co-operative societies, but also to be¬ 
come the continually vigilant organ of all the co-operative work of the 
country and continually to start new offshoots from the co-operative stem. 
The constitution of the Federation of Hungarian Co-operative Societies 
in 1908 was due to its initiative, and the greater part of the co-operative 
activity is divided between these two bodies,^ especially as regards co¬ 
operative literature and instruction, the re-establishment of harmony 
amongst the co-operative societies and the representation abroad of the 
Hungarian co-operative movement. We do not believe that there is 
another country which has succeeded, as Huugary has done, in joining 
in one federation all the co-operative societies of the country. The 
Federation of Hungarian Co-operative Societies, in fact, includes all the 
co-operative centres and groups of the country, a phenomenon which 
has ho parallel in the world, 

The great central co-operative societies preceded the formation of 
the groups ; because the Hungarian Credit Fonoier^ lAit Sm^dl Fa 
Credii Foncier'^^tii, the Hungarim Fafi^s^ Co-&peraiive aU three 
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of whicli were established to satisfy the demaBcls of the farmers for mort¬ 
gage loans, were fotinded at an earlier period, and it was not until later 
that the first regional groups of co-operative societies were formed: the 
Co-operative Credit Society of the County of Pesth with its national suc¬ 
cessor the Credit Institute of the Co-operative Societies of the Country and 
its successor, the Central Co-operative Society of the Country, in 1898. 
Towards the end of the century the co-operative movement had reached 
the period of great centres with the foundation of the Ant ”, the “ Cen¬ 
tral Bureau of the Christian Co-operative Societies ”, the Farmers' Co-oper¬ 
ative Insurance Society ”, the Hungarian Mutual Live-Stock Insurance 
Society ” and the “ Federation of Servian Farmers' Associations. ” 

All these centres and groups, joined together in the Federation of the 
Hungarian Co-operative vSocieties for the purpose of propagating the 
cause of Hungarian co-operation, have always considered it their duty 
to develop and encourage to the utmost degree possible every branch of 
the co-operative movement. With this object they co-operate in per¬ 
fect harmony, even when some of them are working side by side at the 
same class of co-operation. In addition to commercial activity, all their 
care is bestowed on co-operative literature, on the popularisation of co¬ 
operative information, and they represent the interests of the co-operative 
society in every ematiation of public life, from communal administration 
to legislation, so that they form a special organisation for the protection of 
co-operative societies. Their task is facilitated by the circumstance iii 
which nearly all of them are placed, under the direction of the most disting¬ 
uished personages of the agricultural world. 


§ 9 . -'the Action of the Public Administration in the Bommin 
of AgricttUurul Co-operation, 


The administrative organisation is of increasing interest in this move¬ 
ment, since the State is actively protecting co-operation. For several 
years past the Government has been penetrated by the thought that the 
public authorities are not only the directing factors but also the protect¬ 
ors of the people, and that they ought to care not only for the maintenance 
of public order but also for the well-being of the people. This point of 
view and the new tendency which prevails in agricultural policy in our 
days, making it a |irimary duty to raise the material condition of the small 
farmers and agricultural labourers, — for which end co-operation offers the 
best means are sufficient to explain the greater activity of the authorit¬ 
ies and agents of Public Administration, and especially of the Agricul¬ 
tural Administration, in regard tx) the co-operative movement. 
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The Ministry of Agriculture takes an equally active part in the organ¬ 
isation of co-operative societies, in the collecting of information and in the 
control and protection of these unions. 

The organising action of the Ministry is paiticnlarly shown in the co¬ 
operative dairies and in the co-operative societies for domestic industry. 
In fact, the co-operative dairies still lack centralisation, and that is why 
everywhere, with the exception of the County of Moson where the co¬ 
operative dairies are under the management of the hive-Stock Improve¬ 
ment Association at Magyarovar, it is the Ministry of Agriculture that 
has been organising co-operative dairies throughout the country, publish¬ 
ing a report every year on the results of its action. The last report 
(1910) shows that in 1909 the Ministry founded 43 new co-operative dair¬ 
ies, bringing the total number in the country up to 541. The Ministry 
supplies these co-operative societies with the documents necessary for their 
establishment, and even sends one of its representatives to the founda¬ 
tion ceremony, witli instructions to give all necessary information. In 
addition to this, the Ministry supervises the societies and comes to 
their aid in the making out of balance sheets and accounts at the end of 
the y^ar. It also accords them other privileges, distributing butter mak¬ 
ing and milk machines, and giving them grants in money. 

The Ministry also has special instruments at its disposal for the organ¬ 
isation and protection of the co-operative societies for domestic industry, 
which supply the agricultural population with work during the winter 
period of iineployment. The Ministry holds courses of instruction in dom¬ 
estic industry, establishes willow nurseries and provides the societies 
with the necessary materials and machinery, and with considerable grants 
of money. It has also established several warehouses and a spinning 
mill for their benefit. All these societies obtain the necessary credit from 
the Central Co-operative Credit Society, and conduct their sales through the 
medium of the “ Ant and the National F'ederation of Domestic Industry. 
According to the Ministerial report, there were 75 co-operative societies 
of domestic inustry at work in 1909, with 4,669 members and 6,293 shares 
i^arh) of the total value of 138,955 crowns. The members of the co-opera- 
rative societies have made 850,508 articles altogether, the sale of which 
bmught in a total of 457,158 crowns. 

There are several countries, notably in the, Siculian counties of Tran¬ 
sylvania, and in those of the North-west and North (inhabited by Slovacs) 
where the agricultural government, desirous of raising the poor folk 
who are oppressed by the usurers^ has installed special delegations changed, 
amongst other things, to organise co-operative dairies and co-opetatiye 
societies for domestic industry and to protect them by evfery meUns in 
their power. These three delegations ~ the Siculian, that in the mountain 
'Xegion^und 'thht in the North organise :Co-operativenredit sodefe in 
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collaboration with the Central Co-operative Credit Society, and co-oper- 
rative distributive societies with the '' Ant'' and co-operative live-stock 
insurance societies with the Mutual Association for Live-stock Insurance. 
In 1909 there were, in the territory of the Delegation of the mountain reg¬ 
ions, 143 co-operative credit societies, 77 co-operative warehouses for 
the produce of the soil, 34 co-operative distributive societies, and several 
co-operative dairies and live-stock insurance societies. In the terri¬ 
tory of the Siculian Delegation there were 139 co-operative distributive 
societies, 285 co-operative credit societies, 46 co-operative dairies and 55 
live-stock insurance societies, without counting several co-operative so- 
cieites for agricultural machinery. All these groups receive moral and 
financial assistance from their respective Delegations. 

The Ministry of Agriculture also protects all classes of co-operation 
throughout the country, either by pecuniary assistance or by arranging 
for its agents, professors of agricultural institutes, itinerant lecturers and 
inspectors of agriculture — to give any advice, information or explanations 
which may be necessary to the members. In the distribution of subvent¬ 
ions the Ministry keeps to the principle of assisting those co-operative 
societies only which give proof of some vitality and have the land necess¬ 
ary for their operations; in other words, the State does not give its mon¬ 
ey to assist insolvent co-operative societies. Several thousand lectures 
are organised every year at the Hungarian Farmers' Federation, the De¬ 
legations, and the Departmental Associations of Agriculture, and these 
lectures are also valuable factors for the co-operative propaganda. 

The agricultural, commercial and financial administrations have an 
equal influence on the working of the Central Co-operative Credit Society. 
We explained above the manner of this influence and protection. We 
desire to add now, on the subject of the co-operative live-stock insurance 
societies, that they receive an aid of 400 crowns from the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture toward the initial expenses of their establishment. We have spoken 
elsewhere of the co-operative wheat stores, the building expenses for which 
were supplied up to 5/6 of the whole amount by the State reserving to itself 
the right of proprietorship over these buildings. 

Of late years the Department of Public Instruction has taken the cause 
of the co-operative societies instituted for the benefit of villagers under 
its protection. School teachers are considered to be the best propagand¬ 
ists of co-operation, and that is why the former Minister of Public In¬ 
struction, Count Albert Apponyi, sent rouud a circular to all school teach¬ 
ers and inspectors inviting them to do their utmost in favour of the move¬ 
ment and to encourage the foundation of co-operative societies. 

In addition to the exertions of the Government, a propaganda of 
equal importance is made by the self governing pubEc administrative 
bodies, that is to say, by tihe commtmes and counties. Under the influence 
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of the social policy of the past few years, several prefects have issued ord¬ 
ers for the departmental and communal functionaries to encourage and 
protect co-operation, and several communes and counties have ac¬ 
corded aid to these societies; some of them have placed the funds of the 
Oi'phans' Banks with co-operative societies. In fact, more than one co¬ 
operative society owes its extension to the intervention of the village not¬ 
ary, who managed and directed it. 

In spite of the importance of the of&cial protection of the public auth¬ 
orities, however, the natural basis of co-operation is social action, and the 
assistance of the authorities is only of a subsidiary character; it is also 
sporadic and limited in extent, especially as regards the co-operative dis¬ 
tributive societies. 
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GERMANY. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Social Insurance in Germany and the German Farmer [continuation), 

PART II. 

The Creatioa of a New Imperial Code for Social Isisuraace. 

vSources: 

See Bulletin No. 8, August 31st, 19ix, as well as: 

AnoxJ? OiiNTHER : Die deutsche ReichsversidierungvSordnung, in «Annalen f. Soziale Poli^ 
tik und Gesetsgebung». I Bd. 2 u. 3 Heft, 1911. 

Aleons I^'ischer: Die sozialhygienische Bedeutung der Iteidisversidierungsordnung, in 
« Zeitsdirift fur Volkswirtscliaft, Sozialismus und Verwaltmig». XX Bd.^ 19ii. Heft V- 
Wien und Leipzig. 

B. V, V. (Bandwirtsdiaftlidie Unfall-Versidienmg). Handbudx mit BrEuterangen. Von 
H. Ndtel, Cell. Reg. Rat und I^drat in Posen, Vorsitzenden der Standigen Kona- 
mission det deutsdicji landw. Berufsgenossenschaften. 19ii. Paul Parey. ' 

Reiehsarbeitsblatt. 

Zentlalblatt der Reidisversxdierung. 

Die Berufsgenossenschaft. , 

Mitteilungen der Handelskammer zu Berlin. 

Beridit iiber den XXV ordditlichen Berufsgenossensdiaftstage v. 27 Mai 19ii su Bmdau 
im Bodensee. , ^ 


§ 10. Its origin^ 

In the first part of onr study we examined the present condition of 
the social legislation in Germany. Although this great legislative work 
,is not without a guiding line, it cannot be denied that the complexity of 
the provisions relative to the different branches of insurance and contained 
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in tlie 8 separate laws render them anything but clear and intelligible for 
the great majority of the persons insured, or even for the inaiiagers of the 
insurance institutions and funds. The triple division of the text, 
the existence of very different administrations and tril)ti!ials, the great 
number of supplementary provisions, and lastly, the coiitiiuial reference of 
one paragraph and one law to another, favour the unfortunate intervention 
of certain unsatisfactory agents, uselessly increase the number of trials 
and necessitate the institution of special offices. 

If to these decided disadvantages of form be added the previously 
noted tendency to an amplification of the social work, it will be easy to 
understand why a reform is insisted upon, as well as the remodelling of 
the existing laws. A large number oi the most competent German writers 
on the subject of social insurance, such as Sehaffle, Freund, Kulemann, 
Seybold, v. d. Osten, Bodiker, Duttmami, Stier-Somlo, Maes, etc., insisted 
on the necessity for this years ago ; unhappily, however, they difier 
as to the method of the reform to be carried out, and the opposition of in¬ 
terests has caused obstacles to arise which are apparently insurmount¬ 
able, and have only been partly disposed of in the new Code. 

In the first place there was a difference between the absolute reform¬ 
ers, who wanted to have an uniform basis for insurance, at the same 
time, enlarging its sphere of action both in regard to the number of per¬ 
sons insured (workmen of all kinds, including those earning a high wage) 
and the class of insurance (insurance for the benefit of survivors, for ma¬ 
ternity cases, for unemploynient, etc.), and on the other hand those indi¬ 
viduals, few enough, for that matter, who are against the limitation of 
individual responsibility, the Conservatives and the Government, anx¬ 
ious for the finances of the Empire, 

In addition to this, there was a certain conflict of interests between 
the town and the country, between masters and men, between the differ¬ 
ent institutions and the Insurance Funds. 

The first step on the road to reform was made by the Wiedfeld pro¬ 
ject, which has the merit of having being drawn up in an endeavour to 
smooth out the difficulties. Wiedfeld proposed to base the whole 
insurance system on the union of the local sick insurance Funds, and the 
project was favourably received. From the date when it was drawn up, 
however, to the period when it was published by the Imperial Bureau of 
Social Insurance, that is, in April ‘ 1909, many important modifications 
Were made in it. . 

The work of Wiedfeld, divided in 1,793 paragraphs, was presented 
to Parliament a year later, in March, 1910, and was then sent for examina¬ 
tion to a Special Commission composed for the most part of men inter¬ 
ested in the study of social insurance. This Commission brought its 
labours to an end in February, 1911^ and the new Bill was read in Parlia- 
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ment for tlie second time on May 5th, and May 27th of the same year. 
It has been suggested that this reading was too rapid for so long a Bill, 
blit it was however, passed, by a majority of 232 votes to 58 against and 
15 abstentions. Those who were against the Bill were the Socialists, 
liberals and National Liberals, its partisans being the Conservatives. 

At the beginning of June the federal Council approved the Law, 
which received the sanction of the Emperor on Jttne 19th., 1911. It was 
then published in 42 of the Imperial Bulletin of Laws (Beichsgesetz- 
blatt.) * 

The new Law, codified in 6 volumes, and comprising 1805 paragraphs, 
with an introduction in 104 Articles, has not been applied all at once in 
its entirety. Whereas the measures prescribed for its application enter 
into force at the time of the publication, vol.IV {insurance against invalid¬ 
ity and for the benefit of heirs) cannot be applied until January ist., 
19x2, and the other parts at different periods to be determined by Imper¬ 
ial decrees. 

It was at first proposed to put into force, on July ist., 1911, the arti¬ 
cles concerning insurance against sickness and accidents, but the obsta¬ 
cles put in the way of the application of the innovations carried in this 
field necessitated the change of date above mentioned. We may add 
that in virtue of the introducing Law, the old corresponding laws are 
abrogated by degrees as the various parts of the Code enter into fore®. 

§ II. The Work of UtiiflGation aud the Chief Innovations, 

Although opinions are very divided as to the advantages and defects 
of the new Law, the public has been almost unanimously in favour of it, 
on account of the work of centralisation that it will accomplish. 

As to the form, the legislature, it must be understood, does not entire¬ 
ly remodel the old insurance laws in one new Law, as most of the theorists 
would desire. It has restricted itself, on the contrary, to drawing them 
up in one single Code, allowing the triple division in insurance against 
sickness, accident, and invalidity to continue, and only collecting together 
in the first volume the provisions common to the three branches of in¬ 
surance. 

It does not unify the bases, that is to say, the insurance institutes 
{VmicMfungstfiger), but it preserves the three old categories: funds^ 
co-operative societies and institutions ; all of which are institutions which 
have already become traditional, and, for the matter of that, been proved in 
practice. Another thing which preyented a reform in this direction was 
the economic order. The expenditure necessitated would have been too 
high, so that the legislature preferred to renounce all secondary alterations 
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such as had been frequently proposed, like that of joining insurance 
against sickness to that against accidents, or the latter to invalidity. 
Exception was made to this principle of differentiation in the insurance 
for the benefit of heirs, which was introduced into the Code by the new 
Law and was not instituted as a special branch, but was grafted on to 
the insurance against invalidity. 

If the work of unification was not applied to the outer form and the 
bases of insurance, it was on the other hand extended to the interior forms, 
by the creation on one side of a more ordered and homogeneous system of 
administrations and tribunals and by the introduction of a more equita¬ 
ble method of fixing incomes, and on the otlrer by enlarging the circle of 
insured persons to all classes of wage earners without distinction, and 
reducing on the whole (this, however, was in a restrictive measure and for 
opportune reasons) the provisions relative to certain classes of persons 
(farmers, domestic servants, seamen, etc). 

In addition to these acts of unification which, in the matter of admin¬ 
istrative jurisdiction, also considerably lighten the task of the Imperial 
Bureau of Social Insurance, some innovations have been introduced which, 
even if they do not respond to the views of the k Sozialreformer» certainly 
mark a stage on the road of progress.. 

First of all, it may be noted that the sickness insurance is extended to 
6 or 7 million agriculttoral labourers and foresters, domestic servants, persons 
working at their own homes (Heimarbeiter) and piece workers. The 
insurance obligation extended to everyone earning a wage up to 2,500 
marks must also be mentioned. On the other hand, some amplifications 
were made in the insurance of agricultural women labourers during 
their confinements, which are more of the nature of an innovation than of 
a modification. 

The new Law then provides for the compensation of those women 
who nurse their infants. It extends the wage limit of workmen and fore¬ 
men, etc, who are to be compulsorily insured, and institutes insurance 
for the benefit of heirs (mentioned above) consisting in the payment 
of an annuity or of compensation to widows or widowers (in ca.ses of in¬ 
capacity for work) and to children. 

The Law, lastly, adjusts the conflicts of interests between the insurance 
funds and the doctors. On the other hand, while refusing for the time 
being and for reasons of a financial nature to lower the period for tire 
enjoyment of the pension from 70 to 65 years, it charges the Federal 
Council to draft a bill for the settlement of this question and to present 
it to Parliament in iqrs, thus providing for a reform in this important 
matter. 

To sum up, these innovations, which we shaU study more in detail 
further on; in regard to their importance in connection with ^ticolttiie, 
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undoubtedly present considerable advantages for the persons insured. 
They are also susceptible of being still more improved and developed in 
the future. 


§ 12. General Provisions* 


Before tiiadertakiiig the study of the provisions concerning the agri¬ 
cultural labourer, whose insurance conies within one of the three catego¬ 
ries, we will first pass in review these provisions in regard to those points 
which are common to each working class. 

We shall only examine the essential questions here, beginning with a) 
the insurance institutions and b) the insurance offices, and ending with 
c) the procedure. 

a) The Taw, as we have already seen, leaves their triple division 
to the insurance institutions. 

Insurance against sickness being now compulsory for all agricultural 
labourers, domestic servants and those working at their own homes or by 
the piece, societies will be founded for this branch similar to those already 
in existence for the benefit of industrial workmen. As we shall see fur¬ 
ther on, however, they are different from the latter in certain particulars. 

All the institutions included in the three classes preserve their civil 
personality. They are represented and directed by a chairman. The 
administrative functions being honorary, no remuneration is paid for them 
and they cannot be filled except by German citizens (men or women) who 
are in the enjoyment of their civil rights and are not prohibited by law. 

If the persons who assume these functions belong to the employer 
class, they must be men who employ at least one insured worker, or heads 
of undertakings or, if the case is one of co-operative accident insurance 
societies, the legal representatives of the members of the societies. 

The administration of the sickness and invalidity insurance institution 
and those for the benefit of heirs includes among its members salaried 
individuals who are insured with the institution that they represent. 
These members have to remain in office for four years, and, except in 
certain cases admitted by the law, they are liable to a fine not exceeding 
500 marks if they refuse. We have stated that these services are gratui¬ 
tous, but the institution allows compensation for immediate expenses and 
loss of salary. If those employees who are earning a salary advise their 
mastos in time of the obligation to perform their administrative functions 
on such andsuch a day, their absence cannot be used as an excuse for 
dismissa .1 After fulfilling their functions for at least two years the members 
may decline to be re-elected. They are responsible for their management, 
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and if any matter to l)e discussed is one in wliicli they are personally in¬ 
terested they are prohibited from votitig. 

As to the capital of the various iustitutio3is, it cannot be used 
except in accordance with the provisions of the haw ami to the same ex¬ 
tent as the property of minors and orphans. It may be employed for the 
purchase of “ public security ” bonds or securities issued by the German 
mortgage banks on which the Imperial Bank pays loans of the first 
class. Or on the other hand, it may be used with the special authorisation 
of the Superior Control Bureau, which is also called upon to decide the 
way in which advances that may be made to the Communes are to be 
invested. The revenues are recovered in the same way as the Communal 
taxes. Arrears cannot be claimed after a period of two years dating- 
from the expiration of the year when they became dtte. When payments 
have been made in excess they cannot be reclaimed after the lapse 
of 6 months. 

As to the control kept by the special bodies, this relates to the ob¬ 
servation of the laws and the rules as well as to the management and 
bookkeeping of the insurance institutes. The members of the special 
bodies may request the presentation of the books, inflict fines not 
exceeding i,ooo marks and arrange for the convocation of the admini¬ 
strators. 

b) The insurance offices represent the public authority in the, 
matter of social insurance. 

These are divided into : 

1) insurance offices; 

2) superior insurance offices; 

3) the Imperial Insurance Office or Bureau and the insurance 
offices of certain States. 

The insurance offices, which it was at first intended to make com¬ 
pletely independent under the direction of a special functionary {Vmicher- 
mgsmnimann) who is competent in juridical matters, have finally been 
attached to the departmental administrations. 

The law, however, aiithorises modifications in the distribution of these 
offices, if their needs require a more’or less extended administrative district. 
The attributes of these offices consist in representing the interests of social 
insurance, furnishing all information concerning it, and assisting the 
insurance institutions in the management of their affairs. 

The functionary charged with the local administration (Landrat: 
sub-prefect) ^ is; at the same'time chairman of the'insurance office.He 
has' a'; snbstittite and iii',certain cases'assessors, who are sdected in equal 
numbers from ainong''the:''employers find ^ the insured'admhiistratO'rs 'of 
the sickness insurance societies' situated' iitthe' district' and comprising at least 
Sorinsured members, 'The election of the assessors'is made in''acdo'rdanoe’ 
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with the rules governing that of the administrators of the insurance in¬ 
stitutions, except that women are excluded from these functions and that 
account must be taken of the distribution of employments in the district 
(agriculture, commerce, industry etc.). 

Each office institutes one or more commissions composed of these 
assessors and charged to bring about an amicable settlement of the differences 
foreseen by the law, and a special commission which has to pronounce in 
the first instance on matters which are also indicated by the Eaw. The 
first include a chairman and two assessors, and the second a chairman and 
four assessors. Both chairmen and assessors are selected from amongst 
the masters and men in equal number. In certain cases the assistance of 
technical agents may be requested. The expenses of the office are borne 
by the State in which the office exists. 

The superior insurance offices are founded in the second instance 
and pass the decision in arbitration cases and in matters of control. Their 
headquarters are the largest administrative districts (generally the pro¬ 
vinces) and they may be common to several States with the consent of 
the respective Governments. 

The superior office is composed of ordinary members and assessors. 
The members are public employees; the nomination of the Director is ir¬ 
revocable. The latter may exercise other functions as well, and he is 
aided in his task by a member of the office, who acts as his substitute. 

The assessors, who generally number 40, are elected half from among 
the masters and half from among the employees. The assessor masters are 
elected in accordance with a system of special division from the members 
of the insurance institute and from amongst those at the head of the co¬ 
operative insurance societies. The assessor employees are chosen from 
amonst the insured of the district. 

Efe the insurance offices, the superior offices are divided into two 
sections, the arbitration department and the judgment department. The 
chairman of the first is an ordinary member assisted by two assessors, 
one of whom is a master and the other an employee. The second depart¬ 
ment is composed in the same way, with the difference that the chairman 
is assisted by an ordinary member. 

The superior office is subject to the supervision of the supreme admi¬ 
nistrative authority of the district, which supplies it with the supplementary 
staff as well as the premises for the offices. The expenses of the office are 
borne by the State where it is situated. Eor each arbitration concerning 
it the insurance institution pays a certain sum to the superior office ; tiie 
amount of these sums, which must every four years be drawn "up and re¬ 
vised in an uniform fashion for the whole of the Empire by the Federal 
Goundi, should be sufficient to covd all the expenses of lie office with the 
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exception’ of the salaries of the members and the procedure expenses in- 
cumbent on the condemned party in the matter of sick insurance. 

The Imperial Insurance Office at Berlin and the State Insurance Office 
of certain Ststes where there are more than 4 superior insurance offices 
are the bodies to which appeal is to be made in the last instance in questions 
of social insurance. This last clause was an innovation of the Code, and 
the consequence of it is that no other State offices can be created in addi¬ 
tion to the eight offices already existing. 

The expenses of these State institutions are charged to the respec¬ 
tive Governments, while those of the Imperial Office are borne by the Empire, 

The Imperial Office is composed of ordinary and extraordinary mem¬ 
bers. Amongst the ordinary members, who are all presented by the Fe¬ 
deral Council, the chairman, the directors and the chairmen of the cham¬ 
ber'’ (formerly Senatsvorsitzende), are nominated by the Emperor, and 
the others by the Chancellor. The number of the extraordinary members 
is 32, and 8 of these are elected by the Federal Council (6 should belong 
to the Council itself), 12 from amongst the masters and 12 from amongst 
the workers. A corresponding number of substitutes is elected for the 
last two categories, who take the place of the members when the period of- 
their charge has come to an end. 

These new members, who must not be wom^n, are paid and also 
receive their travelling expenses. 

The Imperial Office is composed of a court of arbitrators of seven 
members and a court of five judges. 

Trials of considerable importance are deferred to a supreme court 
formed of ii members (up to the present 9). 

A bookkeeping bureau is attached to the Imperial Office and is charged 
to deal with techincal questions, such as the calculation of instirance, etc. 

The organisation of the State offices is analogous to that of the Im¬ 
perial office on the main lines. 

c) Amongst the other general prescriptions, those concerning the 
procedure deserve first mention. 

Any litigation in insurance questions is decided either by arbitration 
(chamber and court of arbitration) or by judgment (chamber ^nd court 
of judges.) 

All business relative to the rights of the insured as recognised by the 
law are examined in accordance with arbitration procedure, as well as those 
concerning the compesation received by the insured persons, in virtue 
of these rights, from insurance institutions and third persons. 

The judgment procedure, on the contrary, is applied to all other litig¬ 
ation, liiat is to say, to questions of administrative law. 

follows that all that concerns the obligation or non-obligation of in¬ 
surance, the creation and dissolution of sickness insurance funds, the compuh 
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soty adherence of an undertaking to an insurance ihstitnticn or co-opera¬ 
tive society, the validity of the regulations and rules, the fixing of fines, 
etc., comes within the judgment procedure. 

As to this judgment procedure, which is not tiiiifomi, it requires 
a separate study for each of the three branches of insurance. 

In regard to sick ness insurance, it must first be noted that no 
payment is granted by the insurance funds except in response to a special 
demand sent to the fund or to the responsible person (employer). 

Cases of litigation are decided in the first instance by the district 
insurance office where the insured had his domicile at the time the demand 
was sent. 

A provisional decision may, in all cases, be taken by the chairman, 
and revoked afterwards in accordance with the same procedure as the judg¬ 
ments, or, on the request of the persons interested, it may be submitted 
to revision. In default of such a request, the effects of the provisional 
decision taken by the chairman are analogous to those of the judgments, 
both in regard to revision and appeal. If the claim is made by the per¬ 
son interested, or if the chairman does not take any provisional decision, 
the Judgment Commission gives sentence on the basis of the oral and 
public trial. The following cases are exceptions to this rule: 

1) The fixing of compensation paid in case of sickness and the 
settlement as to the period of time during which it is due; 

2) The entry of the sick person into hospital and consequently the 
non-payment of the pension. 

3) The stipulation of the compensation due in case of death ; 

4) Payments below 50 marks. 

The chairman alone decides these cases in public sitting. 

The judgments of the insurance office are brought in appeal before 
the judgment chamber of the superior offices. In the four cases above 
mentiojqed, the chairman of the chambers may take provisional decisions. 

The judgments of the superior office may finally be deferred in the 
last instance to the Imperial Office or the State Office. The revision can 
be demanded only in case of the non-application or the false application 
of the law or for some fault of procedure. It cannot be made if the question 
is one: 

1. of the amount of the compensation granted in the case of sick¬ 
ness or death; 

2. of subsidies concerning an insured person who has not been ill 
more than 8, weeks ; ^ 

3. of compensation paid to women who are confined; 

/ 4. of aid granted to the families of sick persons; 

^5/of „ a ^ general compensation ;, 

. ' 6. of the costs of trials* 

xo ^ ^ 
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As to tlie payments of the co-operative accident insurance societies, 
these are fixed on the declaration of the accident. Complaints in regard 
to the decisions of the insurance office are brought before the superior 
office and the Imperial Ollice, or before the State Offices. 

The procedure differs according as the question is one of provisional 
or definite pensions. While the provisional pensions vary according to 
the condition of the injured person, the rate of the definite pension which 
is paid from the second year after the date of the accident, cannot be 
changed except once a twelvemonth. 

A circumstantial account of the pension that he is to receive is com¬ 
municated to the insured person. If he protests against the decision 
taken in his case concerning the provisional pension, or his first definite 
pension, the co-operative insurance society or the insurance office asks 
him to put in an appearance. In the case of the modification of a pension 
rate the measures taken are the same. 

According as the claimant appears or not, the trial is begun or the 
decision is taken without him. The office may send the demand having 
reference to the provisional or definite pension to the co-operative society. 
In regard to the modification to be made in the rate of definite pensions, 
the office must, with the aid of an employer and an insured person, give an 
opinion on which the co-operative society pronounces a definite sentence.- 
Claims against the co-operative society are brought before the su¬ 
perior office, and in the last resort the appeal is made before the Imperial 
Office, which, however, happens only in a limited number of cases. 

In regard to insurance against invalidity and for the benefit of survivors, 
the payments must be the subject of a special demand. The insurance 
office studies the question and delivers an opinion in accordance with a 
decision in which ordinarily an employer and an insured person take part. 
The certificate is sent to the Insurance Office, which decides. Any claim 
against this decision is deferred to the superior office, and finally recourse 
may be had, except in certain cases which exclude appeal, to the Imper-. 
rial Office or the State Office. 

I/astly, as concerns litigation between the different institutions, funds 
and co-operative insurance societies, or between tlie latter and the Communes 
or the Communal Public Aid Societies the law decided the cases which ate 
to go to the arbitration courts and chambers and those which are within 
the province of the judgment courts and chambers. 

The insurance offices are here in the first instance; the appeal is 
brought before the superior office and the final appeal before the Imperial 
■for' State'Office. ' ' '-■ '' ■ 

All the first instance cases are brought before the office ot tfie district 
where the ..insured'worker lives; when'he lives'abroad,'ih the' district that 
he mhabited before his departure. 
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ITALY, 

L —RECENT NEWS. 


I. Legislation and State Intervention in Regard 
to Agricultural Insurance. 


I. The Reorgaaisation of the Council of Thrift and Social Insurance. — 
The Council of Thrift and Social Insurance in Italy is a superior public 
body of a consulting order in questions of thrift. There was already 
in existence in 1869, attached to the Ministry of Agriculture, a Consulting 
Comnlission for thrift institutions. The composition of this body was later 
on modified by Royal Decree of July 22nd., 1894, creating the above 
mentioned Council and the Decrees of January 19th., 1905 and January 
20th., 19x0, which determined its attributes. The Council was recently 
subjected to general re-organisation by Royal Decree, October 20th., 
1911. In conformity with this Decree, it gives advice in all cases when 
required by a provision of the law or the regulations. 

The Minister of Agriculture has also the right to submit to the exam¬ 
ination of the Council all questions relative to thrift and to workmen's 
insurance on which he wishes to ask its advice. 

The Council is composed: 

а) of fourteen members nominated by Royal Decree on the proposal 
of the Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce.; 

б) of a representative of the Superior Council of Labour, designated 
by the Council from amongst its members ; 

c) of a representative of the Superior Council of Public Aid and 
Beneficence, designated by the Coundl from amongst its members ; 

d) of a representative of the Mutual Aid Societies, designated by 
the National Federation of Mutual Aid Sodeties; 
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e) of a representative of the ordinary Savings Banks, designated 
by the said Banks ; , 

/) of a representative of the National Insurance Societies, desig¬ 
nated by the said Societies. 

There are other persons who form part of it by right, as : The Direc¬ 
tor General of Thrift, Credit, Co-operation and Social Insurance, the Direc¬ 
tor General of Statistics and Dabour, and the Director General of the Thrift 
Institutions of the Treasury. 

The Minister of Agriculture may also, whenever he thinks advisable, 
ask the functionaries and private persons who are competent in the ques¬ 
tions inscribed on the order of the day to take part in the meetings with 
a right of discussion but not of voting. 

The Council meets in ordinary session once a year, and in extra¬ 
ordinary session whenever the Ministry thinks advisable. 

Every session the Minister designates a president and vice-president, 
but the presidency is assumed by the Minister himself or by the Under 
Secretary of State when one or the other takes part in the meetings. The 
decisions are taken in accordance with the majority of votes. When the 
voting is equal, the president has the casting vote. 

(Summarised from the Gazzdta Ufficiale del JRegno, Rome, N.»269, November 18th., 191X), 

2. Tlie first Travelling Lecturerships of Thrift in Italy* — As long ago 
as June 12th., 1908, the Superior Council of Work and that of Thrift ap¬ 
proved a project for the founding of special travelling lecturerships. They 
were to have been attached to the Ministry of Agriculture and their inain 
object was to make an active propaganda for the encouragement of thrift 
in all forms. But the proposal has never been realised, for various reasons. 
This fact, however, did not prevent the National Teague of Co-operative 
Societies and the Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies, which have. 
been carrying on a vigorous campaign in favour of these lecturerships, 
from continuing to work for their foundation (i) and insisting on the matter 
with the Government. The result of these labours has been the inscrip¬ 
tion on the agricultural budget of a sum of 30,000 francs for encouraging 
and subsidising initiative in favour of thrift by means of travelling lec¬ 
turerships, lectures and other means of propaganda.*' 

" This sum, divided by the Government amongst the National Teague 
of Co-operative Societies, the Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies, 

''' (i)'Scc itt the ■Bulklin of Social and Economic InteUigmee, July, 1911, p. 62, tne otte of 
tlie day on the traveUing thrift lecturerships voted by the Oeueral Congress of Italkh Co* 
Optative Sooieties,, in July. 
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the Humanitarian Society of Milan and the National Committee of Agri¬ 
cultural Mutuality, has aided these institutions to found the first travelling 
thrift lecturerships. Three of them are already in existence in Milan. 
Their programme is as follows: (i) 

a) to make active propaganda for the purpose of spreading the thrift 
institutions in their various forms (mutuality, co-operation, savings, 
insurance); 

b) to popularise the rules for the constitution and satisfactory 
working of these institutions; 

c) to facilitate the practical installation and organisation of these, 
at the same time arranging for a suitable control; 

d) to draw up in advance the calculation of the social engagements 
and the relative entries, especially as far as concerns the attribution of the 
subsidies and allocations ; 

e) to popularise the hygiene of labour and social legislation in 
general; 

The means indicated for realising this programme are as follows: 

a) oral propaganda; 

b) publication of propaganda distributed in the manner recognised 
as most satisfactory; 

c) special lessons to persons aspiring to posts as teachers and as 
secretaries to the mayors; 

d) competitions, and other forms of encouragement, for the best 
of these institutions. 

These lecturerships will be under the supervision of a committee 
consisting of two delegates for each of the foundation institutions, which, 
as we have already said, are : the National Teague of Co-operative Societies, 
The Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies, and the Humanitarian 
Society. The Committee will examine the action of the various lecturer¬ 
ships and present proposals to the Ministry for rendering them more and 
more efficacious. 

While the lecturerships for thrift in general were created at Milan, 
a lecturership was established at Rome for the propaganda of mutuality 
essentially in favour of the small proprietor, farmer and peasant. This 
special lecturership, which bears tlie name of the National Committee 
of Agricultural Mutuality*' was formed with the express intention of work¬ 
ing for the following ends : 

a) to make active propaganda for the diffusion of mutual and thrift 
institutions in their various forms, and to encourage small proprietors 
and farmers> especially settlers and agriculturists, to belong to them ; 

(x) progratnme of Uie travdling thrift lecturerships, and the method Of their execution, 

is that already approved in 1908 by the Superior Councils of I^botjr and Thrift. 
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b) to popularise the rules required for the constitutiou aud, satis¬ 
factory working of these institutions, mutual cattle insurance societies, 
mutuM scholastic societies, etc., and to facilitate their installation and 
organisation, at the same time providing for the necessary control; to 
encourage their technical and economic improvement by creating Federal 
bodies for the express purpose of carrying on reinsurance; 

c) to spread the knowledge of hygiene in cattle raising amongst 
small farmers and proprietors everywhere, as well as the knowledge of the 
legislation made for the purpose of developing mutuality and thrift. 

It was proposed that there should be a directing commission in the work» 
ing of the lecturership in question, composed of a representative of the So¬ 
ciety of Italian Farmers, the Federation of Mutual Aid Societies, the Fed¬ 
eration of Agricultural Consortiums, the Federation of Mutual Scholastic 
Societies, etc. A representative of the Ministry of Agriculture, the General 
Direction of the Board of Health and the National Thrift Fund will also be 
attached to the lecturership. 

(Summarised from Coop^raziom lialianat the organ of the Lega NaziomU delU Coope- 
fative and the Federazione tialima delle Socktd di muiuo soccorso, Milan, N. 953* 
Nov. 4th., 19x1; and from MiUmlttd agraria, organ of the Comitato nazionak p&r 
la mutuality agraria^ Rome, N. 16, Nov. 15th., 1911). 


3. A circular of the Minister of Agriculture in favour of the National 
Gomnilttee of Agricultural Mutuality. — The Minister of Agriculture re¬ 
cently addressed a circular to the Travelling lecturers of Agriculture 
and to the Agricultural Associations in favour of mutuality. '' The National 
Committee of Agricultural Mutuality wrote the Minister which was 
constituted in consequence of the efforts of men who have done a great deal 
for agriculture, proposes to carry out, throughout the whole of Italy, 
an active programme and propaganda in the field of mutuality, with the 
object of arousing amongst the Italian farmers that spirit of solidarity 
and thrift which is the instigator of institutions that, whilst diminishing 
the risks attached to agriculture, at the same time consolidate its wealth 
and prepare a better future for it.'' 

After dwelling on the results obtained in other nations by agricultural 
mutuality, the Minister concludes as follows : am sure that all the agri¬ 
cultural institutions to which the Committee addresses itself will agree to 
lend thejlr valuable assistance for the accomplishment of a work of public 
interest/' 

’.vv ,,, Agricwltwre, laduaUy aad C<mxmerce. * 

:■ #md SoeWi - Circular N,® ';5» Sp*>fc. r9xx). 
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2. Work of the Agricultural Insurance Institutions 
and Miscellaneous Information. 


I. The Ilalian Hail and Fire Inssirance Societies in 1910 . — i. Hail in¬ 
surance. — The business done in 1910 in insurance against the da¬ 
mage done by hail was much more intense than in previous years, 
but the industrial results were not satisfactory. We have brought 
together, in the following table, the principal data for each society relative 
to the working year T910, which data have been taken from the balance 
sheets of the societies published in the Bollettino Ufflciale. 



The Italian Hail Insurance Societies in 1910. 
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In 1910 the average rate of the premiums was 4.5 %, but it varied 
from society to society according to the nature of the risk assumed. Thus, 
the Vercelli Co-operative Society, whose staple business is the insiirance 
of rice, a delicate plant, which is greatly exposed to damage by hail 
levies an average rate of 7 %, and for this reason the average premium 
rate for all the Verccil district is 6.8 %. The societies which mainly insure 
cereals have a much lower rate, about 4 %. 

The average compensation paid in 1910 was 99.5 % of the premiums 
It varied according to the society and the ability with which it was able 
to select the ri.sks and distribute them over extended zones. 

The reinsurance business offers very special interest, because it is 
slowly beginning to develope. About a fifth of the sum assurecl and 
the premiums subscribed have been reinsured. 

The taxes received by the Treasury in 1910 for the entrance fees 
in hail insurance amounted to more than 600,000 francs. 

The following table has been taken from the technical review, L’Assi- 
curazione: in it the general results of the working years comprised in 
the period 1896-1910 have been compared : 


Year 

Sum 

assured 

paid 

% 

Disasters 

% 

Dispenses 

and 

Commissions 

% 

1896 

176,268,302 

9.173.802 

5 *^ 

6,499.436 

70.0 

1.639,544 

17 

1897 

173.654.327 

8,830,196 

5*1 

6,549,180 

74.0 

1,623,760 

18 

1898 

m 4 S 3 Si 5 

11,183,399 

4.8 

6,790.157 

61J 

1,961,184 

18 

1S99 

235,140,486 

10,485,977 

4X) 

7,109,417 

66.0 

1,891,264 

17 

1900 

238,801,938 

11,019,583 

4,6 

5,981,805 

54.0 

2,119,474 

20 

1901 

252 / 2 i 3 A):r -2 

11,520,824 

4,6 

9,873.590 

85.9 

1.971,851 

x8 

1902 

262,096,856 

11,648,137 

4-5 

10,260,357 

884 

2,084,673 

18 

1903 

308,628,002 

12,607,400 

4.0 

7,524,525 

58.8 

2.529,210 

20 

1904 

327,827,685 

14,116,303 

44 

14,117,342 

100.0 

2,530,123 

18 

1905 

343.832.483 

15.675.638 

4.6 

22,473,821 

144.1 

2,550,528 

xs 

. 1906 

367,601,247^ 

18,180,866 

5.0 

11,896,201 

65.0 

2,917,122 

16 

1907 

371,025,462; 

18,776,863 

50 

10,323,589 

54*0 

3,120,734 

16 

: ''1:908 

302,814425 

18,809,620 

4*7 

11,339,713 

59-0 

3,089,628 

16 

t'909 

' 428,048,409 

20,262,724 

4.7 

13,564.525 

67.8 

: 4 . 495 , 543 ' 

j' ' . " 

17 ' 

I 9 » 

496,909,9«: 

, ' , 1 

22,649,524 

4‘5 

22,493.356 

99 * 5 ' 

1 

, 3,966,394 

1 / , , V ' V'., 
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As will be seen by the above figures, the development of hail insurance 
from 1896 to 1910 has been very great, the value of the agricultural produce 
insured having been nearly trebled. During this period, the premituns 
paid increased by more than 13 million francs, the compensation paid for 
disasters having increased in the same proportion. 

If account be taken also of other elements which have not been con¬ 
sidered in this table, we find that in Italy in the space of fifteen years about 
220 millions have been paid in compensation. For four years the average of 
the disasters was less than 60 % of the premiums ; during five other years 
it varied from 60 % to 70 %, in four other years from 70 % to 99 %, while 
during two years it was more than 100 %. 

' 2. Fire insurance. — For the data concerning this group of societies 
we have also made use of the balance sheets published in coiiforiiiit}?* with 
the law, in the Bollettino TJficiale, in the numbers appearing from January 
1 st,, to September 9th., 1911, By making use of these sheets we have been 
able to draw up the following table : 


I 



The Italian Fire Insurance Societies in 1910. 
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(SttmmariMicl from tlw BoU4tfn0 tJ 0 emk d0lk Somid per mioni mbliAed ^viin- 

hitf of Agrktilture, ladwatryoBd Couawerce, Eome, Jtttiary to Septe^pei*. 1911; 
Ewae, N*** es 6 , Octoba: 1911). 
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2. How Mutual Cattle Insurance is at Present Organised in Italy. 

Sources : 

Statuti della Federazione nazionale e delle Feclerazioiii regionali dclle initttie-bwtlauic (i?#* 
les of the National Federation and ike Rezional Federations of mutual cattle societies), Pia¬ 
cenza, A. Del Maine, igix. 

Dr. Mario Casalini : Come costituire e amministrare una Society muttia (Passlcufazione 
contro la inortalita del bestiame. {Bow to found and administer a mutual insurance society 
against mortaliiy amongst cattle) Piacenza, A. Del Maino, 1911. 

Prof. Gaisx.^\xo Angelici : D’importanza delle mutue-bestiame {The importance of mutual c&l* 
He socieiies) La MutualiUl agraria, Rome, 15 October 31st. 19IX. 

La Mutualitd agraria^ organ of the Comitato nazionale della mutualitd agraria Rome. Nos. 
and 10, July 31 si., and August 5th., 1911. 


For some past there has been a remarkable organisation movement 
in agricultural mutuality, especially amongst mutual cattle societies 
which ate the most numerotts in Italy,(i) The Comitato nazionale della 
mutualitd agraria is the body which does most to encourage and direct 
this movement. It started its propaganda by diffusing the rule to be fol¬ 
lowed for the better organisation of the societies. As far as the mutual 
cattle societies are concerned, these may be summarised as follows: 

a) Area of operations limited to a Commune or to several neighbour¬ 
ing Commnnes which renders easy the supervision of the members by one 
another; 

b) fixed premium with (in exceptional cases) a levy, which must; 
never exceed the premium itself; 

c) premium and levy proportionate to the value and not to the 
number of animals insured ; 

d) compensation limited to 75 or 80 % of the damage suffered in the 
case of the death of cattle ; 

e) exclusion from insurance of too young or too old animals, and 
exclusion also of the risks due to fqrce majeure or to epidemic diseases. 
In order that the small local mutual societies, may be better able to guar¬ 
antee the engagements they have taken, and in order that they may enjoy 
the advantages offered by revision and reinsurance they must be joined 
in Federations, which carry out these services.' In fact, on July ist., 1911, 

Federazione nazionale delle mutue hestiame was constituted at Rome^ 
and regional and provincial federations are also on the way to being founded. 
Those oi Milan, Aquila, Tttcca, Novara, Pinerolo and Udine have already. 

(i) Fram data collected by the Comitato Nazionale deEa agraria if ap¬ 

pears that tbe mutual cattle insurance societies have almost reached the member of 
1,000. I^ey are specially widespread iu Jt^ombardy, where there exist about 400 of them. 
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been constituted, while those of Vicenza, Brescia, Caiiipobasso, Varese, 
Eecco, Como and Aosta are being formed. 

The fiitictions of the local federations are the adiuinistrative and book- 
keeping revision of tlie societies and the reinsurance of the ordinary risks. 
They also concern themselves with propaganda for the application of pre¬ 
ventive measures against sickness amongst cattle, as a response to a cir- ’ 
cular recently sent out by the Oovernmeiit, of which we spoke in. the 
July miniber of the BnUeiin of Social and Economic Intelligence^ p. 166. 
The institutions are asked to co-operate in the formation of a “ hygienic 
conscience/' which is indispensable in the country in order that prophy¬ 
lactic measures against epidemic diseases may be strictly observed. 

Among the other objects of the National Federation are : 

a) to encourage, in accord with the Comitato nazionale della mutua-- 
litd agraria, the constitution of small local mutual societies, and to encour¬ 
age those already existing to join together in federations; 

b) to organise, either directly or indirectly, the assistance and 
inspection of the administration and book-keeping of the affiliated societies; 

c) to organise, in accord with the Direzione generale della pubblica 

(General Direction of Public Health) which is attached to the Minis¬ 
try of the Interior, the above mentioned propaganda for the prevention 
of infectious divsease among cattle and to facilitate the organisation of a 
collective veterinary service and one for the purchase of medicines; 

d) to prepare reports of statistics, rules, regulations and book- 
keeping, and anything else that may serve for the direction and protection 
of the mutualist movement. 

But the chief and most practical object is undoubtedly that of 
partly compensating the federated societies for the losses caused to them 
by tiie death, either accidental or natural, of cattle. And, first of all, it 
must be pointed out here that in joining into federations the mutual socie¬ 
ties are free to accept or to refuse reinsurance. Their engagements with the 
Federation naturally vary from case to case. If they do not accept rein¬ 
surance and limit themselves to benefiting by the other services rendered 
by the Federation, they need only pay the latter a yearly contribution 
of 240 francs when they have less than a hundred members, 4.80 when 
they have less than 500 and 10 francs when they have more than 500 (i). 

If, on the other hand, they wish to benefit by the reinsurance, they 
must first declare this fact in their demand for inscription, and must add 
to it a statement of their rules, the list of their admilistrators the number 
and valfie of the animals insured, and if possible, the cattle mortality 

'/(t) society is renreamted at the Assembly of tbe Federation by oifl'‘del^ate per 
or .fractioa of 100* ‘Tbe Assembly of delegates meets after tbe drst^,quarter 
,'«f art ywr. * 
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statistics fox the past three years. They must also conform to the following 
principles: 

a) limited sphere of action; 

b) signs for the recognition of insured animals; 

c) miniimtm contribution of the person insured to the insurance 
at the rate of 15 %. 

The Federation pays a share of the compensation for disasters affecting 
the federated societies in the proportion of 25 or 50 %, according as the 
societies have paid to the Federation 25 or 45 % of the premiums paid by 
their members (i). 

If the societies do not adopt the system of the fixed premium, the 
annual insurance share is fixed by agreement each time. 

The reinsurance, however, is only intended for horned cattle (2), 
and cannot be made for less than two years (3). In order that they may 
be granted reinsurance, the mutual societies must adopt a premium of 
not less than 1.25 %. 

The risks guaranteed are the risks of death from disease or accident, 
or by slaughter when ordered by the local mutual society or the veter¬ 
inary office. Tosses due to war, fire, lightning, floods, railway transport 
or the collapse of a shelter are excluded. But in the case of an extraor¬ 
dinary mortality or of an epidemic, the contribution of the federation 
may be temporarily reduced or stopped. In addition, at the end of every 
quarter, the federated societies must communicate the changes in the 
number and value of the cattle insured, and at the end of each year they 
must present a report on their condition and a copy of their balance sheet. 
In any case, before the reinsurance expires, the premiums of the mutual 
societies are revised. The societies which have received from their members 
more than they have paid themselves will be asked to increase their pre¬ 
miums for a period of two years, the rate of motrality during the said 
period being taken as the baisis. 

If the ordinary receipts, together with 50 % of the funds of the society , 
are not sufficient to pay the compensation, the federation may exact some 

(i) The financial year begins on January ist. of eacb year. Tlie sliares of tlxe societies 
mnst be pmd on tbe first montb of each, quarter or half year, according to the date when to 
members pay. The Federation pays its contribution in the fifteen days following the tecdpf 
of the report of the society,which has suffered a disaster. The Federation has the right ot 
controlling the books of the federated societies and of making inquiries on the spot' wh«' 
the cattle is being estimated, in cases of sickness or death, 

(3) The .Federation may also deal in the reinsurance of sheep, horses, etc., but in this case 
the A^embly ot ddcgates; of the affiliated 'societi^ has to 'take a-special decfeion beforehand. 

(3) If notice has not been given three months in advance, the reinsurance ia ccraaidered 
as rsirewed for another two ywrs. 
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siippleiiietita:ry coiitril)utions, to be levied in proportion to the ^'premiums 
puid by each of them (i). 

Tlti^sc* lire tJie fundamental principles regulating the reinsurance 
iiistitiitloti of the National Federation with which we are dealing. In 
the rules of ttiis ih^deration, there is naturally one also for the foiniation 
of a reserve fund* which will be drawn upon in years of exceptional mortality, 
in the case of an epidemic and for other purposes of secondary 
importance* In additioti to a surplus of receipts over expenses at the end 
of the working year, subsidies will be granted by the State and other insti¬ 
tutions to be contributed to this fund, as well as special subsidies intended 
to diminish the damage caused by epidemic diseases. 

In no case can more than 50 % of its vSum total be taken from this re¬ 
serve in any one year. 

What we havi' set forth here gives some idea of the plan of organisation 
of agricultural mutuality in Italy, both for mutual cattle insurance socie¬ 
ties and for mutual tire insurance societies. It may be summed up as 
follows : ut the hfssis, in rural centres, small societies which bring the closest 
spirit of soiidiiiity and mutual aid as their contribution to insurance, 
as well as reciprocal supervision amongst the persons interested. Above 
these come their provincial and regional federations, whose part it is to 
insure the grc‘atest security and order to the local organisations. And, at the 
head of all, there is the National Federation which leads and encourages the 
small mutual societies and their federations in their struggle wnth the 
more serious disasters tliat are lial,)le to affect the cattle breeder. 


3* The Cottsliliitiois of N*itioiial Federatloiis of Mutual Itisaraace Societies 
against Fire and Accldeiils ciiirlsig work. On the initiative of the Comiiato 
mziomle ddki muimdikl agraria, the Federmionc nazionale delle mutue 
incendi was constituted at Rome. These mutual lire insurance societies 
are most' numerous in Ihedmont and are now being formed in all parts 
of Italy. Tins Federation, taking as its basis the rules approved 'by the 
Assembly on July 2nd., 19x1, 1 ms the following aims : 

a) to promote small mutual societies, assisting their technical 
and administrative imprO'Vemeiit either by creating^ for their benefit a 
service of inspection or by stimulating them to join #gether in provincial 
and .regional federations; . , , , 

"' , ' ■ ■ ' '' '" 

-■dt) ^IXie l«al feciemtiona may also reinsure themselves' provided' tliat'Ih^''are-dOftstP 
tiuted"ia accofdaEce with the criteria'hvthe rules'of Che'National Eederatioii*"' '"''"''‘v 'V,?''. 
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h) to defend tlierii against excessive fiscal claims and fiic! tdieni 
to obtain advantages from the law; 

c) to carry on a reinsurance service for tlie benefit of the sciidA‘iies 
and their federated institutions. 

This is done, without exception, on the excess risks wliicli the hiCfil 
mutual societies cannot keep to their charge, in accordance with the 
tariffs established by agreement each time, account being taken of the 
premiums charged in the district hy the insurance companies. The ituituai 
societies which desire to reinsure must engage to accept the rules which 
the Council of the Federation will each time indicate to them as tlie rules 
to be followed as to the maximum risk that they must keep to their charge. 
They must also accept ispection by the. Federation. 

The Federation, in its turn, undertakes to cede to the large insurance 
companies that part of the risk which they do not think prudent to keep 
to their own charge. 

In addition to the mutual societies within a strictly limited district, 
administered gratuitously by the members and with no speculative aims, 
their federations may also form part (i). 

The Federation of the mutual insurance societies against accidents 
during work was constituted before this Federation, There are live of 
these societies in Italy. 

(Summarised from the Statuto della Federasione nazionak delle 'nmUt&4men4i^ HabeiiMi, 
A. Bel Maine, igii; Mutualitcl agraria^ nome, No. 9 and la, July Sep¬ 

tember istlu, X911). 


* 

9^ * 

4. insurance against the. Damage caased by lialL ■—The ComiMo nazionaie 
della mutmlitd agraria has for a long time been stxidying the iirob- 
lem of insurance against damage caused by hail, with the object of 
arriving at a solution that would be beneficial for agriculturists who 
are not suffiLciently protected by the insurance cQmpanies. The result 
of this study has been an important draft set of rules for the foundation 
of a national federation of mutual hail insurance societies and for the 
constitution of such mutual hail insurance societies themselves, which 
project we are pleased to announce. Thinking that this form of insurance 
could only be obtained by creating an institution with a very large area of 

(i) wnen tiiere axe fewer than 25 federated mtitual societies in a region, the Natioimi 
Federatip^^^y group them together in regional federations governed hy rules wlfichii 
^ prepared -and which are in conformity with its own. There are already some mutual 
insurance fedaratiOus at Asti, Turin, Alexandria and CasahnonfeiTato, and others arc 
heinf formed' at Cuneo and Ivrea. 
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opetatiofis and nniiieroiis members, and that on the other hand the mutiiai 
societies with a small district are extremely useful for the economy of 
instirancc jukI for safeguarding the interests of the insured, the Committee 
came to tlie cncittsion that the creation of a national federation and a 
certain, imrnl>er of mutual societies must be brought about at the 
same time. 

According to the project in question, when a disaster has not destroyed 
more than a, tenth of the crops concerned, the compensation should be paid 
by the local mutual society. When, on the contrary, more than a 
tenth of the crops have been destroyed, the payment will be made in the 
following proportion: Q/ioths by the Federation and i/ioth by the society. 
In this case the latter will naturally have to pay over to the former 9/ioths 
of the premiums paid by the members. The Federation, in order to guaran¬ 
tee itself and tlie affiliated societies, will in its turn reinsure a part of the 
risks that it has taken over with one or more insurance companies. The 
Federation remwes to itself the right to check the bookkeeping of the fed¬ 
erated societies atid to send its experts to assist in the liquidation of the 
claims. 

Of the animal proiits, 80 % will be paid over to the reserve fund and 
20 % to the society-members. The sphere of action of the societies is 
limited to their Commune or to several neighbouring Communes. 

The project arranges that the local societies insure the following four 
classes of crops, representing rivsks of different kinds. The first class 
includes wheat, rye, lucerne and similar crops; the scond, barley, oats 
buckwheat, maize, l)eans, horse l>eans and vetch; the third, green peas, 
haricot beans, flax, liemp and all other plants cultivated for their seed; 
and the fourth includes vines, fruit and tobacco. Tosses caused by wind, 
rain or floods without hail will naturally not be made good. The declar¬ 
ations of crops to be insured must be made from April ist, to 30th. of every 
year, and the insttraitce starts from May xst. at midday. 

By this system, the greater part of the risk of the small mutual society 
being passed over to the National lAxkration, the burden is borne'by a very 
large number of farmers, so that it is very little felt, and the Comitato na- 
zionale della mutuality agraria. is of the opinion that the diflScult problem 
may 'be solved in this way. (i) 

(Stittttiarisea ftom MutaaliU agtaria^ the organ of the Comiiaio ndzkmde della muiua^ 
lUd agrariaf Rome, N.® 9, 1911). 


'' {%) other projects fwThe solution of the problem, see the Bulletin 0/ mdficomr 

February, i§ii, No, a, p, 1^11, No, 5, p. ^57,;, .ahU July, 1911, 

No, ^ 
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5. The FederaKione naziotiale clei coHsorxi a^rari, in fa¥0«r oi Agriciiltiifal 
Mutuality. — The Federazione nazionale dei comorzi agnm (Italian 
ation of Agricultural Consortiums), the headquarters of ■^Iiich are at 
Piacenza, has addressed a circular to the federated agricultural purchase 
societies asking them to take measures for the extension of agricultural 
mutuality (i). 

The moral obligation, says the circular, is obvioUwS. The formation 
of mutual insurance societies (against the loss caused by the death of cattle, 
by fires, accidents during work, hail, etc.) must be encouraged. The charac¬ 
ter of these societies is such that they are specially adapted to small rural 
centres. 

The Federation proposes that special sections for agricultural mutuality 
be created in the agricultural consortiums. Having an autonomous ad¬ 
ministration, they assume the task of making propaganda,in accord with 
the National Committee of Agricultural Mutuality, of inspecting and ad¬ 
ministering the mutual societies and leading them to constitute federations 
dealing in reinsurance. 

(Stammarised from Miliucdit^ agrariuy Rome, 1911; N.® 15, Oct. 


^ * 

6. A National Co!i§:ress for Agricultural Mutuality. — The Convitaio nazio- 
nale della Mutualitd agraria recently initiated the holding of a national 
Congress, bringing together all those who devote their activities to agricul¬ 
tural mutuality and to the important and difficult problems connected 
with it. The Congress meets at Milan on January 14th. and isth., 19x2 
The Minister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce and the Under 
Secretary of State to the Ministry of the Interior will be present. The 
inaugural address will be made by Uuigi Tuzzatti. We shall return to 
this question later on for the purpose of giving our readers infotmatioti 
as to the resolutions passed by the Congress. For the present we will 
merely give the list of the subjects proposed, together with the names of the 
Writers of the Reports. 

i) The National Federation of mutual cattle societies and the strug- 

(i) Tke sending of tMs circular is the result of the vote of the National Congress of Co- 
oiKscatiw ^igricultural Consortiums, which was held recently. In it the comortiums are 
asjced to encourage the development of the various forms of mutuality in the country In 
connection with this, see the Bulletin of Social, and Economic Intelligence^ No. ix, November- 
Becanber, igxr, p. 92 which contains the report of this vote. 
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gle against infections diseases. Writers of the Report: Dr. Mario Casalini 
and Dr. B'ermo B'racassi. 

2) The financial organisation of the mutual cattle instirajice societies 
and their general federations. Writer : Dr. Cesare Vassallo. 

3) The mutual insurance of butchers’ beasts. Writer: Prof. 
Dr. Firocchi. 

4) The small mutual fire insurance societies and the work of their 
National Federation. Writer : Gnido Mikelli, C. I, 

5) Mutual insurance for accidents during agricultural labour. 
Writers : Prof. UHsse Gobbi and Steno Sioli Regnani, C. I. 

6) The action of agricultural mutuality with regard to registration 
the National Thrift Fund for workers on the land. Writer: 

Comm. Orazio Paretti. 

(Communicated by the nscecutive Commitee of the Congress - Circular dated Nov. 
30th., 1911). 


5k 

7. ISO francs In favour of the Registration of Peasants with the National 
Thrift Fund. — The Savings Bank of Milan, with the intention of encour¬ 
aging the registration of peasants in the Lombard provinces with the 
National Thrift Fund, has voted a sum of 150,000 francs on its budget, 
which sum is to be used only for the benefit of peasants belonging by birth 
or residence to these provinces ; the age of the peasant must not be more 
than 35 years, and the sum allowed by the Savings Bank of Milan enables 
them to be insured with the National Thrift P^und by a payment of only 
6 francs a year. 

g (SummariHcd from tlte BotleUtno ddl'Ai^ricoUum, Milano, 19x1, N.® 30). 
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GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE GOVERNMENT 


Some Forms of Rural Credit in Ireland. 


The following notes on certain forms of rural credit in Ireland have been 
supplied to us by Mr, T. P, Gill, Secretary of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland, under xdhose directions they xmre pre¬ 
pared. 


I. for l/atui Improvement made hy the Board of Works. 


The OiFice of Pul.)lic Works in Ireland makes loans under various 
Statutes for the improvement of laud in Ireland. The Statutes may be 
briefly described us — Acts to facilitate the Improvement of Landed Prop¬ 
erty in Ireland xo Vic. (1847) Cap. 32, etc. — in all there are 15 of these 
Acts, the latest being 7 Edw. VII. (1907) Cap. 36 — and the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act 44 and 45 Vic. (1881) Cap. 49. 

The purposes for which these loans may be made are : 

Thorough drainage, 

Sub-soiling and trenching, 

Irrigation or warping, 

Embanking from river or tidal waters, 

Formation or improvement 'of fences, drains, streams, or water¬ 
courses, 

Making farm roads. 

Clearing land of rocks and stones, 

Reclamation from waste,* 
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Planting trees for shelter. 

The erection or improvement of farm offices, 

The erection or improvement of farm dwelling lionses in connection 
with farm offices and buildings erected for providing water for the same. 

N. B, Loans could be made and have been made for the erection of 
dwellings for agricultural labourers and for the improvement by means 
of structural alterations and additions to existing labourers' cottages, 
but this branch of agricultural improvement is dealt with in a sn])se- 
queiit note dealing with the Labourers Acts. 

Under the Land Improvement Acts no loan can be made for any of 
the several purposes under the Acts for a less sum than £100, except in the 
case of farm buildings, when £50 may be granted. Under the Land Law 
(Ireland) Act 1881 no loan would be granted for a less sum than £35. 

Under the Land Improvement Acts the gross amount of loan may 
not exceed seven years of the annual value of the property. Under the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act in general loans are not granted for a greater sum 
than three times the annual value of the holding and in no case are loans 
given for a greater amount than £1,000. The period for repayment of 
loan is 22 years, the annual instalment in payment of principal and interest 
being at the rate of £6 los. percent. In some exceptional cases, however, 
the term may be extended to 35 years, the annual instalment in payment 
of principal and interest being in such cases at the rate of 5 %. The 
Commissioners of Public Works take as security for the loan a deed from the 
tenant charging his tenancy with the amount. 

The total amount advanced for land improvement under these vStat- 
utes up to 31st. March, 1910, has been £7,053,933. 


2 - The J^Hbourers (Ireland) Aets, 


The Taboitrers (Ireland) Acts consist of the following Statutes : 

Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1883,46 and 47 Vic. Cap. 60 ; 

„ „ 1885, 48 and 49 Vic. Cap. 77 ; 

„ „ „ 1886,49 and 50 Vic. Cap. 59 ; 

„ i89i,54and55 Vic. Cap. 71; 

.. „ „ 1892,55 Vic. Cap. 7; 

.. „ „ 1896,59 and 60 Vic. Cap. 53 ; 

Irish Land Act, 1903, 3 Edw. VII. Cap. 37 ; (1) 

Labourers (Ireland) Act 1906, 3 Edw. VII. Cap. 37 ; 

Irish Land Act, 1909. 9 Edw. VII. Cap. 42. (Section 11 only), 

(i) This is Part IV. of the Irish JC,and Act, 1903. 
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vSectioii 33 of the lyabotirers (Ireland) Act, 1906, provides that the 
several Acts shall continue in force for at least' 10 years from the passing 
of that Act. 

Application of Act^i. —The Acts apply to rural districts only and are 
now all operated by the Rural District Councils established by the Local 
Government (Ireland) Act, 1898. 

Object of Ads.—The object of the Acts is to better the condition of agri¬ 
cultural labourers in rural districts by providing them with suitable dwell¬ 
ings and garden allotments. The expression Agricultural Labourer'' 
for the purposes of the Acts is defined, by Section 4 of the Act of 1886, to 
mean a man or woman who does agricultural work for hire at any season 
of the year on the land of some other person or persons, and includes hand- 
loom weavers and fishermen doing work as aforesaid, and also herdsmen. 
It is, however, provided by Section 93 of the Irish Land Act 1903, that the 
expression Agricultural Labourer'' in the Labourers Acts shall also in¬ 
clude an}?” person other than a domestic or menial servant working for hire 
in a rural district whose average wages do not exceed 2/6 a day and who is 
not in occupation of land exceding of an acre. 

Rents of Cottages and Plots, —^The Acts do not specify the rents to be 
charged for the tenements ; but Section 29 sub-section 3 of the Act of 1906 
requires that the rents shall be so fixed as to secure a reasonable return 
having regard to the circumstances of the locality affected on the expend¬ 
iture incurred by the District Council in providing the tenements. By 
the circumstances of the locality affected " is meant the facilities which 
it may afford labourers for obtaining employment, the rate of wages or 
average earnings of labourers, and the rents which might be obtained in 
the neighbourhood for similar cottages let by persons other than the Rural 
District Council. 

Financial Provisions. —By the Acts prior to the Act of 1906 loans 
were made by the Board of Works to the rural authorities for the purposes 
of the Act.. These loans were made at rates of interest fixed by the Treasury. 

The rates of interest charged on loans varied from time to time, and 
from March 1904 to the passing of the Act of 1906 they were as follows; 


Pejiod. 

Rate of luterest. 

Annuity Covering 
Principal and Interest. 

20 years 

3 y2 per cent. 

£7 os. gd. 

30 „ 

3 V4 ** 

£5.123. 2d. 

40 .. 

4 

£5 IS. id. 

50 „ 

4^4 ** 

£4173. 2d. 
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Number of CoUages prior to 1906. —The total iiiimbei: of cottages built 
under the Acts prior to the Act of 1906 was 20,634 and at the time of. tlie 
passing of the Act 887 cottages were in course of cmistrnctioii. Tlic,^ total 
amount of loans sanctioned was £3,415,280, 

The Labourers Act of 1906,—^^fhe main feature of the Act of lyoC) is the 
great change which it makes as regards the rate of repayment for loans 
required for the purposes of the Act. The loans are now to l)e aclvaiiced^ 
by the Irish Tand Commission on Land Purchase terms, that is, repayable 
by an annuity covering principal and interest of £3 5s. for every £100 for a 
period of 68 Prior to the passing ot the Act the lowest annuity in 

respect of a loan advanced was, as has been already pointed out, £4 17s, ad* 
for 50 years—the longest period ; so that under the new terms the antiiial 
charge is reduced almost one-third, viz. from £4 17s. 2 ( 1 . to 3 5s. Ihirtlier, 
it is provided by the Act of 1906 that only 64 per cent, of this reduced charge 
will have to be borne by local rates, the remaining 36 per cent, being 
met by the Government. Taking these payments into account the annua! 
charge on rates per £100 will be reduced from £4 17s. 2d. to £2 is. 7d. or a re¬ 
duction of almost 57 pet cent. 

Cost of Scheme .—^The Act of 1906 authorises the Land Commission to 
make advances up to £4,250,000, and it was stated in Parliament that 
this sum ought to be sufficient to provide 25,000 cottages and plots, or in 
other words that the average cost of each cottage and plot should not eiiceed 
£170. The total amount of the loans issued under the Act of 1906 from, the 
time of the passing of the Act until the 31st, of March 1910 was £2,201,340. 
Thus the total amount of loans sanctioned under the Labourers Acts from the 
passing of the first Labourers Act in 1883 until the 31st. of March, was 
£5,616,620. 


3, The Loan le^ttnd Board of Itelmich 


The system of issuing to indigent and industrious persons .small loans 
repayable by instalments is said to have been introduced into Ireland liy 
Dean Swift. The Musical Society which existed in Dublin in the nuddle 
of the eighteenth century also applied portion of the receipts from its con¬ 
certs to Charitable Loan Society purposes. The Managers of the Musical 
^ety were incorporated by the Act 17 and 18 Gerorge III. Cap. 12, passed 
in 1778, as a Charitable Loan Society, and were authorised to issue loans 
thror^hout Ireland. These loans were repayable by instalments, but no 
interest was chargeable on them. , 
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Ill 1823 "A-Ct (4 Cxeorge IV. Cap. 32) was passed whereby any number 
of persons desirous of forming a Charitable I/)aii Society were permitted 
to do so. This Act authorised such Societies to charge interest 011 the loans 
issued by them. Abuses arose, and in 1836 an Act (6 and 7 William IV. 
Cap. 55> was passed authorising the Eord Lieutenant to appoint a Board 
of Commissioners with powers to supervise the working of the various 
Charitable Loan Societies in Ireland, 

This Act was amended in 1843 6 and 7 Vic. Cap. 91. Under 

this Act and a short amending Act passed in 1900 the Societies now in exist¬ 
ence carry on their operations. The following are some of the main 
provisions of the Act of 1843. 

Under Sections 2 and 3 the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland appoints the 
Board and its officers. The Board consists of six members and the staff 
consists of a Secretary and Inspector, and occasional clerical assistance. 
Under Section 7 the Board is required to present an Annual Beport of its 
Proceedings to Parliament. Under Section 16 each loan society is em¬ 
powered to appoint a trustee, manager, treasurer, secretary, clerk, messenger 
or other officer. Under Section 21 eveiy treasurer or other person having 
to do with the receipt or custody of money belonging to a society is to 
give .such security as the Loan Fund Board ma}’' direct. 

Section 24 provides that it shall not be lawful for any such society to 
atiake any loan on personal security to any one individual at any time exceed¬ 
ing in amount the sum of £10, and that no second or other loan shall be made 
to the same individual, or to aii}^ person on his behalf, until the previous 
loan has been repaid. 

Section 27 authorises a rate of discount on loans not exceeding 4d. 
in the £ for 20 weeks, the amount of the principal to be received by instal¬ 
ments at such times and in such proportions as the Trustees or Manager 
may think fit. 

Section 28 empowers the Loan Fund Board to authorise a loan society 
to advance any portion of its funds at interest not exceeding one penny- 
halfpenny per £i per month repayable by instalments at intervals of not 
less than 27 days. 

Section 39 provides that the books and accounts of all loan societies 
are to be kept in such manner as the Loan Ftmd Board shall direct and ap¬ 
prove, and they are to be produced on demand to the officer authorised by 
the Board for inspection. 

Section 40 provides that the Trustees and Managers of every Society 
shall forward to the Loan Fund Board annually an abstract of account 
made out to the 31st. December each year. 

The income of the Loan Fund Board is derived from documents sold 
by the Board to the loan societies, e. g. promissory note forms,'borrowers' 
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cards, application papers, default notices, etc. and from dividends on stock 
purchased from time to time when the receipts exceeded the expenditure, 
The total receipts amount to about $900 per annum. The expenses, which 
at present equal the income, are made up of salaries, the Inspector's travel¬ 
ling expenses and subsistence allowance, law costs and printing. The 
Government provides the oifice of the Society and bears the ijost of 
printing the Annual Report. 

The number of societies in operation in 1909 was 51. The anx)iint 
of capital accounted for by the societies as £91,506. The total amount 
in circulation was £200,481. The number of loans issued was 35,395. 





ITALY. 

1. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Special Institutes for Agricultural Credit 
The Agricultural Credit Department of the Bank of Sicily. 


Sources : 

Annali del credito e delJa previdenza. - Atino 1911, N. 90. Crcdito agrario. lya legislaajioue ita- 
liana sul credito agrario, ceimo storico e critico dcU’Av?-. Alessandro Baccaglini. - Ministero 
di Agrjtcoltura, Industria e Coinmercio {Annals of Credit and llirifL - Year 1911, No. 90, 
AgricuUural Credit. Italian Legislation on AgricultVrral Credit^ Historical and Critical 
Sketch by Adv, Alessandro Baccaglini. - Ministerial Department of Agriculture, Industry 
and Commerce). Rome. G. Bertero, 19x1. 

I^gge del 39 Marzo 1906, N. xoo, che istituiscc presso il Banco di Sicilia una Sezione per 
restTcizio del credito agrario {Law of zgth March, No. too, instituting a Depart- 

mmt for Agricultural Credit in the Bank of Sicily). 

'K jt'V 

Regolatnenio per resccuzioiie della Icgge predetta, approvato con Regio Decreto del 33 dicem- 
bre 1906, N. 731 {Executive Regulations of the Above Ijim approved by Royal Decree of the 
2^rd. Decemheft 1906^ No. 73X). 

Regio Decreto xo giugno X909, N. 500 che apporta modificaaioni al regohimento predetto 
{Royal Decree of loth June, 1909, No, $00, amending the said Regulations). 

Banco di Sicilia. Sessione ordinaria <lel X911: Rendiconto del Consiglio di Amministra^iioiie 
sul servizio del credito agrario e bilaiicio consuntivo, eserdzio 1910 {Bank of Sicily. Ord¬ 
inary Session of 19ii .* Report of the Board of Administration on the Agricultural Credit 
Service with Balance sheet, for the Year, igxo), Palermo. A, Giannitrapani, Printers. 19x1. 


In the tenth number of our Bulletin (31st. October, 1911, page 173}, 
we began our review of the institutes authoriT^ed^ by special laws, for the 
exercise of Agricultural Credit, with the Savings./Bauk of the, Bank of Naples. 

We shall now speak of the Agricultural Credit Bepartment of the Bank 
of Sicily : we shall first mention the chief provisions of the law regiilatingit. 
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§ I. J^tmdmneniul Pritseiples of the X(UW of ^pth Mtireh^ igiXff 
&nd of the MegulBtions of tssrd. 'Beeemher, I0o6. 

Already on the ist. November, 1888, the Bank of Sicily had luxai auth¬ 
orised by Ro^nd Decree to conduct agricultural credit operations in, acciucl” 
aiice with the law of 23rd. January, 1887 for this purpose an uriioiuit 
of two million francs had been assigned to it. But for various reasons the 
results were very small. It was necessary to resort to new nieastires* Tlie 
Government, the Bank and the Vittorio Emamiele vSavings Bank for the 
vSicilian Provinces conferred together; they decided 011 the draft of a 
special bill which was laid l)efore the Chamber of Deputies on the i2tli. 
May, 1903. This bill which, as regards the funds assigned for agricultural 
credit, did not differ from the law that was pa.ssed later on, was considerably 
amended in the Parliamentary Committee, which presented its report on 
the 30th. June, 1904, The proposals of the Parlianumtary Co,mmittee 
differed from the Government Bill with regard to the organization of the 
intermediary institutes for the distribution of agricultural credit. T'he 
Dissolution of the Chamber prevented the Bill coming tip for discussion* 
It was, however, again presented on the opening of the new I^arliaiiient 
on 18th. December, 1904, in the text drafted by the Parliamentary 
Committee, and with slight changes became the law of agth. March, X906, 
N<>. 100. ' 

This law instituted a special Department for Agricultural Credit in 
the Bank of Sicily and assigned to it an initial amount of three million 
francs, taken from the reserve fund of the Bank by way of investment 
for the money. 

The Vittorio Emamiele Savings Bank of Palermo also granted this 
Department an advance on current account, of two millions at interest; 
then, in order to provide it with a, means for the progressive increase of 

its available funds, the.Ewk-^of Sicily was authorized, to undertake the 

work of the Savings Bank for the Sicilian Provinces and invest three tenths 
of the deposits in agricultural credit business (i). Accorditig to the law 
above mentioned and the Executive Regulations (2), as agricultural credit 
operations must be understood : (a) discounting of lulls drawn by fanners 
and transferred by the intermediary institutes or signed by them: (&) 
discounting, of bills directly issued by these last either to obtain funds 
of farm requisites or for advances to applicants in cases of 

(1) On the 3 ist. December, 1910, these deposits reached the considerable amount of 
frs. 16,479,084.75! at that date, then, about live millions were added to the available fuiids of 
, 'the agricuttmral' credit department. 

■ ^ {2) Olie Koyal Decree of loth. June, 1909, No, 500, amended the Regulations of a^rd. De¬ 
cember, 1906. 
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collective sale of prochice, or for supply of the ordinary requirements of 
farms managed by these, institutions, or, finalty, to supply the defect of 
their own means for granting loans to the farmers. 

According to the principle by which all the special legislation on 
agricultural credit is inspired, the above operations must not be con¬ 
ducted with private farmers, ]:>nt wdth the insitutions established and 
working in the provinces of the island ; but their rules must also corres¬ 
pond with the requirements of the Bank. The regulation specifies 
these institutions as follows : 

(a) agricultural co-operative societies for production and labour 
or such as in any manner propose to themselves any agricultural end, le¬ 
gally constituted as limited lialuHt}^ societies, societies commandite 
or societies of collccth^e title. 

( 5 ) agricultural consortiums, whether co-operati\c societies or 
corporations, and non-co-operative agricultural associations generally, 
in every case legally constituted ; 

(c) * ^ inonti frumentari ’ ’; 

{d) agricultural or rural l^anks, whether they are istitiited by corp¬ 
orate bodies, or private societies, under the form of C0“0perati\'e or limited 
liability societes en commandite or of collecth^e title ; 

(t^) legally coiistitutecl societies for trade in products derived from 
the plants of the orange group ; 

(/) agricultural banks working as sa\'ings banks and cemducting 
agricultural credit operations (i). 

Loans should by preference he granted to institutes of exclusively 
agricultural character and aims; which principally lend in kind; and also 
grant loans to non-inem!.)ers and allow them a share in the profits. The 
rate of interest may not exceed 4 %, 

The law and regulations also contain special provisions regulating 
operations l)etween tlie. internledinr>’ institutions and their, moiubers. 

First of all tlie ol)j('cts for wliich. tlie loans may be g;rahted 

Tst. b'or (rperations which enjc.w the legal precedence established 
by articles 1,958, ’N<K 5, and r ,060 of the Civil Code tind article 23 of the^ law 
'we are d,ea];ing with, whether for harvesting, general cultivation, seeds, 
manure, anticryptogamic or curative or insecticide substances ; 

211(1. for operations enjoying conventional privilege, granted, as 
will Ire rememl.)ered, by the law of 23rd. January, 1887, or for providing 
farms wdth live stock or material, and all farm requisites ; 


{%) The law and the executive regulation contain a series of provisions favouring and 
r(^lating the institution of ** Monti frumentarli consorttums and^ a^icultural Iranfes, in 
Sicily. ’ ' 'rr 
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3xd. for distribution of provisions to tenants engaged as metayers 
or paying rent partly in kind, and for the distribution of provisions, on 
account of their wages, to workmen in periods of tineiiiployment; 

4th. for advances against deposit of special agriciiltiiral produce, 
of easy conservation, to be stored in the collective warehouses. It 
is established, in the second place, that the intermediary institutions 
must only grant loans in favour of the following persons: landowners 
farming their own lands; tenants on long lease, metayers, tenants paying 
rent partly in kind, and tenants of agricultural land who have not sublet 
it. This provision clearly tends to ensure the agricultural destination of 
the loan. 

Tet us now examine the work of the agricultural credit department 
of the Bank of Sicil5r in the year 1910. 

§ 2. Tiie Agriciiltntal Credit of the Batik of Bicily in igio. 

The data we give in this section are taken from the report of the Board 
of Management of the Bank, for the working year 1910. This report, 
in the first place, shows that the number of institutions, that may do credit 
business with the Department is continually increasing; tliey were 42 in 
1907, III in 1908,157 in 1909 and 202 in 1910. This last number was made 
up, (31st. December, 1910) of 68 agricultural co-operative societies for pro¬ 
duction and labour (i), 84 agricultural and rural banks, ii agricultural 
consortiums, 5 agricultural banks, 5 co-operative wine societies, 3 Monti 
Frumentari/' and 26 agricultural associations ; the total number of members 
exceeded 29,000 and the total capital amounted to over 120,000,000. 
The total amount for which the Bank had granted credits to these in¬ 
stitutes was, at the same date, 9,690,000 frs., distributed over the various 
provinces as follows : 


Balenno *.2,031,000 

Messina . „ 72,000 

Catania . 743,000 

Caltagirone. 1,420,000 

Girgenti . . „ 1,372,500 

Trapani .. 1,038,000 

Syracuse ^. 1,202,000 

Calt^nisS'etta. 1,811,500 


But the amount actually employed that year in credit operations 
amounted to 7,119,720.36 frs. In the following table we give data relating 
to it for the four working years of this credit institution : 


,(i) Of these co-o|>erative societies, 32 are collective farms and altogether hire mi mm of 
land of 31,693 hectares. 











with the Interfflediary Institutes 



1910 . ...... 25,4^ 6.08^6358 145 9^,201.78 25,635 ,7*0^8,265.36 103 31,455.00 
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Between the first working year (1907) and the 31st. December, 
there was, then, an increase of 6,019,464.84 frs. in the ainoniit of tlie opera« 
tions. This is essentially due to the operations condiicte<'] witli the inter¬ 
mediary institutes (i) because those coiichicted with private farmers have 
decreased more and more. In fact, in the 3^ear 19x0, out of 25,738 con¬ 
ducted for an anioimt of 7,119,720.36 frs., 25,635 were with the intermed¬ 
iary institutes, the amount being 7,088,265.36, and 103 were operations 
conducted directly with individuals for an amount 31,455 its. (2). The 
latter are in proportion to the former as 4 to loo, and are evidently far 
less important. 

But in order to have an exact idea of the progress of agricultural 
credit in Sicih^, we must consider the operations conducted under various 
aspects; we must consider the social condition of the borrowers, the pur¬ 
pose for which the loans were granted, and the kind of cultivation for which 
they were,intended. First of all, the total amount of 7,119,720.36 frs. for 
23,738 loans was distributed in igio among the different provinces as 
follows: 



Number 

of Bills 

Amount 

Caitanissetta. 

5.997 

1,611,194.16 

Palermo . .. 

5>539 

1,572,194,52 

Caitagirone. 

5.311 

x. 33 b 354-94 

Girgenti .. 

2,514 

795,968.68 

Trapani.■ 4 . 

3.624 

774,217.25 

Syracuse . . . . . . . . . • 

2,290 

746,216.65 

Catania. 

360 

252,047.51 

Messina... 

X03 

36,526465 


These amounts were distributed as follows among the classes of persons 
miieatech'f"'"" 

(1) of 303 institutions for wMch credits had been opened in 1910, only 155 auKluctei 
operations with the Bank; the other 47 were not, however, inactive, but, in conceding loans, 
they made nse of their own resources (capital and deposits) ; as did also the intermediary 
institutions jn relation with the Department. 

(2) A decrease of 66 bills for an amount of 22,835 frs in comparison with JC909. 












ClassificaMon of^ the Operations According to the Social CondiUon of the Borrowers. 



(i) Hie Agfieultumi Credit De^rtmoit cA the Bank of SiciljF also ^scounted directiv for the institute 145 bills amounting to 999.201,78 frs* for purchase 
of f^cm r^idsit^, loans on product etc. r 
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These loans were granted for different purposes to the above classes 
of borrowers: 


For cultivation general^ 

,, cattle. 

„ collective purchase . 

,, manure . 

,, seeds . 

,, distribution to members 

,, harvesting. 

„ advances on produce 

„ machinery. 

,, implements .... 


6,038 bills forfrs. 1,300,842,26 
2,626 „ „ „ 901,944-27 

94 .. .. .. 694,672,24 

2,930 » .. » 345,732.64 

1,199 „ „ „ 227,507.83 

36 „ „ 204,713.62 

823 „ „ 179-556-63 

10 „ „ „ 85,870,67 

78 „ „ „ 65,730.32 

36 „ „ „ i6,T4r. „ 




Classification of the Operations according 


PROVINCES 

Seed Crops 

Vineyards 

Number 

of Bills 

Amount 

Number 

of Bills 

Amount 

4 

Palermo. 

2,401 

596.459-27 

1,326 

339,421,73 

Messina. 

16 

1 , 795-19 

34 

8.749,99 

Catania . .... 

220 

97,521.26 

84 

16,355.00 

Girgenti.. 

1,853 

450,413.83 

283 

88,675.00 

Trapani.. 

2,809 

38 o, 573 .r 5 

682 

158,345.00 

Syracuse ....... . . .v,, , 

794 

338.530.25 

1,259 

278,662*30 

Caltanissetta. 

5,663 

1,277,017.64 

118 

45,876.6o» 

Caltagirone. 

4,722 

1,095, 457-60 

387 

95.882.34 

Total . . . i 

18,478 

4,237,768.19 

4 ,X 73 

1.031.967.96 

i 

(i) rhe Agticulttiral Cre<ait Bepartmeat of the Bank of Sicily also discounted 

X45 bills 

for the amount ; 


The Agricultural Credit Department of the Bank of Sicily received 
interest of 4 % on the above operations for the year 1910, and the inter- 

























SPBCIAI, INSTITUTES FOR AGRICUTTURAE CREBIT 


,, fariii work conducted by the in¬ 
termediate institutions . . . 
,, anticryptoganiic material , , . 
,, (listrilnitiou of provisions to me- 

layers . . * . 

,, stock of material ....... 


5 bill for frs. 13,945.25 

1^7 n „ ,, 12,525.40 

114 M 9,662.77 

H ,, » 9.244*., 


There were ]>esides 11,618 loans for an amount of 3,051,631.46 frs.. 
granted for several simultaneous purposes. 

It will 1)0 also well to examine the manner in which the agriciiltnral 
credit operations of the Bank of Sicily w^ere divided according to the various 
kinds of cultivation for which the amounts were intended. This is seen 
in the following table : 


to the Various Kinds of CuUimtion. 


Orange, I^emon, etc. 
Cultivation 

Olive 

plantations 

Various Kinds of Cultivation 


Total 

Number 

Hff Bills 

Amount 

Number 

of Bills 

Amount 

Number 

of Bills 

Amount 

Number 

of Bills 

Amount 

1,060 

328.754.99 

122 

21,925.48 

602 

165,132.23 

5 > 5 ii 

1.451,693.70 

17 

4,920.00 

21 

3 , 734*47 

10 

1,627.00 

98 

20,826.65 

29 

12,021.45 

— 

— 

12 

3,350^00 

345 

129,247.71 

— 

— 

2 

800.00 

357 

106,265.00 

2495 

646,153-83 

— 

— 

! ^ 

560.00 

118 

31,903.01 

3.611 

571,381.16 

13 

3,820.00 

d 

2,150.00 

205 

55,067.10 

' 2 .^ 77 , 

- ’'-'"'% 832 §: 8 §' 


— 

2 

1,025.00 

172 

39,361.70 

5.955 

1,363,280.94 

60 

28,495,00 

17 

2,685.00 

II5 

37,185.00 

5.301 

’',259,704,94 

1,179 

378,011.44 

172 

32,879.95 

1.591 

439,891.04 

25.593 

(i) 6,120,518.58 

999,201.78 frs. directly for the Intermediary Institutes. 





lediaiy institutions in their turn generally asked 6% in their operations 
dth their members. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


(FACTS AND PROBLEMS OF GENERAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIC INTEREST) 
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FRANCE. 

I. — CURRENT QUEvSTlONS. 


Re-alforestation before the French Parliament. 


Sources : 

a) Parliamentary Documents ; 

Bill proposed by M. Cazeaux-Cazalct and colleagues relative to the clearing ol land and the 
preservation of woods, etc. {Chamber of Deputies. Uh Leg. No. 2,718, Supplement to Re¬ 
port of 2nd Session of 6fh Nov., 1905). 

Bill presented by the (^overniiieut proposing modification of article 159 and of Part XV of the 
P'orestry Code on the clearing and working of woods belonging to private persons. {Cham¬ 
ber of Deputies, No. 3,995, Supplement to Report of the Sitting of 14th. February, 1906). 

Report of Cotnmission for examination of bill fixing the sum to be spent on this Branch, 190;. 
{Ministry of Agriculture) by M. Fernand I>avid, Deputy, 

Proposal presented by M. Fernand Boug^re, Deputy, relative to the subJectic»'OLjprfvate^ ., 

to forestry laws, {Chamber of Deputies, gth. Leg. No. 813, Supplement to Report of Sitting 
of March yth., 1907). 

Proposal of the same for modification of articles 6 and ii of the law of ist. July, 1901 and 
anthori.sation of recognised associations of public utility, or registered associations, to 
possess woods and lands to be utilised for re-afforestation. {Chamber of Deputies, gth. Leg. 
No. 814. Supplement to Report of Sitting of yth. March, 1907, 

Proposal of M. Fernand David to put a stop to deforesting in France. {Chamber of Deputies, 
gth. Leg. No. 843, Supplement to Report of Sitting of 15th March 1907). 

Proposal of Messrs. Fernand David and Pierre Bandin for inodilication of forest-laws so as 
to prevent deforesting in France. {Chamber of Deputies, gth. Leg. No. Supplement 

to Report of 1st. Sitting of 2nd. Dec., 1907). 

Proposal of the same for legislative measures to permit certain establishments or associations 
to co-operate in re-afforestation in France. {Chamber of Deputies, gth. Leg. iVe. 1,352, 
Supplement to Report of tst. Sitting of 2nd. Dec., 1907). 
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Report of Commission for esaminatiou of the bill for fixing the gencna estimates for 1908, 
{Minisiry of AgricutHirs) bj? M. Fernand David, Deputy. 

Govemiiicnt Bill renewing that of 14th Feb., 1906, {Chamber of Deputies^ ijih. Leg, A'O. 1,526. 
Supplement to Report of Sitting of 20th. Feb,, igo8). 

Proposal of M. Pierre Bauclin and some of his colleagues for making an inventory of the 
forest domains of France. (Chamber of Deputies, o^h. Leg. No. 1,488, Supplement to Repori 
of Sitting of 25th. Feb., 1908). 

Report of M. Eouis Vigouroux, in name of the Commission of Agriculture on this profxis^ 
(Chamber of Deputies, gth. Leg. No. 1,540. Supplement to Report of Sitting of 25 Feb., 1908), 

Report of same in name of same Commission on the above proposals, Nos. 813, 814, 1,352. 
{Chamber of Deputies, ^th. Leg. No. 1,835, Supplement to Report of the 2nd. Sitting of 26th. 

June, 1908), 

ProjX)sal of M, Charles Beauqiiier for tlie formation of national forest reservations with a 
view’ to hygiene, and for the preservation of sites and landscapes. {Chamber of Deputies, 
gth. Leg. No. 1,899, Supplement to Report of Sitting of 6th. July, 1908. 

Report of M. Fernand David in name of the Commission of Agriculture on the above proposals, 
Nos. 843, 1,351, 1,526. {Chamber of Deputies, <^th Leg. No. 1,993, Supplement to the Report 
of Siiiing of iith July, 1908. 

Proposal of the same for the modification and completion of the law of 4th. April, 1882, re- 
lative to the improvement and preservation of mountain lan<ls with a view to tht.* re¬ 
afforestation of France. {Chamber of Deputies, gtk. Leg. No. 1,315, Supplement to Report 
of the Sitting of 11th July, 1908). 

Report of same in name of the Commission of Agriculture on, the above proposal No. 1,315. 
{Chamber of Deputies, gth. Leg. No. 1,994, Supplement to Report of the Sitting of xith. 
July, 1908). 

Report of M, Audiffred in name of the Commission for examination of the bill for the encour¬ 
agement of re-afforestation and the preservation of private forests. {Sfmate, No. 185, 
year 1909. Ordinary Session, Supplement to Report on the SifUng of 6th July, 1900)- 

h) Other PuMicaiions ; 

BAIL.4C (JULEs): lyC Reboiscment cii France {Re-afforesting in France). Bordeaux, Cadorct 
^Press, 19,10. ■' /..i''""" 

Bellbt (Daeiel) : luondations et D6hoiscnnmt {Inundcdions and Deforesting) - Measure's to 
be taken. Article in the Revue politique et parlcmentaire. April, 1911. 

Bmot (P.) : Ees Alpes Fran^^ises {The French Alps) - Study of Alpine economics and appHai- 
tion of the law of 4th April, 1882 to the restoration and imiirovement of mountains, t 
Vol. 8vo. Paris. Berger-Iycvrault, 1896. 

—■ Boisements, Forets et PSturages {Afforestation, Forests and Pastures). - Article in the 
Rmue iesJJ^x Mondes, ist July, 1910. 

? iW la d^ense des ForSts {For the Protection of Forests). - Article in the Jour- 
:ml 'des Debate, 26th. April, 1908'. 

. (Bernard) : Houille blanche, deboisement, droit de propri^t^ {MydrmUe Power. 
Deforesting, Rights of Property). - Revue de Fribourg, April, 1905. 

B'tJSifA'ULX' (Pierre): I>c probl^me du relxiisement {The Problem of Re'afforesiattOH)^' - Bcrgwac 
South Western General Printing Office, 1906. 

— Ifi rdle des forlts (The Use of Forests). - Rodes, Carr^re, 1906* 
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Bemoxtzey : {^ur rcxlinctioii des torrent*^ cn France par le rcboisemeiit. {The Disappearance 
of Simims through Re-a t/o rest at ion) - Farin, National Printing; Office, 1893. 

DrscOMBKS (Patji.) : Etude siir i’anieiiagcmt ut dcs moiitagiies dans la chame des Pyrenees 
{The QuesTon of the Management of Mountains in the Pyrenean Chain). - Bordeaux, Feret 
awl vSoti, 1904. 

— E’oritnlatioii cles eapilaiix vcrsle reboisemeut {The Application of Capital to Re-afforestation) 

Bonicuux, Printed by Saugnac, 1905. 

— Ra conservation et Paiuelioraiion des lorels parliculEres {The Preservation and Improve¬ 

ment of Private P'orcsts). - Bordeaux, Commercial and Industrial Printing Office, 1905. 

Ec reboisemeut ei Paincnagemenl des monlagnes par Pinitiative privee {Rea^orestaPon 
and Management of Mountains by Privafe Initiative). - Bordeaux, Imprimerie Commer- 
cialc el luduslriellc, 1905. 

— T/utilite des iorets pour la prosperity pastorale TThe importance of Forests for Pastoral Pros¬ 

perity). - Bordeaux. Printed by Taffard, 1905. 

— ITne experience d’amcnagement pastoral et foresticr dans Ics Pyrenees {An Experiment 

in rhe Management of Pasture-land and Forests in the Pyrenees). - Toulouse. Printed by 
Privat, 1906. 

— En wise en pratkiuc dti reboisenicnt ( 77 /c Practical Work of Re-afforestation). - Bordeaux. 

P'eret and Son, 1907. 

— Eti' dcietise cIch monlagnes {1 he Protection of Mountains). - Revue des Deux Mondes 

15th June, 1907. 

— Ee probldme <iu reboisement (7 he Problem of Re-afforesiation). - Economiste Fran^ais^ i6ih. 

Nov., 1907. 

— Ec reboisement en niontagnc sans pepini^rc d’altitude {The Re-afforestaiion of Momtains 

without Special Nursery-grounds). - Report of the Society of Natural and Physical 
Science of Bordeaux, ic)th. Dec., 1907. 

— Proixjsition deloi iiberale pourle reboisemeuL {Bill for Rc-atforeslation). - Bordeaux, Com¬ 

mercial Printing Office, 1907. 

— Guide pour la creation des societes scoUiircs lorestiO‘'*^es {Guide to *he Organisation of Societies 

for Instruction m Itoreslry). - Bordeaux, l*'cret and Son, 1909. 

-^lUi defense forestiyrcyt pastorale ( 7 V'c? Protection of ft'oresf and Pasture Lands) - i voi 8vo. 
Pmis, Printed by thinthier-Villars, 1911. 

— Ea hittc centre Ics iuondations par Ic reboisement {The Prevention of Immdatims 

affoHStation). - Bordeaux, P'erct and Son, 19x1. 

—■ Ee reboisetufni el les initiatives {Re-afforcslttiion and IniHaiive). - Bordeaux, Pech and 
Co, X9it. 

— Ea defense des for^ts {The Protection of Forests). - Revue des Deux Mondes^ 15th. Nov., tgxi. 
Ducrot (Eouis) ; Ea ryformc forestiyre ct la propriety privC'e {The Reform of Forestry and Pri¬ 
vate Property). - i \’ol. 8vo. I/yoiis, Printed by J, Poncet, 1910. 

B1TCAR9ON (ALCiiiE) : Ea loi frangaise et la question forestiyre {Fremk Law and the Forestry 
Question). - Revue Politique et Parlsmentairef 10th. May, igii. 

Fabre (E- a.) : E’exodc du montagard et la translmmance du mouton de B'rance (The Exodus 
from the Mountain and the Change of Pasture for Sheep in France). - Revue de VEco- 
mmie Politique^ March, 1909. 

Eu fuile des populations pastorales frangaises {The Flight of the Pastoral Population in 
France). • Riformc Sociale of the i6th Dec., X909, 
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GikivKB (CypRM':.M); production forestidrc, ce qn'ellc devait ctre {The Prod'uce of forests 
and lohat it ought to be). - Semciine Agricok 6tli. I'cb,, 1910. 

GUTOT (CHARLf?;s): CouTS cie droit forcslicr {Course of Forest Law) (atxrat to be pnblislied). - 
Paris, lyucicii l^aveur* 

HwFFX (G); P'conomie forcstitVe {Economics of forestry) - 3 vols, Bvo. Paris, Eticien I/iveur 
(znd edition). 1911. 

Be Kirw.w : Ga deforestation et les nioyens de la conjurer {Deforestation and (he Means of 
Preventing if). - Correspondant, lotli. Oct., 1908. 

— Tout est-il pour le niieux en for$t comnie en montagtic ? {Is all for the Best in Forest and 

Mountain?). - Correspondant^ '25t.h. Nov., 1910. 

— Bes monts, Ics bois et les eaux Waters) Revue des Questions Scienti- 

fiques.y jan, 1911. 

Mexgeot (\) : Sociedes scolaites forestieres et fetes de Tarbre {Societies for Instruct ion in For¬ 
estry and '‘Arbor Days**). - Toulouse R. Pnvat, 1906. 

Morel (Touis) : Ba question foresti^re en ITauce { 7 'he Forestry Question in France) - Paris, 
Arthui* Rousseau, 1910. 

Pawlowsiji (Auguste) : Ba <ietense des forets CLhe Protection of Forests). From the Journal 
des Debate, 26th Ajudl, 1908. 

Comte i>e Roquette-Buisson : Be deboisement des Pyi*enecs {The Deforestation of the Pyre¬ 
nees) - TaiBes, Viniard, 1908. 

— Ba ques'tioti foresticire dans la zone montagneuse des Pyrenees. {The Forestry Question in 

the Mountain Districts of the Pyrenees) Tarbes, Vimard, 1909., 

Be S.AiLtY (A) ; Ba Intte contre la d^ertion des luontagnes {Efforts to prevent the Desertion. 0 
the Mountains), - Reforme Sociaky ist Jan*, 1910, 

Toitzaxjd (Daniel) : Be reboisement des montagties au point de vuc social {Re-afforestation of 
Mountains from the Social Point of View) Reforms sociale, ist J une,, 1910. 

ViGOUREUX (Bouis) Be reboisement en France et en Angleten'e {Re-afforestation in France 
and England) - I dees Modernes, Feb., 1909, 

Revue des Faux et Forets {Review of Waters and Forests), 

Revue Mensuelle du Touring Club de P'rance {Monthly Review of Ike French Touring CduF) 
Bulletin de la Societe forestierc franeaise des Amis dcs Arbres {BnlUiin of the .French Forestry 
Society of the Friends of Trees). 

Bulletin triinestriel de 1 ’Office foreslicr dp Centre et de rouest (Qww/t^r/y Bulletin of the Forestry 
Office of the Centre and the 

Bulletin trimcstriel de In Societe fraiiGaise de Franclie-CointC* et Belfort {Quarterly Bulletin 
of the French Society of Franche-Comt^ and Belfort). 

Bulletin trimestriel de la Societe des Amis des Arbres, du reboisement des Alpcs-Marillines, 
{Quarterly Bulletin of the Friends of Trees Society for Reafforestation of the Alpes MaHiimes)^ 
Comptes-Rendus des Asserablees G6n6rales de 1 ’Association Centraie pour ram&iagemeiit <les 
montagnes {Report of the Meetings of the Central Association for Motmlain Management), 

^ ^ _ Bordea.ux,; printed by Pech. 

Compl&'Rendus des Congr^s de Famraagement des montagnes {Report of the Congresses of 
■'>' Mountain Management). Bordeaux, Feret and Son. (from 1906) See especially the Comptc- 
Rendu of the HI Congress (First International Congress for the ^tonagement of Mountains) 
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The authors who have recently endeavoured to point out the causes 
of the depopulation of rural districts in France, have found themselves 
in difficulties, and M. Ch. Bournisien, who some months ago investig¬ 
ated the question through statistics (i) could think of nothing better to 
say than this ; '' After all we have no sufficient and certain knowledge as 
to the moral condition of the rural population to enable us to discover the 
motives of their voluntary sterility/' In mountain districts one of the 
most pownrful of these motives seems to be deforestation. 

M. Paul Buffault, an inspector of forests, has ascertained that in the 
thirty departments of France which are most denuded of forests, the popul¬ 
ation diminishes nine times more rapidly than in the other fifty-seven 
where the woods have been preserved. Between 1851 and 1901 the popul¬ 
ation in Allege, Haute-Garonne, and Hautes and Basses Pyrenees has 
diminished by 146,000. 

And the rural exodus continues to accelerate depopulation in the de¬ 
forested departments. Every year young men full of energy from the 
Pyrenees, the Alps and from Lot, emigrate in crowds to America, A 
century ago Chateaubriand said, “ Forests precede population ; deserts 
follow it/' 


§ I. Deforestation; its Charaeter and Results. 

It is necessary to have an exact definition of the word deforestation. 
As M. Paul Descombes wisely remarks, all cutting down of trees is not 
deforestation. Only when the cutting down exceeds due proportions 
and is made too soon , can it be considered an act of deforestation. 

Unfortunately, such injudicious cutting down is too often committed, 
even thougli it causes calamities which ought to make those who'are inter¬ 
ested reflect. ,Not a year passes without cries of anguish from people; whose 
dwellings are periodically swept away by avalanches or ton'ents, or swal- 
knved up l)y the muddy waves of rivers that have overflowed. After ev^iy 
disaster the Sta,te sends to these unfortunate people some thousands or 
millions of francs. And every year the State on its.,own account asks 
from Parliament the necessaiy credit ro repair its roads, dykes and 
broken 1 :)ridgcs. The inundation from which Paris suffered in January, 
1910, and those more recent in Angers, Nantes, Bordeaux, Avignon etc., 
are still fresh in the iiiemor}?’ of alb 
Now it is a well ascertained fact that inundations do not occur, for in¬ 
stance, in the Jura and Ardennes, where the coefficient of afforestation 

(i) Ib tfye Rmm PoMMps^ d the 10th. 'Wfi /'■ r'-' ' j 

3:3 ' ' 
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is 30 per cent, but in the region of the Cevennes and of the Central Plateau 
where the coefficient is only from 10 to 12 per cent. The arx'rage ratio 
of afforestation in France is only 18 per cent, and according to Demontzey 
there are in the country 1,500 torrents, twice as many as in the re.st of 
Europe; in the French Alps 200,000 hectares are devastated by their over¬ 
flow against 6,014 in the whole of Switzerland. 


§ 2. The Present State of Porests in Prance* 


The too low ratio of wooded lands in France nevertheless covers 
9,500^000 hectares of forest land, including 6,429,435 hectares of coppice, 
2,825,799 hectares of forest trees, and 266,324 hectares of young planta¬ 
tions (i). Two-thirds of these forests belong to private individuals, and the 
remaining third is administered by the officials of the Waters and Forests 
Service, in accordance with the regulations of the forestry code. 

As M. Paul Descombes (2) has pointed out, the condition of these 
different forests varies much according to the man in charge of them. 

The forests that belong to the State are generally considered to be 
models as regards their management; they have long been under careful 
regulation and are nearly all planted with forest trees; the clearings have 
been judiciously spaced, marked out beforehand and carefully controlled 
so as to presence the well grown trees, the timber of which brings a much 
higher price than wood for burning. 

We may add that for half a century the economic mistake has no 
longer been made of selling a certain number of State forests, spite of the 
protestations of the Administration of Waters and Forests. 

Woods belonging to communes, to public institutions, to hospitals or 
hostels are generally placed under forestry regulations, that is to say, they 
are under the management of the Administration of Waters and Forests; 
the profits are handed to the proprietors after deduction of one-tw^eiitietli for 
expenses of management. In spite of incessant requests for permission to 
make special cuts of wood to supply deficits in communal revenues and for 
permissions to graze cattle and stock, demands which must sometimes be 
granted, these woods are kept in good condition. Intelligent ramiicipaUties 

(i) Figt3res given by M. Aiidiffred in Ms report on bdialf of the Senatorial Coimni^ioti to 
examine tbe bill then before the Chamber of Deputies intended to favour re^aiforestation and 
the preservation of private woods. Senate, 1909, Ordinary Session. Supplement No. 185 to the 
j^eport of the Session of the 6th. July, 1909. 

' (a) nehra^ement et,ie8 iMtiarives, broch. 8vtx Bordeaux, 7 Fcch. 19,11* 
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which have been wise enough to take hints from the forest officials have often 
dottbled the produce of their woods by the adoption of judicious measures 
and the carrying out of needful improvements. On the other hand, those 
communal woods which are not under the forestry regime are generally 
destroyed by cattle. In a report made for a parliamentat}^ commission, 
M. Fernand David pointed out in the two departments of Savoy and Haute 
Savoie alone the waste of 15,447 hectares of woods belonging to com¬ 
munes and to public institutions (i), and the communes of the 'Handes ” 
of Gascony are almost alone in having themselves kept their woods 
in good condition. 

Of the woods belonging to private owners, some are well-kept, and 
others leave much to be desired for the following reasons: 

1. Articles 832 et seqq. of the Civil Code, with regard tq the 
division of property in kind are liable to cause serious interference 
with the preservation of woods. The subdivision which does not permit 
of scientific management and working of forests, generally leads to their 
destruction, and to clearing, pure and simple. Unfortunately, to remedy 
this difficulty it would be necessary to undermine the very foundations of 
the rights of inheritance, and it is very doubtful whether legislators would 
consent to modify them, in spite of recent changes made by the institution 
of the homestead {bien de famille), and the legislation for cheap dwellings. 

2. On the other hand, before the yield of a forest can be largely 
increased, the reserves must be important, and of considerable age, and the 
growth of coppice wood must be encouraged under the high foiest trees. 
All this requires long periods of time, far exceeding the duration of human 
life, and cannot be accomplished without patience and foresight with which 
private owners of forests are not always endowed. 

In spite of these considerations, it appears from some notes sent by 
the Minister of Agriculture to M. Audiffred (2) that the extent of the woods 
cleared in the last thirty years by private persons does not exceed 29,634 
hectares, that is 988 hectares per annum, but to this must be added, 
according to a Commission of the Chamber of Deputies (3) the extent 
of the forests not under a regular system 'b M. Fernand David in No-* 
vember, 1908 stated that this amounted to 39,705 hectares, a condition 
which does not warrant unlimited confidence in the siatu quo* 


(i) Fartioilars respecting these woods wiU be found in the supplement, No. 1,993 to the 
report of the session of the Chamber of Deputies of July nth. 1908, pp. 29 to 32, 

{2) See Report above mentioned, p. 28. 

(3) See Report. Supplemeat No. r,993, above mentioned, pp. 
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§ 3. State Inter 

State intervention for protection of forests in France goes back to 
the ancient regime. The forests of Gatil appeared inexhaustible when 
man began to clear them to make room for his dwellings and farms, (i) 
but from the ]\Iiddle Ages the lords of the soiMiad to defend that which 
remained from trespassers and flocks, and the preservation of the existing 
woods began by their direct management of their feudal domains, eiiilwyo 
of the public domains. The regulations, of which the Fors du Bearn, printed 
in 1552, give an example, were added thereto later; and the forest regula™ 
tions of Colbert extended in 1699 to all the produces, regulations of which 
portions still survive in the forestry code of to-day. Since 1827 the com¬ 
munal forests are under the direct management of the State, and since 
1859 clearing can only be carried out trader special authoriza.tion. 

It was with the direct internvention of the State that at the beginmiing 
of the XIXth. century Bremoritier re-planted the dunes of Gascony ; then 
Chambrelent, in accordance with the law of the lotli. of June 1857, began, 
by the re-aiforesting the Fancies, that appeal to capital and enterprise which 
is responsible for the re-afforestation of la Sologne and Donibes. 

In those mountainous regions, where the evil results of deforestitig 
are soonest felt, the disappearance of the forests has proceeded parallel 
to the opening of new roads, which facilitate the sending down of timber 
and the going up of flocks. 

Siirell laid down rules for the application of re-afforesting in correcting 
the beds of torrents; and the laws of i860 on re-afforestation and those 
of 1864 formation of meadows provided for contributions from the 

State and from proprietors to the expenses of the work carricxl on hy the 
Administration of Waters and Forests. 

Unfortunately, private initiative failed to respond to the a|)p(‘n,l, 
and the act of April 4, 1882 increased the burdens of the vStatc, sn|„)pressed 
those of the communes, divided the work into two categories, and made 
provision for conservation: 

I. The State reserved to itself the right to intervene directly and 
energetically in critical cases by taking exclusi\'ely into its charge all 
works of restoration rendered necessary by the subsidence of the soil and 
actual and imminent danger, '' which are declared by law, after due en¬ 
quiry, to be compulsory. In such cases the State hy expropriation or 
friendly arrangemetit acquires the areas so classified. 

(i) See more especialty Caesar, De Bello Gel'ico, book IX, chap. XVIII; book IIX, chap. 
xxm ; book IV, clmp. XXII j book V, chap. XXXII. 
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2. In other cases, when preventive measures were deemed sufficient, 
generous subsidies to be given in the form of trees, labour, or money, were 
awarded in aid of the optional measures to be taken by communes, asso¬ 
ciations, and public and private bodies. 

§ 4. J^esults of the I^aw of X8S21, 

The law of 1882 allowed the State to advance in the progress of re- 
storation. The forestry staff was now composed of engineers to whose skill 
atid intelligence the country is indebted for the disappearance of many 
destructive torrents in the Alps, the Cevennes and the Pyrenees. In under¬ 
taking this work, the Administration entered on a task bristling with diffi¬ 
culties of every description; its functionaries invented new methods for 
making unstable groitnd firm and their artistic sense rendered them mp|e 
careful to preserve the beauties of nature than to leave to posterity testi¬ 
mony of their own labours. They turned their attention to rustic works 
soon hidden from view by the luxuriant verdure that obliterated from the 
landscape every trace of the hand of man. The extent of these works 
is described in the following note sent in 1909 by the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture to M. Audiffred: 

The work of re-afforestation began here immediately after the pro¬ 
mulgation of the law" of 28th. July, 1860 substituted later by that of 4th. 
April, 1882, 

It is necessary to go back to i860 to give an account of the extent of 
country re-afforested within the prescribed limits as well as of the optional 
re-afforestation undertaken by communes and private persons aided by 
the State. 

The statistics of 1892 and 1908 show the extent of the tracts re-affor¬ 
ested since i860. 


1st. Perimeters restored. 


Piteriod 

Area 

Re-afforested 

i Wooded 

Area Restored 

Total Area 

Period of 32 years, from i860 

Hectares 

, 

Hectares 

' " llect^ies. ' 

to 31st December, 1892 . 

Period of 16 years, from 31st 
December, 1892 to3ist De¬ 

62,439 

5.981 

68,420 

cember, 1908 . 

62,954 

9.343 

72,297 

Total . . . 

3:25393 

15.324 

''140*715^:':: 
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2. Optional Reafforestation with Subsidies. 

Hcct, 

Period of 32 years, from i860 to 31st Deceiiiber, 1892, tract 


re-aiforested... 63,516 

Period of 16 years, from 31, December, 1892 to 31st De¬ 
cember 1908, tract re-aSorested / 42,864 


Total . , , 106,380 

The note thus concludes ISTumerous re-afforestations have been made 
by private persons without State subsidy, but it is impossible to say to 
^hat extent, ” 

An approximate idea of these might be obtained, however, accord¬ 
ing to M. lyouis Ducrot, by basing the calculation on the annual re¬ 
mission of taxation granted by the State. For instance, in 1905, the 
total value of new remissions and of those obtained within less than thirty 
years and still in force at that date, amounted to 151,971 francs. If we 
estimate the average tax per hectare remitted to the land-owner we shall 
find that the number of hectares afforested is probably 133,000. 

Amongst the leaders in optional re-afforestation an honourably pl^oe 
must be given to VAssociation centrale pour Vamenagement des montagms, 
founded in 1904 by M. Paul Descombes for the purpose of farming on long 
leases those commimal lands in the high valleys and table-lands which are 
devastated by the flocks coming up from the plains, famished hy their 
long journey ; also to improve the condition of the commons, to make roads, 
shelters for shepherds, meadows of which the forage crops will provide 
litter for the cattle, to plant trees on steep slopes, and brushwood on rocky 
ground, to preserve wooded pasturage where cattle will be safe and to con¬ 
solidate the ground, to encourage the substitution of cows for sheep by the 
organization of dairy associations {fruitihres)] to put a stop to the disast¬ 
rous joint possession of property between French and foreign communes; 
to hand over to the communes improved grazing lands, together with forests 
producing revenue more than sufficient for their maintenance. These 
measures were intended to afford a practical example to the people of the 
connection between well managed grazing lands and forests ; to propagate 
by publications, lectures and congresses the most efficacious means of reg¬ 
ulating water courses, and to solve the double problem of preserving 
to the mountains their soil and their population^ both problems having the 
sahae sedation/^ 

Supported by the liberality of its subscribers, by the subsidies of the 
State^ the Departments and the Chambers of Commerce, seconded by some 
early converted mountain dwellers, then by its former adversaries, the as- 
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sociatioG stopped the deterioration of its first territory of 2,000 hectares, o 
which the improvement still goes on without expense to the communes to 
whom it belongs. Its object lessons have now spread into twelve territories 
among the three departments of the Pyrenees and the department of Alpes- 
Maritimes ; under its auspices has also sprung up the Association Dan- 
phinoise, '' the " Sylviculteurs de Provence,” the '' Etudes Limousines. ” 
The Touring-Club and the French Alpine Club did not hesitate a moment 
about joining the movement, and in 1907, the first international Congress 
for the Management of Mountains which met at Bordeaux was universally 
applauded. 


§ 5. Where the is DeiioienU 

Can it be said that the law of 1882 suffices for all requirements ? M. 
F. Briot (i) has recently maintained that it does, but his opinion is not 
shared by the Commission on Agriculture at the Chamber of Deputies, and 
M. Fernand David in the name of this Commission makes the following 
criticisms on the present legislation (2): 

The first paragraph of art. 2 of the law of April 4th., 1882 runs thus ; 

“ It can only be decided by law whether works of reparation rendered 
necessary by the deterioration of the soil or by present and imminent 
dangers shall be considered works of public utility.” 

Therefore works required by those lands which have not deteriorated, 
nor undergone denudation, nor been injured by landslips are not to be con¬ 
sidered works of public utility. That is to say that the law is applicable 
only to torrents and to the living rock. State purchase of such lands, 
which in all France amount only to 200,000 hectares, would scarcely permit 
of starting works required for correcting river beds and regulating the 
gradient of watersheds. It is clear that planting with trees a space as 
narrow as the bed of a torrent cannot act efficaciously on the watercourse, 
still less on the river into which it flows. It can do no more than prevent 
the snbsidence of banks which are at their base stengthened by dams and 
masonry. 

Besides, this section of the act is applicable only to districts where 
torrents exist, and extensive woods like those of the Central Plateau, where 
the subsoil is strong enough to resist erosion, are entirely excluded, Yet 
in the Central Plateau are the sources of those rivers the overflow of which 
is most sudden and disastrous. 

(i) F Bmot : Boisements, forits et pdturages des moniagms (Woods, F^csts and 
tain Pastures) iu tlie «Revue des Deux Mondes» rst July, 1908. 

(a) Ciiaanber of Deputies, Smkm of 1910, No.^ 1^94^ 
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The Gommi'ssion of Agriculture'considers that the law ought to be so 
modified that those works shall be declared of public utility which not only 
aim at the restoration of the soil in■ case of present and imniiiient danger, 
but also at such re-afforesting as is needful for the regulation of watercourses, 
The choice of land for re-afforestation ought to be made wlierever it may 
be deemed necessary, even in districts without torrents, such as the Central 
Plateau. The Commission of Agriculture demands further modifications 
ill the laws. It has been observed that the associations of the law of the. 
1st. July, 1901, mutual aid societies, savings banks and insurance companies, 
seeking safe and lucrative investments for their capital, to the amount 
of 1,000 millions, are often prevented both in law and in fact from employing 
it ill re-afforestation : 

(a) To prevent the reconstitution of mortmain, the law of the ist. 
July, 1901 forbids associations merely declared as such, to hold real estate 
Other than that arising from the subscriptions of their members, except 
those buildings which are used as the seats of their administration, and for 
tiieir meetings, or buildings strictly necessary for carrying out the objects 
they have in view. They therefore cannot possess woods or land to bo 
planted with trees unless their object is clearly re-afforestation. 

(b) The same holds good for associations declared to be of public 
utility, which, whilst they may receive gifts or legacies of real estate, ate 
obliged to sell such real estate if not necessary for their working, atid to 
invest the price in confomiity with the law. 

(c) On the other hand, mutual aid societies, recognised as institutions 
of public utility, may (art. 20, law of the ist April, 1898) possess, 
sell and exchange real estate to the amount of three-fourths of their 
property. 

(d) Finally, savings banks have no right to possess woods and land 
to be afforested, although, by the terms of art. 10 of the law oE the aoth. 
July, 1895, they are permitted to invest a part of the savings in the pur¬ 
chase and the erection of cheap dwelling houses, to say nothing of otlier, 
investments more risky than the purchase and working of forest land. 

It is not enough for the legislator to permit, advise or even order 
corporate bodies to purchase forest lands; he must also, if possible, ensufe 
them means of working such property rationally and economically. If 
insfirance companies wliich are not, ubject to the legal restrictions im¬ 
posed on the bodies of which we have spoken, have not been desirous to 
iiivest in forest lands, it is because they have no competa.it staff to work 
the forests scientifically the only way in which they can be made remimer- 
'U'tive,^, obstacle is always in'the way of other corporate l)odies, 

l!:yehTf''the;legibla^^^^^^ should "remove'all legal’hindrance to their possessing 
for^ts, ' ' ,,,, 
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Now the State has been compelled for more than a century to adminis¬ 
ter with its own stafi the woods belonging to communes, departments and 
public institutions. It may be said tliat it alone in France possesses a com¬ 
petent technical staff, and if the cultivation of woods is now considered 
throughout the country to be a science, on the same footing for instance 
as the cultivation of the vine, it is owing to the functionaries of the Adminis¬ 
tration of Waters and Forests. 


§ 6 . Projects of Peform, 


It was therefore inevitable that the idea should be brought forward 
that it would be desirable to ask the State to extend the benefits of the forest 
regime to woods belonging to associations and private individuals. In 
forests placed under this system irregular modes of working and clearing 
would be checked at their source. 

Many bills have been brought forward to remove the legal obstacles 
in the way of the employment of associated capital in afforestation. After 
a series of modifications in detail into which it is now impossible to enter, 
one of these bills was discussed and adopted by the Chamber of Deputies 
in the session of the 12th. March, 1909. After that the Commission ap¬ 
pointed to examine it proposed its adoption, pure and simple, in the Senate. 
There is therefore every reason to hope that it will soon become law. We 
give a brief summary : 

To facilitate their preservation and working, woods belonging to asso¬ 
ciations recognised as being of public utility and to registered mutual aid 
societies are subjected to the forest regime under the same conditions as 
those of public bodies. At the request of such societies, certain provisions 
of the forest code (enumerated in art. 3.) ate extended to woods belonging 
to private owners and to societies for mutual assistance. The associa¬ 
tions constituted under art. ii § 2 of the law of the ist. July, 1901, 
are empowered to receive woods, forests or land for planting either as 
a free gift or for payment (art. 4). Savings banks are authorised to 
employ in the same way the fifth part of their capital or the whole of 
fiheir incomes. 

After the adoption of this bill by the Chamber, the Agricultural Cop- 
mission proposed that Parliament should make the needful modifications 
in the law of 1882. When these measures haye passed, nothing will be 
needed except to ensure the support of private individuals. 
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§ 7. Th& Winning over of Public OpiuioM* 


It is indeed indispensable to the cause of rc-afforestation that public 
opinion shotild be on its side, for, with its support, all is pc)ssil:)le, without 
it, nothing. In his report to the Senate, M, Andiffred told of a district 
in Drome where, with the consent of the inhabitants, some fine plantations 
had been tiiade. For defence against a torrent it was deemed necessary 
to acquire some important land belonging to one of the villages. But 
without the use of these lands the livelihood of the inhabitants became 
precarious. The mayor of the commune having carefully studied the case, 
and being authorized by all those interested, came one day with an offer to 
the Administration, viz. to yield not only the district desired, but also all 
the property of the village itself for the sum of 200,000 francs, on condition 
that the villagers should be granted land in Algeria. Such a transaction 
under exceptional circumstances, may be very advantageous both to the 
State and the dispossesssed proprietors. But in most cases, it is by fa¬ 
cilitating the increase of the yield obtainable from a section of their lands 
that the proprietors can be induced to provide themselves with a new 
source of revenue by re-afforesting part of their land. Even a rapid Ibtirh# 
through mountainous districts suffices to give convincing proof that the 
value of grazing lands may not only be doubled but increased five-fold 
and, thus, unproductive land may become very remunerative. 

When it is demonstrated to the mountain dweller that he will be 
given the means of keeping a larger stock of cattle, better fed and yielding 
more per head, he will no longer obstinately continue to live in misery 
and offer pertinacious opposition to re-afforestation. He will come to 
understand that plantations of trees round fields shelter them from the 
drying and other destructive effects of the winds, and that the pastures 
thus sheltered are of more value, and are more fertile than those that are 
wind-swept. He will agree to have wooded fields as well as meadows and 
woods. For the renewal of pasturage injured by the trampling of sheep, 
it may be desirable to reduce the live stock. The State may insist on this 
by granting a temporary indemnity per head of cattle removed. It may 
also hire mountain grazing lands. 

Nevertheless, it is not to be supposed that this change in the mind of 
the peasant can be rapid; neither to-day nor tomorrow will he of his own 
iree will consent to such improvements even when financially assisted by the 
State, but such is the way with all improvements. Forty years ago, com- 
ihtrhes not isolated in the mountains, but at the very gates of industrial 
centres, refused for the building of their roads subsidies of from 30,000 to 
40,000 francs, offered to them on the sole condition of borrowing 4,000 
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or 3,000 francs for thirty years from the road fund to be invested at an 
interest of 4 per cent with repayment at the end of thirty years. Fif¬ 
teen years later, these same people who had refused the enormous benefits 
offered them, solicited much smaller sums to make a network of means 
of communication, at very heavy expense to themselves. 

It will be with re-afforestation and with the cultivation of grass lands 
as with all other great enterprises for the benefit of the public. They will 
only be effected when the mountain farmer has recognised the truth that 
it is his interest to transform a part of his estates into forest lands, and 
his poor pastures into good meadows, and, thanks to irrigation, to make 
meadows and pastures on soil hitherto unproductive. To bring about these 
conditions is not beyond the intelligence and zeal of the staff of the Forestry 
Administration. 
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REQENCV OF TUNIS. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


French Agricultural Colonization in Tunis, 

Summarised from the most Recent Documents. 

Sources : 

Official or Parliamentaiy documents : 

Rapports Annuels au President de la R^publique sur la situation de la Tunisie (Annual Reports 
to the President of the Republic on the Situation in Tunis). 

Chambre des B^put^s : Rapports annuels faits au nom de la Commission du budget sur TAl- 
gerie et la Tunisie [Spl'cialcment: Rapport de M. Cochery (1909) et rapport de M, Auguste 
Bouge (1911)]. (Chamber of Deputies: The Annual Reports made in the name of the Committee 
on the Budget on Algiers and Tunis [especially the Report of M. Cochery (1909) and the 
Report of M. Auguste Bonge (1911)]. 

Clmmbre des D6put6s; Rapport d^pos<^ le 6 avril 1911 par M. Joseph ChaiUey sur TEmprunt 
Tunisien (Chamber of Deputies: The Report of 6 ih aprilj 19ii by M. Chmlley on the Tunis 
Loan). 

R^gence de Tunis: Bulletin trimestriel de la Birectioti de TAgriculture, du Commerce et de la 
Colonisation (Regency of Tunis: The Quarterly Bulletin of the Management of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Colonization). 

Other Publications: 

Eom.s Arnould : Ea Colonisation fran9aisc en Tunisie (French Coionmation in Tunis). 

Correspbndant, 25th April and loth May, 1911. 

E. CoANET : lyes associations agricoles d’Alg^rie et Tunisie (Almanach des agriailteurs mutua» 
listes du Nord de TAfrique, 1910) {The AgrieuUural Associations of Algiers and Tunis. 
[Almanac of the Mutual Agriculturists of North Africa). 

E. Eaelot : Colonisation Tunisienne; PEducation pr^paratoire des Colons (The Colonisation 
of Tunis: Preparatory Bducation of Colonists) Revue des questions diplomuiiques et cqIo^ 
ist. March, 1905. ^ 

E. Fallot : Ee Feuplement Fran^ais de PAfrique du Nord {Colonisation of Norik Africa fyike' 
French). Paris. BihliotMque. dt la Retme des*que$Hons diplomatiqms et colomates. : ^ 
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PAUL I^eroy-Beaulieu: I/Alg6rie et laTunisie {Algim and Tunis), 2nd Edition> i vol. Paris, 
Alcan, 1897. 

Paul E'KRO'^'Beautjeu : De la Colonisation chez les peuples Modcrnes {Modem Colomsaiion) 
6th. Edition, 3 vote. 8vo. Paris, Alcan, 1908, 

Henri Eoein; Ec Mddayage par families fran raises en Tunisie {M May age by French Familus in 
Tunis). Le Musee Social. Memoirs and Documents, May, 1904. 

J. B. Ptolet : Ea France hors de France (France outside Franca) x vol. 8vo. Paris, Alcan, 1900. 
Jules Saurin: Ee Peuplement Frangais en Tunisie [French Colonization of 7 'unis) i vol. ismo. 
Paris, Challamel, 1910. 

Jules Saurin : E’tEuvre fran^aise en Tunisie {French Work in Tunis) Pamphlet. 121110. Paris, 
Challamel, 1910. 

O. Valran : lyCS Cooperatives indigenes en Tunisie {The Native Co-operative Societies in Tunis) 
Ee Musee Social - Annals, October, 1911- p, 372. 

REn£j Worms: Ees Associations agiicoles en Tunisie {Agricultural Associations in 'Tunis). 
Bulletin des Siances de la SociM^ Nationale d'Agriculture de France, June, 1909. 


The year 1911 has been marked by a fact, which, better than any other, 
confirms the interest taken by the French Government in the development 
of the Regency of Tunis : taking advantage of the opportunity which pre¬ 
sented itself of opening a railway, the President of the Republic did not 
hesitate to leave the capital to visit Tunis. The daily press did not fail, 
as might be expected, to proclaim the great importance of this event and, 
more than ever, the attention of the French people was drawn to a country 
so near them. 

The presidential journey was indeed only the crowning of an untiring 
propaganda and the culmination of a colonial policy followed out with 
a remarkable spirit of continuity for thirty years. To indicate the broad 
lines of this policy will be the best means of making the results appre¬ 
ciated. 


§ I* The Beginnings of the Protectorate. 

While many years passed before an era of peace dawned for Algiers, 
Tunis submitted, in less than two short campaigns, to the French domina¬ 
tion. The new Government, under the name of a Protectorate, first 
attended to organising the local administration, then it boldly started on 
public works. In a few years, it had constructed a net-work of roads and 
the railway-line which, previous to the French occupation united Tunis 
to the Algerian frontier, was enlarged by a net-work of narrow gauge 
lines. Thus the land was soon ready to allow of colonization taking root 
in the country. 

^h^ organisation of landed property in Tunis was favourable to this 
colonization. In Algeria, property is generally collective and it takes 
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much time to transform it peaceably into private property easily trans¬ 
ferable to Europeans, In Tunis, on the contrary, property belongs to the 
individual or to the family, so that transactions between Europeans and 
natives can be effected in the ordinary ways. 

By a bold reform, the first President-General, M. Gambon, introduced 
a land regime intended to facilitate and safeguard the purchase of 
land. The bey Heal decree of ist. July, 1885, amended by the decrees of 
15th. and i6th. March, 1892 and 24th. December, 1898, adapted the cele¬ 
brated Australian law, known as the Torrens Act,’' to local requirements. 
By registration in a Band Register with certain formalities and after an 
inquiry at the end of a fixed time, the ownership of the land is settled : 
no counter claim can be made, and by changing the entry in this 
same register, the property can again be transferred from one person to 
another: also mortgages or other actual rights can be created, annulled 
or transferred. 

After several years of hesitation on the part of the Colonists, the legis¬ 
lation has become so successful that, according to M. Paul Beroy-Beaulieu, 
if the movement continue at the same rate as hitherto, in 1954 more than 
5 millions of hectares will be registered : that is to say, half the area of the 
Regency. 


§ 2. The Government and the Colonists* 

The manner in which the public authorities have understood their 
relations with these purchasers deserves mention. 

The first colonists who presented themselves, owners of large capital, 
formed large estates without any interference on the part of the State, 
and when, some years later, in 1890, the State thought it necessary to inter¬ 
vene, the official who was charged with the organisation in Tunis of a service 
of colonization, M, Paul Bourde, perfectly understood that the r 61 e of the 
public authorities should be rather that of encouraging individual initia¬ 
tive than of superseding it. He tried to make known in France, the re¬ 
sources of every kind that Tunis offers, so as to induce those interested to 
avail themselves thereof, at the same time not hiding from them any of the 
difficulties that would confront them. He formed an Inquiry Office to furn¬ 
ish future emigrants with all information likely to help them in their 
decision, to obtain for them reduced rates of travelling, from their home to 
the colony, and finally to facilitate installation, by further information 
given on their arrival in Tunis. 

The Government did not stop there. To prevent the loss of time 
to immigrants before the purchase of an Arab estate could he conctodedi 
it did not hesitate to appropriate the beylical domain for colbiuzatiosti, 
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and when the resources of this property were exhaiLStech otliers wt?re pro¬ 
cured by means of exchange and even purchase. 

A decree of ist. September, 1897 thus createds peciul fimds for colon¬ 
ization and for re-investment in real estate, liaving for itvS object tlie pur¬ 
chase of land for allotment. This fund received in 1900 an initial en¬ 
dowment of 1,500,000 francs, increased by i million in 1904, Ijy 500,000 
francs in 1905 and by 5 millions in 1907. These endownients liave allowed 
of the purchase of large extents of land. Lands, duly surveyed, divided 
into lots, bounded and matriculated, are sold at any time and on the 
spot to every French buyer who may present liiniself in Tunis at the 
Estate Office and pay the price. The future colonist, the moineiit he 
lands, may go and visit the land for sale, and when he has made his 
choice, he has only to deposit the amount or the part payable in cash, 
and to sign the deed of sale to become definitely the owner. The only 
restrictions to his right of ownership are the obligation to build, to iiistal 
a French family, and to improve the land, within a year, and the inter¬ 
diction during ten years, of re-selling to persons not approved of by the 
administration. Thanks to this very simple system, the future colonist 
loses neither time nor money in preliminary proceedings. M. Fallot, who 
was at the head of the Service of Commerce and Immigration in Tunis, 
quotes the following example which shows with what rapidity the adminis¬ 
trative formalities can be completed: a visitor to the Universal Exhib¬ 
ition of 1900, by chance entering the room of Tunisian colonization, saw 
there a notice on lands for sale. Struck by the facility for enterprise, 
he that evening took the express for Marseilles and the next day crossed 
to Tunis ; a week later he signed the deed which made him a landowner. 

From 1892 to the end of 1908, the State gave, directly or indirectly, 
in the North of Tunis, 1,281 rural lots for colonization, covering a total 
area of 113,000 hectares. In the South, it sold 491 lots, of an area of 86,000 
hectares, intended for olive plantations on certain conditions. vSo it es¬ 
tablished 1,772 families on 200,000 hectares. 

Let us add that, to prevent the colonists being too isolated, the State 
reserves in the centre of the principal allotments a piece of ground, where, 
directly the want is felt, public buildings, that civilization requires, will be 
erected: a post office, school, church, police station etc. Near at hand 
are traced out and offered for sale urban lots, where merchants and manu¬ 
facturers may establish themselves. In this way, the future is assured 
without useless expense; the centre will remain a hamlet or grow to a 
town without anything hindering the advancement that the free play of 
economic forces reserves for it. 

Finally, once the colonist is settled, the Tunisian Administration 
places at his disposal its agricultural service, whose agents explain to him 
the methods which have given the •'best results on the oldest properties, 
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and the difference between the agricultural usages in France and those 
which seem most suitable in the colony. Tins officious zeal can never be 
indiscreet or tiresome, since it is only exercised in favour of those who ask 
for it, and within the limits of their requirements. 

In short, the Tunisian colonist only receives from the State information 
wliicli he is invited to examine and verify on the spot himself; he acquires 
the property he visits and chooses with his own money; he is in no sense 
a mere agent of State enterprise; he is a free man, acting on his own in¬ 
itiative, who attempts, at his own risk and peril, risky enterprises, 
because, after due study he believes he can carry them out to a successful 
end. If he has presumed too much on his strength, capacities or resources, 
he can only blame iiimself. 


§ 3. The Type of Tunisian Colonist. 


The results of this policy are easy to see. In appealing to personal 
energy and self-help, really picked men are attracted to the soil of the 
Regency. — What strikes one, wrote M. Louis Arnould at the time of the 
presidential journey, is the remarkably high standard of the Colonists 
of Tunis. — All who have associat ed with them have been struck by 
their intelligence, their quick wit, their education, their exalted ideas, 
and we ourselves have very often had days and evenings of conversation 
with them which will remain among our memories as some of the pleasant¬ 
est. These men, who have nearly all received a careful education, belong, 
for the most part, to the middle class and aristocracy : a certain number 
are retired officers, many young men of excellent family. All, having 
heard speak of this new France wliich was opening up at a distance 
of a few hours from the old, left with their capital or that of their 
relatives, to be something or somebody, better even than in their birthplace, 
or where their carreer might cause them embarassment, giving themselves 
more trouble, no doubt, but more proudly keeping their complete inde- 
pendance and expanding their domineering need of enterprise. One is 
under the impression that a rare selection has been made in France; in 
rich circles, one is not far from thinking that these educated, determined, 
energetic men are amongst the best; that here is the flower of a race 
which is recovering its full vigour and splendour through being planted in 
Tunisian soil; and at the sight of these members of the French aristocracy 
or the army who have made themselves pioneers of African agriculture, 
one wonders whether, obeying perhaps an instinctive law of heredity, 
they renew the venerable tradition, re-uniting themselves by their kind of 
life to their ancestors, nobles and soldiers, who were the first to dear and 
plough the land of, France. 
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This view, on the whole, seems unassailable. It will, Iiowcver, l)e as 
well to carefully distinguish between the three large kinds of Frciicli owik.I's 
who meet in Tunis : 

The I/imited Company; 

The smaller association and the large individual proprietor ; 
The small proprietor. 

We shall now briefly study the results obtained by all of them. 


§ 4* The large Colouiration Compaxiies> 

The Limited Liability Company was the first to apj^ear on the soil of 
Tunis. The Enfida estate was thus formed, the area of which is nearly 
100,000 hectares. It had been given by Sadok Bey to his minister Kheir- 
eddine who, after his disgrace, sold it, in 1879 Marseillaise Society 

of Industrial Credit and Deposit.’*, It was later ceded to a new company 
formed with a view to exploitation: the ‘‘ Franco-African agricultural 
and real estate company.” However, it was only in 1881, after the en¬ 
trance of the French troops into the country, that the buyers of Eufida were 
able to send their representative to establish liimself there. At that 
time the estate was nothing more than an uncultivated desert, the whole 
of the nomad population of vrhich had fled into Tripolitania. There were 
only two miserable villages inhabited by Berbers and a bordj, an Arab 
building in ruins, where the seat of the company was established. In 
time the emigrants came and began to cultivate the soil on the half share 
system. A vineyard of 300 hectares and an olive grove of 100 hectares were 
laid out. Around the old bordj restored, the company erected numerous 
buildings for the housing of its staff, cattle and crops. Its immense cellar 
can hold 20,000 hectolitres of wine. A whole village was built, called 
Eiifidaville; it contains more than 700 Europeans, and has a chapel, school, 
post and telegraph offices and an hotel. Every week an important market 
is held in the large square. 

The same company works, at a distance of 21 Kilometres from Tunis, 
the property of Sidi-Tabet, the area of which is 5>ooo hectares. In 1881 
it was an immense plain, cliiefly uncultivated and covered with thickets 
of jujube trees. To-day 600 hectars ai'e under grain, 300, meadows, 200, 
vineyard, 150, irrigated land; 1,250 hectares are reserved for pasture and 
Mlow ground, and 2,500 are let or given in farms or on the half share system 
to the natives. In the middle of a eucalyptus wood numerous buildings 
have been raised for dwellinghouses, cellar, cow-house, sheep-pen, work¬ 
shops etc., a chapel, school, cafe and restaurant have been added. A 
stud, which was the origin of the first formation of the estate, has remained 
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one of its most important features. On this vast property there is a popul¬ 
ation of more than 75 Euorpeans and 2,000 natives. 


§ 5. The large Proprietors. 


An excellent example is furnished by Creteville, 20 kilometers from 
Tunis, as to what can be done on a large private estate. 

In the midst of a plain then almost entirely uncultivated, a retired 
cavalry officer, M. Maurice Crete, settled in 1885, on a property he had 
just bought. To begin clearings without delay he had to live in a tent, 
whilst waiting for a more comfortable shelter. Now Creteville is a village, 
provided with a church, post, telegraph and telephone offices, police station 
and school, and a steam tram service which goes in one hour to Tunis. 


§ 6. Agricultural Probation. 

One of the most unquestionable advantages of large estates in Tunis, 
both those held by limited liability companies and those cleared by the 
efforts of one owner, was to allow the importation of the system of agri¬ 
cultural probation terms on the soil of the Regency. , 

Since 1898 there has existed a colonial school of Agriculture at Tunis, 
which tries fo teach the kind of farming which the future colonists will 
require to practise later : grain, vine, olives, fruit trees, vegetables, also the 
breeding of various kinds of domestic animals. They teach, besides, colo- 
quial Arabic, hydraulic agriculture, colonial hygiene, the economic geo¬ 
graphy of the colonies and colonization , rural law and Tunisian legis¬ 
lation etc. Finally the pupils are taught riding and smith's work and car¬ 
pentry. 

It is evident that besides the considerable interest which these various 
l)ranches of study offer the young men called fo live in Tunis, the mere 
fact that their studies are made in the same centre where later they will 
apply their knowledge, constitutes an excellent means of preparation 
for them. 

In a way they become morally acclimatized and begin their ex¬ 
perience of the men and things of the country. The management of 
the school tries all in its power to make this assimilation of Tunisian 
things easy to the pupils : the holidays are spent in visits to the nearest 
estates, and during the Easter holidays the pupils, under the care of a pro¬ 
fessor take a trip of ten days across the country on horseback, sleeping- 
under tents. , ' * 
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However perfect may be its organisation, a sctiool neverthtfless does 
not fully represent real conditions. The question of the net cost of 
production of a crop which is the main point on the fatin, there neccvssarily 
becomes secondary : not to exceed the funds placed at his disi,)()sal is tlie 
only financial preoccupation of the director and this gives a somewhat 
abnormal character to the otherwise excellent work and one wliich. it is 
important not to imitate in current agricultural practice. It is then ne¬ 
cessary that the future colonists, on leaving this scientific institution should 
be placed for some time amongst the ordinary conditions of practical 
agriculture, which later they will have to exercise and the more prosaic 
object of which is to realize profits. 

The Department of Agriculture at Tunis was fully aware of this necess¬ 
ity. Hot only does it grant scholarships to the most deserving pupils 
in its school, which allows them to serve an apprenticeship on a large 
farm, but it uses its influence with the proprietors to encourage them to 
receive these apprentices, and also with future colonists, whether or no 
they may have passed through the school at Tunis, by showing them the 
usefulness of preparing themselves by apprenticeship for the undertaking 
they contemplate and places them in correspondence with owners willing 
to receive them. 

The apprentices are lodged and boarded at their own expense on the 
estate. They take part in work of all kinds, superintend the workmen 
and are gradually trained to all the thousand details of a farm, till they feel 
capable of imitating what they have seen done and of managing an estate 
ill their turn. Numbers of young men hesitating and rightly so, to invest 
their capital in an enterprise for which they felt themselves insufficiently ex¬ 
perienced, have decided to launch out, after acquiring enough agricultural 
knowledge as the result of such apprenticeship. Many who considered 
themselves beyond the age of sitting on a school bench have liecome 
apprentices without passing through any agricultural school. It would cer¬ 
tainly have been better for them to possess some theoretical knowledge, 
but pressed for time, they have sacrificed the useful for the indispensable. 
So they work under the direction of experienced colonists, wlio, having 
themselves passed through all the dif&culties at the beginning and having 
overcome them, are now more capable than any of giving advice and exam¬ 
ple, of showing the rocks to be avoided and of marching direct towards 
the epd in view. 

§ 7. TMe JDiMoulties Of large 

estates thus serve an educational purpose of wliich 
„oh6 cannot speak too highly. They are subject however, to many draw¬ 
backs, or at least, serious difficulties. Since 1897, M. Jules Saurin, in the 
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Revm de Paris, drew up the following pessimistic balance sheet: '"Take 
the list of the large estates in Tunis, and you will scarcely find a dozen 
that are prosperous/^ And yet, many amongst them have been managed by 
eminent practical men, zealous and conscientious; but, notwithstanding their 
efforts, the weight of general expenses, work badly done, the waste of raw ma¬ 
terials, jeopardised the business entrusted to them. Nothing ever supplies the 
place of that feeling of affection with which a French peasant does his 
work and cares for his animals. The large i^ineyards which have survived 
all dangers have generally been managed by the owner himself, surrounded 
by his children or a special staff, devoting the greatest efforts to the super¬ 
vision of his estate. Notwithstanding this, the upkeeping of a hectare 
of vines still costs him from 500 to 600 francs, whereas a vineyard entrusted 
to a family of French cultivators demands at most thirty days of a man's 
work and thirty days of a woman's or cliild's.” (i) 

If one wishes to raise Other crops than the vine, the grouping of farm 
premises on the same spot presents, in itself alone, still more serious draw¬ 
backs. As the author of the article we have jus>t quoted shows, wheat 
and forage crops necessitate considerable work of transport from the farm 
to the fields and from the fields to the farm; a hectare of land requires 30,000 
Kilogrammes of manure every three years, that is to say, 10,000 Kilo¬ 
grammes a year. Soil thus manured gives 10,000 Kilogrammes a hectare 
of dry produce, hay, straw or wheat. Each hectare under cultivation 
then entails transportation of 20,000 Kilogrammes every year. If a field 
be at a short distance from the farm, a man will accomplish tins work in 
four or five days. If, on the contrary, the field is at several Kilometres 
from the house, the same work takes from 15 to 25 days a year, that is to 
say, an expense of 40 to 70 francs a hectare, which absorbs all the profits 
of the crops. 

These considerations, of which no one will contest the value, have 
been influential in deteniiining a considerable development in small fafms 
in Tunis. These small farms are either freehold or rented on the mStayer 
system of half share. 

§ 8 . Small :^$tates^ 

We have seen how persevering have been the efforts of the Government 
for the spread of small farms. We must now examine the results of its 
action. 

, At the beginning, land was sold for cash only and this was an obstacle 
in the way of the peasants who rarely have large sums to dispose of. The 

(i) Rmae de Paris, xstli Novmber, 1897, pp. 347-348; ** Ee peuplement Ftan^ais de la 

rmMe\ ' . ‘ 
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three oldest centres have existed since 1895 • Oum-Zid, near Mateur, 
comprised 400 hectares and 9 lots ; Les Nassen, close to Tunis, 134 hectares 
and 4 lots ; Bordj-Touta, near Tebourba, 1,536 hectares divided into 26 
lots. At Oum-Zid, four lots have been bought by one proprietor alone, 
two have been resold to Italians, two lots only now remain to the first 
buyers. At Nassen, one of the lots has passed successively through the 
hands of four different owners; the second has been allotted between 
six small Sicilian Colonists, two lots still remain to the two original propriet¬ 
ors, who were two peasants. At Bordj-Touta, there remains only one 
of the original buyers, a smith in the neighbouring village of Tebourba ; 
all the others have left and two or three owners possess eight or ten lots. 

In view of such a state of things, the Government has modified its 
course of action. In payment of the lands it sells, it now allows the price 
to be paid in as many annual instalments, as the buyer may desire, as long 
as these instalments are not more than ten. During the first four years, 
it asks for no interest; for the fifth and sixth the rate of interest is only 
2 % ;ior the last four, it rises to 4 %. As will be seen, the results are most 
encouraging. 

M. Jules Saurin, who has lately studied all the groups created under the 
regime of payment by instalments thus sums up his inquiry into three of 
them : 

Le Goubellat, La Mornagbia and La Merdja of Souk-El-Khemis. 

Le Goubellat, formed in 1899, consists of 4,000 hectares, re-divided 
into 70 lots ; it has recently been enlarged by 1,600 hectares, divided into 
15 lots. Of 39 colonists whose origin is known, 19 are peasants, of whom 
II are Algerians, and 20 towns or middle class people. No speculator 
has been seen. The great majority of the first purchasers still occupy the 
soil and have increased its value. The towns-men colonists have given 
up their lots; not one peasant has left. Nearly all have cleared their 
lands, which were covered with jujube trees, and the green spots of brush¬ 
wood only form small islets scattered throughout the immense plain, now 
finally subjected to cultivation. 

La Mornaghia, allotted in 1900, (4,000 hectares, 92 lots) is situated 
at 40 Kilometres from Tunis. Of 37 colonists noticed, 27 are peasants, 
of whom 14 are Algerians, 7 are towns-men and 3 speculators: no lot 
has been re-sold, except two, on account of death. All the lands have 
increased in value, fifty houses have been erected and a large majority 
of the colonists are prosperous. 

Le Jteidja de Souk-el-Kliemis, 105 Kilometres from Tunis, on the rail¬ 
way, comprises about 3,500 hectares, divided into 31 lots sold in igqi. Of 
27 colonists noted, 9 are peasants, of whom 4 are Algerians, 10 toWns-men 
and 8 speculators. Here, the proportion of speculators is much higher 
than in the other groups ; several of them, seven years after taking possess- 
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ion, have not yet raised any buildings. The lands generally have increased 
in value, but the number of colonists is far less than on the other lots. 

M. Saurin sees two great truths brought into light by tliis inquiry *. 
the complete success of peasants having some means to dispose of and 
endowed with ordinary personal qualities and the extreme fickleness of the 
bourgeois or townsmen, who do not settle down so easily on the soil. 

It is seldom that peasants fail; a few, indeed, disposing of insignificant 
sums, had bought their lots prematurely. The greater part of these have had 
immense material difficulties, but nearly all have surmounted the obstacles 
and are now successful. One of the Algerians had not even the where¬ 
withal to pay the first instalment on his lot, he has to-day raised its value 
and the harvest brings him in every year 4 to 5,000 francs in cereals; at 
Ta Momaghia, at Goubellat, at Ta Merdja, not a single peasant has sold 
his lot. 

The lots bought by the burghers or towns-men on the contrary show 
continual changes. Some lots have passed through the hands of five 
owners in a period of eight years. At Bordj-Touta not one of the original 
buyers is left, who were all townsmen. At El Arich, and Cap Bon, the 
lots acquired by the young pupils of the colonial school have nearly all 
passed into the hands of new proprietors. The proportion of these who 
sell their lots is considerable ; they may be reckoned at 60 to 70 %, while 
among the peasants, they only reach 3 %. 


§ 9. Workmen and MStayers^ 

The peasants, as we have seen, are people who already possess means; 
is there room in Tunis for a man who has no other fortune than his arms ? 

In regard to this, it is important to make a distinction. 

Without exception the isolated agricultural workman cannot find 
remunerative employment in Tunis, on account of the cheapness of manual 
labour, but it is the opposite with the father of a family, 35 or 40 years 
of age, who may have three children old enough to work. If an agricultural 
labourer is given a house of two or three rooms, a garden, the right to raise 
chickens and a pig, he is satisfied with 2,000 to 2,200 francs a year, out of 
which he can save from 7 to 800 frs. Now, it is to the interest of the Tu¬ 
nisian proprietors to employ salaried French workmen under these conditions, 
as M.Saurin has well shown : a family consisting of four persons who work 
on 2,000 to 2,200 francs a year, has a salary of an average of 500 francs 
per person, for 300 days' work, that is to say, fr. 1.60 to fr* 1.65 a day. 
Two workmen at least in a family are capable of pruning vines. Now, 
a pruner is paid 4 to 5 francs a day, and an owner who hs^ 30 hectares of 
vines requires two pruners for two-or three months. Here a sum of 
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6 to 800 francs that he saves the proprietor, and the ordinary day's 
yrork of the members of a family does not cost him more than i franc 
a day, whereas he pays the Fezzanais fr.1.25 to fr. 1.50. The proprietor 
soon reimburses the interest and supplementary capital that he has to 
spend for the construction of the French family’s house(2 to 3,000 francs 
a house). 

The result is still better when the family of salaried labourers is trans¬ 
formed into a family of metayers ; which the ** Society of the French farms 
of Tunis,'' does, with well merited success. 

This society founded by the indefatigable M. Saurin, makes a contract 
with the French peasants called a contract of “ Master Valet " {maitre- 
valet). The '' Master Valet ’’ must be married; his salary is fixed, and 
varies from 90 to 130 francs a month; he is lodged, has the right to the 
produce of a garden 1,000 metres square, a poultry yard, a pig and the 
milk of two Arab cows ; his children are paid according to their age and 
work; he may receive gratuities if the crops are good and his employers 
are satisfied with his services. He engages to work personally under 
the immediate orders of the director of the farm and to follow all the orders 
the latter gives him in regard to agricultural work ; he has to give security 
of 400 francs, for which he is paid 5 % and which can be deducted by instal¬ 
ments from his salary, if he has not got it on entering. 

Almost from the beginning, the master valet ” makes some sayings; 
if he has two or three children old enough to help him in the simple work 
of keeping in order, he succeeds in earning in wages 2,000 francs a year, and 
living on the produce of the farm, he can put about 1,000 francs aside. 
At the end* of a few years, he has saved sufficient to become a metayer, 
with every chance of success, since he has acquired the capital and exper¬ 
ience that makes Mm valuable. 

The fundamental clauses in the metayer contract are simple enough; 
the Company furnishes the land, buildings, animals for work and stock ; 
the threshing machines for cereals, the metayer supplies the small agricul¬ 
tural implements, (such as cart, reaping machine) and all necessary work " 
the division of the produce is by halves, except what comes from the garden, 
poultry yard and milking cow, wMch belong to the metayer himself, for 
the feeding of Ms family and servants : a mimmum of the produce, varying 
from 1,000 to 2,000 francs a year, according to the extent of land entrusted 
to Mm is guaranteed to the metayer. 

The following is the balance-sheet of a fann thus managed: 

A farm of 50 hectares, of wMch 10 are under vines, requires a capital 
of 32,00b franbs, and brings in roughly 10,000 francs. The net cost is thus 
ffiyided: land 7,500 francs; buildings 5,000 francs; stock 

3,000 francs ; sundries 4,500 francs. The first expense in planting a vine¬ 
yard is 1,200 francs per hectare. The income comes from the produce 
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of the vines (600 hectolitres of wine sold at 12 francs =; 7,200 francs), 
and from 40 hectares under cereal and forage crops, which brings in roughly 
50 to 150 francs a hectare, according to the year and region. 

Thus, as a general rule, in a well managed farm, with a capital of 
32,000 francs one makes a profit roughly speaking of 10,000 francs. This 
remunerates both the cultivator who tills the soil and the capitalist who 
furnishes the necessary funds. Allowing for the division of the gross pro¬ 
duce between these two, according to the contract of metayage, there still 
remains 5,000 francs each for the peasant and capitalist. 

This is an excellent business for the peasant. As there is no dead 
season in Tunis, one team can well sow 30 hectares to cereals and grass 
and plough lo hectares of vines. The peasant finds all round him cheap 
supplementary manual labour (as we have already said, the Arab is paid 
fr. 1.25 to fr. 1.50, without food) ; he has besides a threshing machine. 
Under these conditions, even without children old enough to work, he 
scarcely pays 5 to 600 francs worth of supplementary days and can 
always put aside 1,000 to 2,000 francs a year if he is economical and 
works hard. With these savings, he quickly buys himself a farm in a 
country where land costs from 150 to 200 francs a hectare. 

The business is also good for the capitalist, since he makes 12 to 15 % 
on invested capital. It is true that if he does not manage the farm liimself, 
he must deduct a part of the yield to pay the expenses of management 
or supervision, but there remains to him 5 to 8 %, without counting the 
increased value of his lands. 

Three conclusions may be drawn from the experience of the ‘‘ So- 
ciety of French Farms in 'Tunis 

1) . Every feasant who goes to Africa remains there. — Of 65 heads 
of families employed by the Society in different ways, only four have 
returned to France, two after having made a small fortune rapidly and the 
other two for reasons of health. All those who were endowed with ordin¬ 
ary intelligence quickly recognized that the country offered them and their 
children a greater future than did France. A first check did not discourage 
them. They began a new career either under other proprietors, or on a lot 
payable by small instalments, 

2) . All French peasants who go to Africa become Imiei proprietors. 

— 25 of the old metayurs of the “ SociM des ferrms frangaises de Tunisie ” 
are to-day proprietors of farms of 50 to 300 hectares. All those who still 
occupy their m^tairie are^ all making the necessary money to become pro¬ 
prietors in their turn. Fight to ten only of the 65 noted will never become 
owners. ' ' ' ^■ 

3) . Every French peasant who £oes to Africa calls over one or two com- 
patfioU, — Out of some hundred facts, in support of the assertion, here are 
two carefully observed by M. Saurin.*' Oneuf the first metayers of tl^ ^ 
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ciete des femes frangaises/^ an old soldier at Tunis, sent for his five brothers 
and two brothers-in-law who in their turn brought two of their relations. 
A metayer of Saint-Poiir^ain, in Allier, sent for his two brothers and a 
cousin. Three years later, one of them attracted two of his relations. 
In this manner are formed hundreds of small currents of emigration 
which, like small streams that feed rivers, end by giving birth to a regular 
influx of em%rants. 

Such results are appreciated, as they deserve, as much by the Govern¬ 
ment of the Regency as by private initiative. A beylical decree of I2th 
Jnly, 1910, modifying a preceding decree of i6th December, 1903, relative 
to the sale of public lands for colonization, provides especially favourable 
conditions for the overseers, metayers and rural workmen established 
in Tunis for more than five years.'* (i) On the other hand, Enfida has laid 
out in the north of its concession four lots of farms, of 50 hectares each, 
sold at 150 Frs. the hectare, a quarter payable in cash, the remainder 
in ten annuities; the buyers have the faculty of renting in the neighbour- 
hood on the metayer system, 2 to 300 hectares of cleared land, on the one 
condition that they do spring work on it; during five years they hand over 
to the society 20 % of their crops, 30 % during the following five years, 
then 40 %, which can never be exceeded. Straw and the increase of 
stock are left entirely to them. 

§ 10. Economic WorJfc^. 

Such conditions are favourable to a beneficient current of co-operation 
and solidarity between the capitalist and the farmer. Moreover this 
exists already, growing ever stronger and stronger, amongst the Tunisian 
colonists. 

After the unfortunate attempt of the Agricultural vSyndicate of 
North Tunis/^ a Chamber of Commerce was first formed at the time when 
M, Cambon was President-General, which became a little later, the Cham¬ 
ber of Agriculture as well. At the same time the Regency came under the 
influence of the mutualist movement thanks to the efforts of an old colonist 
of Sidi-Atman, between Mateur and Tebourba, an ex-officer, M. Marc 
de Bouvier. A firm partizan of Agricultural credit, the working of which 
had studied in Germany, he made a very forcible report to the Associa¬ 
tion of the Colonists of Tebourba, which won their approval. 

The Chamber of Agriculture took the question in hand and asked 
the Government to introduce the French laws of 1894 and 1899 on agricul- 

(i) Tlie conaplete text of tlie docaree ii to be found in the “ jewnwd CMScM Tuaton 

Auijast, igio. 
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tural credit into Tunis: it was at once granted (the decree of zudMay, 1905). 
They did better still. Imitating France and Algeria, Tunis succeeded 
in getting the Bank of Algeria to place at its disposal, for purposes of mutual 
agricultural credit and without interest, the sum of one million francs 
to be repaid by Tunis in 1912 or 1930. The State undertook to advance 
four times the working capital of the Provincial Bank. 

The Colonists immediately founded the '‘Provincial Bank of Mutual 
Agricultural Credit of North TunisP The capital subscribed by them and 
deposited in full is 40,000 francs. The State quadruples this sum and 
with the money of the Bank of Algeria makes advances of 200,000 francs, 
and by depositing this sum with the Algerian Company, this bank has 
opened at the Provincial Bank a line of credit for four times this amoxint, 
that is to say, for 800,000 francs. Such is the working capital available for 
the 4,000 French agriculturists in Tunis, colonists or agricultural workmen. 

The colonists who did not agree amongst themselves the previous 
years, hastened to join. There are now affiliated to the Provincial Bank 
15 local banks, with 519 members. During 1908, the Provincial Banks 
discounted or renewed 1,192 bills amounting to 1,346,000 francs, each with 
an average of 100 to 2,000 francs. With one single exception, these banks 
have not suffered losses. 

Not only proprietors, but farmers, managers, workmen, have access 
to these agricultural banks. The Natives are admitted, but show great 
repugnance to any idea of association, and respect to the letter the precept 
of the Koran which does not allow a good mussulman to lend money: it 
is very difficult too to get satisfactory guarantees from them. All the same, 
the colonists hope little by little to convert them to these advantageous 
loans. 

The same current of solidarity led to the formation of the Agticul* 
tural AssociationJ' 

Remote, as they are, from the towns, particularly from Tunis, some 
at a distance of 150 Kilometres, the colonists of the North were entirely 
in the hands of their tradesmen and buyers for their supplies or sales, or 
else they were compelled to take an expensive journey. There was not 
even a market price published for cereals. 

Thanks to MM. de Carnieres, and de Bouvier and an old cavalry officer, 
the Count Edouard de Warren, who is the president, the Associaiion 
agricole de la Tunisie^' was founded in 1907, without capital, but Ml 
of activity. 

From July of the same year a beylical decree authorised the formation 
of agricultural co-operative societies, and commercial societies, as corporate 
bodies, receiving from the State advances to the amount of double their 
paid-up capital. 
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Ill the following April, after large Mutual Aid meetings at B^ja and 
Tunis, the '' Agricultural Association ” responded to the spirit of the decree 
and organised co-operation by the help of shares of 20 francs, for which 
bearers assume liability to the extent of 15 times their value. 

UAssociation Agricole'' now comprises nearly the whole of the 
French colonists. A coiiimerciai committee centralizes their demands 
for purchase of manure, sulphur, string, food for cattle etc., and their 
offers for sale of cattle, cereals, wine, grain, etc. A Section d’etudes 
meets once a month in the building of the Chamber of Agriculture to unite 
and discuss ideas and experiences on agricultural matters and mutuality. 
The adherents meet once a year, in March, and, according to the happy 
expression of M. Louis Arnould, are the '' Etats generaux of the French 
Colonization in Tunis. 

The Association, which doubles the amount of its business every 
year, did 600,000 francs worth of business in 1909. In facilitating pur¬ 
chases alone, it has accomplished an agricultural reform of the first order, 
^t has been able to furnish chemical manure at a lower price than in 
France (6 francs a thousand Kilogrammes), and also in excellent condition 
for analysis: also it has increased tenfold and even more the consumption 
of superphosphates: it is the association that has made it common, 
and thus helped in showing that chemical manure is quite suitable to 
the soil of North Africa, which was doubted. 

The opening last April, of the railway which unites Sousse to Sfax 
had the immediate result of bringing the beneficial Tunisian current of 
solidarity and co-operation down to the South of the Regency. The 
motor service no longer required between Sousse and Sfax, was at once 
transferred to the Sfax-Gabes line, bringing into the commercial orbit 
of the new country the fine oasis that the road to Dje rid opens up. With¬ 
out further delay the colonists of Gabes made arrangements with the 
native owners : they showed them the resources of their country, traced 
the perspectives opened up by the railway, explained the usefulness of the 
association. The work has proved fruitful, since it has just ended in the 
formation of the Native Society of Horticulture,^^ 

This new co-operative society has a double object in view: to buy 
together manure, especially for the encouragement of the cultivation 
of tobacco, and to sell together the first produce obtained by the associated 
proprietors. As in the Caisse regionale de credit agricole mutml** the 
French and native element are in juxtaposition, one composed of competent 
offi,cials and the other of natives named by the Caid. 

The contribution is extremely small, for care was taken not to 
forget that irioslem populations, especially in the country have little money, 
being habituated by usage and the traditions of the Koran rather to 
discharge their obligations in kind.. 
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§ 11 . The Aih^isory Board. 

The Government of the Regency very soon understood the importance 
of securing the collaboration of the chief men settled on Tunisian soil 
In 1890, it formed a '' Conference Consultative ” (Advisory Board) 
for this purpose, modified in 1896, 1905 and 1910, and at present composed 
of 39 members; 13 members elected by the agriculturists, 13 by the mer¬ 
chants and 13 natives nominated by the President-General. The “ Confe¬ 
rence Consiiliative meets every year in November, under the presid¬ 
ency of the President-General, with the General Secretary and the five 
directors of the Trench administration, to examine the budget. There is no 
more eloquent example of collaboration between public powers and private 
initiative for the well-being of a country. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE 


The International Institute of Agriculture was established under 
the International Treaty of June 7th, 1905, which was ratified by 40 
Governments. Ten other Governments have since adhered to the 
Institute. 

It is a Government Institution in which each Countrr?^ is 
represented by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General 
Assembly and a Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, confining its operations within an international 
sphere, shall: 

a) Collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible statis¬ 
tical, technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable 
and animal products, the commerce in agricultural products, and 
the prices prevailing in the various markets; 

b) Communicate to parties interested, also as promptly as 
possible, the above information; 

c) Indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

d) Make known the new diseases of plants which may appear 
in any part of the world, showing the territories infected, the progress 
of the diseases, and, if possible, the remedies which are effective; 

e) Study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur¬ 
ance, and credit in all their aspects; collect and publish information 
which might be useful in the various countries for the organisation of 
works connected wrth agricultural co-operation, insurance and. credit; 

./) Submit to the approval of the Governments, if there is 
occasion for it, measures for the protection of the common interests 
of farmers and for the improvement of their conditions, after having 
utilized all the necessary sources of information, such as the wishes 
expressed by international or other agricultural congresses or by 
congresses of sciences applied to agriculture, or agricultural societies, 
academies, learned bodies, etc. 

The Institute publishes: a) a Bulletin of Agricultural Stati¬ 
stics; b) a Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence and Xfisealses 
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Plants; c) a Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence; d) a 
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PART 1. 


CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 






GERMANY. 

I. ~ CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Development of the Rural Banks Affiliated 
to the Raiffeisen Federation. 


Sources; 

I^ndwirtsdiaftliches (kiiosscnscliaflsblatt, Ilaiiptblatt cler Raiffeisen Organisation {Agfi- 
cultural Journal of the Co-operative Societies, Principal Organ of the '''m^iffeken Organ- 
isaiion), Ncinvied. ,35tlL Year, nos. 14, 17, iH, 19. 


The Raiffeisen organisation, the. largest Gerniaii Central Federation 
of Co-operative Societies*, subject to an absolutely uniform regulation, 
has recently ptililished ample statistics on the action of the agricultural 
credit co-operative societies affiliated to it, exceeding four thousand 
in number. These statistics, which are brought up to the end of 1909, 
contain most interesting details on the work of these co-operative societies. 

We abstract the following data: 
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§ I. Numbiir of Associated Co-operative Societies* 

The ntimber of co-operative credit societies affiliated to the Raiffeisen 
Orgaiiization at the end of 1909 was 4,399, distributed as follows in the 


various regions; 

Number 
of Uie 

Headquarters Co-operative 

Region of Federation Societies 

— — at the end 

of 1909 

Brandenburg .Berlin. 472 

Brunswick ....... Brunswick. 153 

Silesia .. Breslau . 460 

West Prussia .Daiitzig. 264 

Thuringia and Saxony , . Erfurt . 438 

^Hesse-Nassau .Frankfort-on-Maiii . 180 

Ex-Electorate of Hesse . . Cassel. 382 

Rhenish Provinces .... Coblentz . 395 

East Prussia.Konigsberg .... 299 

Palatinate of the Rhine . 

..0 I/udwigshafen a/R. . 350 

Baden', Wiirtemberg . . . 

Bavaria.Nuremberg .... 467 

Posen (Province).Posen. r88 

Alsace-Eorraiiie.Strassburg ..... 451 

Total . . . 4,3C)q 

whilst in 1908 there were . . . 


The co-operative credit societies which had to furnish statistical in- 
formation were 4,211. 4,154 of them supplied it, that is 99 % as against 
97.3% in 1908. Among the societies which furnished no iiiforniation,' 
18 were only founded in 1909, 7 have been dissolved and 3 have withdrawn 
from the Federation or have been expelled. 

The following table ‘ shows the date of founclatioii of the societies' 
included in the statistical return : 
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Date of FoimdaHofk 


Federatioiis 

at 

Before 

1870 

Between Between 
1871 1881 

and and 

t88o 1890 

, Between 
189X 
and 
1900 

Between 

igoi 

and 

1905 

in 

1906 

in 

1907 

ill 

igo8 

xiTog 

Berlin ..... 

,, 

> > 

6 

206 

154 

48 

26 

14 

13 467 

Brunswick . . , 

f) 


»j 

27 

75 

4 

14 

29 

4 153 

Breslau. 


} > 

13 

287 

III 

17 

13 

9 

8 458 

Dantzig. 

t > 

>» 

5 

157 

76 

8 

3 

6 

2 257 

Erfurt. 


I 

64 

274 

56 

6 

9 

16 

8 ■ 434 

Fraiikfort-on-Main 


3 

22 

118 

19 

5 

4 

3 

I 175 

Cassel . . . , . 


2^ ■ 

102 

IQ9 

54 

2 

8 

6 

7 380 

Cu!)lentz . . . . 

23 

40 

73 

186 

45 

7 

2 

3 

5 384 

Koni’l^eT^ . . . 

} > 

1 ) 

3 

187 

60 

13 

II 

7 

10 291 

htidwigshafem.,.^. . 

f > 

3 

10 

188 

30 

,4 

■» 

v) 

6 

I 245 

Niireiiiberg . . . 


8 

87 

150 

161 

22 



4 464 

S:ra.ssburg . * 

• >> 

» 

68 

258 

71 

I 

7 

"2^ 

■"42^446 

.... 

- 23 

37 

433 

2,237 

912 

137 

117 143 

754-154 


Tlie a!)<)ve table clearly sliows that it is only since 1880 that the co¬ 
operative credit societies liave considerably extended, an extfensipii teach¬ 
ing its culniinatiiig point in the period 1891-1900. Even in tlie live years 
1901-1:905 the increase in the nnnil)er of these co-operative societies was 
still very appreciable, whilst from that date the nitmberhas considerably 
diininished. The fomiation of co-operative credit societies is oftenest 
clue to-day to the simple fact that, in the most popitlous localities, the co- 
operative societies already existing sul'>divide, thus fonning new societies 
and reducing their own work. 

The territory to which the action of the co-operative societies 
extends is in most cases very limited ; this is, as we know, a fundamental 
principle of the Raiffeisen organisatioa In the case of 7a % of the societ¬ 
ies^, thunder consideration, the number of inhabitants in the localities they 
serve ls''2;doo'; in 13 % it varies from 2,000 to 3,ooP ; m.p % from 3,000 
to 5,000 ; in 5 % from 5,000 to 10,000 and'in 2 % it exceeds 10,000. , ' 
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The number of members in each co-operative credit socict}/ lias 
on constantly increasing in a satisfactory manner. The average! wliicli 
was loi members in 1908 rose to 104 in 1909. The total mtitil'jer of the 
members of the 4.154 co-operative credit societies was: 


At the end of 1908 .415,291 

Increase during the year 1909 . 

Decrease during the same year .,.-*^6,973 

Total at the end of 1909.,1’^ 432 d '43 


Among the new members, 2,453 belong to societies founded in the course 
of the year 1909, so that the societies already existing had an increase of 
14,399 members, or 3,5 % of the number in the year 1908. 

The following table shows how the increase was divided among tb^ 
various federations : ^ 



Increase 

decrease 

Total of 


Average d 

Headquarters 

of 

of 

Members 

Increase 

mrnhvm 



Members 

at the Ead 

per cent 

per vSwicty 


m 1909 

ia 1909 

of 1909 



Berlin .... . 

,. 2,724 

1,063 


5-0 

54 

Bmrffvwick . 

234 

185 

7,007 

3.7 

46 

Breslau..... 

. .3^ 

1,621 

44,543 

4.7 

c )7 

Dantzig. 

s'' 2,S66 

1,578 

25.571 

3-9 

90 

Erfurt ^ • 

• 2,505 

1,232 

37,328 

2.9 

<S6 

Fran^ortonM. •• 

707 

599 

15.190 

0.6 


<^^8^ . 

3,188 

1,434 

47,920 

2.9 

126 

Coblentz ....._ 

3,755 

2,009 

55,857 

2.9 

j .}5 

Konigsberg. 

5.467 

2,803 

5 t ,053 

5.0 

17- 

Eudwigshafen ..... 

• 1,558 

I,III 

31,832 

1.2 

ijo 

ISTureinberg.... 

2,789 

1,263 

37,845 

.i-8 

82 

Strassburg ... 

• 4,174 

2,075 

52,630 

3-2 

ilH 


The general average of 104 members per society was exceeded in tlie 

case of 5 societies, while 7 societies had less. Thel argest increases, 5.9 
and 5 %, were at Berlin and Konigsberg, and the smallest, 0.6 and 1.2. at 
Frankfort and Bndwigshafen, respectivety. 
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§ 2. Total Busitiftin Done. 


Till' total biisitiess done by the 4.154 co-operative credit societies in 
UjOO lUTiounted to 1.2 iiiilliard.s of marks, that is to say to 289,163 marks 
per society and 2,780 inks per member. In the year 1909 all the federa¬ 
tions had an increase, wlule in 1908 a decrease might be observed in the 
of certain societies. 

'"'ic^Hi.following data will show the alisohite and average figures for the 
total busifl'ai«s^^iic in 1908 and 1909 : 

^****K., Average per Average per 

Headquarters ' Sooiety 




nqoi) 


i(5og 

igoS 

Berlin .. 

102,980.579 

- 

r99.555 

4.059 

3,802 



Brunswick- 

47'954r)36 


1^88,194 

(>,844 

6,359 

Breslau . 

J05,7<W.397 

230,990^ 


'^nl 73 

2,313 

iHntaig . 

140/116,787 

545.203 

487.%7''- 

5,.^80 

5,071 

Erfutt . 

109496,645 

251.605 

223,544 

2',925. 

2.635 

hVankfort on M. 

■21,153,908 

120,874 

Ii6,8gi 


1.360 

Cassel. 

92,774,344 

243,502 

223,414 



Cobkntz . 

163,466,484 

425,694 

397.089 

2,927 


Konigsberg ... 

149,240,615 

512,854 

455.525 

2,923 

2,649'' 

Budwigshafen , 

63,258,742 

259.257 

23<'L347 

1,987 

1,824 

Niiremberg ... 

103,901,267 

223,925 

198/299 

3,745 

2,515 

Strassbiirg- 

101,345,850 

227.233 

207,806 

1,926 

1,764 

Total , 4 * 

1,201,lS2,254l*> 

289,163 

259,131 

2,780 

2,574 


4 fecieratioiis sliow a luiaiber of societies below tlie average and (> a iiimiber 
o£ iiieiiil)ers below the average. There are notable differences l')etween 
the highest and lowest average figures shown by the federations* 

Thus, the averages atDantzig and Brunswick which rank first are about 

5 times the averages of Frankfort which are the lowest. 


(a) The Corresponding figure for ickjB 'was Mfcs. 1,094,311406. 
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With the increase of the averages there also corresponds a decrease 
in the number of co-operative societies doing a very small aniotmt of busi¬ 
ness. 

The societies, with the circulation of their bills, etc., limited to 150,000 
marks, have decreased, whilst those with a circulation in excess of this 
amount liave increased. In 1908, iii co-operative societies, or 2.6 yo did 
a total business of more than i million marks. In 1909 the number of 
such societies was 146, or 3.6 %. The highest figures for the total business 
done by one society were in 1908 7,833,000 marks and in 1909 il,634iOOO 
marks. 

Classifying these figures in different groups we obtain the following 
table : 

X:: 

Total Business Done. 





jB^twecn 

Between 

Between 

Between 



Under 


'100,000 

200,000 

300,000 

500,000 

Above 

Headquarters 

50,000 JJJ'&S 

and 

and 

and 

and 

i miMo» 



100,000 

200,000 

300,000 

500,000 

r,000,000 


Berlin 

86 

96 

123 

58 

62 


12 


6 

14 

42 

28 

38 

2J 

2 

/'‘"“"iBreslait .. 

• 38 

81 

141 

85 

70 

39 

4 

Baiitzig. 

8 

25 

46 

31 

58 

58 

31 

!^"!iSrfurt . 

33 

71 

144 

83 

69 

35 

9 

BVanfort on M. 

50 

49 

47 

16 

9 

4 


Cassel . 

13 

56 

130 

77 

75 

26 

■1 

Coblentz. 

17 

38 

86 

69 

77 

<>3 

34 

Konigsberg ... 

24 

30 

55 

44 

4b 

()(> 

■'» n 

, 1 

I^ndwigsliafen , 

23 

46 

84 

2y 

J 3 

2 ^ 

7 

Nuremberg •., 

37 

83 

154 

85 

68 

.,i 1 

4 

Strassburg ... 

75 

93 

139 

57 

43 

32 

7 

Total ,.. 

400 

682 

i,igi 

662 

648 

425 

146 

Per cent 1909 . 

9.6% 16.4% 28.7% 15.9% 16.6% 10.3% 

3.5% 

Id. 1908 . 

10.7% 18.7% 29.4% 15.7% 14.1% 

8 . 8 % 

2.5% 
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Tlie most frequent case then is that of an amount of bitsincvss varying 
between 100,000 and 200,000 marks. There are no less than 1,191 co¬ 
operative credit societies, or 28.7 % l,)elongmg to this class. The other 
classes divide the reiiiaining business with, little appreciable differences, 
since the relative proportions vary l,)etween 10 and 16 %, up to the class 
doing the largest business, that is more than a million, including 3.5 % of 
the total number of the societies. 

It is well to draw the reader’s attention to the fact that the class best 
provided with capital is represented, in three federations, by a number of 
more, than thirty co-operative societies in each case. Two of them, the fed¬ 
erations of Dantzig and Konigsberg, belong to the districts of Forth 
East Germany, where large estates predominate, the third, that of 
Cobleiitz, is composed of societies of very old foundation. We have seen that 
ill this federation, 23 societies were founded before 1870 and it will be under¬ 
stood what considerable progress they have made in so many 3^ears of 
their existence. 


§ 3. Suvinsis 


The savings deposits business from which more than from anything 
else the credit co-operative societies must derive the means they require 
for the performance of their task, has considerably increased during the 
year 190Q. 

The 4,154 co-operative societies show the following savings business 


Deposits.Marks 177,093,454 

Withdrawals „ 123,797,747 


Difference . . . Marks 51,295,707 


With this excess, the total savmgs deposits amounted at the end of 
1909 to 498,378,719 marks. 

The average per society was 119,976 marks, whilst it was 107,052 at 
the end of 1908 and 95,088 at the end of 1907, ■ The average per member 
was 1,153^ marks at the end of 1908 and 961 at the end of 1907. 
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In the course of the year 1909 about 109,000 new savings bank boohs 
were issued. The business done in this connection was distributed over 
the different regions as follows: 


Headquarters 

Deposited 

in 1909 

Withdra\TO 

in 1909 

Average 

Total Savings Amount 

Deposits 

Deposits per 

Average 

Amount 

of 

Savings 


— 

— 

at End of 1909 , 

Co-operative 

Society 

Depodts 

per 

Member 

Berlin .. *. 

13,189,588.59 

7,876,595-64 

33,590,466.39 

71,288 

1,324 

Brunswick. 

4,629,635.75 

2,753.417-04 

10,397,103.37 

67,955 

1,484 

Breslau ... 

16,037,503.01 

11,036,317.66 

46,510,099.01 

101,550 

1,044 

Dantzig... 

i 7 . 967 . 992 - 7<5 

13,768,745-14 

33,238,367-47 

129,332 

1,300 

Erfurt.... 

13,108,878.98 

9,119,463.32 

38,285,625.29 

88,216 

1,026 

Frankfort . 

2,768,705.33 

2,384.574-60 

12,580,310.02 

71,887 

828 

Cassel .... 

13,540.574-88 

8,987,987.40 

51,180,775.82 

134.343 

1,068 

Coblentz . * 

22,427,326.26 

18,138,061.26 

76,031,753.78 

197,999 

1,361 

Konigsberg 

Eudwigs- 

23,652,156.89 

17,532,066.49 

43,633,059-88 

149,942 

855 

iiafen... 

8,639,027.39 

6,959,089.21 

28.799,765.86 

118,032 

905 

Fiiremberg 

19,886,480.66 

12,695,975.91 

57,431,512.86 

123,775 

1,518 

Strassburg. 

21,245,583.71 

14,535.453-61 

66,695,880.17 

149,542 

1,867 

Total 1909 

177.093.454-16 

125,807,747.28 

498,378,719-92 

119,976 

1,153 

Id. 1908 

167,297,964.89 115,188,473.71 

452,081.949.76 

107,052 

1,064 


The above table shows great differences between the federations of the 
various regions. The average per co-operative savings society varies 
between 67,955 marks (Brunswick) and 197,999 “arks (Coblentz). Frank¬ 
fort shows the lowest average of deposits per member, 828 marks and 
Nuremberg the highest, 1,518 marks. 
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If we classify the amounts of savings deposits with the societies in 
groups as we did in the case of the total business, we get the following table: 


Between Between Between Between Between Between Above 


Head(|i!ai'tei '8 

Up to 

ao, 0 (X» 

50,000 

100,000 

200,000 300,000 500,000 

I 


20,000 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and 

and million 



50,000 

100,000 

200,000 

300,000 

500,000 1 

million 


Berlin . 

, * I4I 

127 

95 

66 

22 

9 

2 

2 

Brunswick . *. 

■ 31 

42 

48 

25 

5 

I 

. . 

« m 

Breslau . 

65 

115 

I 2 I 

99 

24 

20 

10 

.. 

Daiitzig . 

41 

45 

67 

61 

17 

16 

8 

I 

Erfurt. 

75 

115 

115 

83 

34 

7 

3 

0 • 

Frankfort .. 

44 

47 

44 

28 

7 

2 

2 

• • 

Cassel . 

30 

59 

III 

105 

47 

20 

9 

.. 

Coblentz . 

15 

48 

82 

116 

45 

36 

24 

7 

Konigsberg . 

44 

50 

54 

74 

30 

23 

12 

2 

lyudwigsliafen . 

24 

60 

62 

60 

ig 

15 

4 


Nuremberg . 

45 

81 

127 

117 

59 

27 

8 


Strassbiirg . 

• 70 

73 

III 

103 

40 

31 

12 

5 

Total ., 

635 

862 

1.037 

937 

349 

207 

94 

17 

Per cent in 1909 .. . 

• 15% 

20.8% 25% 

22.5% 3 - 4 % 

5% 

2, 

7% 

Per cent in 1908 ... 

iS 4 % 

22.7"/ 

3 24.2% 20.9°/ 

[) 6.8% 

5% 

2 , 

7% 


The amoiiiits of savings deposits under 50,000 marks have then de¬ 
creased by 5,3 % relatively to the year 1908 and the deposits in excess of 
50,000 marks have at the same time increased. In 1908, there were 100 
societies with total deposits of over 500,000 marks, whilst in 1909 there 
were only ii, Tlie highest figures attained by the savings deposits vary 
belween 3 and 3% millions. 

Rate of Interest on Savings Deposits. — The rate of interest paid on 
savings deposits varies accorditig to the region from 3 to 5 %* 

The co-operative societies paid: 



1909 

1908 

Upto3i/i% . 

. . . . 48-5% 

30.8% 

From 3% to 3 3/^ % .. 

. , . . 21.6% 

20.5% 

» 3 ^ Uto 4 % . 

. . . . 25.0% 

32.9% 

„ 4 to 41/2%. 

. . . . 6.2% 

12.6% 

above 4y2 % . 

. . . . 0.7% 

3-2% 
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The rate has then considerably decreased since 1908. 

The figures indicating the number of co-operative societies which have 
given the various rates of interest, may be distributed as follows, accor¬ 
ding to the headquarters of the federations. 


Headquarters 

From 3 to 

3 % 

to 3 ®/4 

3 % 

to 4% 

4 % 
to 4 Vi 

above 
4 % % 

Berlin ......... 

278 

85 

88 

14 

1 

Brunswick ..... 

II 2 

30 

9 

. . 


Breslau ... 

332 

82 

114 

7 


Dantzig .. 

15 

18 

no 

100 

14 

Erfurt . 

237 

143 

50 

2 


Frankfort .. 

90 

56 

26 

2 


Cassel . 

154 

106 

II4 

7 


Coblentz ... 

106 

lOI 

156 

15 


Konigsberg .... 

15 

31 

135 

97 

12 

Budwigshafen. 

52 

54 

122 

13 

* * 

Nuremberg . 

245 

121 

87 



Strassburg . 

359 

65 

21 


* • 

Total ... 

. • 1,915 

892 

1,032 

% 

257 

27 

Per cent in 1909. 

• • 46-5%. 

:22.6% 

25 - 0 % 

6.2% 

0.7% 

Per cent in 1908 ____ 

.. 30.8% 

20.5% 

32.9% 

12.6% 

3.2% 


The preceding sketch clearly shows that the rate of interest cm sa vings 
deposits is higher in East than in West Germany. The federations of tlie 
North-East district of Germany where large farmers prevail, have only 
a few co-operative societies, that can satisfy their depositors with a rate 
of 3 or 4 %. 40 % of the co-operative credit societies of the Federation 
of Dantzig and 30 % of that of Konigsberg were obliged to pay a rate of over 
4%. On the contrary, the West German Federations of Erfurt, Cassel, 
Nuremberg and above all Strassburg in Alsace, were able in most cases 
to limit themselves to giving an interest of 3 or 3% %. 
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§ 4 , J^oans, 

The aiiiDiint of loans granted during the 3^ear 1909 by the 4,154 co¬ 
operative societies was 90,888,363 marks, or 76 millions more than in 1908. 
The members' demands for credit increase more and more each year. 

We can give the following data as to the terms for which the loans 
were granted: 

Toans for i year 

1909 16,401 loans 11,738,201 marks 

1908 ^7477 12,120,569 ,, , 

For more than i year 

1909 7<>4i5 >> marks 

1908 66,836 „ 62,727,081 

with Capital and Interest extinguishable at one date. 

1909 4,687 loans 6,845,392 marks 

igo8 4,657 „ 6,914,243 „ 

The short term credits then have diminished a little whilst there has 
been an increase of about 14 % in the loans for somewhat longer periods. 

The loans granted are gttaraiiteed either: 
by a Surety : in the case of 65,804 loans for an amount of 48,893,850 marks 
(in 1908 : 67,135 loans for 49,681,303 Mks). 

on Mortgage: 

in 1909 : 31,212 loans : amount 35,176,262 marks 
in 1908 :18,326 ,, „ 27,272,820 

on. Deposit of Documents of Titles Valuables, etc, ; 

in 1909 : 2,230 loans : amotmt 4,992,931 ,, 

in 1908 : 3,509 „ „ 4307,770 

The method still apprecial)Iy predominating is that of simple guarantee 
by a surety. Yet the use of guarantee on mortgage is continually in¬ 
creasing. Yet this represents no fundamental change in the system of 
granting loans, as even for requests for loans guaranteed by an entry in 
the cadastral register repayment of capital is generally exacted at a date 
fixed in advance. 
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III the case of 91 million marks lent, repayments ha\‘e liceii iiiacie to 
the amount of 60,466,709 marks, representing a proportion of 67 % of 
the loans granted in the course of the year. The proportion wa,s 69 
in 1908* 

The total amount of loans granted anioimted at the end of K)os'| to 
359,182,042 marks in, 367,280 accounts. 

The loans granted and repaid in the course of tli year as well ms the 
total amount of loans current at the end of the year, are iinlicaliial iti the foh 
lowing table: 


Federations 

Coans 

Repayments 

Percentage of 
Repayments of 

Total 

in Coiirse at 

Granted 

of Trails 

I^ans Granted 

tlie Und 
of I90t) 

Berlin . 

5.655.441 

3.337.014 

59 

62 

21,130,584 

Brunswick .. 

873,881 

312,697 

36 

69 

13,322,782 

Breslau . 

8,778,199 

4,709,171 

54 

64 

33,742.656 

Dantzig. 

8,138,841 

6,318,782 

78 

87 

23,114,054 

Erfurt . 

6,274,484 

3.396.457 

54 

60 

26,528,058 

Frankfort .. 

1,682,378 

1,047,286 

62 

67 

9.454.634 

Cassel .. 

7,843,032 

4.415.928 

56 

62 

38,645,860 

Coblentz . 

12,784,030 

10.372.956 

81 

71 

' 57,951.553 

Konigsberg .. 

11.557.495 

8,884,648 

77 

71 

33.807.195 

I/Udwigshafen ..... 

5.536.046 

4.313.503 

78 

85 

23,841,129 

Ntiremberg ... 

10,441,384 

6,559.734 

63 

64 

41,100,384 

Strassburg . 

11,314,130 

6,798,540 

60 

65 

46,543,149 

Total in 1909 ..... 

90,881,361 

60,466,706 

67 

69 

359,182,038 

Id. in 1908 . 

83,203.314 

57.533,681 

. . 


333,085,104 


On an average, then, the total amount repaid has been 2 less than 
in 1908. The differences in the case of the various federations liave of 
coume been much greater, sometimes even considerable, as at Brunswick 
3,6 ,%, in 1909 and 69 % in 1908. In this special case the apparent anomaly 
is ' explained by the very considerable increase in last years’ current accotint 
operations. There was an increase in the repayments as compared with the 
;premous year only in two federations, at Kdnigsberg of about 6 % and at 
Lobientz ro %. We must also bear in mind another cause for the apparent 
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decrease in the proportion of repayments, naiiiely, that sometimes rather 
large loans have been granted shortly before the end of the year, so that the 
first repayments are not made in the same year. 

And now, let us again consider the amount of the loans granted, showfing 
so well the great economic importance of the rural banks. 

The loan accounts at the end of 1909 were divided as follows according 
to the amount of the loans granted : 



Number of Accounts 

Percentage of Total 
Number of Accounts 


1909 

1908 

1909 

1908 

Up to 100 Mks. ... 

63,069 

62,685 

17.17 

17-49 

100 to 300 Mks. 

101,878 

102,867 

27.74 

28.70 

300 to 500 „ . 

57.756 

56,726 

15-73 

15.82 

500 to 1,000 „ . 

61,005 

58,807 

16.61 

16.40 

1,000 to 2,000 „ . 

42,731 

40,417 

11.63 

11.27 

2,000 to 5,000 „ . 

30,302 

27.459 

8.25 

7.66 

Over 5,000 Mks. .. 

10,539 

9.541 

2.87 

2.66 


The small loans up to 1,000 marks represented 77.25 % of the total 
number of accounts. The medium loans for between 1,000 and 5,000 marks 
formed 19.88 %, of which more than the half, 11.63 % belonged to the 
largest class of loans exceeding 5,000 marks. 

G enerally, the rate of interest on loans in 1909 was a little less than 
iiTipbS. This is explained by the general greater abundance of money, 
in 1909, when the last effects of the financial scarcity of 1907 and 1908 
had ceased to be observable. 

The following rates of interest were asked on loans: 


up to 4 % in 18.9 % 
from 4 to 4% % in 44.0 % 
from 4% to 5,% in. 32.1 % 
from 5 to 5 % % in 3.8' % 
from 5% to 6 % in 1.2 % 
above 6 % ' 


(1909) and 14.3 % 
,, n 377 % 

» 34 -^ % 
„ „ 8.8% 

,, „ 4.8 % 

0.4 % 


(1908) of the co-op. societies 

tf f} >> 99 

}f n }> >9 99 

IJ }} 9 } )> 99 

39 33 33 93 39 

33 >> 33 33 33 


The lower rates of interest are increasingly charged, those a little 
higher less often, and rates above 6 % completely disappeared in 1909* 
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The lowest rate of interest (3 %) is found in the Brunswick federation: 
that of 6 % is only found in two instances in the Kdnigshcrg and Coblenta 
federations. 

We indicate below the rates of interest for the districts of the various 
federations according to the class of operations; 



hoaus Guaranteed 
by a Surety 

Rate 

noaiis 

on Mortgage 

Rate 

Repurchase (‘*') 
Amounts 

Rate 

minimum 

maximum 

minimum 

maximum 

minimum 

maximum 

Berlin .... 

3-9 ‘ 

% 

6 

Yo 

sya 

/o 

5y2' 

Yo 

4 

0/ 

/o 

5 ^ 

% 

B-ruciswick . . 

3 V 4 


sh 

» 

4 

)) 

5 

)) 

3 

]» 

5 


Breslau .... 

3% 


6 


3y2 

)) 

6 

)} 

4 

n 

5 % 


Dantzig .... 

4% 

» 

6 


4% 

)} 

6 

)) 

4 Vz 


sya 

» 

Brfurt. 

3 V 4 

» 

5 yk 

» 

3“/4 

» 

5Vz 

)> 

3 Vi 

» 

5% 


Frankfort . . . 

4 


5 Vz 

» 

4 

» 

SVz 

» 

4 


5y2 

» 

Cassel. 

3 V 4 


5 V 4 


5 V 4 

» 

5 V 4 

» 

3 V 4 

)) 

5 % 


Coblentz , . . 

3 V 4 

» 

6% 


3 V 4 

)) 

sy* 

)> 

4 

» 

5 % 


Konigsberg . . 

4%' 

» 

6% 

» 

4y2 

)) 

6 

>1 

4y2 

» 

6 

» 

Ivudwigsbafen . 

4 

» 

5^2 

)) 

4 

» 

5y2 

» 

4V« 

o» 

5/4 

» 

Nuremberg . . 

3 V 4 


5 V 4 


3 V 4 

» 

5 V 4 


3 Vi 


5 


Strassburg. . . 

3y2 

% 

5 

)) 

3 V 4 

» 

5 


3 Vi 

» 

5 

» 

General ^ 1909 
Rates . 1 1908 

iVz % 
3Y2 » 

6 y 2 % 

654 » 

3y2 % 

3y2 » 

6% % 

614 » 

3 

3Yz 

% 

)» 

6 

7 

0 / 

/o 

» 


(*) By Repurchase Amounts are meant the amounts due to the Co-operative Society by pur¬ 
chasers of each share, when, in case of division of inheritance or for sale of a farm, the society 
pays the sdler the whole purchase price, whilst it grants the buyer some years* {oftenest 5 or 6) 
delay of payment. 


§ 5. Current Aeeoitnt$ 

The number of members who have opened current accounts with the 
rural banks increased in 1909 frdm 54.533 to 58,662. This current account 
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business lias increased hy about 26 millions of marks. It amounted in 
iqoi) to 210,162/260 marks, uameb’'; 

Deposits : 102,375,113 marks (in 1908 : 91,025,278) ; 

Withdrawals: 107,787,147 marks (in 1908 : 93,938,248). 

The proportion of the deposits to the withdrawals varied between 
87% (Breslau Federation) and 104% (Frankfort Federation). On an 
average the depOvSits in 1909 amounted to 95 % of the withdrawals, as 
against 98 % in 1908. 

There are great differences to be observed in this connection betw^een 
the variosu federations as may be seen from the following table: 
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Th^/'/perceiitage of deposits has increased in only one federation, that 
of Konigsberg, by 5 %, whilst in that of Erfurt it has remained at the same 
level as in 1908, and in all the other federations the deposits have decreased. 
The amount of deposits exceeds that of withdrawals only in the Federation 
of Frankfort, while in 1908 there were five federations in which this was 
the case. :;r 

7 federations exceed the average by 95 % and 5 fall below it. At 
the closing of the year's accounts the credits were to the debits in the 
proportion of 1:3%. Compared with the previous year the credits have 
increased 10 % and the debits 9 %, which shows in a very satisfactory 
way that the system of current accounts is always gaining ground. 

The great majority of the co-operative societies give an interest of 
3% J 4 % I 3 on deposits in current account, whilst they ask an in¬ 

terest of 4% % ; 5 % ; 4 %, on withdrawals and advances in current ac¬ 
count. 


§ 6 . Business Bone with the Central Banlc, 


The Central Bank for all the Co-operative Credit Societies of the 
Raiffeisen Organization is the Central Agricultural Eoan Bank of Germany 
{Landwirtschaftliche Central-Darlehenskasse fur Deutschland), a limited 
liability society foitiided in 1876, first with its headquarters at Neuwied 
and afterwards at Berlin, 

In the total business done with this clearing house establisliment 
the deposits of the co-operative credit societies have been far in excess of 
the applications for credit, although the difference was not so great as in 
1908. 

The deposits made by the societies exceeded the requests for credit; 

in rgoS by 23,x56,x88 marks, or 5,483 marks per society 
in 1909 by 10,429,630 marks or 2,511 marks per society 
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The part taken by each federation in this bttvsiness with tJi*? central 
agricultural loan Inuik is shown in the following table : ‘ 


1 ■ 
1 

1 

Number 

of 

Co-oper¬ 

ative 

Societies 

Amount 

of 

Deposits 
with the 
Central 
Bank 

Amount 

of 

Withdrawals 
from the 
Central 
Bank 

DlffeteuJtetweem 

Deposits and Withdrawate 

Total 

./'.Average 

1909 

Average 

X909 

Berlin . 

467 

15,463,368 

13,314.548 

+ 

2,148,820 

+ 4,601 

+ 4.292 

Brunswick. . . 

b 53 

6,967,171 

6,284,026 

+ 

683,145 

+ 44^5 

+18,106 

Breslau , . . , 

458 

14.258,159 

14,801,368 

— 

543»209 

- 1,186 

+ 6,715 

Daiitzig .... 

257 

20,167,771 

17,964.172 

+ 

2,203,599'-!- 8,574 

-1-16.275 

Erfurt .... 

434 

13,671,828 

13.3 76.899 

+ 

494,929 

+ 1,140 + 4,94*'^ 

Frankfort . . . 

175 

1,812,077 

2,138,758 


326,681 

— 1,867 

735 

Cassel. 

381 

j 8,849,044 

8,677,046 

+ 

171,998,-f 451 

4- 6,856 

Coblentz . . . 

384 

18,051,040 

17.497.348 

+ 

553 . 692 j-|- i,.M 3 

+ 4.431 

Konigsberg . . 

291 

16,621,986 

14,841,919 

+ 

1,780,067 + 6,117 

+ 4 » 45 ^ 

Eudwigsbafen . 

244 

6,274,007 

6,424,326 

— 

150,319 

— ' 616 

+1,933 

Nuremberg . . 

464 

I 3 . 244 » 977 ^ 

11,369,307 

+ 

1,875,670^-1- 4,042 

+ 6,088 

Strassburg . . . 

446 

11,407,518 

9.869,599 

+ 

1,537,919 

+ 3448 

+ 5.674 

Total in 1909 

4,154 

146,788,946 

...1 

136,359,316 

+ 10,429,630 

-f 2,5rr 

. • 

Id. in 1908 

4,223 

137,852,806 

114,096,620 

+ 23,156,186 

+ 5,483 
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Hendqul^ts 

‘i 

sitiation of tlie Co-operative 
Soieties at the Ead of the Year 

Diherence between Credit and Debit 

Credit 

Debit 

total 

Average per Co-operative 
Society 

“X 

^Mks 

Mks 




1909 


igoS 

Berlin .... 

j 8,473,355 

3.695.390 

+ 

4 . 777.05 

+ 

10,231 

+ 

5.619 

Brunswick . . 

i,115,934 

533>425 

+ 

3.582,509 

+ 

23415 

+ 

19,934 

Breslau . . . i 

' 8,262,90s 

3 . 432 . 57 :e 

+ 

3,830,037 

+ 

8,363 

+ 

9,933 

Dantzig .... 

4 . 9 ! 3 . 7 i 8 

3,796,141 

+ 

897,567 


3493 

— 

4»757 

Erfurt .... 

7,75,960 

2,194,600 

+ 

5,521,360 

+ 

12,622 


11,798 

Frankfort . , . 

1,4^0,026 

1,893,862 

— 

473.836 

— 

2,608 

— 

630 

Cassel. 

6,398,865 

2,700,285 

+ 

3,498,580 

+ 

9,183 

— 

8.799 

Coblentz. . . . 

10,092,192 

^026,655 

+ 

4.065,537 

+ 

10,587 

+ 

9,995 

Konigsberg . , 

2,562,674 

9,223,203 

— 

6,660,529 

— 

22,888 

— 

29,931 

Eudwigshafen . 

2.355.83: 

3.964,251 

— 

1,608,420 

— 

6,592 

— 

6,341 

Nuremberg , . 

9,507.855 

2.534.894 

+ 

6,962,961 

+ 

15,028 

+ 

10,059 

Strassburg . . 

12,568,172 

3.327.148 


9,241,024 

+ 

20,720 

+ 

17,060 

Total 1909 , 
In 1908 , 

77-967,190 

66,938,099 

44,322,425 

47.529.561 

i_ 

+ 33.644.765 

+19,408,538 

+ 

8,09<:) 

_i 

4.50 


It is only ill the Kihiigsberg and Berlin federations that the deposits 
have become proporticiially higher than the withdrawals, whilst in the 
ten other federations the percentage of deposits has decreased. 

The* credit of the co-operative societies exceeded the debit in the fed¬ 
erations of Berlin, Brunswick, Breslau, Dantzig, Erfurt, Cassel,'Coblentz, 
Niiremberg and Strassburg. On the contrary, the debit exceeded the credit 
. at Frankfurt,Konigsberg and Eudwigshafen* 

As appears from the preceding table, the credit of the co-operative 
societies exceeded the debit by 'about 33,645,000 marks. On an average, 
each co-operative society had a credit of 8,099 marks with the Central Bank. 
There has then been a considerable increase on the amount of 4,596 marks 
of the year 1908. 
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The Strassburg Ifederation had. the largest surp?i8 credit, af^tsount 
far exceeding 9 millions, whilst with respect to the avttage per coijx^tative 
society the Brunswick federation held the first place. / 


. 

§ 7, Purehmc of Mereimmlise, ■ 

i 

The purchase of farm requisites has always beex one of the branches 
with which the Raiffeisen Banks have coi\cerned themselves within the 
limits of their sphere of action. Even in the year xgoS, although we have 
no figures for the i88 co-operative societies of Fosm, which have left the 
organisation, the purchases show an increase of 800,000 marks. On an 
average for all the co-operative societies the ptrchase of farm requisites 
rose in 1909 to 10,696 marks per society againsS; 10,332 in 1908. 

They bought: 

4,774,735 centner (i) of chemical mantre for 13,457^583 
2,405,631 „ „ fodder „ 16,290,077 „ 

6,909,059 „ „ coal „ 6,373,964 „ 

156,416 „ „ seeds „ 1,683,684 „ 

Agricultural Machinery and Implements „ 854,123 „ 

Other farm requisites ,, 3,773,101 „ 

The total amount of purchases was divided as follows among the var¬ 
ious co-operative federations: 


Headquarters 

Amotmt 

Average 


of Pnichases 

per Society 


Mks 

Mks 

Berlin .. 

4.001,751 

8,569 

Brunswick... 

2,774,994 

18,137 

Breslau . 

5,478,199 

11,961 

Bantzig . 

5,469,479 

21,282 

Erfurt . 

6,533,429 

15,054 

Frankfort ... 

1,366,381 

7,808 

Cassel ..... 

5,144,121 

13,50a 

Coblentz . 

3,664,756 

9,544 

Konigsberg. 

1,845,918 

6,343 

Eudwigshafen . 

3,442,062 

14,107 

Nuremberg .. 

1,732,394 

3,734 

Strassburg. 

2,979,046 

6,679 


The cmimr is equal to 50 Kg. 
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The average amount of purchases varies between 3,734 marks (Nurem¬ 
berg) and 21,282 mks (Daritzig). Generdly, it may be said that the 
an*-,,jjit of purcliaccs is higher in East than ii. West Germany. Targe coun¬ 
try estavjd Dredominate in the East; in the West, on the contrary, property 
is much Eioi^^cut up, and hence these differences. 

§ 8 . ProMs and X^osAes, 

The balance sheets of the 4,154 co-operative credit societies at the 
end of 1909 shox| a net profit of 1,895,893 niks. The average profit per 
society is 456,40 Marks as against 468,53 in the previo^is year. 3,710 co¬ 
operative societies show a profit and 427 a loss. 

The losses may be classified as follows : 


up to 

100 

mks lossses in 

221 

between 

100 and 300 mks loss<^s in 

102 

}> 

300 

500 „ „ ,, 

30 

)) 

500 

» 750 

II 

>f 

750 

,, 1,000 ,,, ,, M 

6 

} f 

1,000 

„ 2,000 

18 

above 

2,000 

jj >) }f 

39 


The causes of the losses are various. It often happens that, in the 
first years of their existence, the co-operative credit societies suffer losses, 
because they have not yet won the confidence of their public. 

The largest number of societies having losses of under 100 marks 
proves that these are recent societies. From time to time there may occur 
losses due to loss in the loan business. But the number of these 
is insignificant and the heaviest losses, considering as sttch those that 
exceed 2,000 mks, do not affect even i % of the societies. 

The profits vary nuicli, from less than 100 marks to more than 25,000, 
We shall show them in the following table : 




1909 

X908 

Profits up to 

100 marks .... 

554 

598 co-op. societies' 

between 100 and 

300 marks .... 

1,030 

995 „ 


500 .. 

675 

706 „ 

» 500 

1,000 ,, .... 

808 

805 „ 

„ 1,000 

2,000 „ .... 

453 

453 

„ 2,000 „ 

3,000 „ .... 

105 

115 » 

M 3.000 „ 

5,000 „ .... 

57 

59 .. 

» 5.000 „ 

10,000 „ .... 

18 

29 „ 

. „ 10,000 „ 

20,000 ,, .... 

xo 

4 » 

' „ '20,000 „ 

25,000' „ - - V ^ ' 

'I 

I „ 


3,710 3,765 co-op/ .societies 
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More than 75 % of the co-Pi>emtlve credit societies have nKule profits 
of not more tlian i,ooo marks; ri % of l)etween r.ooo and 2,000 marks ^ 
and only about 5 % realised piofits atwve that amount, 

As we have already shoyli in detail in the article on '' t|M3M4-rfhnk8,’ 
Bulletin N“ 3, page 24 et seqq., the ngriciilttiral co-oporative^edit societies 
are in fact not instituted with the object of realising promts ^wbich suffi- 
ck'iitly explains why large profits are so exceptional. ■ 

"""'^-'- 9 * Oetieml View of the Balfttiee'Slwet'm 

Assess. 


Marks 

Cash in Hand at End of Hie Year.19,036,208.07 

Pfennigsparkasse (i) , . 1,2:93.50 


Loans and Repurchase aniouEt. Legal Expenses 359,182,044.12 
Current Accounts with the Cenltal Agricultural 


Loan Bank of Germany. 

1. Share account.. . . . 7,937,670.« 

2. Bank account . . , . 77,967,189.40 

3. Goods account ....... . . 212,375.71: 

Credits ill current account with members . . . 81,210,725*27 

„ ,, „ ,, „ other persons . 8,078,274,92 

■Cheques .. 251,203.82 

Real estate .' . . 5,195,285.08 

Moveables .. 2,137,905.39 

Securities, documents, valuables. 4,091,177.13 

Share in co-operative undertakings . 1,056,2x3.79 

Credit for goods supplied .18,417,224.65 

Value of goods in stock. 1,553,497,36 

Amounts for supply of produce. 774,480.86 

Various amounts to be collected (interest, com¬ 
mission, etc). 7,443,592.67 

Loss in previous balance sheet . .. 1,396,438.09 


Total assets . . . 595 ^ 943497*^3 


(t) special Satnugs, batik books for stamps for fractions of a mark, tkus allowing of 
"the saving of a few centimes at a time. 
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® Liabilities. 


Bank tdvances . . . 55,938.03 

Savin,s bank stsnps not yet registered .... 1,317,40 

Capi^l 3,784,838.29 

Savjig® deposit - • ..492,890,272.97 

Depits .. 5,488,446.95 

C^jcrnt accouK with the Cental Agricultural 
hoan Bagli of Germany. 

1. Bark account .. . 44,322,422.88 

2. Goj^s account.. . , 1,736,257.74 

3. Punting account. 22,500.» 

INenibers’credi: in current account. 23.^/|ij Qp r>rj 

Ipn members’ „ „ „ „ . 5.245.'\io.7i 

deques . .. 19,604.95 

Urious costs to be paid (interest, working 

* expenses) . 456,592.03 

EdowmentFund according to previous balance 

sheet . 9,558,399.99 

Rserve Fund according to previous balance 

sheet . 6,394,162.46 

Otier Funds acording to previous balances 

sheet - • • 921,498.63 


'fotai Inabilities . . . 594,047,604.30 

Total Assets ..595,943,497.13 

To 1 al Biabilities .594,047,604.30 


.! Net Profit ... 1,895,892.83 

I’rofits in 190^ . . . 2,412,878.83 

Bosses in 19I . 516,986. » 


Net Profit . . . 1,895,892.83 


A glance sfibt figures of the balance sheet clearly show that the Raiff¬ 
eisen Boan an Savings Batiks justly deserve their title. They attract 
the savings o:^eirdistrict and invest them in loans to members guaranteed 
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b, s.«eties, i„ ™.e cases even guaxa.teed n^ 

lion marks have been collected as savings d^osi^m ^ o 
s^ieaes. ..ten in ve., “^te 

of this money .no„ te^ 

on mortgage. i8 deposited >h the 'entrai Paik to satis- 

for the supply of goods, and 78 were deposit^. 

£y eventual daily “f”'”'"*!.?* •/, .f all the igicnltural 

The Raifienen Banks ^ They all «•* on*"'of the 

credit co-opemtoe _ja.'foander " Raifiesen,” and 1 ismain- 

fundamental rules laid do success, which hJs brilliautlyreal^ed 

ly to these rales tliat tr y the mnetary 

the hopes formed for agricultural ico-operativt tredit 

value_ represented by^ (See also our Bulletin. 3 , tglt- 

societies existing in ocrnicu > v 

14 to ig). 



II. recknt news. 


W^rk of the Federations and Central Institutions 
of the Co-operative Societies. 


I> AGRICUIvTURAE CO-OPERATION. 

I. — The Federation dl the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Hanover. — 
This Federation held its\ongresss at Hanover on the 12th. July. 
Eet us ttote the following points, in the Report of the Manager of the Fed¬ 
eration, Agronomic Councillor Johsajnsen. 

The Federation made new progress in the past year. It founded 73 
co-operative .societies, 14 loan and deposit, banks, 9 dairies, 6 agricultural 
societies for collective purchase and 44 other societies. 

On the 31^. December, 191Q, there were in the Federation : 


Txcentral co-operative scScieties, 

460 h^raj banks, 
ip' dai|ie^ 

>7 aocietiei^i<jr coPectiye purchase, 

373 ^scellaneoh^societies, 

1,339 ‘2P-®P'-'’^a!!Vx^>ieties. 

Among the miscellaneous co-operafev^^njjQ^jjjg there are 108 soci- 
-Aties for employment of electric energy, 8 co-nng?ll »fc>... fgj. produc¬ 

tion of electric energy, 72 societies for the sale of cattle, 29i!S^^^jj^ongor- 
tiums, 33 soc^ties for the employment of agricultural machinely^ 
poultry breeding and the sale of eggs, 6 for the utilisation of fruit, 3 jam 
factories, 4' pasturage societies, 2 for the sale of vegetables, 3 for land re- 
clajnatiqji, 2 for the manufacture of bricks, 2 for potato desiccation, 
3 building societies and 17 others, the various objects of which it is not 
possible to specify. 
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The rural batiks give a satisfactory impression as regards work; 
the business they do is perhaps more important than might be et^ecteci. 

Rural business was done 

up to the amount of , 50,000 marks by 17 bu^s 


For between . 

.... 50,000 and 

150,000 „ 


ff j» 

150,000 „ 

250,000 „ 

73 H 

»J 3.1 

250,000 „ 

500,000 

122 „ 

}) f} 

500,000 „ 

1,000,000 „ 

86 „ 

)> \) 

I and 2 millions marks „ 

43 .. 

)) )t 

2 and 3 

,, 

7 

)f » 

3 ai’d .I 


6 

) J }> 

5 and 10 „ 


9 - 

„ above lo millions 

3t 

I bank 


At the same time the business done by t’te Central Agricultital Co¬ 
operative Society of Hanover also increased np to 340 milliona The 
purchase business done by the collective purchase societies also produces 
a good impression, The amount of goods sold to members was as Eollowsi 


Up to 10,000 marks by 
Between 10,000 and 50,000 marks by 
,, 50,000 „ 100,000 „ ,, 

,, 100,000 „ 200,000 „ 

,, 200,000 „ 500,000 „ 

above 500,000 „ 

The chief Hanoverian co-operative sod^ity for purchase of farwi re« 
'qiiisit^s showed sales for 15.75. milHbh marks,, and'Central 
Society of the OsnaBriick agricultural distribu^^^<^ co-oiierative 
sales for 2 million marks. 

The co-operative dairies aslo .-iowed a considerable increase in 

quantity of milk treated. 


29 societies 
97 

25 i> 

15 

3 

2 ' n 


An aniiualAi^^^^V 300,000 litres was shown by 43 (James 

^ „ between 300,000 and 500,000 litres „ <29 ,, 

„ „ 1,50<) thousand and 2,000 li¬ 
tres ....... . . . , 47 ,, 

„ „ 2,000 thousand and 3iC|^ li¬ 
tres . i V . „ 52 „ 

over 3.000 thousand . . . „ 30 „ 
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2. — Tlie Provincial Federation of the SISeskiiA ^rlcnltiirai Co-operative So» 
cleiies. — Tliis society publishes the following figures as to the work 
clone ill iC)io by its adhering rural banks : 


at the end of at tlie end of 

1910 1969 


Niiiul:>er of Banks . 

738 

722 

Number of Members of Banks . . . 

56,438 

54,037 

Total Business Done . 

197,419,091 

180,886,993 

Members' Deposits 

21,162,009 

18,772,495 

Savings Deposits. 

47.433,364 

41,704,900 

Members' Debit Current Account . . 
Debit of the Co-operative Societies 

56,982,674 

52,665,655 

at the Breslau Central Bank . . . 
Credit of the Co-operative Societies 

H 

00 

00 

GC 

13,055,124 

at the Breslau Central Bank . . . 

18,218,392 

15,229,514 

Capital belonging to the Society . . 

3,313,683 

2,929,502 

Net Profits .. 

471,062 

442,738 

Total Assets. 

85,186,194 

76,995,961 

Total Inabilities . 

All these figures show new progress. 

84,725,282 

76,566,292 


II. NON-AGRICUETURAE CO-OPERATION. 

Yearbook of tlie General Federation of Scliolze-Delit?:sdi Co-operative So¬ 
cieties lor [AUiJ^emcincr Verband der auf Selbsthilfe heruhenden Erwetbs- 
und Wirischaftsgenosscnschaften e, V.), This Yearbook contains highly 
interestiog data on tlie co-operative movement in Germany. We shall 
here only liriefly reproduce a few. 

The total number of Geriuan societies subject to the law of 1889 on 
co-operative societies was estimated at 30,555 at the end of 1910 ; there 
was, an increase of 1,058 societies, as compared with the previous years. 
The total number of members is about 4% millions. Of these societies 
about 1,500 with 920,466 members belonged to the General Federation; 
whilst the number of the societies belonging to it is the twentieth of -the 
total societies, the number of members enrolled in them is a fifth of 
the total nienibers, 

'yiie proportion of the commercial business done by these societies 

no different. Estimating at 22.75 milliards the total ^busiton^,, artid^''' 
all the soc^ties of the Empire, with regard^ ^ 
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of consitniptioii, dwellings, farm requisites, etc., and at 640 million marks 
the capital belonging to the societies, the societies of the General Federation, 
that is to say, the Schulze-Delitzsch Unions do a business of about 13 
milliards and have capital of their own amounting to 334% millions, be¬ 
sides 1,268 millions of borrowed capital. The first rank among tlie German 
co-operative societies is held by the credit societies, 17,493 in mumber. 
Then come 3,745 Agricultural Societies for production, 2,311 distributive 
societies, 2,064 agricultural societies for purchase of farm requisites and 
1,056 building societies. The industrial co-operative societies are still 
fewer in number : 394 societies for purchase of raw material, 128 for storing 
goods, 415 for production and 766 for labour. 

These figures show once more how much more agriculture has profited 
by the advantages of co-operative purchase than industry or, more precisely, 
than tlie industrial middle class. With regard to their legal form, 19,639 
societies, that is, 64.3 % are of unlimited liability, 10,751, or 35.2 % 
of limited liability and 165 or. 5 % of unlimited liability to payment of 
calls. Comparing these figures with those for the preceding years we see 
that the number of unlimited liability societies is decreasing and the 
number of limited liability societies increasing. 

Absolutely new information is given in this yearbook on the taxa¬ 
tion of the societies in the various States. 

The co-operative credit societies pay an average tax of 


3-5 % 
11.6 % 
6 % 
9-5 % 
11-7 % 
8 % 


on profits in Prussia; 

„ „ „ Bavaria; 

„ „ „ Saxony; 

„ „ „ Wiirtemberg ; 

„ „ „ the Grand Duchy of Baden ; 

,, ,, „ ,, ,, ,, ,, Hesse. 


The co-operative distributive societies pay 


In Prussia, 13.3 % 

„ Bavaria, .' 14.0% 

„ Saxony, • • • •. 7 -^ % 

,, the Grand Duchy of Baden . 8% 

„ Bratiswick, '. 84 % 


For the co-operative building societies of Prussia, it is calculated that 
the taxes amounted to between .5 and 25.5 % of the net profit. This in- 
State and municipal taxes and contributions to chtirchei" and 
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The yearbook also gives Ml information 011 the most important 
laws of last year and especially the law on the organization of the itistiraiice 
societies of the Empire. 

Of course statistical tables have the most important place. The 
total working capital, including the capital proper, and that borrowed, 
anioiuited to 1,455,532,335 marks, of which 310,517,667 marks was 
the property of the societies. This property was to the borrowed funds 
ill the proportion of 27.12 :100, At the end of 1910, 39.916,709 marks 
represented commercial bills. 792.916 bills of exchange, for an amount, 
ill round numbers of 300 millions were received at the collecting con¬ 
sortium founded to facilitate recovery of such bills. 

On the contrary the cheque business has greatly decreased, certainly 
in consequence of the introduction of the stamp on cheques. The number 
of cheque book accounts decreased from 51,791 in 1909 to 40,613 in 1910. 
Transfer of accounts was represented by about 200 millions in the case of 
lor credit co-operative societies. The co-operative distributive societies 
increased by 41; 17 have failed. 271 co-operative distributive societies 
which furnished returns showed 70 millions of sales with a net profit of 
71 million marks. 

Out of the net profit more than 170,000 marks dividends were paid 
and more than 6 millions premiums as percentage of capital. Besides 
808,748 marks discount was given and 120,536 marks paid by ill societies 
for purposes of popular education and public utility. There were two 
cases of failure among the co-operative building societies. Their number^ 
increased from 963 to 1,056 ; they had 16^ millions capital of their own 
and 20 millions borrowed capital. 


2. Miscellaneous Information. 


Co-operative' Societies for Motor Transport. — In No. 15 of the 
Deutsche landwiftschaftliche Genossenschaftsfresse, the results obtained by 
some societies for motor transport are given; we reproduce The following 
notes from this important report. 

With the gradual advance made in the adaptation of motor oars to 
rapid transport of passengers and goods, it has been attempted in several 
regions of Germany to make up for the deficiencies of the existing railway 
system, by starting large motor omnibuses. 

At the beginning the initiative in such undertakings was due to private 
persons or communal consortiums, and the results'were not such as to invite 
speedy imitation. 
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Generally the mode of construction of the cars, in, many iiistaiices not 
answering the required conditions either as to material or strciigtli, milit¬ 
ated against the success of the undertakings. Generally the motive 
force was not strong enough and the machinery insufficient, and occasioned 
niitnetous unintentional stoppages en route, prevented the cars coming 
up to time and brought the whole enterprise into discredit. 

The continual improvements introduced into the technique of motor 
cars permitted of these defects being got rid of, and the safety of the lines 
has so greatly increased that they are more and more recognised as an ex-* 
celleiit means of conimunication. 

Then companies and co-operative societies were formed. It will be 
interesting to have some exact information on the development of the 
organisation of these companies and societies. 

The best results up to the present have been obtained by the Motor 
Car Society {Moionmgengesellschaft) of St. Blasien (Black P^'orest), which 
began work in 1906. 

In the season of the summer villegiatura, in a very difficult country, 
where the gradients are 8 in 100, a regular passenger and goods service is 
maintained between St. Blasien-Titisee and St. Blasien-Waldshut, and in 
the height of the travelling season assumes considerable importance. 

The traffic employs 5 passenger cars and one goods cat. On account 
of the steep gradients, very lightly built cars have been selected, dw regard 
being had to strength and durability. 

The passenger cars have an average weight of i.700 kg. each; the 
goods car weighs 2.200 kgs. 

All the cars are furnished with 4 cylindrical motors of 32.38 H. P. per¬ 
mitting a maximum speed of 40 kms the hour for the passenger cars and 
from 25 to 30 kms. the hour for the goods cars. The passenger cars carry 
II persons including the chauffeur. The fare is 5 marks per person for tlie 
course St. Blasien-Titisee and the same for the course vSt. Blasien-Waldshut. 

buggage up to 5 kgs. is carried free and placed on the roof: every 
additional kg. is charged 5 pf,: the charge for bicycles is i mark. Ikmsoiial 
luggage carried by the goods car is charged 4 pf. the kg., and «>ther g(ml$ 
pay 2 pf. the kg. 

The post which uses this line twice a day, pays 300 marks per month. 

The staff consists of the manager of the business, 6 chauffeurs with 
monthly salary of 120 marks, and two employees as cleaners, a chauffeur 
for the goo<fc car, a station marster at Titisee and another at vSt. Blasien. 

In 1907 the receipts were 69,887 mks. and the expenditure 65,228 
marks, including 30 % towards extinction of the debt on the cars, so that 
there remains a net profit of 4,599 

The cost'price of the 6 cars was in round figures 77,000 marks, mgainst 
m irdtiafeipi^l of 75,000 marks. The receipts averaged per passenger 
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per kilometre, 14.2 pf, per car and 88 pf. per km. for the passenger service, 
0.72 per car per km, for the goods service. 

In the expenses, 81,5 per car per km., were included 7.5 pf. for benzine, 
12.6 pf. for the pneumatic tyres and 2.64 pf. for oil and grease. 

We have also data relative to the I^imited I/iability Machine Trac¬ 
tion Transport Society for the Meinhardt Forest'' at Meinhardt. 

This society has 5 passenger cars; in 1909 the total receipts per car 
per km. were 49.81 pf., the expenditure 46.81 pf. 

In 1909, 42,319 marks were paid off on the 3 older cars, or 20 % of the 
purchase price, 11,776 marks on the 2 other cars, corresponding to 15 
and 5 %. 

The initial capital of the society was 35,000 marks at the end of 1909. 
Passengers fares brought in 23,538.40 marks and the post paid 10,046.73 
marks for use of the line. 

The total working expenses, including interest, amounted in 1909 to 
21,580.58 marks ; thus the profit was 2,138.72 marks. 

Less favourable have been the results of the following motor car 
transport undertakings: 

The Aegidienberg Motor Car Transport Society in 1910 made 19,500 
marks by its passenger service and 600 marks by the postal service. 
Its expenses were: 3,600 marks for benzine, 2,600 for the pneumatic 
tyres, 2,800 for wages, 1,700 insurance and 1,200 repairs. 

After deduction of sinking fund payments there remained the small 
profit of 112 marks, so that the initial capital produced no interest, although 
the manager of the business and the cashier were unremunerated. 

In 1908 the Mooriemer Automobil-Gesellschaft was founded at Altenhum 
torf under the form of a registered limited liability co-operative society. 
The shares at first fixed at 30 marks soon rose to 130 mks. The liability 
was 500 marks per share ; the members being 188 at the end of 1908, the 
total amount of the liability of the society was 94,000 marks. 

In 1908 after not an entire year of work, the amount of sinking fund 
was 10 %, in 1909 25 %, in 1910 25 %. Up to the present every year 
the accounts have closed with a loss, to be precise with a loss of 4,172 mks* 
in 1908, 14,344 mks. in 1909, 6,985 inks, in 1910. The heavy loss in 1909 
was due to a fire rendering necessary the building of a new car. To cover 
the expenses a deduction of 6,985 marks had to be made from the share 
capital, which at the end of 1910 represented 8,506 marks, so that to-day 
it only represents 1,527 marks. The society has as yet no reserve fund. 

The report on these co-operative societies in 1910 says that they traverse 
more than 48,955 kms., carry 20,226 passengers and 4,408 parcels. The 
post pays an amount of 3,300 mks. 

The expenditure per km. was: wages, 8.51 pf,; insurance, 2.31 pf.;ben¬ 
zine, 6.9 ; oil, 2.16 ; and pneumatic tyres, 7.97 pf. Including sinking fund 
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and interest the total expenditure atnounted 'to 52-^9 pcr km. The 
price of the tickets, which up to the present lias been 5 pf. per passenger 
per' km., is not sulFicient to pay expenses, but it cannot be raised, as the 
u§e of the car would be still further decreased, after there lias already been 
a;''’fallmg off of i,ioi puvssengers in 1910 as compared with 1909, 

The situation of these co-operative societies will only improve some 
years hence when the amount of sinking fund payments is reduced. 

The first of these co-operative societies was the '^Btiinn Co-operative 
Motor Car Transport Society, lyimited 'h founded in 1907. 

This society has had a loss in round numbers of 5,000 marks in the 
last three years. 

In the first two years the district and the commune granted it an 
annual subvention of 1,800 mks. The traffic has continually increased. 
At the end of 1910 there were still 10,000 mks. to be paid off on the two cars 
belonging to the society. In three years 13,500 marks or much more than 
50 %, have been paid off; probably this society will manage to continue 
u|iless it has absolutely unforeseen losses. 

Summing up the results obtained by the foregoing co-operative societies 
we may conclude that scarcely one of these businesses could continue 
without the post office subsidy; in any case a motor car transport business 
can hardly rely only on passenger traffic. 

If we consider , that in these businesses, whether limited liability bt 
co-opej:ative societies, the necessary capital is subscribed in the circles 
interested so that the business may continue even if the initial capital 
pays no interest and there are losses in spite of subventions from public 
administrations, we may say that the returns of motor car transport co¬ 
operative societies will never be great till the price of the tickets are ap¬ 
preciably raised ; but this is hindered by railway competition and the ne¬ 
cessity of not alienating the public. Yet it cannot be denied that a co-oper¬ 
ative motor car transport society may prosper under certain conditions, 
in the absence of a good railway system, and with frequent travelling of 
strangers at certain seasons of the year or the existence of certain branches 
of industry requiring rapid transport of their produce. But even in these 
cases they must always be able to coimt upon subventions from the admin¬ 
istrations concerned. Generally, then, it will only be exceptional circum¬ 
stances which allow of the successful development of motorcar transport.. 
We cannot therefore predict, at any rate, for the moment, any great 
future for the motor car transport societies. 
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BULGARIA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. 


Sotirces: 

** Oovernmeat Messenger” of i 7 tli December, 1910 (O. S.). Sofia. 

I^w of 17th February, 1907 on Co-operative Societies, Sofia, 1908. 

“Bulletin of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria” No 19. Sofia. 

“Mutuality” nos. 18, 19, 20, 21, - 19x0, and 7, 8, 13, 14, 15, 16, - 1911. 

Report of the General Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Bulgaria,, 
Sofia, 1909. 


In the last mimber of the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence^ 
we spoke of the Rural Banks in Bulgaria (i). To supplement what was 
said in it we shall now publish the text of the law of 17th. December, 1910 
( 0 . S.), creating the Central Co-operative Bank in Bulgaria, adding to it 
some remarks on the new institution whiph, without doubt, will give a 
vigorous incentive to the development of co-operative credit in this 
country. 


§ X. — functions of the Bank. 

In Bulgaria, the rural credit banks are of rather recent origin, since 
the first efforts for their institution do not date from before 1897. However,, 
they have developed very rapidly, so that there axe now about 800 Batiks 
of Raiffeisen type. 

{1) See Bulletin of Economic aud Social lutelHgeuce, January, 1912, pp. 47 et seqq* 
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' Up to the present it was the Agriciiliiital Bank of Bulgaria chiefly 
that supplied the rural banks with funds* It also instituted special courses 
for th.e encouragement of technical instruction among the managers of the 
Raiffeisen Banks and established a special bureau at its head office for 
the control of the rural banks and the encouragement of their development 
(i)« The National Bank of Bulgaria also concerned itself with the relief 
of the needs of the rural classes, either directly, by discounting the farmers* 
bills, or indirectly, by advancing funds to the Agricultural Bank. 

The new Central Co-operative Bank is a specialised body, in the 
foundation of which two institutes are concerned, and which is intended to 
substitute them in all the operations they have up to the present conducted 
with co-operative societies and more especially with rural banks. The head 
offices and branches of the two pre-existing banks will act as ordinary 
correspondents for the new institute. 

Phirther, the new Bank is intended also to favour the development 
of mutual insurance. The Bulgarian Government has recently taken 
^teps for the development of agricultural insurance, founding bylaw of 
jfeth. December, 1910 ( 0 , S.), a State institute for mutual hail and cattle 
insurance (2), The law entrusts its management to the new Central Co¬ 
operative Bank. 

It will open a special current account for the banking service qf the 
Institute and will provide for the payment of claims for losses through the 
branches of the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria, its ordinary correspondent. 
It is bound to perform the bank service for the Institute gratuitously, and 
it will receive on the other hand a small premium on the amounts insured 
(art. 18 and 19 of the law above mentioned.) 

In this way, the Insurance Institute, while preserving its independence, 
both as to its civil personality and its own liability, and in all that regards 
its management and its accounts (see articles 7and 20 of the law we publish), 
may realise an appreciable saving in its working expenses. 

finally, important functions of control and inspection of the co¬ 
operative societies and the federations of co-operative societies are as¬ 
signed to the new bank. 

Previously the inspection of the co-operative societies was entirely 
regulated by the law of 17th. February, 1907, Whilst this law recognises 
the inspection performed by the federations, it accorded the same right 
to the Agricultural Bank in the case of all the co-operative societies that 
might resort to it to obtain credit. The niral banks were thus subject 
to a double control, which gave rise to considerable difficulties when the 


(i) See BulUiin of Social and Economic TnieUigmce of sotli June, 1911, p. 189. 
30tli, October, 1911, p. 120. 
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requirements of the two administrations charged with their inspection 

clashed. 

The institution of the Central Co-operative Bank and the promulga¬ 
tion of the new law on co-operative societies, published in the ''Government 
Messenger,” of 4th. March, 1911, (O. S.) removed all possibility of differ¬ 
ences. 

The Bank has now the exclusive right of control and inspection of 
all the co-operative societies or federations of co-operative societies affili¬ 
ated to it, so that previous to any modification of their rules, they must 
obtain its approval (Arts. 13 and 14 of the law we publish). 


§ 2. Organization of the Banin. 


The Bank is of mixed character; in fact, on the one hand, two State 
Bank Institutions (the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of Bul¬ 
garia), which the law designates as foundation members, and which are bo^pd 
to pay up a total contribution of 5 million levas, contribute to its found¬ 
ation ; but, on the other hand, in order to be allowed to do credit business 
with the Bank, the co-operative societies concerned must themselves be 
registered as ordinary undertaking to pay subscriptions of the same 

amount, namely, 100 levas (art. 5 of the law). Special provisions aim at 
preventing the Bank shares becoming an object of speculation, the maxim¬ 
um dividend the members may receive is limited to 4 % for foundation 
members and 5 % for ordinary members. 

The position of the two classes of members also is different as regards 
their liability for the engagements of the Bank, since the liability of the 
first is limited to the amount of their contribution, whilst the latter are 
liable to five times the nominal amount of their subscribed shares {quotes 
parts). 

The Bank is authorized to issue bonds to a very large amount, that is, 
for an amount equal to ten times the special guarantee fund instituted 
for tins end. 

The foundation members will contribute to the formation of this guar¬ 
antee fund with an initial payment of a million levas to which every year 
will be added a fixed proportion of the profits for that year (art. 34 of the 
law). 

The Bank is exclusively intended to conduct personal credit busi¬ 
ness operations with co-operative societies or federations of co-operative 
societies. The law authorizes it, in addition to its banking operations, 
properly so called, also to organize public auctions for the account of the 
co-operative societies and to organize and work general warehouses. 
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The Management of the Bant is imder the direct control of t!ie State. 
The Minister of Finance has the right of chief snpervision over the 
tioiis of the Bank and he may put his vdo on those he considers (!oiit,rary to 
law or piildic intei'est. The appointment of the superior officers of the Eimk 
is also reserved to the Government. The vSnperior Council and tlie Kxaiii- 
iiiing Committee of the Bank are composed of representatives appciinted 
by the Departments of Finance' and Agriculture, the two founding bank 
institutes' and the ordinary members' meeting. However, the latter, can 
exert only a limited influence on the Management. Their representatives 
are in fact in the minority in both Councils, and the votes of the general 
meeting of ordinary members are only considered as recomiiiendatioiis* 
In fact, the shares paid up by the ordinary members only form a sinall part 
of the capital Oi the Bank. On the contrary, the State has a preponder¬ 
ating interest in its management, since two State Banks provide the largest 
part of its funds. 


§ 3* Action of the Bank* 

ii'' '!|4; 

The Bank commenced working on the iSth. March, 1911 ( 0 . S). 

The'- rate of interest asked by the Bank on its credit operations was 
6^ % fo^ loans to co-operative societies and 6 % for loans to federations 
doing a total business with the Bank of at least one million per year. 

The rate of interest paid by the Bank to depositors differed according 
to the class of deposits and the kind of customers. It thits gave interest 
varying from 4 to 5 % on deposits for a term; but on deposits repayable 
on demand 4% to federations, 4 % to co-operative societies and 3 % to 
private persons. 

The following figures for the most important credit and debit items 
are reproduced from the financial statement of the Bank on the 31st. 


October, 1911 (O.S). 

Shares subscribed by ordinary members . . . 84,700 levas 

Still to be paid up .. 64,855 

Amount of deposits. 532,157 ,, 

Securities and Bills ill Deposit .1,678,813 ,, 

Doans in Current Account .. 536,899 ,, 

Dong Term Doans .. 169,700 ,, 

Bills and Acceptances.1,527,735 ,, 

Bills for cashing . 172,471 „ 


The large amount of deposits and bills is explained by the fact that 
Ih^y serve as guarantee for the loans. It appears from the statements 
published up to the present that the Bank has not yet made use of the 
right to grant loans on security of agricultural produce or implements. 

working year of the Bank closed on 31st. December, i 9 ll( 0 .S). 
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Law ofl the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. 

auctioned by Ukase No. 71, published in the “ Government Mess¬ 
enger of 17th. December; 1910 (O. S.) No. 276. 

Part I. 

Object and Composition, 

Art. I. With the object of directing and developing the rural and urban 
co-operative associations, satisfying their credit requirements and encour¬ 
aging the development of insurance societies under the co-operative fom, 
a public establishment shall be founded, to bear the name of the Central 
Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. 

Art. 2, The headquarters of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria 
shall be at Sofia. 

The National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria shall serve 
as representatives and correspondents for this Bank in the other parts 
of the Kingdom. 

The services rendered by these correspondents shall be gratuitous. 

Art. 3. The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall have two 
classes of members : foundation members and ordinary members. 

The foundation members shall be the National Bank and the Agri¬ 
cultural Bank of Bulgaria. They shall supply the Bank with its initial 
capital. 

The ordinary members shall be all the associations or unions of asso¬ 
ciations either rural or urban that have been admitted as such and share 
in the capital of the Bank by subscription of personal shares [parts]. 

Art. 4. As ordinary members shall be admitted the co-operative 
associations or unions of associations, constituted and registered in con¬ 
formity with the Daw on co-operative associations. 

They can only be admitted on the decision of the general meeting 
of members of the special association or of the union. 

The associations making part of a tmion which is itself a member of 
the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria, cannot at the same time be 
members of the latter. 

Art. 5. Any association which does not make part of a co-operative 
union must, on entrance, subscribe two 100 leva shares at least. It may 
pay them in one sum or in instalments. 

Every union affiliated to the Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria must 
subscribe at least as many shares [parts] as there are associations in the 
union. 
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Art. 6. The admission of associations or iiniotis as ordiimry iiiembers 
of tlie co-operative Bank shall be entered on the conmiercial rcgistijr of the 
competent tril}iiiial. 

Art. 7. Neither co-operative insurance associations, nor pc^rsons who 
have made an insurance contract through the medium of the iiistiiaitce 
departments of the Bank shall be considered as ordinary iiiernliers. 

The, Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria, entrusted with the vService 
of the Co-operative Insurance Societies, shall not guarantee its insurance 
business out of its own funds. 

The relations of the Bank with the insurance societies and co-operative 
associations shall be defined in the laws specially passed on the subject. 
The management of the insurance societies themselves nuist be in conform¬ 
ity with the provisions of the special laws and regulations relating to them. 

Part II. 

Capital and Operations. 

Art. 8. The initial capital of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria 
shall be unlimited. 

It shall include: 

(a) The subscriptions of the foundation members of the Bank; 

(b) The personal shares of the ordinary members of the Bank; 

(c) The bond guarantee fund. 

The National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria shall, in 
the first place, pay as foundation members, two and a half miliion levas 
each, or altogether five millions out of their own reserve funds. 

Art, 9. The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall perform the 
following operations; 

(1) it shall discount bills of exchange and bills to order, and secur¬ 
ities issued or guaranteed by the State together with their coupons, on 
behalf of the associations and unions of associations; 

(2) it shall open current accounts for associations and unions on 
deposit of bills or securities issued or guaranteed by the State. 

(3) it shall make loans on the security of agricultural and various 
trade implements, machines or produce; 

(4) it shall open current accounts on deposits or special certificates 
of deposit; 

(5) it shall distribute the loans of the associations and unions of 
associations by virtue of a deed authorizing it to issue bonds ; 

(6) it shall receive deposits for a term, with or without capitalisation 
of interest,,, as well as deposits withdrawable on demand and shall, open 
savings bank accounts; 
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(7) it shall get its bills and acceptances rediscotinted and shall place 
them in deposit; 

(8) it shall issue bonds at interest and extinguishable in instalments 
according to lot. The claims of the associations against their own members 
shall be transferred to it; 

(9) it shall organize or contribute to organize public purchase or 
sale on behalf of the associations and unions; 

(10) it shall maintain general warehouses for its own account or 
for that of the unions; 

(11) it shall buy and sell for others' account negotiable papers 
quoted on the Exchange. It shall buy for its own account the securities 
issued or guaranteed by the State, for the formation of its reserve fund and 
bond funds ; 

(12) it shall buy and sell real and personal estate exclusively for 
its own requirements; 

The Cenlral Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall only perform the 
operations contemplated in paragraphs i, 2, 3, 5, 9 and 10 for its own 
members. 

Art. 10. The bonds issued in rirtue of paragraph 8 of the preceding 
article shall be guaranteed independently of the securities themselves by 
a special guarantee fund. This fund which must amount for the moment 
to a million of levas, shall be paid gratuitously by the foundation members, 
who shall each deduct it from their reserve funds. 

In any case the total nominal amount of bonds put in circulation must 
not exceed ten times the bond fund. 


Part III. 

Members' Rights and OhUgaiions, 

Art. II. The National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria 
shall be liable for the engagements of the Central Co-operative Bank as 
foundation members of the Bank, but only to the extent of their contrib¬ 
utions. 

They may not receive a dividend of nioie than 4 % of their contrib¬ 
utions, out of the profits of the Co-operative Central Bank* 

Art. 12. The ordinary members shall be liable for the engagements 
of the Bank itp to five times the nominal amount of the shares i^arts) they 
have subscribed. 

They may not receive a dividend of more than 5 %. 

Art. 13. The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall have right 
of control and supervision over all its ordinary members. 
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It shall exercise all the rights of control that the Popiilar Bank and the 
Agriciiltiiral Bank of Bulgaria possess, in virtue of art. 70 of the liiw on 
co-operative associations. 

Art. 14. The associations and unions may not modify their rules after 
having been admitted as ordinary members of the Bank, witliout tlie con¬ 
sent of the latter. 

Art. 15. The Bank may expd ordinary members as also any ordiimry 
member may retire. 

In the latter case a decision of the general meeting of tlie members 
of the association shall be required. 

The grounds for expulsion as well as the term fixed for retirement 
shall be determined by the rules of the Bank. 

Yet this term may in no case exceed a r^-ear. 

Expulsions and retirements shall be entered on the conmiercial reg¬ 
ister of the competent tribunal. 

Art, x6. If any expelled or retiring association remains in debt to the 
Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria, the latter may immediately enforce 
payment or exact surety to guarantee it. 

Art, 17. The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall have the 
right to retain all amounts, drafts or vsecurities, placed with it by its own 
members at any date for any purpose. It may exercise this right, either 
as de facto possessor or by virtue of a preference granted to it, without 
having to recur to judicial execution or any other intervention. 

The sale of securities thus retained shall be ejected through the 
medium of the Bank. 


Part IV 

Organization and Administration, 

Art. 18. The Administration of the Central Co-operative Bank of litiJ- 
gari^: shall be conducted by the Management, the Superior Council, the 
Examining Committee, and the Meeting of the delegates of tlie ordinary 
members; 

Art. 19. The Management shall be composed of a Manager and two 
Administrators. 

The Manager and the Administrators shall form the Board of Manage¬ 
ment of the Bank. 

Art. 20. The Management shall be divided into two divisions: the 
one for credit, the other for insurance. Each shall keep its own books and 
each shall have its own divisions, bureaux, staff of service and inspection 
necessary in. conformity with the table accompanying the present law, 
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All the officers and employees of the Central Co-operative Bank of 
Bulgaria must satisfy the established economic conditions. They shall 
be considered as State functionaries and enjoy the same rights as the latter. 

Art. 21. The Manager and the Administrators shall be appointed by 
Ukase on presentation of the Minister of Finance and dismissed by Ukase 
on the authorization of the National Parliament (Sobranje). 

All other officers shall be appointed and dismissed by the Manager, on 
the decision of the Board of Management. The employees shall be appoint¬ 
ed and dismissed by the Manager, 

Art. 22- The Manager shall reprCvSent the Central Co-operative Bank 
of Bulgaria with the vState administrations and the various public bodies. 

He shall exert a general control over the administration and operations 
of the Bank and supervise the carrying out of the laws and regulations 
governing it. 

Art. 23. The Board of Management shall, on the proposal of the 
Manager, examine and decide all matters within its competence that no 
other authority is called upon to discuss and solve according to the 
provisions of the Charter or the present law. 

In case of disagreement between the Manager and the other members 
of the Board, the matter shall be brought by the Manager before the super¬ 
ior Council, the decision of which shall be final. 

The execution of the decision of the Board of Management shall be 
delayed until the Superior Council shall have given judgment. 

Art. 24. The Superior Council shall be composed of seven members: 
one appointed by the Minister of Finance, one by the Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture, three elected by the meeting of the delegates of the ord¬ 
inary members and two forming part of the vSuperior Council by virtue of 
office, namely, the Manager of-the National Bank of Bulgaria, and that of the 
Agricultural Bank, or when necessary, their delegates. 

Of the three members elected by the Superior Council, two shall be 
chosen by the delegates of the rural associations and the third by the 
delegates of the urban associations. 

The President and the Vice President of the Superior Council shall 
be chosen by the Council itself from among its own members. The election 
shall be ratified by tbe Minister of Finance. 

Art. 25. The mandate of the elected members shall be for a year. 
It may however be renewed. 

The members of the Superior Council who are not officers shall receive 
allowances per session, fixed by the charter of the Bank. 

Art. 26. It shall belong to the Superior Council: 

(i) to discuss the charter of the Bank or its modifications, as well 
as specially important provisions, such as the maximum of the loans, 
their guarantee and maturity, rate of discount and interest. 
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(2) to decide witli regard to the provisions relating to the conditions 
for deposits; 

(3) to examine the list and the conditions of issue or extinction 
of bonds; 

(4) to decide with regard to the investment, in accordance with 
their intention, of the bond fund and reserve fund, as well as of the ftmds 
and subsidies paid by the State for insurance operations. 

(5) to pass the financial statement and accounts of the Bank and to 
relieve the members of the Board of Management of their liability for the 
previous financial year. 

All other general provisions and instiiictioiis for the staff shall be, 
however, communicated to the Superior Board, as soon as they are approved 
by the Management. 

The Council may of its own initiative draw the attention of the Manager 
to the imperfections or omissions in these provisions and instructions and 
ask that they may be modified or completed 

Art. 27. The decisions of the Superior Council with regard to the 
matters enumerated in paragraphs i, 2, 3, 4 and 5 of the preceding article, 
must be approved by the Minister of Finance. 

Art. 28, The Examining Committee shall consist of five members; 
one appointed by the Minister of Finance, one by the National Bank and 
one by the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria, and two elected by the Congress 
of delegates of the ordinary members. 

Art, 29. This Committee shall examine all the operations, business 
and papers of the Bank for the previous year Is well as the Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Boss Account at the end of the year. On all these matters 
it shall draft a report for the Superior Council. 

If in the course of the year the Examining Committee obvsetves serious 
irregularities or malversations it shall immediately report tlieni to the* 
President of the Superior Council, who shall communicate the report to the 
Minister of Finance together with his own opinion. 

Art. 30. The mandate of the elected members of the Exa ruining 
Committee shall be for a year. 

It may be renewed 

The allowance the elected members of the EJxaniining Conimittee 
shall receive shall be laid down in the Charter of the Bank* 

Art, 31, The representatives of the ordinary members in the Superior 
Council and in the Examining Committee, mentioned in arts, 24 and 28 
of the present law, shall be elected at the annual meeting of the delegates 
of aU the associations affiliated to the Bank, For this purpose the meeting 
s|all be divided into two divisions: one shall consist of the delegates of the 
rufal as^xiations and the other ©f those of the urban associations. 
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Each association shall have only one vote, but the unions shall have 
as many votes as they represent associations. 

The meeting shall be called and presided over by the President of the 
Superior Council, before this Council has given opinion on the Bank accounts 
and the report of the Examining Committee. 

After hearing the report of the President on the working of the Bank, 
it sinll deal with the matters entered on the agenda. 

Except for the election of the representatives to the Superior CoundJ 
and the Examining Committee, the votes passed at the meeting upon the 
operations of the Bank shall have purely consultative force in all that 
regards the working of the Bank as described in the present law/ 

A special regulation, prepared by the Superior Council and approved 
by the Minister of Finance, vShall determine in detail the mode of election 
of the delegates as well as the competence and the internal regulation 
of the meeting. 

Art. 32. The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall be placed 
under the supreme control of the State, exerted by the Minister of Finance. 
The Minister may, after hearing the opinion of the {Superior Council, 
quash any decision or stop any operation of the Bank which would be 
contrary to the laws and regulations or would be injurious to the public 
interests of the country. 

Matters affecting the working of the insurance divisions of the Central 
Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria and coming within the province of other 
ministerial departments, in virtue of special laws, shall be subjected by 
the Minister of Finance to the examination and decision of the competent 
ministers. 


Part V. 

Profits and Balance. 

Art. 33. The Working Year of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bul¬ 
garia shall commence on the ist. January ( 0 . S) and end on the 31st. 
December ( 0 . S). 

Art. 34. The net annual profits on the Banks operations shall be dis¬ 
tributed as follows: 

10 % to the reserve fund; 

10 % to the guarantee fund for bonds; 

3 %, in proportional amounts, to the officers and employees of the 

Bank. 

The rest of the net profits shall be divided, as dividend, in repayment 
of the capital paid up by the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of 
Bulgaria, and the shares of the ordinary members. 
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The divider,d. to the ordinary members shall only be paid after full 
payment made of the dividends to the National Bank and the Agri- 
ciiltnial Bank of Bulgaria, 

If, after distribution of the maximum dividend on ordinary members' 
shares, there still remains an available surplus, this should be placed half 
to the reserve fund and half to the guarantee fund. 

Art, 35. The monthly balance sheets of the Central Co-operative 
Bank of Bulgaria shall be published in the Government Messenger 
The annual accounts of the Bank shall also be inserted in it. 

Part VI, 

Special Rights and Privileges, 

Art. 36. In all business of legal or administrative character, the Cen¬ 
tral Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria and its ordinary members shall be re¬ 
presented by the correspondents of the Bank, that is, by the National Bank 
and the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria. 

Art. 37. Bills remaining unpaid by the co-operative associations 
affiliated to the Bank shall bear interest at a fixed rate, even when they have 
not been protested. 

Art. 38. Abstracts and copies of the acts of the Central Co-operative 
Bank of Bulgaria shall be producible as public evidence. 

Art. 39. All credits of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria or 
of its ordinary members shall give course to the executory measures pro¬ 
vided for in art. 818, paragraph 7, of the Code of Civil Procedure. 

Art. 40. During the first three years from its foundation, the Central 
Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall be exempted from all State dues and 
taxes, of whatever nature, for its ordinary and legistered correspondence, 
its despatches of money and its telegraphic and telephonic communications. 

Besides this, all acts and documents emanating from the State or the 
public establishments, required for the conclusion of loans with ordinary 
members of the Bank, shall be exempted from all stamp dues of jmy kind, 
and any other tax or payment. 


■ Part VII. 

Temporary and Permanent Deposits. 

-, , Art, 41. During the first working year from the foundation of the Bank, 
the Superior Council and the Examining Committee shall only consist of 
,the'nominated members and those forming part'of the Superior Council by 
right of office. ' 
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Art. 42. Ill the six months following the date of the opening of the 
Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria, the rural or urban co-operative 
associations to which the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of Bul¬ 
garia have up to then given credit must decide if they will enter or not as 
ordinary members of the Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria. 

On the expiration of this period, the National Bank and the Agricultural 
Bank shall cease to give credit to the co-operative associations. This serv¬ 
ice shall pass entirely and ipso, jure to the Central Co-operative Bank of 
Bulgaria. 

Art. 43. The claims of the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of 
Bulgaria against the rural or urban co-operative societies which have been 
admitted as members of the Central Co-operative Bank shall pass ipso jure 
to the latter, which shall undertake their recovery. On the other hand, 
claims of the National Bank and the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria against 
the co-operative societies which, on the expiration of the above period of 
six months, shall not have ]:)een admitted, or generally shall not have become 
members of the Central Co-operative Bank shall be recoverable within an 
additional period of six months, and shall be recovered by the National 
Bank or the Agricultural Bank, respectively. 

Art. 44, The initial capital subscribed by the National Bank and the 
Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria as foundation members, as well as the bond 
funds, shall be paid into the Central Co-operative Bank in proportion to 
its needs and its requirements. 

Art. 45. The Central Co-operative Bank of Bulgaria shall be considered 
open from the day on which the vSuperior Council and Board of Management 
give notice of it through the medinm of the “ Government Messenger ” 
and other papers, if need be. 

Art. 46. The Management shall prepare the necessary regulations for 
the eonipletion of the present law. They shall be examined by the Superior 
Council and approved by the MinivSter of Finance. 

Art. 47. The present law shall come into force on ist. Jaimarv, 19x1 

(O.S). 

By this law, the law of i6th. February, 1907 ( 0 . S) on industrial credit 
through the medium of the National Bank of Bulgaria and all other laws 
and provisions contrary to itself are abrogated. 






SPAIN. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Agricultural Organisation in Spain. 

The following article is abridged, from a study that will be found in 
full in the second volume of the Monographs on Agricultural Co-opera¬ 
tionWe have limited ourselves to the suppression, in the case of each 
class of associations, of those groups the description of which served very 
well for illustration, hut were not absolutely indispensable. 

Sources: 

. Official Publications : 

Preparaci6n de las bases para un proyecto de ley de accidentesde trabajo en la agricultura, 190S 
{Pfeparation of the Bases for a Bill on Accidents in AgncuUural Labour, 1908). Publication 
of the Social Keforuis Institute, 1908. 

Menioria accrca de la inferma,ci6n agraria en ambas CastiUas {Annals of Agricultural Inform¬ 
ation in the two Castilles). I^ublicalion of the Social Reforms Institute, 1907. 

Count <lc Rktamoko : Memorla que eleva al Cobicnio de S.M. en cumplimento de lo dispuesto 
por ley de 23 de Enero de ujo(> d Delegado Regio C. de R. Junio de 1908 {Memcdf pre¬ 
sented to His Majesty^s Government, in Execution of the Provisions of the Lam of 
Jmnary, iyo6 by the Royal Delegate, C. de JR. June, 1908). Publication of the Royal Delega¬ 
tion de I^dsitos, 1908. 

Colecidii legislativa forestal de 1900-1908 {Forestry Code of 1900-1908) Ministerial Department 
of Agriculture 1905-08. 

Estacisitica de la Associacidn obrera en de Noviembre de 1904 formada por la Sec- 
cidn Tecnico administrativa (Statistics of Workmen*s Association, xst November, 1904, 
compiled by the $fd. Technical and Administrative Division). Publication of the Social 
Reforms Institute. 

Estadistica de las institudones de aliorro, coopracidn y provisidn en Noviembre de 1904 
fommda por la Seccion 3*^ Teaiico-Administrativa {Statistics of the Savings, Co-operatim 
and Thrift InsHtuUom on 1st. November, 1904 compiled by the ^rd Technical and AdmiiMrat-'^ 
ive Division) Social Reforms Institute. 


4 
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B. Josfe Maria Zorixa : I^os F68itas eii Espaila. Memoria preaentacia al Gobierao tie M. por 
cl I)elcga(,lo Kegio. Madrid, 1907 {The PdsUos in Spain. Memoir premited to His Mafesty^^ 
Government hy the Royal Delegate, Madrid, 1:907) 

:Rdad6a ik loa expedientes de Smdicatos agricolas iiigrcaados durante el atlo ”de 1908, cu 
d Ministcro <M Fomeuto, Madrid, 1909 (List of Agricultural Syndicates, Registered in ike 
Year, 1908, at the Ministerial Department of Agriculture, Madrid, 1909) 

idem, 1909, Madrid, 1910. 

El regadio eii Espafia. Madrid, 1904 {Irrigation in Spain, Madrid 1904), Ministerial Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Industry, Conmierce and Public Works. 

Memoria sobre el proyeto de ley de coiiservacidu de montes y repoblaciOii forestal. Madrid, 1908* 
{Memoir on the Bill for the Protection of Mountains and Reafforestation, Madrid, 1908). 
Publication of the Ministerial Department of Agriailturc. 

I^ey vigente sobre Positos ” y recopilacion de las disposiciones dictadas por la Delcgaci<ai Re¬ 
gia desde Jmiio 1906 hasta7 Euero 1908. Madrid, 1908. {Law in Force upon “ Positos^ 
and the Compilation of the Provisions approved by the Royal Delegation of flh, June, 1906 
yih January, 190S. Madrid, 1908). Publication of the Royal Delegation of Pdsitos. 

D. Fermn Calbeton : Apuiites para el estudio del i)royecto de ley de Cr^clito agrario. Ma- 
didd, 1910 {Notes for the Study of the Agricultural Credit Bill, Madrid, 1910), Puldication 
of the Ministerial Department of Agriculture. 

II. Other Publications: 

Vizconde De Bza: Proyecto de ley de Ikmento del CrMito agricola cultural, i vol. Madrki, 1909 
{Bill for the Encouragement of Agricultural Credit, i vol, Madrid, 1909). Publication of 
the Spanish Farmers’ Association. 

Cajas rurales. Elamamiento del Institute a los agricultores catalanes. i vol. Barcelona, 1906. 
{Rural Banks. Appeal of the Institute to the Catalan Farmers. 1 vol. Barcelona, 1906) Pub¬ 
lication of the Catalan Agricultural Institute of San Isidro. 

IRaeael Ramos ; El a*edito agricola. Cajas rurales de pr^stamos. 2 vol. Cartegena, 1903 {AgrF 
cuUural Credit. Rural Loan Banks. 2 vols. Cartagena, 1903). 

lyE Soc; Sindicatos agricolas. Vaderaccum del propagandista. i vol. Zaragoza, 1909 (AgrF 
cuUural Syndicates. Propagandists, Vademecum i vol. Saragossa, 1909), 

D. Dtnz Redonet y lyOPEZ-DdRiOA : Cr^dito agricola. 1 vol. 2^** edicidn Madrid, 1905 
cultural Credit, i vol. md. Edition. Madrid, 1905). 

Rivas Moreno : Bus cajas rurales. El credito agricola. Ea cooperacidu, El aliorro. id pr<,4>lemai 
agrario, i vol. Valencia, 1904 {Rural Banks. Agricultural Credit, Co-openiHon. Savings, 
The Agricultural Problem. 1 vol. Valencia, 1904). 

Prof. Amando Castroviejo : Ea cooperacidn en la agricultura. i vol. Sevilla, 1909 {Cihopcni- 
Hon in Agriculture): 

Rivas Moreno: Secherias y queserias cooperatives. Seguro del ganado. i vol. Valencia, I9f)5. 
{CO“Operative Dairies and Cheese Factories. Cattle Insurance). 

P. ExHS Chalbano y Errasqtjin : Sindicatos y Cajas rurales. Barcelona, 1909 {SymUcaies 
and Rural Banks. Barcelona, 1909), 

RoemsiiN; I^es Institutions de prdvoyance et d’assurance sociale en Espagne {Spam^ 

' ish Thrift mtd Social Insurance Institutes) ** Revue Politique et .Parlementaire ”, No. 138' 
'i|i.th. .December, 1905.' 
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ANtiEL MARV4UD *. I,a cooperation et le credit agricole en Espagne. {Co-opemtion and Agri- 
c^iiural CrcdU in Spain) Revue Economique Interuatioiiale ”, No. 3. 15th. to 20th. De¬ 
cember, 1907. 

Ea question sociale en Espagne {The Social Problem in Spain) Paris, 1910. 

Henei Eorin ; Ees conditions du travail rural en Atidalousie (Conditions of Rural labour in 
Andalusia) Paris, 1905. The «Mus6e Social®. August, 1905. 

Naeciso NoO0ER: Fundacidn y desenvolviuieuto de las Cajas rurales de Raiffeisen. “ Founda¬ 
tion and Development of the Raiffeisen Rural Banks in Spain). «The Social Movement». 
Rheims, January, 1911. 

GoNziLES y GimAnez : Pdsitos. Reintegracidn voluntaria y ejecutiva. Madrid, 1910. (P6- 
sitos. Legal and Spontaneous Restitution. Madrid, 1910). 

Alvaro E6pez Nol^z: El seguro obrero en Espaha. Madrid, 1908. {Workmen*s Insurance in 
Spain. Madrid, 1908). 

Rivas Moreno : Cajas rurales y Sindicatos agricolas. Madrid, 1910. {Rural Banks and Agri¬ 
cultural Syndicates. Madrid, 1910). 

— Ea Mutualidad y los asalariados. Valencia, 1909 {The Mutual System and Wage Earners 
Valencia, 1909. 

Matteo Puyal Ealagtjna : Mutualidad. - II. El seguro del gaiiado Zaragoza, 1908 {Mutua¬ 
lity - II Cattle Insurance. Saragossa. 1908). 

Rivas Moreno: Panaderias y Carnicerlas cooperativas. Barcelona, 1910 {Co-operative Bak¬ 
eries and Slaughterhouses). 

Baldomero Martinez: Almanaque del Seguro 1909 {Insurance Almanac 1909) Barcelona. 

Octavio Martinez y Caynela : Almanaque del Seguro, 1910 {Incura 7 ice Almanac, 1910) 
Barcelona. 

Octavio jMartinez y Caynela: Almanaque del S^ro, 1911 {Insurance Almanac, 1911}. 
Barcelona. 

Josi: Elias de Molins : El Credito agricoUi y las Cajas rurales. Barcelona, 1910 {AgrL 
i'uUural ('red'it and the Rural Banks. Barcelona. 1910). 


§ I. Agricultural Credit , 


(a) The “ PosiSos 

The Posiios or communal granaries are characteristic institutions 
of Spain dating from the i6th. century and resembling the Portuguese 
Celteiros. In these establishments a certain quantity of grain was kept 
in stock for the farmers, for sowing or for consumption, in case of drought 
or public need. 

Ferdinand and Isabella especially encouraged these institutions, 
and under the reign of Philip II the “ Positos ” were regulated for the 
first time. 

In the course of centuries they have been often modified. I^ast of al 
in the law of 23rd. January, 1906, attempt was made to modernise 
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tiieiii by promoting tbeir transformation into Rural Banks and Agricultural 
Banks. 

According to this law, the Minister of Agriculture is charged with tlie 
service of the organisaton of the pdsitos. A delegate, appointed f)y liiiii had 
very e^ttensive powers. He might be assisted by Permamnt ("ommmiom 
of which he was President, the r 61 e of which was confined to discus¬ 
sion. These Commissions, however, were suppressed by the decree of 
r6th. May 1907. Besides the inspectors mentioned in the text of the 
law, this delegate is authorized to engage the persons necessary for the 
service entrusted to him, appointing them on his own authority. He 
proceeds at law against anyone guilty of any crime against the pdsitos. 

With regard to the transformation of the mission of the pdsitos, the 
law declares : The positos shah still be considered as such, even if they 
do not limit themselves to loans of seeds, but also grant loans in iiioney 
acting thus as Rural Toan and Credit Banks, or if they facilitate the acquis¬ 
ition of implements, machinery, plants, manure, cattle, breeding stock 
or any other thing whatever serviceable in agriculture. 

They may also accept seeds in deposit and advance on such deposits 
amounts not exceeding 50 % of their value, taking into account in this 
operation the interest fixed for loans in money.'' 

It has even been attempted to found new pdsitos and to encourage the 
transformation into pdsitos of other already existing institutions, such as 
benevolent institutions, loan and savings banks, etc., with the object of 
allowing the latter to profit by the advantages the law offers these instit¬ 
utions. 

The Count de Retamoro, Royal delegate attached to the Royal Deleg¬ 
ation of the pdsitos, proposed this change and he has even pitblivShed 
model rules for the organization of pdsitos of new creation. 

According to these rules, the object of the pdsitos is to procure tlicir 
members the funds they require for their farmwork as well as to allow 
of the same members finding remunerative investment for their savings. 

In contrast to what is the case in the pdsitos of ancient foiiiulation, 
the capital of those of recent creation will include: an initial ca|)ital i;lie 
amount of which will be fixed by the Royal Delegation of the PdsUos, 
to which will be added members' contributions, State, Provincial and 
Municipal subventions, donations or bequests from private persons, and 
the profits realised by the society in its work. 

Doans are only granted to members and on condition that the sum 
lent be intended for agricultural work, and on the member giving personal 
or real security. 

Bor recovery of loans, the management will have the same right of 
'hctiibu' aodhe Public Finance Department has against its de!)tors. After 
a period of 15 years the debt is extinguished by prescription. 
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la coaformity with, the law of 23rd. January, 1906, and on the basis 
of the model rules Just mentioned, provision is being made for the founda¬ 
tion of a large number of pdsitos. Recently, in order to dispel any shadow 
of doubt with regard to their fiscal regime, the Minister of Finance, at the 
request of the Royal Delegation of posUos, has issued a Royal Order reliev¬ 
ing the profits made by the posifos from all taxation. 

Finally, it has been attempted to improve the economic condition 
of these institutions, by encouraging in every way the conversion into money 
of everything the pdsitos possess in kind, whether seeds, revenue bonds, 
rents, town and country property, credits against the State, the Provinces 
and the Municipalities. The results obtained from this conyersioa 
amounted: 

from 23rd. January, 1906 to 30th. April, 1908 to pesetas 2,870,833.29 
,, 1st. May, 1908 to December, 1908 to „ 966,763.72 


or a total of pesetas 3,837,591.01 

But serious difiiculties at first interfered; such as resistance on the 
part of the commissions, and various obstacles hindering the settlement. 

These operations now very actively directed will succeed in realising 
the very advantageous transformation of the pdsitos into Rural Banks 
or Agricultural Banks. To show the present state of activity and pros¬ 
perity of the 3,520 pdsitos existing on the 30th. June, 1910, we reproduce 
in the following table the Statistics Senor Firmin Calbeton, Ex. Minister 
of Agriculture, gives in his book. 
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Capital of the Pdsitos on 30th. June 1910, fer Province. 




Debts 

Cash iu Hand 

SttK'k i 

Total 

IProvinces 

i 

-- i 

- 

.... ! 

- 



Pesetas 

Pesetas 

Pesetas | 

Pesetas 

Albacete. . . 

1 

1 

574.096.45 

i 

97,235.62 j 

105,742.68 

769,074.75 

Alicante. . • 

• 

402,368.84 

54,00.11 ; 

26,602.73 

483,067.58 

■ Almeria, . 


3,175.056.511 

152,630.85 j 

327,841.99 

3,655.529-35 

Avila .... 


625,281.46 

84,628.11 

12,815.21 

722,724.78 

Badajoz . . . 


%,755-34 j 

18,856.86 

105,168.39 

1,088,780.59 

Burgos . . . 


641.737.54 ' 

113,355-18 

7.999.76 

763,092.48 

Cacexes . . . 


1,073,130.61 ' 

109,860.47 

10,195.50 

i,I 93 ,t 86.58 

Cadiz .... 


4,544,114.57 

138,666.58 

300,947.92 

4.983,729.07 

Castell6ti. . . 


766,264.74 1 

342,47455 

7,304.80 

1,116,044.09 

Canaries. . . 


i,677,3i3-95 ‘ 

97.784-73 

127,809,55 

1,902.908.23 

Ciudad Real. 


1,692,267.01 

54,893-15 

215,685.61 

1,02,845.77 

Cdrdoba. . . 


10,001,115,44 

362,561.68 

1,719,928.57 

12,083,505.69 

j Cuenca . . . 


1,004,796.97 

144,202.58 

90,854.28 

1.239,853-83 

j Granada. . . 


5,909,840.80 

127,789.17 

478,941.45 

6,516,571.42 

j Guadalajara , 


I.X5S345-90 

311,375.86 

771921.72 

1,544,643-48 

' Huelva . . . 


1,283,175.70 

90,592.32 

113,576.51 

1,487.344-53 

! Huesca . . . 


927,966.67 

57.556-70 

1 4,111.30 

989,634-67 

1 Jafe. 


1 9,707,657.05 

159,761.41 

242,591.64 

10,110,010.10 

i I^eon .... 


: 358,273.51 

160,641.00 

! 63,983.76 

582,998.27 

i I/erida. . . . 


944,350.60 

; 22,497.96 

I 30,000.00 

996,848.56 i 

j Logrono . . . 


i 423,951-18 

142,421.27 

! 5,840.00 

57-2,212.451 

Madrid . . . 


I 181,184.75 

53,818.25 

i 89,139.95 

324,142.95 i 

1 Malaga . . . 


8,300,105.46 

135,025.74 

; 346,156.95 

j 8,781,288,15 1 

j Murcia . . . 


1,162,542.53 

1 37,644-74 

106,000.24 

1,300,187.51 

! Palencia. . , 


2,152,135.52 

834,160.00 

117,676.73 

i 3,103,972.25 

■ Salamanca. . 


! 1,884,358.97 

29,571-36 

156,476.04 

2,070,.106.37 

Segovia . . 


: 1,452,586.52 

' 379,607.63 

1 4b943-57 

1,374,137.72 

1 Seville. . . . 


: 9.153,136.45 

318,858.52 

i 913,505.32 

10,390,500/29; 

1 Soria .... 


834,549.92 

i 172,164.92 

! 7,228.17 

: i,oi3i94:b^i' j 

Terael. . . . 


. 317,894.64 

1 287,937.48 

: 37,922.09 

■ 643,754.21 

Toledo, , . . 


' 1,418,890.98 

i 218,063.73 

1 80,466.34 

! 1,717,421.05 

Valencia. . . 


1 2,048,305.90 

247,553.99 

1 21,383.29 

2,317,243.18 

' Valladolid . . 


1,095,003.59 

277,079.76 

i 19,483.12 

i 1,391,566.47 

Zamora . . . 


i 368,260.81 

49.436-50 

I 2,097.25 

410,794.56 

j' Satagossa , , 


546,310.54 

1 46,098.21 

j 

i 94,760.74 

687,369.89 

,j , ^ Total . 


j 78,693,327.72 

1 5,903,902.99 

i 6,110,103.17 

1 

0,707,333-88; 

t 

j (i) Fijrmsk CAi/KiKTOK: ApuuUs para cl estudio del Proj&cto de Ley de Cridiio Af^m 

|j Imp. de los Wjos de H. G. Heraaodess, {Study on the Agricultural Credit Bill,), 

ri(h Madrid, lyto, j 
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(b) Rural Banks. 


Co-operative credit is comparatively a new thing in Spain. Its origin 
is especially due to the constant propaganda of Sehors Diaz de Rabago, 
Rivas Moreno, Fontes, P. Vicente, Viscount D'Eza, Chaves, Castroviejo, etc. 
However, the results obtained by men of action like these are far from what 
was expected. The reason lies in the difficulty experienced at the start 
in obtaining from the Government the desired relief from taxation. In 
fact it was only on the 4th. June, 1908, that the Government produced 
a law exempting from taxation personal loans secured on pledge or on 
mortgage, granted by Banks, Montes de Piedad (institutions of pawn), 
Raiffeisen Banks, and other similar institutions authorized by Govern¬ 
ment on condition of their not dividing their profits and giving no dividend. 

The Paz social estimated that in 1910 the total number of socicd instit¬ 
utions giving agricultural credit might be calculated at a thousand, without 
counting the non-Catholic rural banks. 

The Syndicates try to federate the Banks so as to create Central 
Banks on the model of the federation of the agricultural syndicates of 
Rioja, or the Central Syndicate of Valencia. So we think Spain has now 
openly made a start in co-operation and in a few years there will be Rural 
Banks almost everywhere in the country. The hope is further authorized 
by the praiseworthy and useful action of some of these banks. The Rural 
Bankoi Alhama de is a striking example of the progress of co¬ 

operation. We owe the following data on the development and the sit- 
tiiation of this Bank to an article by Senor Rivas Moreno. They are 
abstracted from the official data furnished by this institution. 

The initial capital of the Bank amounted to 6,000 pesetas. At the 
end of 1909 it had granted 84 loans more than in 1908, that is 264, for an 
amount of 54,285 pesetas. 

The deposits, amounting to 20,928.52 pesetas in 1908, increased by 
52,543.04 pesetas in 1909, thus giving a general total of 73,471.56 pesetas. 

In 1909 19,170.20 pesetas more of these deposits than in the previous 
year, that is to say, 33,372.84 pesetas were repaid, and this excess of re- 
payments produced a saving of interest amounting to 452.57 pesetas which 
added to the capital brings it up to a total of 40,551.20 pesetas. 

The debt of the Bank to the Bank of Spain, which was still 4,343.25 
pesetas in 1908, was reduced to 1,143.20 pesetas in 1909. The unpaid up 
shares (actions) appeared as 2,492 in 1908. In 1909, in consequence of 
payments on 954 of these shares, the number was reduced to 1,538. 

The general balance, in spite of all payments, showed an increase 
of 16,214.90 pesetas on that of the previous year. 
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We sliall now study the organization and rules of the Rural Banks, 

lyet us first consider these of the Provicnce of Zamora. They have 
for their chief object the advance of agricultural industry 5,ind credit. 
The members make no contribution in kind, but they are jointly and 
severally liable for all obligations legally contracted by the society. 
They have no right to any participation in the profits or dividends, even 
in case of the dissolution of the society. But as members they may ask 
loans from the bank or be allowed to invest with it the capital they offer 
to the society. These deposits at interest will only be accepted by the 
society if it is able to invest them profitably; in the contrary case, the 
members will receive no interest. The capital of tlie society is made up 
of the difference between the interest the society receives and that it 
pays its creditors and of donations and bequests made to it. The officers 
of the society, except the bookkeeper, are miremunerated. Toans are 
only made to members who can give sufficient security in mortgages or 
pledges. 

To obtain a few typical details of the Cajas rurales estremefim, we 
shall examine the rules and regulations of the Rural Loan and Savings 
Bank of Fuente de Canto. Although they also are based on the principle 
of mutual joint and several credit, the banks of this class have their own 
special characters. They have for their object, besides the utilisation 
of credit on the security of unlimited mutual liability, with a view to the 
realisation of loans at a very low rate, also purchase, for their members, 
of agricultural implements and breeding stock, as w^ll as seeds, plants, 
manure and every other article serving for the development of agriculture 
and livestock improvement, and also to receive in deposit, keep and sell 
their members* produce collectively. 

The capital of these banks consists of private donations or official 
subventions, increased by members* entrance fees and monthly subscrip¬ 
tions, and the difference between the debit and credit interest. 

These banks, like the above mentioned of the Province of Zaiiiora, 
give no dividend to their members, who consequently do not .share in the 
profits. Yet they have the right, not possessed by the others, of receiving 
as members persons not resident in the town or village in which, tlie Bank 
is situated. But in that case, for easier control, there must lie at least ten 
members resident in the same town, village or hamlet. These will then 
form a delegation of the Central Bank whose liability may be limited or 
unlimited. Those members who have preferred unlimited liability will 
enjoy the same rights as the members of the Central Bank and will also 
have the same duties ; the others will have no right to borrow, and their 
liability will belimited to the amount they themselves have fixed at their 
entry' into the society. ' The persons who desire the formation of a deleg- 
, ation choose from among themselves three members of whom the Council 
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of the Bank selects one as delegate. The ditty of this latter is to serve as 
intermediary between the Central Bank and the Delegation he is to represent 
at the General Meetings of the Central Bank. If the Delegation consists 
of 20 members or more, a commission may be elected with power to grant 
loans to this Delegation to the amount of 150 pesetas per member. In case 
of operations for larger amounts, the Commission asks for the approval 
of the central Council of the Bank. 

Members have to pay an entrance fee of 10 pesetas and a monthly 
contribution of 25 centimes. At their entry into the society they must 
furnish a list indicating the cattle, implements and agricultural produce 
they possess serving for their personal use, as well as for that of their house¬ 
hold. They must also distinguish clearly between their own property 
and that belonging to their wives, state if their property is mortgaged 
and if it is entered on the Band Register. In fact, the information they have 
to furnish must give the Board a complete idea of their financial position. 

The members are classified in several categories according to the 
declared value of their property and in each category a maximum limit 
for loans is fixed. 

To obtain loans, the members must give security in the form of 
mortgage or other bonds, or the guarantee of some other person. 

Deposits may be received from members or non-members, be entered 
in current account or considered as deposits for a term. In the first case 
they bear interest at 3 % ; and single sums of even 5 centimes at a time 
are taken. 

The amounts placed in deposit may not be less than 1,000 pesetas. 
If the deposit is made for six months, the interest is 3% % ; if the term 
is for more than a year the interest is 3^ %. 

As in the Zamora banks, the members are not remunerated for the 
services they perform for the society, either as managers, inspectors or 
delegates. 

The profits realised by the Bank are employed on purchase of Agricul¬ 
tural implements and machinery, selected seeds, books and reviews, for 
the use of the Society, for agricultural education and experiments. 


(c) Central Institutions for the Encouragement of Rural Credit, 

The Central credit institutions which assist the rural banks are: 
the Leo XIII Bank, the Bank of Sfain, and the Mortgage Bank. 

The special object of the first is to assist the agricultural and indust¬ 
rial working classes in all their requirements for their work, except their 
personal requirements or those of their family. As its action extends 
to the whole Kingdom it could not control the business and the indiv- 
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idiiai value of each workman. It only grants loans to societies formed 
by workmen, and the Rural Banks which serve it as intermediaries are gen¬ 
erally in the same position. It grants them loans for a maximtim, period 
of a year at 4 and 5 % interest. The Society is responsible for repayment 
of the amounts lent to its members and the payment of the interest and 
it must, during the period of the loan it has contracted, send the bank 
a detailed statement of its operations. 

In addition, the Bank receives from the Rural Banks their surplus 
capital and enters it in current account at 3 % annual interest. No bank 
may have more than 5,000 pesetas in current account, and this may not 
be withdrawn except at 30 days' notice. In May, 1910, this Bank had 
granted the agricnltnral vSyndicates and rural banks various loans to the 
amount of 131,650 pesetas. Between June and August this amount in¬ 
creased to 213,650 pesetas and in December, 1910, the Bulletin of the 
Social Reforms Institute registered 271,150 pesetas. 

The Bank of Spain also grants loans to Syndicates and Rural Batiks, 
at 4% or 4 3/4 % per ann. It may open credits in current account for 
syndicates on personal guarantee. 

Yet this power is limited as, according to M. le Soc, cases rather 
frequently arise when no outside guarantee can be found. It is none the 
less true, besides, that in certain regions of Spain, the branches of this 
Bank do not grant collective loans. This is why the syndicates have been 
very slow to register on the credit lists of this Bank, and in fact we see 
from the last report, for 1910, that the number of loans granted, including 
those for 1909, are only 163. 

The manner in which the figures are arranged in the reports of the 
Bank do not permit of our forming an idea of the amounts of these loans. 

The Mortgage Bank, which also undertakes to encourage agricultiir e 
has a capital of 50 million pesetas, and if it profited by the power granted 
it by the law of 19th. October, 1875, it might even issue bonds payable 
to bearer. Its rules permit it to open credits to societies autlioriz^cd by 
Government for the purpose, or to corporations, as well as to legally author* 
ized syndicates, in return for mortgage bonds or on any other safe guarantee. 
But it appears from the last report of the Bank published in May 1909 that 
it has only granted 6,000 pesetas in loans on these conditions. 

There are besides some special banks lending under similar conditions, 
for example, the Credito Navarro, some Montes de Piedad, like that of 
Orviedo and some Pdsitos, 

Two bills have been recently drafted with the object of facilitating 
credit operations for the agricultural associations and combating usury 
which is rife in the Spanish villages. The first, presented to the Cortes 
on the iith. July, 1910, by the Minister of Agriculture is for the founda* 
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tion of a National Agricultural Credit Institute, the other, presented a 
few days later, on the 19th., for that of a National Agricultural Credit Bank 

The first of these has the character of a State Institution. It is 
trusted with the supervision and administration and financial control 
of the rural credit institutions and, especially with the supervision and 
reorganization of the pdsitos. It must also encourage the foundation of 
Regional Agricultural Credit Banks with share capital of at least a million 
to serve as intermediaries in the supervision of the pdsitos. It will assist 
the rural credit societies, advancing them capital at 4 %. It will procure 
the necessary funds by the negotiation of loans up to the amount of 50 
million pesetas. The institution also proposes to carry on propaganda 
and to compile statistics of rural credit. 

The other institution, the National Agricultural Credit Bank, is, on 
the contrary, to possess a mixed character, like that of the Banks of Issue 
in various countries. It is to be in fact a private society with a share 
capital of 100 million pesetas under the direct control and supervision 
of the State, which reserves to itself the right of appointing the Governor. 

Its object is to conduct every kind of agricultural credit operation, 
secured upon mortgage or pledge or any other incontestably safe guar¬ 
antee. It may obtain the capital it requires by the issue of agricultural 
bonds, extinguishable within a short term, or by issuing bonds extin- 
guishable by instalments within 25 years. 

§ 2. Agricultural Itisurance* 

(a) Cattle Insurance, etc. 

Although the articles 1,791-1,797 of the Civil Code and Article 438 
of the Commercial Code deal with insurance, there is notliing in these art¬ 
icles that specially concerns mutual insurance. However, there are 
some cattle insurance societies in Spain. The Estadistica de las Instituciones 
de akorroy cooperacidn y previsidn en el de Nomembre de 1904 {Statistics 
of the Saving, Co-operation and Thrift Institutions on the ist. Novem¬ 
ber, 1904), published in 1908, mentions 18. Besides these, there are others 
afiiliated to the Agricultural Syndicates and we may also mention those 
that Senor Rivas Moreno calls Private Societies and for which there are no 
statistics. 

The latter, as we see from the example of the Province of Valencia, 
generally proceed as follows: 

All farmers or owners of livestock, who have one or more horses, 
mules or asses may belong to these Private Societies in which they insure 
healthy six months' old animals. The insured only receives the value of 
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the dead anii^al if on entering the society he has paid up 2 % of the value 
as estimated by a special commission; if he has engaged to contribute, 
proportionally, to the payment of members' claims; and, finally, only 
if the death of the animal is not due to war, floods, epidemics, overwork 
or negligence. The payment of the amount representing the value of the 
animal is not made till at least 15 days after its death. 

As we see, this is a sufficiently practical, but still rudimentary, sort 
of mutual insurance. The societies affiliated to the agricultural syn¬ 
dicates and those that have assumed the form of mutual societies are or¬ 
ganized in a more scientific manner. 

We shall mention among the mutual societies the Proteccwn de la 
AgricuUura espanola of Guadalajara the Unidn Catalana of Barcelona, 
the Europa Company of Madrid and the Ganadera Espanola of Orense. 
The first deals with the insurance of crops against fire and with cattle 
insurance; the three last insure cattle, and the Europa Company also 
insures against theft of cattle. 


§ 3. Co-opetative Societies for Production^ 


(a) Co-operative Wine Societies, 


There are in Spain very few co-operative wine societies. At the vin¬ 
tage season the small farmers readily unite to crush and press the grapes. 
Their spirit of co-operation stops there. Once this operation terminated, 
they divide the must among themselves in proportion to the quantity of 
grapes contributed. Each one then subjects the product to what treatment 
he pleases. 

Although the number of co-operative societies is small, outside of 
those, also very few, connected with the agricultural syndicates, we give 
an example of the private wine making co-operative society of Carmen 
(Criptana). 

The object of this society is to increase small vintages as far as possible 
and to obtain the largest possible profits for the farmers by collective 
treatment of their wines. 

The capital of the society consists of 200 shares (actions) of 75 pesetas. 
Each shareholder must apply the society with 4,000 kilogrammes of grapes 
per share. These shares are personal and may not be transferred without 
the authorization of the other members. The grapes the members supply 
to the society are bought at market price. The profits are divided unless 
the society decides to use them for the purchase of casks or of some eqttip- 
m^t for winemaking. 
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We find mention of three or four wine making co-operative societies 
in connection with the agricultural syndicates in the Relacidn de lo$ 
es'pedientes de los sindacates agricolas of 1908 and 1909, published recently 
by the Miiiistrial Department of Agriculture. We shall speak of them 
later on when we deal with the question of the agricultural syndicates. 

(b) CG->operaUve Societies for the Production of Sugar. 

These co-operative societies have, in general, given good results in 
Spain. We have, however, few particulars concerning them, except 
what we find in Senor Castroviejo's Cooperacidn en la Agricultura. These 
societies issue shares {actions) which only farmers subscribe, binding them¬ 
selves to furnish the manufactory with a certain quantity of beetroot for 
each share thus held. The profits are divided in proportion among the 
members. Of this class of society we may mention the Manufactory of 
San Isidro and the Purissima Concepcion of Granada. The members of 
the latter are not necessarily farmers. 

The farmers supply the raw material, in consideration of which they 
receive shares (actions) ; the other members buy shares at 5 % interest. 
But they must also advance 500 additional pesetas for every 1,000 peseta 
share, for the expenses of the manufacture. This amount is repaid to them 
on the completion of the work. 


§ 4. Agricultural Syndicates. Tbeir Action, Their Development, 

Agricultural Syndicates are of recent foundation in Spain. It was 
indeed only in 1904 that the Government laid a bill on the Syndicates 
before Parliament. 

lyuter, on the 2nd November, 1905, another minister, Count Romanones 
in his turn presented a bill on Syndicates, which passed through Committee 
on the 20th. November and was carried in Parliament on the 14th. December. 

The text of this bill was published in the Gaceta of 30th. January, 1908, 
but as difficulties arose on application of the law, a regulation had to be 
published on the i8th. January, 1908 for their removal This law classes 
as agricultural syndicates the agricultural associations, societies, commun¬ 
ities, and chambers, already formed, or which shall be legally formed, in 
the interest of farmers, for the purchase of implements, agricultural machin¬ 
ery, breeding stock, manure, plants, seeds, animals or anything else 
serving for the promotion and development of agriculture and of livestock 
improvement; associations for production, transformation, improvement, 
sale, preservation and exportation of agricultural and cattle produce ; 
clearing, exploitation and reclaiming of uncultivated land; application 
of remedies to the various pests to which agriculture is exposed; the found- 
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atioii of credit mstitutions and the direct or indirect eiicoiiragenieiit 
of those already exivStiiig., by establishing themselves as niedinnis between 
their members and such credit institutions; the foundation of co-operative, 
mutual and insurance institutes, institutes for the assistance and peiivSion 
of the sick and aged, institutes applicable to agriculture, including cattle 
insurance societies etc. 

Unions of Agricultural Associations of the above character are also 
considered as syndicates by the law. 

The Agricultural Syndicates thus defined are civil persons in terms of 
article 38 of the Civil Code. They may therefore purchase and possess 
property of any sort, enter into engagements and exert their rights in civil 
and criminal matters in conformity with the laws and rules under which 
they are constituted. They may be formed, transformed, united and 
dissolved without being obliged to pay tax therefor. They enjoy the same 
exemption with regard to their acts and the contracts they may make as 
civil persons. The institutions of thrift, co-operation, or credit formed 
by the agricultural syndicates based on the mutual principle and directly 
connected with the above syndicates, are only liable to taxation on their 
profits, in the case of dividends being paid to members. 

For the greater encouragement of the syndicates, this law also declares 
that the customs dues upon machines, implements, seeds and all other 
agricultural articles they receive shall be repaid to them, whenever the 
Ministerial Department of Agriculture advises the Ministerial Department 
of Finance that this is desirable. 

Difficulties had to be overcome in respect to the repayment of cus- 
toms dues and the constitution of Syndicates it was desired to protect. 
There were 856 syndicates in 1908, 1,154 in 1909, and we know that their 
number has since then considerably increased. 

Their action has been stimulated by two causes: first the rivalry 
between the syndicates of Catholic tendency and the others, and then the 
conviction that in Spain the Rural Syndicate Bank is the only defence 
against speculation in shares, usury and the increase of the cost of food 

The syndicate movement has already produced forms of institutioiivS 
with objects as various as useful. We already find rural syndicate banks, 
caith insurance syndicate societies, co-operative syndicates for production, 
consumption, sale, purchase, co-operative wine syndicates, syndicates for 
irrigation and others yet. 

To understand their working, let us take, as example, the Rural 
Catholic Bank Syndicate of Cinco-Olivas (Saragossa) which is also a Mutual 
CaitU Insurance Society. Article 3 of its rules assigns to it as its object 
the moral and religious interest of the members, the formation of a rural 
loan and savings bank, the institution of a mutual cattle insurance society,, 

' ,the collective,purchase of seeds, plants, machines or other articles iiseftt 
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in agricultural production, the instruction of the members and their child¬ 
ren, including instruction in agricultural progress given by lecturers by 
means of experiments and the help of circulating libraries, etc. 

The bank is formed of members of the syndicate, that is to say, that 
its members must belong to the syndicate. Anyone may deposit in it 
his savings, but loans may only be granted to members of the Rural Bank. 

The minimum amount of deposit is 25 francs; every amount paid in 
is entered in a book belonging to the depositor, of exclusively personal 
title. At the end of the year 20 % of the net profits were paid into the reserve 
fund. Tet us add to these details that, in order to be admitted to the 
Rural Bank, the consent of the Managing Committee of the Bank must 
be obtained, the entrance fee of 5 pesetas must be paid and every month 
at least 25 centimes deposited. The members of the Bank are ordinary or 
joint and several. The ordinary members must satisfy the above conditions; 
the joint and several members are mutually bound to guarantee the oper¬ 
ations of the Bank. The Managers of the Bank can only be chosen from 
among them. 

The maximum term for the loans is four months; they bear %% 
interest per month or fraction of month. The loans granted must be secured 
upon amounts the borrower or his sureties have deposited. 

The members of the Mutual Insurance Society must also be members 
of the syndicate. They must pay i % per month of the value of the cattle 
insured. The animals are insured for 75 % of their value. 

The heirs of an insured person may succeed to his rights and duties. 
The same holds for the purchaser of the animal for which the insurance 
premiums have been paid, if he is himself a member, without which he would 
have no right to any claim in connection with the animal. 

The Syndicate is strictly Catholic in character. 

There are also other classes of agricultural syndicates, namely syndic¬ 
ates for irrigation and farmers' rural plolice syndicates. The former 
are composed of farmers who unite for the collective execution of irrigation 
works for the benefit of members. The latter try to increase the number 
of the Government police which they consider insufficient. 

But there are only 8 syndicates of the first and 6 of the second type. 

In the following table we show the numbers of registered agricultural 


syndicates at the end of 1909, 

Agricultural Syndicates... 983 

„ ,, Rural Banks. 135 

„ „ Agricultural Chambers. 18 

„ „ Mutual Cattle Insurance Societies ... 6 

„ „ Mutual Fire Insurance Society .... i 

„ „ Farmers'Rural Police Societies . . . . 8 

„ „ Irrigation Societies . 6 - 

Total.1,157 
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As to their territorial distribution, we find the greater tiitmber of 
agricultural syndicates in the Provinces of Valencia (73), Salamanca (70) ^ 
Cacetes (62) and Saragos,sa (62). The Rural Banks organized by the 
Agricultural Syndicates arS found especially in the Provinces of Badajoz 
(24) and Cuenca (14). 

More recently a certain nmnber of new agricultural syndicates haS' 
been founded of which the official list, which refers to the syndicates regis¬ 
tered in 1908 and 1909 takes no account. These are generally Agricultural 
Syndicates of Catholic tendency possessing a Rural Bank. 

We must further mention the federations of syndicates and rural 
banks, the most important of which are to-day: 

The Federation of the Syndicates and Rural Banks of Navarre which has 
founded a Provincial Bank for the assistance of the other banks ; 

The Agricultural Montanera Federation of Santander which, also, 
intends to found a rural Bank ; 

The Federation of the Syndicates of the Rural Banks zxAMutual Cattle 
Insurance Societies, of la Rioja ; 

The Agricultural Mirobigense Federation, etc. 

But these Federations do not represent all the Syndicates of the coun¬ 
try, Generally, they represent rather the Federations of the Catholic 
Agricultural Syndicates. However, when we consider that in Spain 
most of the Syndicates have Catholic tendencies, it will be understood 
that these Federations are not without importance, especially when it is 
seen that most of the Federations found central rural banks, which only 
assist the banks of the adherent syndicates. 


§ 5, Association Generally* 

After having shown the development of agricultural association 
and co-operation in Spain in its various branches, we shall give a general 
idea of the advance made hy it. 

Up to 1899 its progress was rather slow. The first impulse was given 
by the National Union and the Farmers’ League. The Instituto Agricola 
Catalan de San Isidro on the other hand began to act in favour of 
agricultural organization. There were besides already the Agricultural 
Chambers instituted by Royal Decree of 14th. November, 1890, some 
other institutions founded in conformity with the general law of 30th. 
July, 1887 and again a certain number of Jimtas de Riegos. ■ But these 
were mostly isolated cases, the movement as yet was not general. 
This Institute of San Isidro was the first Federation to ejdst in Spain, 
under the title of Catalano-Bdlear Agricultural Federation and its field 
of action embraced the provinces of Barcelona, Tarragona, Gerona and 
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I^exida, the majority of the Regional Agricnltural Associations of wMch 
it tiiiited. This Federation includes almost 200 associations and, far 
form its course being arrested today, it endeavours in every way to 
promote the formation of other associations. 

Some years later, the Agricultmai Chamber of Cordom united 
its efforts with those of the Institute of S. Isidro for the organisation 
of the Betica-Estremena y Canaria Agricultural Federation; afterwards 
the Agricultural Chamber of Tortosa assisted in the foundation 
of an agricultural association extending its action over seven regions: 
Andalusia-Estramena and the Canary Islands; Aragon (Vascongados, 
Navarre and l/ogrono) ; Galicia and Asturias; Catalonia and the Balearic 
Islands; New and Old Castille. 

In addition, the Farmers* Centre busied itself with the foundation 
of the Agricultural Federation of Old Castille at Valladolid as well as with 
the Agricultural Federation of Levanfe. In 1903 the Agricultural Federa¬ 
tion of New Castille was organised, an institution reformed on the 5th* 
March, 1909, which has just opened a competition for the preparation 
of monographs on the question of rural police. Finally, in I9O9, the 
A gricultural Federation of Aragon was founded. 

The realisation of the plans of organisation thus depend oh lihe 
existence of the three Federations. Their existence is purely de facto, 
as they have not been officially recognised, which, however, does not 
prevent their organizing congresses and exerting a remarkable action. 

Their principal object is the development of the spirit of association 
and we have seen that in this respect the Government has not been 
slow to assist them, by the promulgation of the laws of 8th. July, 1898 
and 28th. January, 1906 and the regulations of 19th. September, 1902 and 
i6th, January, 1908 on the Farmers* Associations, the Rural Police 
Syndicates, and the Agricultural Syndicates. 

To sum up and give a general and synthetic idea of the matter, there 
are now 83 Farmers* Associations to which also given the name of 

Agricultural Communities, and 1,273 Agricultural Syndicates. There 
are also in the Levante some Orange Grove Co-operative Societies on which 
we have not as yet any precise information. The number of Agricultural 
Chambers would be about 100, and there would be about 1,000 associations 
regulated by the law of 8th. July, 1898. Consequently, Spain would have 
about 2,500 agricultural associations including more than 500,000 farmers. 
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FRANCE. 

I. COMMUNICATIONS FROM THE GOVERNMENT 


The Agricultural Departmenty as Official Correspondent of the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture^ has sent us the following note: 

Tlie Commission for the distribution of the State advances to the 
Regional Mutual Agricultural Credit Banks met on the 25th. January, 
M. Moline, Senator and former Minister, in the chair, as substitute for 
M. Pams, Minister of Agriculture, prevented from attending. 

After examination of the papers, the Committee, reserving the applic¬ 
ations presented by 25 Regional Banks in terms of the law of 3rst. March, 
1899^ proposed to assign them new advances to the total amount of 
1,155,050 francs and to renew the former ones now nearly expired up to 
the amount of 1,757,000 francs, after repayment of an amount of 638,590 
francs. 

Then, in view of the allocation of advances amounting in all to 
886>8oo francs, it approved the applications made by 12 Regional Banks 
deskous of facilitating the long individual loans authorized by the law of 
19th. March, 1910. 

The Commission also pronounced itself in favour of granting the ad¬ 
vances applied for by 18 agricultural co-operative societies, up to a total 
amount of 384,800 francs, in accordance with the law of 29th. De¬ 
cember, 1906. 

These advances, to be repaid in between 5 and 20 periodical instalments 
were distributed among 5 dairies, 3 fruitihres or cheese factories, 7 societies 
for the utilisation of agricultural machinery, i wine society, t society for 
sale of agricultural produce and i distillery, in the departments of Jura, 
Beux-Sevres, Eure, Seine-et-Oise, Var, Finist^re, Seine-Inferieuie, Doiret, 
Oise, Nord, Ain, Haute-Savoie. 



II — CURRENT QUEvSTIONS. 


The 16 th Congress of Popular Credit. 


Sources: 

Henry Clement: I,e XVie Congrds du Credit poptilaire k lyimoges, 12-is Octobre 19ii. 
{The i6tk Congress of Popular Credit at Limoges, izth-xsth dctober, 1911) in the Bui* 
letin mensuel du credit populaire. Paris. Number for October-November, 1911. 

Maurice X^ufourmantelle : Examen critique des propositions de loi sur le credit popu- 
laire urbain {Critical Examination of the Proposed Lows on Urban Popular Credit), Re¬ 
port presented at the i6th. Congress of i»opular Credit at I^imogcs. Id. 

Fernand David : Xe credit mutnel populaire {Popular Mutual Credit) in liie 
OuvfUre. .Paris. No. of 25th October, 1911. 

Text of the Resolutions passed at the i6th. Congress of Popular Credit in the? Bulktirt 
mensuet du erSdit populaire, Paris. Number October-November, 191X, 

Bill on Urban Popular Credit Societies, Drafted by the Office of the Cmdre FSdkaiif in 
execution of the resolutions passed at the i6th Congress of Popular Credit, Idem. 


§ I. The XmportsMce oi the Limoges Congress^ 


The Congresses organized by the Federative Centre of Popular Credit 
under the protectiori of MM. Rostand and Rayneri are great events in the 
domain of co-operation since matters of the greatest urgency and of capital 
interest for the organisation of co-operative credit, both urban and rural, 
a.re there passed in review. 

The i6th. Congress held at Timoges from the 12th. to the I5tli. October 
of last year was of still greater importance than its predecessors. After 
noting the ordinary communications on the progress of the existing soci¬ 
eties, it gave itself up to the discussion of the right fundamental principles 
for the initiation of the new system of co-operative credit that it is desired 
‘ to institute in France in behalf of the middle classes of ^ the urban centres, 
as has been done for the rural classes. 
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In the fruitful discussion on the subject the two following principles 

prevailed.: 

(1) credit to small industrials/' merchants, etc., must be based 
not on State financial intervention, but on social action due exclusively 
to private initiative. 

(2) it should derive its means from local economy and render local 
labour fruitful. 

So much premised, let us briefly set forth the various matters dealt 
with by the Congress, 


§ 2. Popular BanJks and Similar Associations. 


In his opening speech, M. Rayneri, president of the Congress, after 
tracing the evolution of the methods of organising credit showed how the 
latter had advanced by the union of intelligence, honesty, economy and 
industry. Thus, to this fertile union was due the magnificent development of 
the Italian Popular Banks, and in the centre and South West of France, 
the happy results of the banks of Mentone, Antibes, Dijon, Marseilles, 
Limoges, etc. The Federative Centre ", which in 1906 included 664 
popular credit societies, now includes 

Such institutions would extend far more considerably if the principle 
were established of directing a large part of the local savings to the local 
credit associations. These ideas are accepted by Prof. Sitta, of Ferrara, 
who cites as an example the marvellous progress made by popular credit 
in Italy ; and M. Maurice Colrat, who shows on his side that France, while 
one of the richest countries in the world and able to boast of the best large 
banking organisation, has not been sufficiently prompt to found credit 
institutions in behalf of small tradesmen and small '' industrials." The 
matter is of the greatest urgency, if we reflect that small enterprise is 
continually menaced by large enterprise. The excellent results obtained 
by the various People's Banks founded under the auspices of the Co-op¬ 
erative Centre show how necessary it is to extend their use. 

Thus, for example, the Limoges People's Bank, founded in 1910, 
closed the accounts of its first working year with 4,226 bills representing 
the amount of 946,411 francs; its capital had reached the amount of 52,900 
francs, its reserve fund, 2,645 francs and its profits were 1,208 francs. 

The Metz People* $ Bank (Lorraine Co-operative Credit Society) has 
5,696 members and 26 millions of deposits. 

The Dijon Mutual Credit Bank and Havre People*s Bank, likewise, 
witness to the benefits to be derived from a wise organisation of urban 
credit. 
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III the rural domain, the results of co-operative credit are. no less 
satisfactory as the reader of this Bulletin has already seen. The reg¬ 
ion of timoges has the thriving Regional Mutual Agricultural Credit 
Bmk of Haute Vienne, which possesses a capital of 71,280 francs and 
has discounted bills to the amount of 600,000 francs ; Haute Savoie, with 
its Federation of Mutual Agricultural Credit Banks of the Canton of 
Thfines furnishes an interesting example of what good credit organisation 
can do for the farmers* In this region where dairy cow improvement is 
of great importance, the rate of interest was up to recent years 12 % ; 
thanks to the institution of local banks it has been reduced to 3 %. The 
13 societies of the Thbnes group adhering to the “ National Bank of the 
South East/’ have 266 members. The discounts effected by them in 1911 
represent 660,817 francs. Their deposits amounted to 84,746 francs and 
their reserve funds to 1,513 francs. With regard to them M. Mermillod 
showed in his report how many of these banks have been eager to attract 
a certain amount of deposits, by reason of which they may have an in¬ 
dependent existence. The Communal banks of the Thdnes group grant 
loans at 3% %; iu the cantonal bank the rate is 4 %. This Bank adopts 
the principle of liability limited to its paid up capital, which is 30,000 francs. 
The local banks have adopted the principle of joint and several unlimited 
liability. 

On the proposal of M. Dufourmantelle, the Congress passed the follow¬ 
ing resolution: 

'' The Congress affirms anew that the true principle of the organization, 
of popular agricultural credit is that the local banks should not rely solely 
on the assistance of the regional banks in carrying out their operations; 
but they must, on the contrary, aim at ensuring their autonomy, liberty 
and independence and relying on themselves, on their own resources, 
their reserve funds and the local deposits, above all those for a period of 
time, which they are able to attract to themselves, submitting themselves 
to the rules governing the working of banks, the regional banks having 
only to play an auxiliary rdle with respect to them.” 


§ 3 * Visit of tJbe Congfess to some Soomi Institutions, 

The programme of the Congress included some excursions to visit 
e^ain social institutions aiming at completing the work of defence and 
assistance of the middle classes. 

We shall mention among these institutions iht Haute Vienne Chamber of 
Trades, founded on the 17th. March, 1911, at Eimoges, under the auspices of 
the Chamber of Commerce for the purpose of modifying the apprenticeship 
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system, at present in a seriously critical condition. The role of the asso¬ 
ciation consists in the institution at Timoges and in the department, of 
free professional courses for the instruction of young apprentices or even 
adults ; its object is further to excite among the workmen an enthusiasm 
for their trade, to make them understand the nobility of labour and to 
develop in them the sentiment of their professional and social duties. To 
reach these ends, the association organizes shows and exhibitions with prizes; 
it submits the young men to examinations, assigns them certificates, and 
helps them to find employment. 

The Limoges Star (Etoile de Limoges), a co-operative society with 
fixed capital and limited liability, has for its object the purchase, and 
building of houses and their arrangement in various apartments with 
gardens, laundries, baths, etc., in conformity with the law on cheap 
dwelling houses. 

The capital of the Society amounts to 120,000 francs, in 4,800.25 franc 
shares {actions), payable, one tenth at date of subscription and the rest in 
monthly instalments of at least a tenth. Each share bears interest not 
exceeding 3% %. They are personal and indivisible. The building of 
a house requires a vdte of the Council. A group of members may ask 
for a house to be built for several families on condition of their inhabiting 
it themselves and accepting Joint and several liability. 

The Limoges co-operative societies began building in 1908, with a 
house consisting of a certain number of apartments of two or three rooms 
each, provided with drinking water, water closets, wine cellars, a common 
laundry, etc. The house cost 53,000 francs ; the rent of the apartments 
varies from 160 to 200 francs. When starting work the society had not 
the necessary capital, but it obtained from the Savings Bank a loan of 
30,000 francs at 3 %, to be repaid in instalments in 30 years. In September, 
1909, 16 tenants selected by lot from a list of 133 applicants were installed 
in the new building. The profits made in the last four months of the year 
1909 sufficed to pay the working expenses for the year and the interest 
on the loan. In 1910 the society paid out 700 francs for general expenses ; 
the amount it had available formed the basis of the legal reserve fund and 
some hundreds of francs were taken from it for the special reserve fund.' 
In 1911 it repaid 500 francs to the Savings Bank and paid its shareholders 
a dividend. 

The Etoile de Limoges has made trial of an ingenious system for the 
increase of the number of its members: it has founded, as a'dependency, 
the Provident Co-operators* Medium. The object of this society is to 
provide its members with the means of converting into Etoile shares the 
bonuses they obtain through co-operative distribution. It has also founded 
an insurance society to guarantee payment of the annual iustalments, 
ill accordance with the law' on cheap 'dwelling 'houses, in ca^ a workman 
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desirous of becoming possessor of a cottage dies before having fulfilled Iris 
obligations. It has finally founded a society against unavoidable unem¬ 
ployment. 

The Montceau-les-Mims People’s Bank, called “ Ta Prudence has 
also occupied itself with cheap houses; it has facilitated the building of 
170 cottages, by granting loans varying from 1,500 to 4,000 francs, guaran¬ 
teed on mortgage or on life insurance. 


§ 4. ProbJems connected with the Organisation of Popular Credit, 


Long Date Agricultural Co-operative Credit. — The reader of otir Bullet- 
iii (i) already knows the organization of French agricultural credit in its 
various forms. We shall then confine ourselves to mentioning again here 
that the law of 19th. March, 1910 authorizes the mutual agricultural credit 
societies to lend for long terms (15 years) to farmers with a view of facilit¬ 
ating for them the purchase and improvement of small farms. These loans 
may not exceed 8,000 francs and are secured on mortgage or life insurance. 
After a report presented on the subject by M. Montet, Manager of the Reg- 
ional Bank of Ile-et-Vilaine, the Congress approved a resolution recommend¬ 
ing the agricultural societies to see that the 1910 law is observed witlriii 
the precise limits it has laid down(2); only to grant loans on first mortgage 
reserving for exceptional cases those secured on insurance ; not to grant 
loans at too low a price to avoid giving these operations an appearance pf 
charity ; to manage that the regional banks are direct creditors of ilie 
borrower, on the joint and several security of the local banks. Further, 
the desire was expressed that mortgage bonds passed in connection with 
long loans be exempted from the necessity of the ten years' renewal, that 
these loans may enjoy the same privileges as the loans of the Band 
Credit Institute as far as relates to the clearixig of legal mortgages, etc., etc. 

Business Relations between the Peoples Banks and the Agricultural 
Credit Banks. — After a Report by M. Pasquier-Bronde, the Congress 
expressed a desire for the establishment of cordial relations, o!i the one 
hand, among the popular Credit Societies of the iirban centres, and, on 
the other hand, between these and the mutual agricultural credit societies: 
the first will be able to rediscount the bills and acceptances of the others, 
and lend them money at moderate rates. Finally, the desire was expressed 

(i) See cur article Cooperative Agricultural Credit and its Eesnlts during the Year 
I9ii'r920». Bulletin for January, p. 69. 

^ , (a) See especially the article: «I<ong Agricultural Credit: its Chara^terisics and its 

E^k*^ Bulletin for April, 1911, page 207. 
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for the constitution of regional groups to unite the two classes of society 
ill fraternal co-operation. 

Relations between the Bank of France and the Urban Credit Societies. 
After heating the report on this subject, presented by M. Sevene, president 
of the horient People's Bank, the Congress unanimously passed a special 
vote of thanks to the Bank of France for the services it has rendered up 
to the present to co-operative credit; it further desired that continually 
closer relations might be established between the great institution and the 
people's banks, and that these should be instructed, like the Agricultural 
banks, to institute, as branch offices of the Bank of France, a larger number 
of places for hanking business. 

New Proposals for Laws for the Reorganization of Urban Popular Credit. 
— Among the problems discussed in France by the organizers of the move¬ 
ment for the defence of the middle classes, that relating to cheap credit 
is certainly one of the most important. For ten years the farmer has been 
in possession of a system of co-operative credit with State support: the 
small industrials ” and small tradesmen of the urban centres are now 
to be offered a similar system of thrift, (i) 

How is this credit to be organised ? Should appeal first be made to 
the State or should the first steps be left to the initiative of the parties 
concerned ? 

On this point, M. Dufoiirmantelle, who presented a report, specially 
criticised the bills presented by Senator Codet and Deputy Chaulet (2) for 
the institution of a central mutual credit bank. 

According to these two proposals the mutual credit societies may be 
instituted by labourers, tradesmen, industrials or societies, even co¬ 
operative societies. M. Codet is of opinion that the members (except the 
co-operative societies) should be regularly registered on the patent rolls; 
M. Chaulet wishes the tradesmen, labourers and industrials " to form 
part of a professional syndicate, and he asks for the above registration 
only in case of their being no syndicate union. The urban popular credit 
societies would be under the regime of the law of 1894 on the local agricul¬ 
tural credit banks. 

(1) The law of 29tli December, 1911 {Journal Offid&l, sotii June, 1911), approving 
the agreements of nth and 28th November, 19 ii, entered into between the Oovemment 
and the Bank of France and sanctioning the modifications introduced into the regime of 
the latter establishment as a condition of its preserving its privilege as Bank of issue until 
the 51st December, 1910, has established that the Bank shall make the State a new ad¬ 
vance of 25 millions to be reserved until the law establish the conditions tmder which they 
stoU. be allocated to credit institutes, either as new subsidies to agricultural and maritime 
credit, or for the organisation of credit ito the industrial and commercial middle classes. 

(2) Journal Offlciel, Doc. Park Senate, ipio. No. 359 and Chamber of Deputies, ipii, 

no. 801. ' ' ' 
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The regional banks, instituted in conformity with the law of 1899, 
would discount the bills and acceptances of the local banks, grant the latter 
loans for their working capital and the co-operative societies loans to l')e 
repaid in 15 years, according to M. ChAnlet,,in 25 years,, according to M. 
Codet. The first would further desire that the regional banks be empowered 
to grant long loans to local societies or their members. The regional banks 
should be founded where the parties cdncerned think fit. According to 
M. Chaulet, on the contrary, each department should possess at leavSt one 
regional bank. In either case they should be intermediate organs between 
the local banks and the Central Mutual Credit Bank, the foundation of 
which is the new point in these proposals. The seat of this Bank would be 
at Paris, and its initial capital would be constituted, according to M. Codet, 
by a sum of 5 millions paid by the State, and, according to M. Chaulet, by 
a capital of 100 millions that the Bank of France should provide to the State 
as an advance, as a condition of the renewal of its privilege. The Govern¬ 
ment would manage this bank at least indirectly, appointing its officers 
and creating a special supervision commission. 

M, Dufourmaiitelle criticized these two proposals, both in their details 
and in their fundamental principles. According to him, the licence 
principle does not constitute a bond among tradesmen any more than the 
tax does among tax payers. A central bank remote from co-operative 
interests would work with insufficient facility and in the principle of 
intervention, he sees a risk of weakening the sentiment of responsibility 
and concord in which lies the strength of mutual credit. 

These bills have met, besides, with opposition: the Assooiation for 
the Defence of the Middle Classes, the Federation of French Retail Dealers 
and 145 chambers of commerce out of 148, have pronounced against them. 

After a long and animated discussion, the Congress approved the 
conclusions of the reporter against the concentration of popular 
credit' in the hands,of hhe State, and passed the' following resolution: 

That urban popular credit should be provided with an organic law, 
on the lines of the law of 5th. November, 1894, on agricultural credit soci¬ 
eties, simplifying and specifying the formalities for the foundation of tlie 
urban popular credit societies and granting them a reduction of costs and 
relief from fiscal burdens, basing them upon the professional syndicates, 
mutual aid societies, co-operative societies and associations under the 
x^ime of the 1901 law; 

'That Ihe law of 20th. July, 1895 on Savings Banks l)e revised to give 
greater liberty to the Savings banks to employ their own capital or a portion 
of' their deposits on works of social utility and'especially of popular credit; 
^'with''the guarantee of the State for the security of the depositors according 
to the Belgian system/' 
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§ 5, ItinermH Social Thrift IfCeturerships. 


After a report presented by Prof. Sitta of Ferrara, wlio sliowed the 
happy results obtained by these institutions inaugurated in Italy for the 
popularisation of the methods and ends of the various forms of thrift, 
the Congress passed the following resolution: 

'' That the State, the departments, the Communes, the large commer¬ 
cial, industrial and agricultural groups as well as the savings and thrift 
institutions already existing should effectively second the experiments 
private initiative may make in favour of the foundation of itinerant lec¬ 
turerships, which have given such good results abroad, especially in Italy/' 
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ITALY. 

I.- CURRENT QUESTIONS 


I. Agricultural Purchase Societies in Italy 
and the Work of the ,;Federazione dei Consorzi Agrari. „ 

Sources : 

Alfe Vittorio : I<e societa agrarie di acquisto in Italia {Agricultural Purchase Societies 
in Italy), Communication made to the Royal Academy of “ Georgofili ”, Florence, 
In AgricoUuta Toscana^ Florence, No. i, I5tli. January, 1912. 

Morandi Fmilio, engineer : I^e associazioni in partecipazione per gli acquisti coUettivi 
{Profit and Loss Sharing Associations for Collective Purchase) in the Giornak di Agri- 
coliura della Domenica. Piacenza, No. 36. 3rd. September, 1911. 

Raineri Giovanni : Progresso agrario e cooperazione. Discorso pronunziato al Congresso 
Nazionale dei Consorzi agrari cooperativi in Torino. {Agricultural Progress and Co~ 
operation. Speech delivered at the National Congress of Co-operative Agricultural Con¬ 
sortiums at Turin) in the Giornale di AgricoUura della Domenica. Piacenza, No. 3S, 
i8th. September, 1911. 

Annuario dei Consorzi agrari italiani. Federazione italiana dei Consorzi agrari ( Yearbook of 
Italian Agricultural Consortiums. Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortiums). Piacenza, 
Typ. V. Porta, 1900. 

Secondo annuario, 1911. I.,e societiY agrarie di acquisto in Italia fmo al 1910. P'ederazione 
italiana dei Consorzi Agrari {Second Yearbook, 1911, Agricultural Purchase Societies 
in Italy up to igio. Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortiums), Piacenza - Milan, 
Arti grafiche Bassi and Vaccari, 1911, 

Introduction. 

Collective purchase is an important part of agricultural co-operation, 
intended as it is for the protection of farmers against the exaggerated 
cost and frequently inferior quality of'farmTcquisites. The Italian Agri¬ 
cultural societies practised it even before the existence of professional; 
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syndicates in France. In fact, in 1835, when still at its start, the 
Associazione Agraria FriuUam bought for the account of its members, 
silkworm eggs, kitchen garden seeds, and agricultural iiiacliiiiery and 
implements. Yet, it was only in 1887 that explicit mention was made 
of it for the first time, in a Farmers’ Congress at Siena. The matter was 
introduced by Count Glierardo Fresclii. Enea Cavalieri, who presented 
the 'report on the matter, concluded with the affiirmatioii that it would 
be well, for the cornices (i) and all other voluntary agricultntal associations 
to imitate the example of the action then under trial (3) in France. The 
Congress gave its approval. Then special divisions for collective 
purchase began to be formed in the cornices or other already existing 
associations; separate institutions were formed sometimes on the model 
of the French syndicates, sometimes on that of the Italian co-operative 
societies. 

This variety of type amongst the societies for collective pur¬ 
chase increased from day to day, so that to-day in Italy the consortiums 
properly so called are not alone in practising it. It is true they are the most 
numerous, but many other institutions also engage in it. These are, for 
example, the voluntary agricultural cornices and associations, agricultural 
syndicates, unions and clubs, the rural banks, etc. (3) There are no statist¬ 
ics on the matter. But, lately, the Federaziom iialiana dei consorzi agrari, 
which unites more than 600 institutions of this character, has terminated 
an enquiry into its federated societies. It published the results in its 
second yearbook (1911), a large volume of 500 pages, with information 
upon 420 societies for the year 1909. This work is divided into three 
parts: in the first, the work done by the Federation from its foundation 
up to 1910 is described ; in the second, there is a summary of the information 
furnished with regard to the various organizations, with the statistical 
data examined in rdation to the agricultural economy of the various local¬ 
ities so as to permit of the reader understanding the differences to !)e ob¬ 
served between province and province ; lastly, in the third, there are very 

(1) The Agfictiltural Cornices of Italy were first fomided by the Mitiister Cordova hi 
coafonnity with a Royal Decree of 1866. From 1870, that of Chiavad has sold fartti reqtila- 
ites to its members at cost price. 

(2) The law on 'professional Syndicates was first promulgated iu France on the 2xst. 
Marcli, 1884. Encouraged by the facilities that this special legislation with rather li!>«'al 
provisions offered' agriculture as a means of escape from the serious crisis it had just 
passed through, the French farmers profited largely by it for the conduct of opcratloiis 

^ demanded by the exigencies of modern agriculture, on the co-operative system. There 
followed a, rapid .extension of syndicates. At the eud of 1910, they were five thousand. 

(3) At, is reckoned that the total number of institutions engaged in collective purchase 
in Italy amount to-day to more than 1,5^10, 750 of them being Co-operative .Agricultural 
'Consortiums, 
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important details, these are ; the numerical relations between the purchase 
societies, the rural population and the cultivated area; as well as data 
on the general consumption of chemical manure in Italy and the amount 
of it provided through the medium of the co-operative societies. 

Previous to this enquiry, the same Federation had made another 
in 1899 ; which dealt with 192 institutions in 55 provinces (i). 

We now propose to give our readers the general results to which 
the researches that have just been made have led, not without first briefly 
sketching the work of the Federazione dei consorzi agran, which unites 
the larger and more important part of the purchase societies and is the chief 
of the agriculural organizatons now existing in Italy. 


§ I. The Work: of the JB'edersn^ione iia^liana. clei consorzi a^rstri ,f 

The Italian Federation of Agricultural Consortiums was founded at 
Piacenza in April, 1892 on the initiative of Enea Cavalieri, Giacomo Riva 
and Giovanni Raitieri, three persons who have done much for Italian Na¬ 
tional Economy. They saw the necessity for a body of this character, 
both to direct and facilitate the movement of organization in purchase 
and sale, and to safeguard the interests of the societies against dishonest 
contractors. In the deed of foundation of this Federation there figured 
amongst the members 18 societies and 32 private members whilst to-day 
about 700 societies and more than 500 private members adhere to it. , 

In conformity with its rules, this Federation first encourages the form¬ 
ation of agricultural consortiums, then it contributes to increase the 
development of those already existing. 

Further it gives them unity of direction and action and, at the same 
time it does all it can to ensure the prosperity and progress of agriculture 
and of the rural classes. As we must be brief in our examination of its 
work, we shall limit ourselves to the chief forms of its activity. 

I. Collective Purchase — Among these forms without doubt collective 
purchase is the most important. If, in fact, we consider the last decade, 
we see, first of all, that the amount of goods delivered to members rose 
from 4 millions in 1900 to 9 millions in 1905 to arrive later at 13 % millions 
in 1910. In ptircliasing, the Federation is above all largely occupied with 
the good quality of the merchandise and the due proportion of the various 


(1) These institutions had together somewhat more than 45,000 members and their 
purchases amotinted to about 15 million lires.,,. This was largely the result of the seven 
years of the existence of the federation, the opening and most difficult years. See ' on 
the subject, the first Annuario dei csonsorzi agmri italiani published by the Federation 
at Piticeim in 1900. Typ. V. Porta. 
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ingredients. For maiiitre, it has to this end adopted the system of analysis. 
Independently of its efforts to obtain an efEcadous law against the adult¬ 
eration of itianiite, it lias opened 'an international competition for the 
discovery of a practical method with the object of ascertaining the adult¬ 
erations to which the superphosphates have been submitted. The Feder¬ 
ation has also applied for and obtained special facilities for the railway 
carriage of the said goods. 

In the beginning the most considerable purchases made by the Feder¬ 
ation were of superphosphates. It limited itself to obtaining better prices 
from the producers in consideration of the quantities it could buy, by 
s|;imulating competition among them. But when the producers combined 
to keep up the prices, the farmers conceived the idea of themselves becoming 
producers with the support of the Federation. Thus the co-operative 
superphosphate factories were started. There are now fourteen of them. 
There is a central office of the Federation for their management and the 
protection of their interests. In addition, the basic slag market was 
in the hands of a few importers who had a monopoly of this article. In 
spite of this, since 1896 the Federation has managed to obtain it on very 
favourable conditions. It imported 217,000 quintals in 1903, that is to 
say, more than half the total amount imported. In 1906, the amount 
it imported was already 328,398 quintals, reaching 561,431 quintals in 1910. 

It was more difficult to reach the producers for purchase oi nitrate of 
soda. It was no longer merely a case of establishing direct relations with 
the place of production (Chili), but the questions of freight, credit, etc,, 
had to be settled. Gradually, the Federation overcame these diffi¬ 
culties, In 1903 it already had sailing vessels of its own. That year, 
it consigned 69,752 quintals of nitrate to its members. In 1906, the amount 
consigned was 91,819 quintals and during the year 19x0,101,233 quintals. 

The Federation is also of great service in the purchase of sulphate 
of ammonia, potassium salts, oilcake, wheat for sowing, etc. It lias 
even occasioned a larger consumption of potassium salts. It considered 
in fact, that, in contrast to what had taken place in the North of Bhirope, 
where the consumption of the various fertilisers is more considerable, 
in Italy the employment of potassium salts was limited in comparison 
with that of the phosphate manures. In order to increase it, in 1908 
the Federation began to import it directly from the Stassfurth syndicate, 
for the benefit of the agricultural societies of Italy. That year the quan¬ 
tity of chloride and phosphates imported were 28,864 qnihtals and tliat 
of kainite 14,368 quintals. In 1910, the figures were respectively 44,975 
and 19,0^ quintals. 

'av Pfoiit and Loss Sharing Associations, — The figures already reached 
' ffi^'"Wltective purchase of the principal manures and anticryptogaiiiic 
stibsffitices ^are excellent, when we add the evident influence the Fed- 
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eratioti has had upon prices. However, its work has not stopped 
there. In. fact, still better to control the market for farm requisites, and 
to come into continually closer relation with the affiliated consortiums, 
it has decided to let them share directly in the profits and losses on the 
commercial operations conducted by it; basing itself on the principles 
of profit and loss sharing association as laid down in the Italian Commercial 
Code (arts. 233-238) and as we have described it in the Bulletin of Economic 
and Social Intelligence for November-December, 1911, (p. 88). 

The associations participating, divided into groups for large wholesale 
purchase, average purchase, and retail purchase, form a committee with 
the right to assist the Federation in its commercial operatioiis. The Feder¬ 
ation alone is responsible towards outsiders. The societies are only bound 
to receive the goods they have ordered at the price agreed on, plus the 
expenses. With a contract of this character it is easier from the start 
to collect large quantities of goods, and this permits of better prices being 
obtained. Amongst the operations conducted on this system we must 
note those in relation to basic slag, nitrate of soda and potassium salts 
as having been very successful. 

3. Various Initiatives. — Besides this commercial action of the Feder¬ 
ation, it also exerts others of various kinds, itself undertaking the initiat¬ 
ive or simply associating in it. Let us mention some of the most im¬ 
portant. In 1906 it published its enquiry into collective farms in Italy 
just when a very important bill was drawing the attention of the country 
to these new and interesting organizations. It then undertook the study, 
especially on behalf of the farmers in the South, of the important subject 
of irrigation by means of reservoirs of crown form in regions until then with¬ 
out water. Convinced, besides, that the problem of credit once solved, 
there were a large number of others relating to agriculture which would 
be satisfactorily settled, the Federation, under the guidance of Luigi 
Lnzzatti, gave all its attention to a scheme for a Central Agricultural 
Credit Bank to be founded with a capital of at least 10 million francs, 
by the co-operation of the People's Banks and Savings Banks. Under 
another form, but with the same object, the Hon. Signor Luzzatti, on Ms 
assumption of power, presented to Parliament, a bill for the foundation 
of the Bank of Labour and Co-operation (i), nth. February, 1910. 

Plnally, from 1902, there has been an active interchange of ideas and 
proposals with a view to an international understanding in matters of agri¬ 
cultural co-operation between the Federation and the Reichsverbandderdeut- 
schen landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften, the great German institution at 
Darmstadt. In fact, in a meeting at Lucerne of the representatives of the 
above mentioned organizations and those of the federations of Austria 
and Switzerland, it was decided to found an International Leagp of; Co:- 

(!) See: BuUdin of Economic and EoHal InUlUgmcc, No. i. September, igip. p. 307. 
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Operative Agricultural Federations. Thanks to this agreement, the said 
institutions, while preserving their independence and respecting the con¬ 
ditions special to each country, are strengthened in their action by the bonds 
of solidarity uniting them. The task of the I^eague is to aid in the develop¬ 
ment of rural co-operation, by exciting a movement in favour of organiza¬ 
tion where such is wanting. It must also bring the associatied Federations 
to useful agreements, in matters of credit, purchase and sale, especially 
in opposition to the manufacturing syndicates. The league has already 
held two congresses, one at Vienna, and the other at Piacenza, and several 
meetings of its Board have been held at Vienna, Munich and Darmstadt, etc* 
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We must not omit either the part taken by the Federazione dei consorzi 
agrari in other undertakings of general interest, especially in the formation 
of the Federazione nazionale delle casse rurali Ualiane, the Vnione nazionale 
delle laUerie socidi, the Comitato nazionde della mutmlitd agraria, and 
finally, that of the Co 7 ifederazione generale delle cooperative e mutue agrarie 
Ualiane, institutions with which the reader of the Bulletin of Economic and 
Social Intelligence is already acquainted, 

4, Progress of the Federation from its Foundation up to^yist De¬ 
cember, 1910. — This is shown in the following table, in which inform¬ 
ation will be found with respect to the 19 working years of this institution. 
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§ 2. General Resnlis of the Mngiuiry into the lialiam Agricnltural 

Purchme Societies^ 


We cannot follow the volume on the enquiry through the hundreds 
of pages it contains ; we must rather limit ourselves to the general data. 
It gives for each region of Italy, for each province, the history of the co¬ 
operative movement peculiar to it. Passing from one region to another, 
we clearly see the various stages of the movement, indicated by certain 
signs, such as the number of the associations and their members, the 
amount of share capital, that of the reserve fund, and of the sales made 
each year by the societies to the farmers. 

Generally, it may be said that it is above all the regions of Northern 
Italy, Piedmont, Lombardy, Venetia and Emilia that contribute to the 
advance of this form of co-operation. Tuscany, Apulia and Sicily 
contribute less to it but their progress is still as deserving of consider¬ 
ation. In the other regions of the country, co-operation is still in its 
infancy. 

Taken all together the sixteen regions of which Italy consists presented 
the following situation in the year 1909 to which the enquiry refers. 


Federated Purchase Societies. 420 

Members. 124,848 

Share Capital.Frs. 9,689,224 

Reserve Fund. » 3,708,355,, 

Sale of Farm requisites. » 80,957,984 


As to the importance of the movement in the various localities, we 
see that in number of purchase societies, Piedmont ranks first witli 62 ; 
then come Lombardy, Tuscany, Venetia, Emilia, Campania and Sicily, 
In number of members Piedmont again exceeds the other regions, 
and is followed by Lombardy, Venetia, Emilia, Apulia and Tuscany. 

For capital owned by the societies, Lombardy gives the highest figures, 
1,727,000 frs. capital and 870,000 frs. reserve fund. After it come Venetia 
and Emilia. 

v / ^ to the commercial operations we have the following data: Venetia 
supplies the most superphosphates to the farmers: or 1,032,863 quintals. 
Then nome Lombardy, Emilia, Piedmont and Tuscany. 

Th# societies of Emilia provide the most basic slag. 
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^Lombardy, Piedmont, Tuscany and Emilia consume a good deal of' 
sulphate of ammonia. 

In Eombardy a maximum of 64,787 quintals of nitrate of soda is 
consumed. Venetia, Piedmont, Emilia, Tuscany follow in order with 
regard to the amount of this article consumed. 

The consumption of potassium salts is greatest in Venetia and Lom¬ 
bardy. After these two regions come Piedmont, Emilia and Tuscany. 

Venetia consumes the largest quantity of anticryptogamic substances, 
53,200 quintals. After it, Piedmont, Emilia, Tuscany and Lombardy 
consume the most. 

In trade in seeds Emilia exceeds the others, with 56,946 quintals. Im¬ 
mediately after it comes Lombardy and then, at a greater distance, Pied¬ 
mont, Tuscany, Venetia and Latium. 

In the distribution of seeds of leguminous cattle foods, it is still Emilia 
that stands first, followed by Lombardy, Venetia and the Marches. 

In concentrated foodstuffs, Lombardy exceeds the others. It consumes 
93,054 quintals of oil cake and 35,659 quintals of other concentrated foods. 
Then come Emilia, Piedmont, Tuscany and the Marches. 

Lombardy and Emilia use most agricultural machinery, after them 
come Venetia, the Marches, Tuscany and Piedmont. 

Finally, Emilia shows the highest figure for total sales, 19,864,180 frs. 
Lombardy, Venetia, Piedmont, Tuscany and the Marches follow with 
progressively lower figures. We must also not omit to mention that ac¬ 
cording to the results for the working year 1910, which could not be con¬ 
sidered by the enquiry, the sales already show an increase so that it is 
calculated that they have reached the figure of 90 million francs (i). 

To give a still more exact idea of the progress of collective purchase- 
in each region we give the following table prepared from the data provided 
by the enquiry. It shows the numerical relation between the purchase 
societies, the rural population and the cultivated area. 


(2) In 1910 there was a considerable inaease in the number of members, the share 
capital and the reserve fund. 
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Thus, as appears form the preceding table, the percentage of members 
to the rural population is highest in Tatium and Apulia, where it is i.8l %. 
This is because the rural population there is not very dense. In the province 
of Tecce the percentage is even 2.59. Piedmont comes third among the 
regions of Italy with 1.62%. Next comes Emilia with 1.52% but it 
must not be forgotten that in the province of Reggio it is even 3.62%. 
Then comes Rombardy with 1.46 % ; we find however 4.38 % in the pro¬ 
vince of Mantua. The percentage falls to 1.44 % in Venetia, to 1.32 in 
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the Marches, 1,26 in Tuscany and the Abruzzi, 1.13 in Liguria, 1.09 in 
Umbria, 1.05 in Campania, 0.88 in Calabria, 0,70 in Sicily, 0.38 in Sardinia, 
and 0.25 in the Basilicata giving a general average of 1.29 %. If again 
we consider the relation between the number of societies and the area over 
which their action extends, we see that in Liguria there is a minimum 
of 18,808 hectares per society and even only 12,291 hectares per society 
in the province of Porto Maurizio. Then conies : Piedmont with an average 
of 28,850 hectares, but 14,077 hectares in the province of Alessandria. 
This percentage is progressively greater in Lombardy, Campania, Tuscany, 
Marches, Latium, Emilia, Umbria, in the Abruzzi and Molise, Sicily, 
Apulia, Calabria, Basilicata and Sardinia. In these three latter regions 
there are even respectively 84,040 hectares, 179,695 hectares and 522,050 
hectares on an average per society. 

The average proportion for the whole Kingdom is 49,666 hectares 
per society. % 

But what most clearly shows the importance of the purchase societies 
is the relation between the general consumption of manure in the King¬ 
dom and that obtained through the medium of the societies. Indeed, 
it appears from enquiries made that, in the case of potassium manures, 
57-5 % more than half of the total consumed, is obtained through the 
federated societies; the same is the case for 43.9 % of the phosphate 
manures and 38.3 % of the nitrogenous manures. 
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GERMAi^Y, 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Social Insurance in Germany and the German Farmer. 


PART III. 


Tfie Proylsions of New Code coxscerisisig Rural Laboiar md tfielr Importasice 
for AgricaUiire la Oermasiy. 


As we have traced the genesis of social insurance in Germany 
and pointed out the chief innovations introduced into the Code by the 
new Law in the two previous parts of this article, we have now only to 
make an examination of the positive law on social insurance in so far as 
it concerns the agricultural labourer. The Code does not always dis¬ 
tinguish the agricultural labourer from the worker in other trades, and 
we must take the various provisions scattered throughout from the second 
to the sixth book that may be of interest to us. As to the classification 
of subjects, we follow almost exactly that of the Code, first of all 
distinguishing illness (§ 13) accidents (§ 14) and invalidity (§ r5)» but shall 
make the following subdivisions : 

(a) the whole number of the persons insured ; 

(b) payments made to those insured with insurance institutions; 

(c) organisation, administration and supervision of insurance insti¬ 
tutions ; 

(i) sources of revenue; 

(<?) penal provisions. 
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§ 13. Prori&iofis rela.iing to Inmtraijcc against Sickne.m* 


{a) TH}5 WHOWi NUMBER OF THF FFRSONS INSURED. 


Insurance against sickness, as we have seen, is an innovation for the 
greater number of agricultural labourers. With the exception of a few 
States which have outstripped in their own legislation that of the Empire, 
there are at the present time only the communal banks for the use of 
the rural working class and a Thrift Society for the servant class, 
analogous to the former as far as concerns payments. 

From now onwards, however, all wage-earmers, whether agricultural 
labourers, industrial workmen, domestic servants, semaen, or others, will 
be compulsorily insured in the same way. 

Certain trades are excepted from this rule, however, in regard to 
the payments. 

In regard to those persons who earn their livelihood in agriculture, 
the Taw distinguishes those for whom'sickness insurance is compulsory 
and those who are exempt from the obligation : 

(a) insurance is compulsory for labourers, assistants, apprentices, 
domevStic servants, employees and foremen, when they receive a 
remuneration for their work, either in money or in kind. Apprent¬ 
ices are an exception to the rule. Employees and foremen, however, 
whose wages are more than 2,500 marks, are not bound to be insured. 

On the other hand, the following are considered as agricultural labourers: 
I. individuals employed in an undertaking attached to a farm, or other 
rural enterprise such as dairies, distilleries, saw-mills, etc; 2, those who 
work in an agricultural undertaking attached to an industrial enterprise ; 
and lastly, 3. servants employed in agriculture in addition to their usual 
work. 

A future regulation of the Federal Council will define the categories 
of additional agricultural labourers subject to compulsory insurance. 

Although they may belong to the above-mentioned classes, the folF 
owing are dispensed from compulsory insurance, by way of exception : 

(1) persons employed by the State, the Communes, certain public 
a;nd State administrations, and those individuals who are occupied on the 
t^ds of the Duke of Brunswick and the Prince of Hohenzollern ; 

(2) on the request of the master, apprentices working with their 
parents; 

, (3) labourers out of work who are employed in settlements belonging 
to Charitable ■ Institutions ; 
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(4) individuals"’ who have been guaranteed compensation in the case 
of sickness by their masters, equal to the amount that would be paid by 
the insurance. 

In the latter case it must be shown that the master is in a position to 
pay the said compensation out of his own means. 

On the other hand, the master must make a collective demand for 
the staff regularly employed for more than two weeks in his farm or other 
business- This exemption, however, is available only for the duration 
of the contract for the work. 

(p) the insurance is optional for labourers, assistants, domestic 
servants, employees and foremen for any one of the reasons indicated 
as not imposing the obligation of insurance, as well as for the members 
of the family of the master who work on his farm without a contract 
and without remuneration and lastly, for those masters who do not 
employ more than two insured salaried workmen, provided, however, 
in each case that these persons have not a higher annual wage than 2,500 
marks. Certain other classes of individuals authorised, before the new 
Code entered into force, by the legislation of a confederated State, may be 
dispensed from the insurance obligation. 

In any case the right to the payments accorded by the insurance 
ceases from the moment the person insured is in possession of an annual 
wage or income of more than 4,000 marks. 


{h) Payments made by Sickness Insurance Societies. 


The payments due to the persons insured in the sick insurance societies 
may consist in assistance during sickness or confinement, or in case of death. 
The amount of this assistance varies according to the wage earned by the 
person insured. The insurance society, however, may grant supplementary 
payments, if such have been provided for in their rules. In general, an 
average of the wages received by the different classes of workers is estab¬ 
lished for the district of each insurance society, but the rules of rural insur¬ 
ance societies may fix the customary local wage as the average wage of 
the persons insured with them, and in this case the law requires 
employees, foremen and special labourers to be classed according to wages, 
(a) Assistance in case of sickness may be granted: 

1. in the form of care given to the sick from the beginning of the ill¬ 
ness, and comprising medical treatment, medicine, bandages, etc. ; 

2. in the form of sick pay equal to half the average daily wage. 
This sum is paid, in cases in which the sick person is unable to work, 
from the fourth day after the accident. If the patient does not become 
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incapacitated for work until after a certain period, the payment begins 
from the day on which his incapacity has been recognised. 

After the lapse of 26 weeks from the beginning of the illness, or from 
the day when the patient began to receive sick pay, the insurance society 
ceases to make him any sick allowance of any kind, but, with the consent 
of the individual concerned, if he is married or lives with his family, the 
insurance society may send Mm to be treated in a hospital. In case the 
care necessitated by his condition cannot be given him at home, or if 
he is suffering from a contagious disease, or refuses to submit to the doctor^s 
prescriptions, or if his condition requires constant supervision, he is sent 
to hospital without the previous formality of asking his consent. 

If there are several hospitals to choose from, he may take Ms choice 
of them. In certain cases the insurance society has the tight to send nurses 
to attend the sick person, and to arrange in its rules with his consent 
that the cost of this service be deducted from the pension to be paid, in 
the proportion of one fourth of it. If a sick person who is sent to hos¬ 
pital is the entire or partial support of Ms family, the insurance society 
must pay to the members of the family a subsidy equal to half the pension. 
The payments may be increased in the following manner ; 

1. by the prolongation to one year of the period during which the 
sick persons may receive assistance; 

2. by the admission of convalescents into a convalescent home 
for one year at most dating from the expiration of the period during which 
the society allows assistance; 

3. by the gift of orthopaedic apparatus to those insured persons 
who have been deformed or crippled by an accident. 

If the person insured is at the same time receiving a pension from 
another insurance institute, the payment to be made to him by the insur- 
ance society is as a rule reduced, so that the whole of the pension lie 
receives does not exceed the amount of Ms daily wage. This |)rovision 
may, however, be excluded or modified by the rules, which may also 
increase the proportion of the pension to the insured persons without 
distinction up to three quarters of the average wage and grant this pension 
to start from the first day of incapacity for work. 

In addition, the rules may also provide that the pension allowed to 
the family of a person who is being treated in a hospital shall be equal, for 
holidays, to the full amount that would be due to the sick person ; to those 
persons who are being treated in hospital and whose family is not receiving 
any compensation, the rules may allow sick pay to half the amount pre¬ 
scribed by the law. 

As far as regards agriculture, the pension may be reduced on the re¬ 
quest of the master, who in this case must show; i, that he has made a 
yearns contract with the person insured; 2. that the latter receives during 
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this period cither ])Myii)etits in kind which are more than the daily'pension 
in the |>ro|)c)rt;i()ii of i to 300, or a wage which is equal to the daily pension 
and 3- that the person insured has a juridical right to these payments for 

one year. 

In this case, if the person concerned should be attacked by a disease 
which continues l.)eyotid the period of his contract, the pension is paid to 
him and the master has to reimburse the amount to the insurance society, 
The same conditions hold if the employer does not pay the insured person 
the anioimt due to lum. On the request of the sick person the society 
allows him tlic; amount fixed by law, and then compels the employer to^ 
reii:ii1:)tirse tiie amount. 

The rules of the rural society may also decide, with the consent of the 
Superior Insurance Office, that all sick persons in receipt of a pension due 
from some other class of social insurance institute and amounting to more 
than the daily })ension in the minimum proportion of i to 300 francs, 
shall be deprived ()f tlie latter pension. In this, however, as in the^ 
previous case, the insurance premium must be proportionately reduced. 

The rate of the pension may also be lowered by the rules of the insur¬ 
ance societies, with tlie consent of the vSuperior Office, to a quarter of the 
average local wage, for the whole or a part of the period from October ist, 
to March 31st. In tins ca.se also the premium rate must be reduced 
in proportion. 

I^asfly, tlie |,)ayin,ent of sick pay may be absolutely or in part refused r 
I, if the insured person has been guilty of some iiulawM act towards the 
insurance? society entailing the loss of all civic rights for a year from the 
expiration of the penalty; 2. for the term of the illness, if the latter 
has been designedly caused by the person insured, or if it has occurred in. 
consequence of a figlit in which he lias taken part. 

([i) Assisiszmein cases of confimment is granted to women who have 
• lieeii insured at least six months. 

This assistance is equivalent to the pension paid to sick persons ; but,, 
‘whereas the period allowed for the jiayment of this pension is fixed at 8 
w'egks for womcm wlio work in industrial concerns, of which period 6 weeks 
at least must be counted from the time of the confinement, the rural 
societies are free to settle the length of such periods 'for agricultural, 
women labourers within a minimum of 4 and a maximum of 8 weeks. ; 

The simultaneous enjoyment of sick pay for illness and the allowance- 
for confinement is prohibited. 

The insurance society may : i. pass the woman, with her consent, into 
a lying-in hospital, or; a* have her attended at -her home, by a nurse; 
taking' the payment for the latter out of the sum due to the sick woman^ 
wWch payment, however/must not exceed half the amount due. If the^^ 
woman confined in hospital supports her family--wholly or in part by -fier 
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a certain compensation may be paid to ttie family correspoitct' 
ing to that irieiitioned above for sick persons treated in hospital. 

Ill addition, the rules of insurance societies may provide: i. that preg™^' 
nant women who are incapable of working may receive a com|)eiisatic)ii 
equal to that paid to sick persons for 6 weeks, but in this case the aitiouiit 
of the compensation for two weeks of this period is deducted ftoiii the pen¬ 
sion paid to the woman during her confinement; 2. that a woman who is 
confined may receive either medical attendance or be cared for by a mid“ 
wife ; 3. that insured women who suckle their infants may receive com-* 
pensatibn during the suckling period which must not exceed the half, of 
the pension, such period to be not longer than 12 months at most. 

(7) Assistance in case of death is paid at the time of the death of an 
insured person, and the sum is equal to twenty times tlie average wage 
of the deceased. 

The society must also pay this money if the insured person dies in the 
course of the first year of his illness without having recovered his cap¬ 
acity fox work. The burial expenses are first deducted from tliis sum, 
however, and reimbursed to the persons who have paid them. If there 
is anytliing left, it is paid either to the widow, or the children, father, 
mother, brothers and sisters who lived in common with the deceased, in 
the order given above. If there are no such heirs in existence, the amouiit 
that is left returns to the society. 

By the rules of the society this sum may be increased to 40 times tlie 
amount of the average wage. 

( 5 ) The insurance society may also grant an extraordinary subsidy to 
the members of the insured personas family , that is to say : I. assistance in 
case of sickness to the members of the family who are not insured ; 2. as¬ 
sistance to the uninsured wife of a member of the society ; 3. assistance 
in case of the death of the wife or of a child. This coiii|)eiisatioti, 
however, must not exceed for a wife, and % for a child, of tlie sum 
granted to the person insured. 

Those persons who are compulsorily insured have a right to sick pay 
in case of necessity from the time of their registration witli the sociidy. 

As to those who are optionally insured, the insuraixcc society may, on 
the contrary, arrange for a preliminary period of 6 weeks at most before 
the insured person becomes entitled to compensation, and it can also 
establish that payments above the minimum prescribed by tlie law shall 
only be made to persons who have been insured for 6 months at least. 

payments in money, with the exception of the compensation due 
- ill case of' death, are made at the end of every week. If an insured person 
who. is, receiving money from one insurance society should pass to another 
socie^, the latter will continue to grant the same payments in eonforiiiity 
with 'the provisions of its rules. 
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If, ill coiiseqiieiice of being ont of work, the members of an insurance 
society are unable to |>tiy their premiums any longer, after having paid them 
regularly for at least 26 weeks of- the current year or during the previous 
6 weeks, their right to sick pay remains walid for three weeks from the 
date on which tliey ceased making the premium payments through lack of 
work. If the assistance granted for sickness in Such a case is continued up to 
the death of the labourer out of work, the assistance must still pay the com¬ 
pensation due in case of death. 

These rights are abolished ixi the case of the labourer out of work who 
is living abroad. 

The payments are suspended : 

1. if the claimant is detained in prison or in a house of correction. 
In tliis case, if the prisoner supports his family by his labour, the society 
must pay a pension to the family ; 

2 . during the absence of claimants who are living abroad without 
the consent of the chairman of the insurance society ; 

3. if claimants abroad have been expelled from the territory of the 
Empire in consequence of a criminal condemnation; or if, for the same 
reason, they have been expelled from a confederated vState and are not 
living in any other. 

If persons with a right to this compensation desire to settle abroad,, 
a round stun may be granted them as compensation, to replace the 
pension and other payments. 

If an insured person falls ill abroad, and is unable to return to 
Germany on account of his condition, he receives the payments which are 
due to him from the society from his employer, who has to give notice of 
the case to the society within a period of one week, and the society then 
has to reimburse the amount. 

The claims of tlie insured against the insurance societies are not valid 
after the lapse of two years from the date on which they are due. 

(^J) ORGANISATION, ADMimSTEATION AND S'm>ERVISION 
' ^ OF THE insurance SOCIETIES. 

, The sickness insurance societies may be, classed in three categories : 

X, the local sucieties; , , , 

2. the rural societies ; 

3, the business societies; ■ , ■ ■ 

The local and rural societies generally have a sphere of action which 
corresponds to that of an insurance office. The superior administrative ^aU", 
thorities, however, may make certain modifications in their xtrles,'Wd;tbe* 
Confederated .States, on their side,, may prohibit, by means of their own, 
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legislation, the coexistence of rural and local societies side Ijy side. In 
any case, rural societies with less than 250 members cannot be foimdecl 
near local societies. If the agricultural employers and insured labourers 
do not see the necessity for founding a rural society, the idea may be 
given up, with the consent of the insurance office. The foiiiidatioia of a 
local society ,niay also be dispensed with, if the superior adiiiinistrative 
authority consents, in case,that the number of compulsory members would 
not reach 250. 

The local or agricultural societies may be founded on the decision of 
a meeting of comimmes {Gemeindeverband) ; if the districts do not take tliis 
decision in time, the superior insurance office acts for them. 

1. All those persons who do not belong to a special society, such as 
agricultural 9acieties, mining societies, etc., are insured in the local socudies. 

2. All those persons who are employed in agriculture, domestic 
servants, persons exercising an itinerant trade, those who work at their 
own homes and the persons employed by them, gardeners, etc., are in¬ 
sured in the rural societies, if they are employed in undertakings connected 
with agriculture. Other classes of workers may also be admitted to these 
societies, on the decision of the Federal Council. In the case in which 
any particular district has no' local societies, the persons who wohld 
otherwise belong to these must become members of the agricultural society, 
and vice-versa. 

3. Business societies may be constituted: 

{a) if a rural undertaking, or several rural undertakings together 
give continual employment to 50 insured persons at least; (b) if they do 
not endanger the existence of an already existing local or rural society; (that 
is to say, if the number of persons insured in these latter drops below loo) 
(c) if the payments prescribed by their rules are not inferior to those of tlie 
societies above-mentioned ; (d) if they appear to be capable of fulfilling 
their engagements in the future. 

The request for the authorisation of such a society must be vSent to tlie 
insurance office, which, on its side, gives notice to the other societies, asking 
them to give their opinion on the matter and submit the request to the 
superior office. The societies founded before the Code entered into force 
are subject to the same regulations. 

The law provides in certain cases for a fusion of these societies. For 
instance, a rural society the members of which number less than 250 and 
the utility of which may be contested should be in connection with the 
local society. A local society in similar conditions must be connected 
with to the rural society. If the members of a local or rural society 
belonging to the district of an insurance office which includes several of 
the^ societies drop below 25a, the society, may be dissolved. 
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The business societies may be united or suppressed in the same 

tuaiiner. 

Bacii society is composed, on the one hand, of its members, that is 
to say, the persons insured, and on the other, of its administrative body. 

As far as the compulsory members are concerned, every person enter¬ 
ing one of the categories subject to compulsory insurance becomes a 
rneniber by the mere fact of his employment. All the members of a 
new business society acquire this quality from the veryd ay of the founda¬ 
tion of the society. Those persons who are optionally insured become mem¬ 
bers of a society at their request, presented either verbally or in writing. 
If they are suffering from illness at the time of making this request, 
however, they liave no right to payment from the society, which may 
require that a doctor's certificate as to their condition be handed in before 
it decides in favour of their admission. 

The members retain their quality of membership even in the case of 
incapacity for work as long as they have a right to payments from 
the socieiy. 

Membership of a society ceases if the person concerned is registered 
with another society or when he no longer has the employment which 
renders the insurance obligatory. A person, however, who has been insured 
during the previous year for at least 26 weeks may retain Ms quality of 
xnemliership. He must not transfer his domicile abroad, however, and he 
must iiifoim the society of his intention to keep Ms menibersHp within 
a period of three weeks from the time Ms work comes to an end or from 
the time the payments of the society cease. 

IA*rsons optionally insured lose their membership if they neglect to 
pay their insurance premiums twice running. The director of a society gives 
notice to the person insured that he has lost his membership if he learns 
that the latter is enjoying an income of more than 4,000 marks. All Ms 
rights are forfeited as the result of this notifecation. 

The employers must inform the society that they have taken on new 
employees within a period of three days from the beginning of the employ¬ 
ment ; and the same period is allowed for the notification of the dismissal 
of an employee or of any modification in the contracts. 

The administrative bodies of the societies include the management and 
an executive committee. The members of the management {Vorstani) 
of the societies elect their chairman {VonUzender)] but in the rural societies 
the delegates of the Commune elect the chairman and the assessors. 

A third of the members of the executive committee is formed of the 
reprasentatives of the employers and the other two tMrds of the repre^nta- 
' rives of the' insured. In the' rural societies, ^ the ;delegates 6 t 'the Commune' 
select the third of the employers and' two thirds of the insured from'' 
amongst themselves. 'V"''. 
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lii tlie business societies, the employer or Ms representative, oii thi,: 
one hand, have the same functions, and, on the oilier hand tlii^ workers' 
delegates, the numbers of whom mitst not exceed 50. The ciiijdoyer 
presides at the sittings, and he has a right to a number of cor- 
responding to half the workers' suffrages. 

The, members of the administration excercise their functions in ac¬ 
cordance with., the prescriptions of the law and the rules, wliicli latter 
must be drawn up before the foundation of each society and must fix: 
I, the denomination and headquarters of the society; 2. the kind and 
rate of the payments; 3. the premiums and terms of payment; 4. the 
composition, rights and duties of the management; 5. the composition 
and date of convocation of the committee; 6, the form of the budget; 
7. the form of the annual statement and of its approval; 8. the com¬ 
pensation to be paid to the members of the administration ; 9* the public¬ 
ation arrangements; 10. changes in the rules. 

Some employees may act as assistants to the members of the ad¬ 
ministration, for the purpose of aiding them. 

As to the resources of the society, they must only be used for payments 
which are legal and in accordance with the rules, for working expenses 
and for the purpose of preventing disease. 

Each society accumulates a reserve fund equal to the average 
annual expenditure of the last few years. The form of the bookkeeping 
is prescribed by the Federal Council. 

The doctors attached to the societies are engaged by contract, and, the 
societies, except in urgent cases, are authorised to decline any payment to 
other practitioners who may be consulted by the persons insured. On the 
other hand, the societies may grant to the persons insured the option of 
one of two doctors, on condition that the expenditure is not too great. 
The societies are also authorised to make coiitracts with hospitals aiulcxsrtaiii 
pharmacies, which must make reductions of their usual prices for the benefit 
of the societies. 

, Control over'these societies is exercised by the insurance office, except 
in .certain cases concerning the hospitals and pharmacies, in which the 
superior office has the control. 


{d) Sources of revenue. 

The resources necessary for the payments of the insurance against 
sickness are provided, in the case of compulsory insurance, by the employ- 

ers (1/3) and the persons insured (2/3). In the case of optional insurance, 
the person insured pays the whole of the premium, which represents so 
much per cent of his average wage. (CrMwiMw). 
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Those insured'persons who are temporarily receiving a smaller wage 
than tliey usually earn, may, at their request and out of their own means 
continm* to pay the premium of the class to which they have hitherto 
belonged. Tlie premium which must not exceed 4 % of the average 

wage, dot\s not have to be paid during illness and confinement. The law 
allows exceptions to this rule only in the case that the available funds 
are insufficient or if the employers and workmen adopt a higher rate in 
cominoii accord. 

If the rate of the premiums of a rural society or a business society 
should 1‘each 6 % of the average wage and still not l)e sufficient to cover 
tiie payments, the communes or heads of undertakings must make up the 
deficit out of their own resources. The premiums are paid at different 
periods fixed l,)y the rules, and the payment is made by the employers on 
behalf of their einplo3i^ees who are compulsorily insured, or by the persons 
themselves who are optionally insured in their own names. 

The two thirds of the premium which are to be paid by the person 
insured can only be deducted by the employer from the wage, which is 
paid in money, and in this connection the rights of the employer lapse when 
they refer to the last contribution Vmt one. 

If the wages are paid to the labourer in kind, the administration of 
the society decides how much is to be levied for the insurance. 

(e) PENAL Provisions. 

In order to ensure the carrying out of the insurance, the law punishes: 

1. those insured persons who do not carry out the doctor's prescrip¬ 
tions, or who conceal tlie fact that they are insured with another society 
and receiving payments from it; 

2. tliose employers who do not give notice that they are employing 
persons I'or wliom the insurance is compulsory ; 

3. those employers who fraudulently deduct more than 2/3 of the 
sum payable by tlie worker from his wage; 

4. those employers who fiuudiilently neglect to pay the society the 
levies for insurance; 

5. those administrators and employees who act deliberately to, the 
■disadvantage of their society. 


§ 14. Ptoirmons concerning AcoUcnt XnBurmnce. 

The branch of social insurance which presents the greatest number 
of' peculiarities, from the agricultural point of view, is and has always 
•been, insurance against accident, and it is treated at considerably length 
in the■ Code (128 par., Illrd. book)., , ' ' * ■ /'' 
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Although this branch is treated, so to speak, separately, the*! sense of 
it ivS needlessly obsettred at times by references to preceding paragraphs, 
as far as industrial accidexits are concerned. We have only to add hnv a 
section concerning the means for preventing accidents to the snl)divi>*i(Hi 
already made for sickness insurance. 


(a) tHB: WHOIyE NUMBER OF THE PERSONS INSURED. 

Each individual subject to insurance in a rural accident insiiranct'? 
society must belong to an agricultural undertaking. The Imperial Office 
may determine what branches of industry are considered as agrictiltural 
undertakings. Generally speaking the definition of an agricultural under¬ 
taking is here identical with that given for .sickness instiraiice. Ordinary 
repairs to buildings which are used for farmwork form part of it, as well 
as the works that have to be carried out by the head of an under¬ 
taking in accordance with an obligation of public law, sucli as the estab¬ 
lishment or maintenance of buildings, roads, embankments, canals, water¬ 
courses, etc., and works concerning horticulture and those to 1)e carried 
out within the precincts of cemeteries, provided that these works are not 
subject to industrial insurance. Industrial undertakings for the transform¬ 
ation of rural produce are also subject to rural accident insurance, with 
the exception of mines, saltworks, smithies, etc., and undertakings 
assimilated to factories by the Imperial Office, on account of their wide 
extent, a special installation and the number of their workers. 

Amongst the persons employed in the above mentioned undertakings, 
the following must be insiired without distinction of wage : 

1) ordinary agricultural labourers ; 

2) professional labourers, such as gardeners, forest rangers, iiiillers, 

etc.; 

3) assistants and apprentices ; 

4) farm emplo^^ees whose wages do not exceed 5,000 marks a y(*a.r ; 

The insurance may he made compulsory by the rules for: 

1) the heads of undertakings and their substitutes wlio do not 
employ more than 2 insured persons, and whose annual, income is not 
more than 5,000 marks; 

2) employees whose wages do not exceed 5,000 marks. 

Eastly,-the following are subject to optional insurance. 

,i) the head of an undertaking and his partner who do not regularly 
'"‘employ more than 2 insured persons and whose annual income is not more 
lian 2,000 marks. There is, however, a jprovision in the rules' permitting, 
this Hmit to be extended. 
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(6) THE PAYMENTS OF CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 

societip:s to thb: persons insured 

llie insurance payiiieuts aitist coiiipeixsate the person insured or his 
family for the consequences of an injury, or must be granted in the case 
of death. They are not due, or they can be refused in part if the person 
insured has received his injury whilst committing an offence or a crime. 

The payments are not granted until the end of the 13th. week. 
They may consist: i in medical treatment; 2. in a pension during the in¬ 
capacity for work; 3. in compensation in the case of death and a pension 
to the heirs. 

As to the medical treatmenty the payments correspond to those of the 
sickness insurance funds. Although it is the Conimime or the insurance 
society which has to supply the medicines up to the end of the 13th. week, 
the co-operative society may be substituted for them and take the injured 
person in its charge from this period, a certain part of its expenditure 
being reimbursed to it. 

As to the pension, it corresponds, in case the injured person is 
totally incapacitated from work, to 2/3 of the annual normal wage 
of the individual concerned. If the incapacity for work is only partial, 
the aiiioiint of the pension will depend on the amount of work that he is 
able to do. It may eventually be increased up to the amount of the wage, 
if the injured jiexson cannot do without the aid of some other person, 
on account of his serious condition. 

If the person who has lieen injitred in an accident cannot find work 
on account of his condition, the co-operative society may increase the 
partial pension up to tiic amount of the entire pension, (or 2/3 of tlie wages). 
The pension is calculated on tlie basis of the wages that the insured person 
has rcctdved during the year preceding the accident. . 

If the annual wage of the employee or professional labourer is less than 
300 times the usual daily wage of the place (Orlslohn), this wage, multi¬ 
plied l)y 300, is considered as the annual wage. 

The pension for young girls and lads [Jngendliche) who have been 
injured, calculated in accordance witii the usual wages of the place, is first 
establislied according to their age, dating from the day when they were 
victims of the accident, and it must be increased in proportion as' they in¬ 
crease in years. 

The pensions of the other individuals and labourers employed in agri¬ 
culture and not mentioned, as well as those^ of the,,heads of undertakings, 
are fixed by the Superior Insurance Office on tfiehasis^ of the average^ am- 
ml wage of agricultural labourers, determined separately for agricultural’' 
nndiorest undertakings, and for m^n and,women,'insured persons 
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than i6 years, those between i6 and 21 years, and those of more tiiaii 21 
years. 

In every case where the annual wage is more than x,8oo marks, only 
one third is considered. When the victim of an accident is already suffering 
from a permanent partial disablement, the pension for which is fixed in 
accordance with the average annual wage, that portion only of the wage 
which corresponds to the degree of capacity of the victim before the 
accident is taken as the basis for the new pension. 

As to comfensation in case of death and the pension to be paid io the 
heirs, the co-operative society must allow the heirs of an insured person 
who has been killed in an accident compensation equal to 1/15 at least 
of the annual wage of the deceased and not less than 50 marks. The pen¬ 
sion which must be paid annually to the heirs in addition to this sum must 
be equal to i /5 of the annual wage of the deceased for the widow up to the 
time of her death or until she marries again, and 1/5 for each child, legi¬ 
timate or illegimate, up to the time that it is 15 years of age. 

If the widow marries again she has a right to a round sum equal to 3/5 
of the annual wage of the deceased in place of the pension, and the pensions 
of the children continue their course. 

If the widow was not married to the deceased until after the accident 
which caused Ms death, she receives no pension, unless the co-operative 
society should decide to the contrary. The illegitimate orphaus of to 
insured woman who has been killed in an accident, have likewise a right 
to a pension, even if she was not legally married or if they were born 
before her marriage. In the case of the death by accident of a married 
woman who, in consequence of the disablement of her husband, had 
b^n either entirely or partially supporting her family, the husband and 
children have similar rights to those mentioned for the members of a fam¬ 
ily whose head had been killed by accident. If the deceased had parents or 
grand parents whom she was entirely or partially supporting I:>y lK‘r laf ?oiir, 
these have a right to a pension equal to 1/5 of the annual wage of the in¬ 
sured person. If the relatives are of the first and second degree, tliose of 
the first degree have rights prior to those of the second. Orplianed gmiich* 
children have also a right to pensions up to their 15th. year. 

The pensions for heirs must not exceed altogether 3/5 of the wages 
of the deceased, and if the pensions of the consort, children and graiulcliild- 
len absorb these 3/5, the other relatives have no claim. 

Instead of having the injured person cared for at home and paying 
Mm a pension, the co-operative society may have him placed in a hospital 
Ih'Ml^at coticerns^ the consent of the injured person, the subsidy payable 
, ;tb'\his Mmily, the determination of the new' pensions and the 'question of 
; the" beneficiary's residence abroad, the prescriptions are closely analogous 
'to those' that we have been examining in relation to sick ness insurance. 
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Communes and Federations of Communes may, with the consent of 
the superior admiiiistra.tive authorities, decide that the pensions be paid, 
up to the amount of 2/3 of the wage, not in money but in kind. This pro¬ 
vision, however, may be made only with regard to those insured persons 
who i;nhabit the same district. It is the Coiiiniiuie where the insured 
person lives which grants the pension in kind, and which can recover the 
value of the pensions so paid from the co-operative society. The value 
of these payments in kind is determined by the superior administration.''' 
\ 

(c) THE ORGANISATION, ADMINISTRATION AND CONTROL OF CO-OPERATIVE 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES. 

The institutes (Trdger) for accident insurance are the co-operative soci¬ 
eties of agricultural employers founded in the local district (Provinces, 
States). The employer, in the insurance meaning of the term, is the person 
on whose account the undertaking is carried on. Fur aperwSon to become 
a compulsory member of a professional co-operative society, the under¬ 
taking in which lie is engaged must belong to the category of 
undertakings with which the co-operative society is concerned, and must 
have its headquarters in the latteFs district. All tlie real estate belonging 
to one proprietor is considered as one farm. The members may be 
represented in tlie co-operative society by their representatives. The 
members or their legal representatives who are not in enjoyment of their 
ci\'dl rights have no voting rights. 

Ill order to keep up to date in the numlier of its members, the Conmxtoal 
authority is botuid to give notice to the management of the' co-operat¬ 
ive society of every n,ew undertaking wliich is started, sending the 
ii'ifonimtion tlirougli the Insurance Office. The head of the undertaking 
must give notice to tlie co-operative society within the period prescribed 
in tlie rules of any clnuige in the person for whom the undertaking is car¬ 
ried on. He is responsilile for the payments up to the expiration of the 
working year during which the notification of the change is made, without, 
however, exonerating his successor from the same responsibilility. 

The administration of tlic co-operative societies and the 'Order of their 
operations is regulated by the rules decided on by the assembly of the,;asso-^ 
ciatiou, which must contain: i. the name, head quarters and'province of 
the co-operative society ; 2. the composition,'rights and obligations of the 
iiianageineiit; 3, the form of the announcements" of the decisions'' of the 
management and of its signature,'the way in which the management makes 
its resolutions and its repreS'entatioh with outsiders;' 4. the constitutionof 
the commission (Amschuss) of the'■co-operative; society fot' issuing; rules 
in regard to complaints ; 5. the compositioii and'Convocation'of themsshm;-*; 
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bly and the way in which it makes its resolntions; 6. the voting right 
of members and the verification of their powers; 7. the representation 
of the co-operative society in the management; 8* the amount of the 
compensation to be paid to the representatives of the persons insured; 
9, the basis of the distribution of the payments (premiums) aiid^ if they 
are not divided according to the assessments, the procedure that is to be 
followed in the estimation and fixing of it; 10. the procedure to be foil- 
,,,pwed on the opening of new undertakings, modifications in those already 
' existing or changes in proprietorship; ii. the arrangements in ccmse- 
quence of the cessation of an undertaking or of change in the propri¬ 
etorship, especially as regards the guarantees to be furnished for the pay¬ 
ments when the undertaking comes to an end ; 12. the preparatioin exam¬ 
ination and reception of the annual statement; 13. the execution of 
the provisions passed for the prevention of accidents and the supervision 
of undertakings; 14. the procedure to be followed at the time of the 
notification and of the retirement of insured heads of undertakings ; 15. 
the method of publishing announcements; 16. the amendments of the 
rules; 17. what persons are to be considered as professional lal)oitrers. 

As to the organs of the co-operative society, they are composed, on 
the one hand, of the management, and, on the other, of the general as¬ 
sembly. It is the province of the assembly to select the members of the 
management, to amend the rules, to approve the balance sheets and 
to fix the compensation for loss, of time and travelling expenses to the 
members of the management. Only the agricultural or forestry mem¬ 
bers of the co-operative society or their representatives can become part 
of the management. The assembly of the rural co-operative society may, 
with the approval of the superior administrative authority, delegate to 
the organs representing the local administration, either altogether or in 
part, the examination and receipt of the annual statement. In cotisecitietice 
of this delegation, the rights and obligations of the executive aittliorities 
of the association pass to the executive authorities of the local administra¬ 
tion.' 

Outside the questions in regard to which the competence of the as¬ 
sembly is expressly declared, the administration of the co-operative so¬ 
ciety is carried on by the management, whose services are grati:iito!is on 
principle. In addition to the investment of the funds of the co-operative 
society, the chief business of the management of the co-ooperative societies 
„ '-the determination ' of the pensions. The district of the co-operative society 
is subdivided for this purpose into local sections. The heads of these 
sections decide in any case of accident, whether to give: i. medical 
^a Temporary pension; 3. admission into a hospital; 4, 
heirs ; 5. compensation in the case' of death. The other 
cases v^e::idecided' by the management of the co-operative society* 
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If it is so decided in the titles, the 5 cases above mentioned may also be 
submitted to the competence of the m.anageinent, or to that of a commiss¬ 
ion or its representative. If the accident is of a stispicions character, the 
co-operative society may make an additional inquiry, either personally or 
through the Insurance Office. If the society is of the opinion that its in- 
erests are in imminent danger, it may also demand information from cert¬ 
ain authorities. By a special provision of the State legislature, the in¬ 
surance offices may be charged to make the inquiry in each of case 
accident. 

When the question is one of granting, refusing or changing a pension, 
giving medical attendance to a sick person at his own home or putting 
him in a hospital, granting round sums as compensation, compensation 
for a death or pensions to the heirs, the judgment of the competent admin¬ 
istrative body is given in writing ; it must be given in detail and must 
bear the signature of the chairman. When the question concerns the 
granting of a pension to an injured person, the degree of the claimant's 
incapacity for work must be made evident. If, in consequence of the in¬ 
jury, a pension cannot be granted definitely at once, the co-operative so¬ 
ciety may fix a provisional pension for 2 years, at the end of which per¬ 
iod the definite pension is fixed. The person insured has the right of lodg¬ 
ing a complaint in writing against this decision with the co-operative 
society, provided that he makes the complaint within one month, and 
he has a right to be heard personally by the co-operative society or by 
the insurance office. The co-operative society must hear the opinion of 
the doctor who has attended the injured person. The protest against the 
new calculation of pension must not be addressed to the co-operative 
society, lint to the insurance office. 

The control of the professional co-operative societies is generally ex¬ 
ercised by tlie Imperial Insurance Office, or by the State Office in those 
States whicli ]>ossess one. A certain number of cases' are expressly re¬ 
served for the State Offices, when there are any, while others that concern 
the co-operative societies of several States are under the control of the 
■Imperial' Office. 


(d) Sources of Eevi$nue. 

In insurance against accidents it is, as we have seen, the heads of 
'undertakings alone who supply the funds. The yearly expenditure of 
insurance' for the payments to be made is covered by 'the premiums of the 
members of the co-operative society, who are generally taxed for this pur¬ 
pose in accordance with a system 'based on the number of workers necessary 
for each undertaking and-on the class of 'risks ,to which' thC' persons 
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employed iti the undertaking are exposed. The number of days' work 
necessary every year tor the working of an undertaking is estimated for 
each head of an undertaking, the number of workmen employed inid the 
duration of their labour being taken into consideration. It may ht 
settled in the rules that the service given ^ by domestic servants and others 
is to be estimated separately. The payment for the labour of the em¬ 
ployees of the undertaking, the professional labourers, the heads of under¬ 
takings and the members of his family who are not insured must not enter 
into the calculation. The rules may prescribe uniform payments, on a 
scale to be settled at the time, for undertakings in which 5 persons at most 
are regularly employed. 

The administrative body of the co-operative society has to conceni 
itself with the estimation and the classification of the ixndertakings accord¬ 
ing to the class of risks. 

Another method of division is that in accordance with the assessments. 
It may be applied only when the regional law does not exclude the members 
of the employer's family from the insurance and when the division accord¬ 
ing to the work done and the categories of the risks is not convenient. The 
rules may also arrange that the premiums shall be paid as additional pay¬ 
ments on the taxes. In order that this system may be introduced it 
must always be voted by two thirds of the assembly of the co-operative 
society. The payment is then estimated in a percentage of the land tax. 
As for those enterprises which are attached to the undertaking, the em¬ 
ployees, professional labourers, etc., and the persons optionally insured must 
make additional payments which are fixed by the rules. 

In case the division in accordance with the taxing list is admiss¬ 
ible, the rules may fix another suitable basis for the collection of the prem- 
itims, such, for instance, as the kind of cultivation, the area on which 
the land tax is paid, the net income regularly yielded on an average f)'y 
the landed estate, including the buildings standing on them and serving, 
for^ the same work the proportional value of which is obtained by inulti- 
this net income by 25. 

As to insurance against accidents, we must add lieui a special section 
concerning: 

{e) PrEVKMIVE measures AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 

We have already seen, in our statistical introduction, tlie enormous 
importance of the preventive measures in relieving the co-operative so- 
,, cieties, from, the payment of future pensions. For their facilitation, 
'compels the professional co-operative societies to establisli a 
on-v ' ' 

t,;theTnstitutions and measures that must be arranged for l>y t|ie' 
\ '%ti®tbers^;iu'Their undertakings in order to prevent accidents ; 
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2. the precautions that must be taken by insured persons in the 
undertakings in order to avoid accidents. 

The project for this regtilation must be presented to the Imperial 
Insurance Office. 

The regulation is voted at a sitting of the management, to which an 
equal number of insured persons with voting rights, elected from amongst 
the representatives of the insured at the insurance office, must be added. 
The Office of the Empire must also be asked to send a representative. 
When the co-operative society is administered by the State authorities 
or by the institutes of the local administration, representatives of the 
employers and of the insured persons are called upon, in equal number, 
to decide and vote on the measures to be taken for the prevention of 
accidents The employers' representatives are then taken from amongst 
the agricultural employer assessors of the superior insurance offices of the 
district and drawn for by lot by the chairman, at a sitting of the execu- 
tive of the local administrative body or of that authority itself. 

The regulations, which will be subject to revision every year, must be 
fixed on the walls in the premises of the undertaking, so that every labourer 
may be aware of their contents and conform to them. When an employer 
employs foreign workmen, the regulations must also be |)ublished in the 
language of these foreigners. 

The co-operative societies must supervise the carrying out of these 
regulations. They are authorised and obliged, for this purpose, to provide 
themselves with an adequate technical supervising staff. The employers 
must allow this staff access to the premises in which the undertak¬ 
ing is carried on, and the same facilities must be allowed to the 
delegates of the co-operative society and the permanent members 
of tlie Imperial Office, who must bind themselves to maintain trade secrets. 

(/) FKNAE l>ROVISIONS. 

With regard to the penalties and fines that may be inflicted by the 
management of the co-operative society, the following must be':first 

mentioned. 

1. the penalties inflicted on members of the co-operative society 
and on the persons insured, in consequence of the non-observance of the 
regulations established with the object of avoiding accidents; 

2 . the penalties inflicted on the members of the co-operative society 

when they have not given notice of the accident to the society within the 
required time ;' ; ^ 

, Eurther, the employers may be sentenced tO' pay^' a fine' not exc^edffig, 
5 (k) 'toarks ; 
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3. when data, the inaccuracy of which is known, or ought to be 
known to them, are contained in the statement of the total salaries or 
wag« made for the division of the premiums, in explanations supplied 
to the competent administrative body of the co-operative society for the 
arrangement of the various categories of the risks, in information forwarded 
by them for the estimation of the work done or forwarded as to the 
conditions of their enterprise or of their workmen, in an announcement 
or notification made concerning a change of proprietorship or modifi¬ 
cations in the undertaking. 

The management ma}^ also inflict fines not exceeding 300 marks when 
the employers: 

4. do not make the obligatory declarations in tlie required time in 
regard to the wages paid or the classes of risk, or do not conform to the 
prescriptions of the rules in regard to the termination of an enterprise 
or a chailge of proprietorship. 

§ 15. — Insurance against Invalidity and in Favour of Meirs* 

(a) PERSONS COMPUrSORIUY AND OPTIONAWY INSURED. 

Insurance against iipalidity is compulsory, from the isth. year: 
i'. for workmen, assistants, journeymen, apprentices and domestic servants ; 
and 2. for employees, foremen, etc. employed on farms, when these 
two categories of persons are working for wages and the whole of their 
annual wage does not exceed 2,000 marks. Tor persons employed in 
the house and not paid in money the insurance is not cornpulsoiyu The 
Federal Council may decide whether, and to what extent, persons who work 
at home must be insured and, to what extent persons giving temf)orary 
serrdee should be dispensed from the obligation of insurance. 

The Federal Council may also dispense foreign workers from this 
obligation when the administrative authorities only permit their sojourfi 
in the Empire for a limited period. The insurance preniimn which would 
be due from the emplo^^er if the question were one of a workuuiii of the 
country must all the same be paid to the insurance institute in this case. 
Persons employed by the Imperial Government, a vState, a Conmiime or 
,an insurance institute,' who receive, for themselves and for their widows 
^ p^sions corresponding to the first class payments of the invalidity iri- 
sprmree, axe likewise , exempted from compulsory insurance ; and those per¬ 
sons also are exempted who are in receipt of an invalidity pension or an 
inheritance pension from social insurance institutes. 

I'. 0 % the request of the wage-earner, those persons to whom the' Empire, 
a State, a Commune ,or an insurance institution has allowed a pension, 
m allowance while unemployed or some similar allowance, wliicli is not less 
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in axiH'Riiit tliaii the insurance payments, and whose heirs have also a right 
to a siti)si<iy, may he freed from the insurance obligation. The following 
persons may also l)e exempted, at their request; young persons who, dur¬ 
ing or after their University studies are employed in practical agriculture 
in view of a superior profession exempt from the compulsory insurance; 
persons who in the course of a civil year do not work for wages for more 
than 12 weeks in a certain season, or for more than 50 da^rs altogether, 
and who, in addition to this work, do not live on their earnings. Tl^ 
exemption takes effect at the time when the request is sent to the insur¬ 
ance institute. 

The right of taking out an optional insurance with the invalidity in¬ 
surance institutions belongs to: i. employers who do not as a rule employ 
insured workers, or 2 at most and persons who work at home; 
2. employees, foremen, etc., employed in undertakings and earning a salary 
of more than 2,000 marks ; 3, persons who are not in receipt of wages, but 
who work for board and lodging ; 4. those persons who do special work 
and are dispensed from the instirance obligation by decree of the Federal 
Council. 


(h) THI-: TNSURANCI^ PAYMENlXS FOR INVALIDITY AND IN FAVOUR OF HEIRS. 

The payments of this branch of insurance are miiltifarious. In ac¬ 
cordance with tlie nature of the insurance, the prevailing payments are 
in pensions or in capital, payment in the form of medicine playing only 
a very secondary part. The following may be distinguished amongst 
the payments : i. pensions for invalidity' or old age; 2. compensation to 
widows iind in certain cases to widowers ; 3. compensation to orphans, 

. ,ln order to obtain ati, invalidity and old a^e pension, the candidate 
must; I. either be incapacitated or have reached the age of 70 years; 
2. have been insurtxl for a, certain rainiinum of time, and his rights mitvSt 
not liave lapsed, 

The compensation to heirs is granted if the deceased had been insured 
at' the time of his death for the minimum of time, and if his 'right to the 
payiiieiits (/I had not lapsed at the time. 

The compensation to the widow and orphans is allowed, on the; contrary,^ 
putside the preceding circumstances, only when the widow, at the time the 
p)aymeiit is made, fulfills the condition^ of the waiting^'period [Wartezeit) 
and her right {Anwartschaft) ,npt^ lapsed In any- case,^^ pensions 
referring back to a period of' more than one year' from the sending in ' of 
the' request cannot be paid, unless the clairriant was prevented from mak¬ 
ing' her request^ by, circumstances over which; shC', had. no control. 
.'SUted persons who cause' their incapacity deliberately lo'se all right to the 
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pension. If the person insured has been incapacitated through committing 
a crime or a criminal offence, the pension may be either diminished 
or refused. If the insured person lived abroad, whilst his family, which 
was either entirely or to a large extent supported by his labours, contin¬ 
ued to live in the territory of the Empire or in its Colonies, the pension 
may be paid to it. 

a) The inmMity pension is due, without regard to age, to the insured 
person who has become incurably invalided in consequence of an illness or 
infirmity, that is to say, if he is no longer able to earn more than a third 
of the wages that healthy persons of his class usually earn, in the place 
where he lives. The pension (which is then called a sick pension) is also 
granted to those persons who are not yet definitely ill, but whose tcun- 
porary invalidity has lasted more than 26 weeks in succession. 

The old age pension is granted from the completion of the yotli, year, 
even if the person insured is not invalided. 

The widow's pension is paid to the widow who is definitely invalided or 
to the widow who is temporarily invalided for more than 25 weeks in suc¬ 
cession, after the death of her insured husband. When an insured woman, 
who supported her invalided husband and her family either for the most 
part or entirely, dies, her husband is allowed a pension, if he fulfils the above- 
mentioned conditions. If the insured father or mother, the stipport of 
a family, die, the legitimate orphans have a right to a pension up to the 
completion of their fifteenth year. 

As to illegitimate children, they receive a pension only in the case 
of the death of their mother, if she is insured. In the case of an orphan’s 
pension it is of no consequence whether the mother was married at the time 
of death or not. In case that the deceased either entirely or largely 
supported the orphans of a deceased son or daughter, these grandchild¬ 
ren, if they are indigent and have not yet reached the age of 15 years* have 
a right to the orphans’ pension. ■ The pension of heirs l:)egitis from the {lay 
on which the insured support of the family dies. The heirs of aii iiisirred 
foreigner who are not living in the Empire at the time of his death, have 
a right to only one half the payments, after the deduction of the Empire's 
contribution. The Federal Council may decide for some exceptions to 
this rule, however, in the case of citizens of certain foreign States which 
have reciprocal agreements in the matter of social insurance. The pay¬ 
ments are not due to the heirs when they have wilfully caused the death 
of the insured person. 

Payments in kind may be substituted for the money payments granted 
to instited agriculturists in t^^ proportion of 2/3, when the Communes, 

' with the^consent 'of tlie superior administrative authorities, set forth in 
their rules'that, the ■claimants are in the habit of receiving their wages in 
Mnd, and if they are willing to accept these payments instead of money. 
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If the claimant is an orphan, the guardian and the chamber of guardians 
iTiust also give their consent. The value of the commodities is fixed at 
an average price l)y the superior administrative authorities. The rules 
may aiithoiisc tlie niaiiagement to put invalided persons into a private 

asyltiiii. 

(p) Medical attendmice may be granted to an insured person or to a 
widow for the pitr|)ose of preventing their invalidity. As a preventive 
iiieasiire th«i institute may place sick persons in a hospital or a private asy- 
Imn. The prescriptions are practically the same, in regard to the consent 
of the sick person and the compensation to his family, as those that we 
have examined for sickness insurance. 

(y) As far as the right to a pension is concerned the beginning, the stop¬ 
page and the end of the waiting period [Anwartschaft) must be studied. 

The right to an invalidity pension can only arise, in case the insured 
person has paid at least 100 weekly contributions {premiums), after the 
payment of two httndred, and in any other case after the payment of five 
litindred weekty preminms. For the old age pension it is always necessary 
that 1,200 weekly premiums have been paid. 

By the payment of these premiums the insured person acquires a 
right to a pension in the case of accident or old age. But it is not merely 
necessary that the aninimum number of piemitims have been paid; the 
right of candidattire must also be preserved. 

This ceases if the insured person, in the course of two consecutive 
years arul in the case of compulsory insurance, has not paid at least 20 
weekly preiirituiis, and in the case of optional insurance at least 40 weekly 
premiums. It must also be mentioned that the period passed in military 
service, during illness or when the insured person is receiving a pension 
for invalidity, old age or accident (of the value of at least 1/5 the full pen¬ 
sion) is coiisidered £is if the premium had been paid during this time. The 
right to payments {Anwartschajl) revives when the individual resumes 
an occupation entailing compulsory iu.surance or when, in resuming the 
optioiKil insurance, lie has completed payment of 200 weekly premiums. 
If, under tliese conditions, the insured person has passed his 60th. year, his 
rights {Ammiftsekajt) cannot he resumed unless he has paid 1,000 weekly 
premiums liefore reaching that age, or, if he is more than forty years of 
age, lie inttst have previously made 500. weekly payments. 

The amount of the invalidity and old age pensions is based, on the 
aiiniber of weekly premiums {Beiiragswochen). Each pension in these two 
categories is increased by an annual contribution of 50 marks paid by the 
Empire. . , 

The calculations for the invalidity pension,,are based on the 500 
weekly .premiums* If the number of weekly'premiums isdn reality less, than 
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500,' those which are lacking are considered as being made for class L 
If the mtmber is higher than 500, the lower class premiums are eliminated. 

There are 5 classes of wage-earners altogether, so that the pension is 
first of all dependent on the class to which the 500 preminnis serving as 
a basis belong, and secondarily on the class of the other premiums. For 
each of the 500 premiums serving as a basis there are paid : 


12 

pfennigs 

for 

Class 

I 

14 

» 

» 

)) 

II 

16 

» 

» 

» 

III 

18 

)) 

)) 

» 

IV 

20 

)) 

)) 

» 

V 


For the snbseqnent premiums the pension increases by : 


3 pfennigs for 


6 )) » 

8 » » 

10 )) » 

12 » » 


Class I 

» II 

» III 

)) IV 

» V 


The weeks of military service, illness or the enjoyment of a pension 
are counted as if paid by contributions of the Ilnd. Class. 

As to the old age pension, the maximum number of weekly premiums 
considered in the calculation is 1,200. If there are many more, only those 
of the highest class are considered. If the number of premiums is less 
than 400, those which are lacking are reckoned as belonging to the Ilnd. 
Class. The annual pension, in addition to the subsidy of the Empire, 
is 60, 90, 120, 150 and 180 marks for the 5 classes of wage-earner. If the 
premiums paid have been of several different classes, an average is taken. 

(s) The pensions may be definitely refused : i. when the claimant is 
not invalided ; 2. if the insured person refuses, without a reasonable mot¬ 
ive, to submit to the medical treatment ordered by the insurance insti¬ 
tute ; 3. in certain cases already examined the pensions of widows and 
orphans cease when the recipients are no longer indigent; 4, if the pen¬ 
sions have been granted to the family of an insured person who wa.s l,)e- 
lieved to be dead, and it is discovered that he is still living. 

The payment of the pension may, lastly, be suspended : i. when in¬ 
validity and old age pensions have been granted at the same time as an 
accident pension of more than 7 % times the basis of the invalidity pension; 
2. when, added to an accident pension, the pensions granted to a widow 
or widower exceed three and a half times, and that to the orphans three 
thnes'; the invalidity pension serving as a basis which the insured person 
who was the support of his family would have had at the time of his death ; 
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3. the pension is suspended when the claimant is detained in prison or in 
a house of correction. If he has a family that he has been supporting, 
however, the family receives the pension. 4. when the beneficiary is volunt¬ 
arily living abroad ; 5. when a claimant of foreign nationality is inter¬ 
dicted from sojourning in the land in consequence of a criminal condem¬ 
nation. 

If a claimant of foreign nationality should go back to his own country, 
he may be granted from the insurance, with his consent, a round sum as 
compensation equal to 3 times his annual pension, or, if he is in receipt 
of an orphan's pension, one and a half times the annual pension. 

When an individual has a right to several invalidity and heirs' pensions, 
the lesser pension is suspended from the day on which the accumulation 
begins. 


(c) Organisation, Administration and Supervision 
OF Insurance Institutions. 

The invalidity and old age insurance institutions are genuine State 
institutions, each of which is generally founded for one province or one 
State. Several confederated States, however, may be permitted to have 
a common institution between them. Such an institution can be founded 
only with the authorisation of the Federal Council, competent for all 
the ordinary insured persons of the district. Each institute must have 
rules which indicate, in addition to the head quarters and the district: 
I. its denomination ; 2. the number of employers and insured persons 
attached to the management; 3. the enumeration of the subjects 
which must be dealt with and resolved in the presence of representatives 
of the employers and tlie insured persons; 4, the numberof members 
of the committee, the method of its convocation, its rights and duties, 
the nomination of its chairman, the method of taking decision and its 
representation outsiders persons; 5. the form of the announcements by 
the managemei'it, its signature in the name of the institute, the way in 
which the management passes its resolutions, its representation with out¬ 
siders ; 6. the representation of the Insurance Institute with the manage¬ 
ment ; 7. the amoiint of the compensations payable to the representatives 
of fibe employers and the insured persons ; 8. the composition of the bal¬ 
ance sheet; 9. the composition and approval of the budget, in so far as 
the supreme administrative authorities do not intervene; 10. the public¬ 
ation of the annual statements ; ii. the mode of the publications; 12. the 
amendment of the rules. 

These rules serve as regulations for the administration of the institu¬ 
tions, which is entrusted to the management to, the extent authorised by;^ 
the text of the law or the rules* 
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Tiie Biaiiagement includes one or more employees of the Commune 
or the State in which the institute has its headquarters. Outside these 
ordinary members there are some extraordinary members represent™ 
ing the employers and the workers. If the number of ordinary employees 
is larger than that of the extraordinary members, a certain number must 
abstain from voting, so that the votes of the two classes may be equal 

In addition to the management there is a committee composed in equal 
degree of the representatives of the employers and those of the workers 
living in the district of the insurance institute. The following business is 
within the province of this committee : i. the election of the extraordinary 
members of the management; 2. the preparation of the balance sheet; 3. the 
approval of the budget; 4. the changes in the rules. Certain kinds of busi¬ 
ness, such as the purchase and sale of real estate of a higher value than 
1,000 marks, and reinsurance, must be settled by the management and the 
committee together. ' 

As to the administration of the funds of the institute it is stipulated 
that a quarter at least of these funds must be invested in bonds of the 
Empire or of the confederated States. The. remainder must be used for 
the purchase of bonds affording the guarantee of trustee investiments or 
Communal bonds. 

The request for a pension must not be addressed to the institute itself, 
as in the other branches of insurance, but to the insurance office of the dis¬ 
trict. By way of exception the supreme administrative authorities may 
also charge another Communal or State bureau with these functions. The 
following must be sent in together with the request: the receipts (stamps) 
of the weekly premiums, the medical certificate in the case of invalidity 
and the birth certificate in the case of old age. The expenses connected 
with the medical certificate must be paid by the applicant, but when the 
office has accepted his request as justified, this sum will be reimbursed to him. 

The office makes an inquiry into the case, with the assistance of the 
representatives of the employers and the insured. 

When the question is one of old age pensions, orphans’ pensions, com¬ 
pensation to widows or orphans or round sums in compensation, there is 
no need for verbal discussion. 

If the request appears to be unjustified from the beginning, the office 
suggests to the applicant that he withdraw it. If the request is accepted, 
the decision is notified to the applicant in a document signed by the 
chairman of the office. Any appeal against this decision must be lodged 
before the superior office, and an appeal against the decision of the latter 
may in certain cases be made to the Office of the Empire. 

'''The insurance institutes^ are under the control of the Empire Office, 
:"'hnd'vOf;the State Office when the sphere of action of the institute does 'not 
go beyond the territory of a confederated State. 
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(d) vSouRCEs OF Revenue. 

The funds providing the money to pay the insurance for invalidity 
and old age consist on the one hand of a subsidy from the Empire 
granted for each pension and each compensation for widows and orphans, 
and on the other hand of the weekly premiums paid, half by the em¬ 
ployers and half by the employees. 

The amount of the weekly premiums has been fixed by the Federal 
Council, up to December 31st., 1920. The assessment is renewed every 
10 years, and is based on the amount of the probable expenditure divided 
amongst all the persons insured. 

The persons insured are divided into 5 (I-V) classes of persons earn¬ 
ing wages of less than 350 marks, from 350 to 550, from 550 to 850, from 
850 to 1,150 and more than 1,150 marks. Their weekly premiums will 
up to 1920 be 16, 24, 32, 40 and 48 pfennigs. The periods passed in 
military service and when incapacitated from work through illness count 
as weeks for which the 2nd. class premiums have been paid. Illnesses 
which have been contracted deliberately by the insured person or in con¬ 
sequence of a fight, or those which are protracted beyond the duration of 
one year, are excepted from this rule. 

The premiums are paid on the stamp system, the stamp being affixed 
to the insurance paper of each wage-earner. The stamps of the different 
classes can be had from the Post Office. Each insurance paper bears the 
name of the person insured and of the insurance institute, and must be 
large enough to contain at least 52 stamps. As soon as the paper is filled, 
it must be renewed, and the new paper shows the duration of the preceding- 
insurance, the sickness and the military service. The papers must be 
renewed every two years, whether the old ones are filled or not. If an 
insurance paper should l)e lost, another one will be delivered, but the 
premiums which have been paid in can be entered only if the insured 
person is in a position to prove that they have been paid. Employers or 
other persons have no right to keep insurance papers belonging to others. 

The employer who has employed an insured worker during a week 
must pay the premium due from himself and the worker by sticking the 
necessary stamps on to the insurance paper, cancelling them by writing 
across them the date of the week for which the premium has been paid. 
If an insured person works for several employers in the course of one week, 
the first of the employers has to attach the stamp, but if neither this em¬ 
ployer nor the insured person himself carry out this task, then it must 
be done by the next employer, who, however, is entitled to be reimbursed 
for the expenditure by the first ernployer. The stamps have to be paid 
for by the employer, but he is authorised to deduct a sum equivalent to 
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half the value from the man's wage. These decliictions must be made 
at the proper period, and cannot be deducted at a later date if they 
have been forgotten. 

If the insured person prefers, he may pay the whole of the premium 
himself, in which case the employer has to reimburse him for his half of 
the legal premium.' 

Persons who are voluntarily insured may choose the class of wage- 
earner that they wish to belong to. They may continue the insurance 
even when^abroad, using the stamps of any insurance institution. 

Premiums which are paid more than two years after the proper date, 
or whichTn the case of the absence or an omission on the part of the person 
insured, are not sent in until four years after this date, are not valid. The 
period during which the payment of the premium remains valid in the case 
of optional insurance is one year. 

Premiums which have been paid by mistake count as if they had been 
paid for voluntary insurance. The person insured may claim these prem¬ 
iums within fa period of lo years provided that he has not received a 
pension during that time and that he had no intention of committing 
a fraud. 

The supreme administrative authorities have the right of deciding, 
in accord with the insurance institute, that the sickness insurance societies 
ox the local offices may receive the compulsory premiums. The rules of the 
insurance institute or of the Commune may, with the consent of the 
administrative authorities, be drawn up to this effect. The institution 
must ill this case grant compensation fixed by the administrative author¬ 
ities to the offices which receive the premiums. These offices receive 
the premiums as a rule at the same time as the sickness insurance 
premiums, that is, on the day when they fall due. 

Any questions that may arise in connection with the preniittnis are 
decided by the insurance office, and appeal may be made in the last 
resort to the superior office. 

The insurance institutes must see that the contributions are paid reg¬ 
ularly and that the amounts paid in are correct. The insurance offices 
may assist them in this task. In order to facilitate the control of the work, 
the employers may supply the Insurance office and the management of 
the institute with information in regard to the number and the wages of 
the workers they employ. 

(e) SupPEEiviENtARY Insurance. 

/Every person who is compelled or authorised to insure against inval- 
:idity\may,'at:any time and to an unlimited extent, add stamps which 
are ' called supplementary stamps on to his insurance paper. 'Each, 
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of these stamps is of the value of one mark, and they yield the insured per¬ 
son a supplementary pension in the case of invalidity. The aiiiount of 
the supplementary pension is 2 pfennigs per stamp per year from the pay¬ 
ment of the first premium. The calculations are made pet civil year from 
the beginning of the insurance np to the time that the invalidity 
takes place. The stamps which cannot be counted for the pension will 
be reimbursed to the person insured or to his heirs. The supplementary 
pension is paid either with the invalidity pension or separately, and al¬ 
ways a month in advance. If the supplementary pension should not 
exceed 60 marks a year, it may be substituted by a round stun, at the 
request of the claimant, and this round sum may in any case be paid 
straight away to the claimant if the latter gives up his residence in the Em¬ 
pire. The most interesting point about this supplementary pension is 
that the State has in this connection adopted the principle of private insu¬ 
rance in the place of the thrift principle of social insurance. 

(/) PENAL PROVISIONS. 

In order to guarantee the carrying out of the prescriptions of the in¬ 
validity insurance, the Code has generally established fines for the piiiiisli- 
meat of the infringement of a certain number of them. Thus it aitthorises : 
X. the management of the institutions to inflict fines not exceeding 500 
marks on those employers who do not deliver in time the registers and in¬ 
formation concerning their employees exacted by the law or, the insurance 
institutions, or on those who make alterations in these documents or omit 
items : 2. in case the employers do not in time attach the stamps for the 
wage-earners who are subject to compulsory insurance, or if they delay 
paying in the insurance premiums to the offices charged to receive them, 
the management of this institute may punish these persons with a fine not 
exceeding 300 marks and at the same time compel them to pay the amount 
or twice the amount of the insurance premiums which are in atrear, 
which stuns will be collected in the same way as the Communal taxes; 
3. the insurance office may inflict a fine not, exceeding 300 marks on the 
employers who, deliberately and in spite of the obligation resting upon 
them,, do not give notice of the workers they have in their employ, and a 
fine not exceeding 100 marks on those who omit giving this information 
through negligence; 4. fines not exceeding 300 marks or imprisonment 
may be inflicted, (a) on employers who deliberately impose greater deduc¬ 
tions than those admitted by the law on their employees : (6) on the em¬ 
ployees who deliberately make deductions for contributions that they have 
not yet sent ^ to the insurance institute; {c) on bankrupt employers^ who- 
make deductions from the wages of the insured persons and do not im¬ 
mediately send these sums ho the insurance instituteon'the, employees>^ 
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who make greater deductions than those admitted by the law ; (^) on those 
persons who unduly refuse to return the insurance papers to the insured 
persons; 5. fines not exceeding 300 marks, or imprisonment: on those 
insured persons who deliberately get their employers to reimburse them 
for higher premiums than those admitted by the law, or who have the 
same sum reimbursed by several employers, or who get their employers 
to reimburse them for premiums which they have not sent into the insnt” 
ance institute. 

The following offences are punished as misdemeanours; i. On the 
employers who embezzle the sums kept back from their employees for^ 
insurance or sent hj the insured person with that intention, in addition 
to imprisonment, a fine not exceeding 3,000 marks be inflicted 
and the ir civil rights taken away, but when there are extenuating 
circumstances the fine only be inflicted. The person (employee) 
representing the employer in his business is liable equally with the em¬ 
ployer himself. A secondary responsibility is incurred by the employer : 
a) if he was aware of an illicit act; b) if he does not take the necessary 
cate in choosing his representative. 

Punishment is also inflicted on the employer who makes marks or 
by the regulations, who falsifies the stamps, 
buyffli&tlil'pS^'Wn account or uses stamps which have been cancelled. 

The superior ofl&ces recognise in the last resort appeals against the 
penal preovisions passed by the managements of the institutes and the 
insurance offices.' 


§ 16. — Conclusion. 

Before concluding, we wish to call attention to two questions: (a) the 
way in which the different insurance institutes should collaborate in order to 
avoid conflict; and (b) the pecuniary burden which will he laid upon German 
agriculture henceforth in consequence of the extension of social insurance, 
(a) The first question is easier to deal with than the second. During the 
long period that social insurance has been in existence in Germany, exper¬ 
ience has been gained and utilised in the drawing up of the fifth book of 
the Code, which regulates this question. It is obvious that triple rela¬ 
tions may exist between these three branches of insurance : 

As far as regards (a) relations between sickness insurance and accident in- 
' ^,;Si$rance, it must first be pointed out that the obligation of the sickness 
insurance societies to make the payments still remains in force, although the 
" insur^ person has a right to compensation ‘ for injury against. a co- 
operative accident insurance society ; but after the payments pr^iscribed 
bjr'''''the daw or the rules have been made to an insured person who had 
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a ligM dmiiig tiie same period to a payment for an accident, the sickness 
iiistiraiice society may ask that its expenditure be reimbursed to it in the^ 
proportion of the rights of the insured person. 

The society cannot reimburse itself for this expenditure out of the com¬ 
pensation in the case of death or out of the pension for an accident, except 
in the cases provided for by the law. If the society pays compensation in 
the case of death, it can be reimbursed from the compensation paid from 
the accident insurance. As to the medical attendance granted to sick 
persons either at home or in a hospital, the society may demand the ^/g of 
the wage which-serves as a basis. For maintenance at a hospital it 
mky claim of this wage, but only in the case that the insured person 
is receiving a pension for an accident. 

To reimburse itself for these payments the society cannot demand 
more than the halt of the pension paid to the insured person by the ac¬ 
cident insurance institution for the same period during which the pay¬ 
ments of the society were made. There is an exception to this rule if the 
sick person is in an asylum, when the demand for reimbursement may 
comprise the whole of the pension. All right to reimbursement ceases, 
however, if the demand has not been made within a period of three 
months from the time the payments of the society were made. When, on 
the other hand, a co-operative accident insurance society has granted 
the legal payments to an insured person during a period when he had the 
same right to payment from a sickness insurance society, the society 
must reimburse the co-operative society completely ^for the expenses 
connected with the illness and the half of the wages serving as a basis. 

The sickness insurance societies are obliged to give notice to the 
co-perative societies within a period of three days in the case of sick person^ 
who have been injured iii an accident which will in all probability entitle 
the in snred person after 13 weeks illness to the payments due in cases of 
accident., 

In the case of an illness caused by an accident, the co-operative so¬ 
ciety may^ as we have seen, take over the treatment of the sick person at'^ 
once. During the first 13 weeks, the payments must be equal to those 
which would have been paid to the insured person by the insurance societies 
in accordance with the law or with the rules, but the societies must reimburse 
the co-operative society for the amount of the payments made during this 
period, in the same way as we have already observed for the opposite case. 
If the co-operative society entrusts the care of the sick person, on the other 
hand, to the sickness insurance society for a longer period than the 13 
' .weeks fallowed for the illness, the expenses incurred have then to be reim-- 
"hursed^;Fy'the co-operative society. 

Any litigation between the funds ^ and the co-operative societies rare 
settled in the first and only resort by the’ insurance office. 
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(p) The fehtions between the sickness insurance and the invalidity in- 
mrance institutes follow rules which are analogous to those above-men¬ 
tioned. The institute may thus concern itself with the care of the sick 
person during the first 13 weeks or in.ay leave the person to the care of the 
society beyond this period. If, in consequence of these measures, the in¬ 
stitute makes charges on the societies which are not provided for by the 
law or by the rtiles, it must reimburse them for the surplus charges, 

. (7) The relations between the co-operative accident insurance societies 
and the invalidity insurance institutes arise mainly from the obligation on the 
part of the institutes to pay the invalidit}^ or heirs’ pensions to an insured 
invalided person or to the heirs of an insured person who has died from an 
accident up to the time when the accident pension is paid. In this case, 
the expenditure in excess of the legal payments of the institute must be 
xeimbursed by the co-operative society. If the invalidity and the heirs’ 
pensions are paid during a period when the insured person had a right to 
an accident pe?:ision, this pension may be demanded directly by the in¬ 
stitute as indemnification. When the institute has granted medical attend¬ 
ance to an insured person injured in an accident, the co-operative society 
is obliged to reimburse the institute in the proportion to which it has 
been relieved by the payments of the institute. 

(&) A much more delicate question than that of the relations, of the 
insurance institutes is that of the expenditure resulting from the social in¬ 
surance for agriculture. In fact, it has been calculated that the innovations 
of the new Code will increase the charges of the whole of the social insurance 
in Germany, for the employers by 100 million marks, and for the insured 
persons by 4 million marks. This general increase is due mainly; i. to 
the extension of sickness insurance to agricultural labourers, domestic 
servants, home workers, etc., and 2, to the introduction of insurance in 
favour of heirs. 

As to the extension of sickness insurance, it will mean a supplementary 
charge of 30 million marks to the employers and 30 millions to the insured 
persons, while the introduction of insurance in favour of heirs will add 20 
more millions to the charge of the workers. This new charge of 50 mill¬ 
ions which the workers would have to bear, however, is lessened by the 
new distribution of the premiums for sickness insurance, half of which will 
henceforth be borne by the employers, instead of only a third, lightening 
the burden on the workers by 46 millions. 

As regards the additional burden that agriculture will have to bear 
henceforth, we have no exact data. Taking account of the fact that a 
certaih number of districts in Prussia and 14 confederated States already 
teve compulsory sickness insurance for agricultural labourers, we get an addi¬ 
tional figure of only 3 millions of persons subject to this branch of insurance* 
The expenditure simply for the sick pensions which these 2,986,000 per- 
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sotis will receive annually is estimated, according to the data of the Code, 
at 12,148,533 marks, or 7.07 marks per individual, to which must be added 
the expenditure and pensions for confinement and compensation for deaths, 
so that the total expenditure for this branch of insurance would be from 
11.60 to 12 marks per insured person (without including the adininistratioii 
expenses). 

An interesting study of the burden per hectare on agricultural land 
from social insurance was made by M. de Batocki-Bledaii in a lecture given 
at the Prussian Bandesokonomie-Kollegiuni. Although this study 
dealt with East Prussia only, that is to say, with a province devoted to 
large crops, where paid labour plays an important role, and although also 
it was based on a limited number of undertakings only, it is of very great 
importance to agriculture, because up to the present moment it is, unhap¬ 
pily, the only study of the kind in existence. From the data which have 
been worked out by M. de Batocki-Bledau it appears that the burden'per 
hectare varies considerably, according as the question is one :* 

(1) of small rural lands (from 10 to 50 hectares) ; 

(2) of large rural lands (from 50 to 100 hectares) ; 

(3) of small feudal lands (from 100 to 250 h.) 

(4) of large proprieties (above 250 hectares). 

For lands of the first category the legal payments for social insurance 
have up to the present been 1.2 marks per hectare and the actual payments 
1.6 marks; the legal payments will probably be 2.4 and the actual ones 
3.5 marks. For the second category, the payments are 1.4 and 2.3, and 
will be 2.6 and 3.8 marks ; for the third category, they are at present 
1.3 and 2.2 they will be, 2.4 and 3.4 ; for the fourth category, they are 
at present 1.4 and 2.2, and they will be 2.7 and 3.7. 

The actual burden, in relation to the wages paid in the course of 
the year, are for 

1st class .... 3.0 % and will be 6.7 % 

2nd » .... 4.1 % » » » 6.8 % 

3rd » .... 3.9 % » » » 6.1 % 

4th » .... 3.8 % » » » 6.4 % 

and, in relation to the estimated value for the land tax 

1st class .... 14.5 % and will be 32.3 % 

2iid » .... 19,1 % » » » 32.1 % 

3rd )) .... 20.8 % » » » 31-9 % 

4th » .... 18.1% » » » 3^*5% 

The future legal payments will be higher than the present legal pay- 
the first dass, by jig; in the secoiid, by 90 ; in the third, hj 
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91 ; and in the fotirtli by 89 %. The actual payments will be higher : 
in the first by 123 ; the second by 68 ; the third by 53 ; and the 4th, by 
68 %, while the difference between the percentage of the income as now 
estimated for the land tax, and the percentage as it will be nftei the 
new social reforms, is, for dhe first class 100 : 219 ; for the second, 100: 
170 ; for the third 100 : 153 ; for the fourth 100 : 169 ; and the difference 
between the present social insurance charge on wages in the course of the 
year and the percentage as it will be, is for the first class 100 : 223 ; for 
the second 100 : 166 ; in the third 100: 156 ; and for the fourth too: 168. 

It will be seen that the burden laid and to be laid on the Gerinan 
farmer by social insurance is very heavy. It is true that it will be a little 
lower fox other provinces and States of the Empire, because among 
the provinces of Prussia the agriculture of East Prussia has up to the pre¬ 
sent had to bear the heaviest burdens. But it is certain that the great 
social reform will require considerable sacrifices on the part of German 
agricultural employers, who, however, will perhaps be compensated to 
some extent afterwards by a decrease in the emigration of the rural popul¬ 
ation to the towns. 






FRANCE, 


I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 

The Application of the Law of April 5 th., 1910 
on Workmen’s and Feasants’ Pensions. 

We have already published in tMs Bulletin (i), the Note of the Min¬ 
ister of Labour interpreting Art. 23 of the Law of April 5th., 1910, as an 
obligation for employers or masters to keep back the amounts from the 
wages or salaries of their employees, even when the latter have not pre¬ 
sented the paper required by the law for the purpose of attaching the stamps 
thereon, and we have also mentioned that the employees had entered a 
protest against these sums being kept back. 

The Court of Cassation gave sentence against the appellant in the fol¬ 
lowing case: 

A master named Bellamy imposed a stoppage of 12 centimes out of 
four day^’ wages earned by one of his workmen, Carel, who refused to submit 
to the deduction, md appealed to the Council of arbiters of the Seine for 
the Chemical products industry. The Council gave sentence against the 
master fbr deducting the 12 centimes, and condemned him to pay 
the worker his full wages and to pay him in addition i franc damages 
for the delay. The master appealed to the Court of Cassation against 
this decision. 

By judgment delivered on December nth., 1911, the Court of Cassa¬ 
tion rejected the appeal, approving the sentence passed by the council 
of arbiters and the position taken up by the workman on the following 
pounds : 

(i) See Bulletin of Social and Economic IntelUgencCj Ilnd Year, No. ii, and la, 
pee. 191:1, p, 175. 
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'' Seeing that by tlie terms of' Art. 2 of the law of April 5tln, 19x0, 
the old age pension which is a{ 5 sured in the first article to wage-earners of 
both sexes is constituted by their payments, both compulsory and op¬ 
tional, by the contributions of the employers and the annual allowances 
from the State ; and whereas the compulsory payments of the wage-earners 
who do not belong to any mutual aid society, nor to a society authorised 
by the State, are, according to Art, 3, deducted by the employer out of the 
wages at the time when the latter are paid, such deduction being attest¬ 
ed by the affixing of a composite stamp, representing in equal propor¬ 
tion the deduction and the contribution of the employer, to the paper 
delivered to the insured persons by the administration ; 

(c Seeing that the prescriptions of Art. 3 must be observed each time 
the employee presents his paper for the application of the stamp at the 
time he is paid, or in the case that the paper has not yet been delivered to 
him, if he agrees, the deduction of the payment due from him shall be 
made against the eventual affixing of the stamp, which alone constitutes 
the carrying out of the law; that the case will be otherwise if the employee,, 
whether he has received the paper or not, refuse either to present it at 
the time he is paid or to authorise the employer to make the deduction 
fixed by the law ; that, in fact, no provision of this law authorises the em¬ 
ployer to act as judge of the legitimacy of the employee's resistance or gives 
him the right to compel the employee to submit to a diminution of this 
wage; 

“ That if the legislature had any idea of attributing such a power to 
the employer and obliging him to make use of it, the idea was dismissed ; 

'' That Art. 23 leaves no doubt in regard to this point, that its pro¬ 
visions are irreconcilable with the right which the employer would have had 
of keeping back a sum out of the wage of the employee who did not pre¬ 
sent his paper ; that in a first paragraph, this article provides for the case 
where the stamp has not been applied through the fault of the employer 
or that of the employee; that this fault is ptmished with a fine, without 
prejudice to the condemnation to payment of the sum representing the pay¬ 
ments of the party in fault; that this condemnation, when it is the employee 
who is in fault, can only be explained by the fact that the neglect to pre¬ 
sent the paper has prevented the employer from deducting the said pay¬ 
ments ; 

“ That in a second paragraph, the same article deals with the employer 
who has been unable to fix the prescribed stamp, but who, nevertheless, 
is still bound to pay in liis own contribution; that it declares that this 
employer must make the payment due from him by paying the sum directly 
or through the post, at the end of each month, to the registrar of the justice 
of the peace or to the body recognised by the law ; that the words due 
from Mm " Cannot have any different signification in the second paragraph. 
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than ill the first; that the employer's contribution is the only sum which 
is due from the employer, just as the deductions are due from the employee ; 
that if the employer has the right of liberating himself by the payment of 
his contribution alone, it is because the impossibility of affixing the pre¬ 
scribed stamp has freed him from the obligation of deducting the payments 
due from the employee out of the latter's wage ; 

That it follows from this that Bellamy had no right to impose a 
deduction of 0.12 Fr. on Carel, his employee, who had refused, from the 
wages that he owed him for four days work, since Carel did not present 
the paper on which the stamp prescribed by the law could be affixed : 

, .For these reasons, the appeal is dismissed " 

In consequence of this decision, the Minister of Fabour made known 
his intention, at the Chamber of Deputies on December 15th-, of laying 
before Parliament a text amending art. 23 of the law on Workmen's and 
Peasants' Pensions. In the meanwhile, we give the text of the project 
laid before Parliament on November 7th., which we have only referred 
to before : 

“ Article i. Every compulsorily insured person, combining the con¬ 
ditions contemplated in Art. 4 of the law of April 5th. 1910, may, from the 
age of sixty years, obtain the payment of his pension, without any reduction 
of the annual allowance made by the vState. This is due from the 
first day of the month following the demand for the liquidation. 

The benefit of the transitory regime, as set forth in Art. 4, § 5, of 
the law of April 5th., 1910, is extended, under the conditions pro¬ 
vided for in that article, to insured persons aged from 30 to 35 years at 
the time the said law comes into force. 

‘‘ Art. 2. The rate of the annual allowance of the State, provided for 
in Art. 4 of the law of April 5th., 1910, is declared at 100 francs. 

“ If the payments to the persons compulsorily insured have been made 
for less than 30 years and more than 15, the allowance is calculated accord¬ 
ing to the number of years the payments have been made, and this number 
is multiplied by 2.50 francs. 

Art. 3. The amount of the public assistance, allowances provided for 
by Art. 7 of the law of April 5th., 1910, is fixed at 100 francs. 

“ Art. 4. The annual allowances of the State are post-paid, out of the 
credits on the Budget of the Ministry of Labour. 

Art. 5. Each insured person combining the conditions contemplated 
in Art. 36 of the law of April 5th., 1910, may obtain payment of his 
'pension from the age of .sixty years. 

‘'The maximum of the pension produced by the extra allowances 
acquired by the persons optionally insured, contemplated in Art. 36, § 4„ 
is at 100 francs. - 


9 
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If an insured person has successively for more than fifteen years 
come within the terms of the first chapter and Art. 36 of'the law 0! 
April 5th*., 1910, without; however, having made tlie payments due for 
persons insured under the first chapter, for thirty years, iie will liave 
a right to an allowance fixed at 2.50 francs for each year of his payments 
in the character of a compulsorily insured person* This allowance will 
be added to ^the^ pension due from the extra allowances corresponding to 
his years of optional insurance, but the total must not in any case ex¬ 
ceed 100 francs. 

‘‘ Art, 6. The provisions of the present law will enter into force on 
May 1st.; 1912. 

“ All provisions contrary to the law of April 5th., 1910, are 
abrogated 'h 

The Budget Commission afterwards concerned itself with proposed 
amendments to the law of April 5th., 1910. It considered three hypotheses: 
the first, the case in wliicli the system of tlie security or the capitalisation(i) 
for the purpose of making an allowance of 100 francs to insured persons 
of from sixty to sixty-five years of age, who do not at present benefit by 
it, should be maintained;;|he total supplementary expenditure of the the first 
year would be 500 % million francs, and for the following years, tiie ann¬ 
ual expenditure would vary from 95 to 100 inilHons. These sums would 
be added to the figures previously provided which vary between about 
125 and 100 million francs yearly, according to the period. 

The Budget Commission, alarmed by the amount of this figure, 
rejected the security or capitalisation system, and it rejected also a mixed, 
system and decided to have the distribution system, pure and simple, that 
is to sa3", it decided for the entry of the annual charges on the Budget. 
Under tliis sr^stem the State pays annually to each beneficiary, tliat 
is, to each insured person more than sixty years of age, an annual allow¬ 
ance of 100 francs. 

The expenditure of the State for this purpose, according to the calcul¬ 
ations which liave been made by the writer of the Report, M'. Morel, would 
be 47,400,000 francs the first year, 54,400,000 francs the second year, 
61 millioiis the third year, and W’^ould thus increase until they would reach 
100 millions in the tenth year and 146 millions the forty-fiftli year, 
wiieii the amount would become fixed. 

These are not the only charges that would burden tlie State, however ; 
the allowances fo^ the persons optionally insured must be added to them' 
and these would reach a sum of 37 millions the first year, 64 millions the 
eighteenth year, and afterwards drop to 14 millions by the forty-fifth 

(1} 'TlUs. system involves payment, at the time when the pension becomes due*' 
of the ,capital, constituting the instalments to be paid, to the National Pension FttEd. 
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yefir. The r.iaiiageiiient expenses of the Fttiid must also be cotLsiderecI, 
and the writer of the Report has estimated these at 22,700,000 francs ; 
and in. addition to these there are ntinierous irregular allowances. 

After adding together the amounts for the various branches of ex¬ 
penditure, the Budget Commission found that the total charge on the vState 
would be 128 millions the first year, 150 % millions the fifth year, 188 
millions the tenth year, 228 14 millions the twentieth year, 232,900,000 
francs the thirtieth year (maximum), 226,700,000 francs the fortieth 
year, and 223^2 millions the forty-fifth year, when the permanent amount 
would be reached. 

After considering this Report, the Chamber of Deputies, at its sittings 
of December 15th., x6th., 19th., 20th., and 21st., 1911, voted the incorpor¬ 
ation in the Finance Act of amendments on the following points : 

As far as compulsorily insured persons are concerned, the pension may 
be paid at sixty years of age and at any intermediate age between 
sixty and; sixty-five, at the request of the insured person. The annual 
allowance of the vState is fixed at 100 francs to start at 60 years' and will 
be increased by an allowance of a tenth more for each insured person of 
either sex who has brought up at least three children to the age of 16 
years. When the insured person does not ask for the payment of his 
pension until after 60 years of age, the State allowance will be paid each 
year up to the time the pension is paid, and will be capitalised as an open 
account with the insurance society chosen by the person insured. 

In addition, it is admitted that the two years' military service will 
be taken.into account in fixing the amount of the annual allowance. 
For women, each confinement, proved by declaration made to the officer 
of the Civil State, will count as one year in the calculation of the annual 
allowance 

Dastly, in order to repair an injustice in the law of 1910, wliich had 
allowed a^pension of 100 francs to workmen of less than 65 years .at the 
time the taw entered into force, and had not considered the workers of 
more than, 65 years, who have no right 'to aid by the law of X905 until 
they have'.reached 70 years, an annual sum of 100 francs has been arranged' 
for the latter at the charge of the.. State. 

Another of the amendments is of interest to .persons optionally 
insured, lowering the age for the receipt of the pension to '60 years in their 
case also. An additional allowance is made each year out of the State 
Funds to the capital transferred to the account of the person interested: 
this allowance will be equal to half the payments made, and will cease when 
The annual allowance d,ue at 60 years of age from The additional amounts 
previously paid reaches a figure of 100 francs. There is an increase allowed 
for.,The benefit of those insured persons'who have brought up at least'three 
.cliildren to the age of 16 years. ' ' ; 
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The final series of provisions systematises the position of the insured 
person who has successively been insured compulsorily and - optionally, 
and provides for the possibility of loans,, which may be reimbursed to 
the insurance funds, to cover the expenses connected with his first 
establishment. 

These several amendments will enter into force on Mayv ist», 19x2. 
There is not doubt that they will be sincerely welcomed by the persons 
interested. It also appears that, from henceforth, the law on workmen's and 
peasants' pensions will be adopted by the country. On January 12th., 
the Ministry of Ivabour communicated the following Note to the papers, 
giving a summary of the results of the last quarter : ,, ^ 

The total number of insured persons, wliich was 5,876,695 on 
July 1st., igii, and 6,477,820 on October ist., was 7,072,898 on Jan¬ 
uary 1st., igi2. 

*'The number of insured persons who had signed their paper, was 
1,767,282 on July ist, 1911, and 2,136,140 on October ist, while they 
had risen to 2,562,714 on January ist., 1912. 

The number of persons optionally insured, which was 243,065 on 
July 1st., 1911, and 288,879 on October ist., was 359,372 on January ist., 
1912. 

To sum up, the total increase up to January ist., 1912, compared 
with the published results of 595,079 on October ist., was as follows ; 


Increase of insured person who had signed 

their papers .426,574 

'' Increase of those officially registered . . . 98,011 
Increase of persons optionally insured . . . 70,493." 


The National Office for Workmen's and Peasants' Pensions, on its 
side, has concerned itself with the classification of the requests for pm- 
sions for the first six months of the application of the law. These requests 
are as follows : 10,352 insured persons, who have been paid; 3,665 requests 
divided which will be continually transmitted to the management of the 
societies ; 2,614 requests which have been returned to the Prefecture to be 
put in order ; and 5,829 requests at present being dealt with. Altogether 
22,450 pensions have been paid or are on the point of being so. 

Amongst the 10,350 persons insured, there are 7,380 compulsorily 
insured who have received an allowance of 60 francs and an extra Allow¬ 
ance of 40 francs ; 81 compulsorily insured who have not furnished ^ 'the 
certificate of three years' payments and do not benefit by the advantages 
of the transitory regime; 2,612 persons optionally insured under the trans¬ 
itory regitfie .{farmers, artisans, small masters), who have received an fillow- 
ance of' '50.40 francs; 161 persons optionally insured who have no '"flgtit 
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to benefit by tlie transitory regime; ii8 persons optionally insured (taetay- 
ers and farmers paying less than 600 francs for farm rent), who hare 
received an allowance of 60 francs and an extra allowance of 40 francs. 

The Budget provisions for the annual allowances and for the extra 
allowances was 19,300,000 francs; that for the additions and extra allow- 
ances for the persons optionally insured was 1,200,000 francs, or for the 
first six months' application altogether, 20,500,000 francs. 

The 7,380 persons compulsorily insured have cost 738,000 francs; the 
2,612 optionally insured, 131,644.80 francs, and the 118 metayers or farm¬ 
ers 11,800 francs, or a total of 811,444.80 francs.^ 

Comparing this sum of 20,500,000 arranged for with the net amount 
of the State contribution, we find that there is a surplus of 19,618,556 
francs, which could not be used on account of the small number of requests 
made for payment. 

These numerical data will be continually increasing in the future, be¬ 
cause the application of the law will be facilitated more and more every 
day when the bodies charged to insure this service are in full working 
order. This, at any rate, is the conclusion arrived at by M. Roger 
Picard (i), after an inquiry which he has been making, the results of 
which we summarise as follows : 

The mutual aid societies, in mass, asked, for authorisation to col¬ 
lect and receive the contributions of their members; they found this not 
merely an excellent means of propaganda but a material advantage also, 
since the Government allows them a commission of 5 per cent on the sums 
received by them; thus, at the end of last November, there were no less 
than 2,764 societies that had asked for this authorisation, and they have 
received it in hundreds by Ministerial Decree since May 30th., 1911. 
It would be interesting to know what relation tins number of societies 
bears to the whole of the mutual institutions, and whether it is the small 
societies^ or, on the contrary, the organisations which are aleady power¬ 
ful, which have joined the movement. 

A certain number of mutual aid societies have been authorised to 
ensure fqlly the pension and allowance service. We have counted nine 
of thesejSO far; Th^ Regional Mutualist Federation of the SouthWest^ the 

District Union of Mutual Aid Societies of the Loire the. Union of the 

Indre-et-Loire, the..,. Union of the Loiret, t}ie...Mnion of the Lower 'imre, 
the Union of the Ardennes, thQ....Union of the Card, the Federal Bank of 
Nice (2) and the Regional Federation of Mutualist Unions of the Bast^ These 


(ij) Roger Picard: Bom is the Lam on Workmens* Pensions Working? in tlie Revue 
Somal§de for I}Qc,^x5ih., 19x1. ; 

; fa) By a happy ianomUoa this Baiifc has fottaded, among other things, sm 
ahce service for the contributions of the I,aw of April 5th., 1910, the object of ylhici is 
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are very powerful societies,'and they are the only kind that could under¬ 
take such a task, because the law requires a uiininiuni of 2,000 ineinbers 
in the societies which ask for authorisation, and indeed, practically, ten 
times this amount is necessary in order to insure success. 

The employers' and syndicates' societies hastened to benefit by the law. 
The employers' establishments for workmen's pensions, constituted before 
the' law of April 5tli., 1910, had to modifiy their rules and bookkeeping 
in order to conform to the law; 43 of these institutions have up to the pre¬ 
sent made this transformation, and we may mention, among them : the 
Gas Societies' Banks of Paris, Lyons, and Marseilles, The General Water 
Company of Paris, the Magazines of the Louvre, the Pasteur Institute, the 
Credit Lyonnais, the Solvay Establishments, etc. By syndicates, societies 
we understand those societies which group together different em¬ 
ployers of one and the same indxistry; the initial capital necessary to 
their constitution is as a rule subscribed by the employers, and the .society 
is administered by their delegates together with an equal niiml.)er of work¬ 
men who are appointed by the meeting of the shareholders. 

There have been two societies of this description constituted: that of 
the Blacksmiths' Committee that of the Textile Commerce and Industry 
of Tourcoing, In addition, a syndicate building society has been consti¬ 
tuted in the form of a guarantee syndicate, which joins all the employers 
jointly and severally together for the carrying out of the obligations 
contracted by the society. Other societies are being constituted in the 
chemical industries and the food trade. 

District and regional societies, the chief distinctive characteristic of 
which is that of being administered by functionaries and delegates 
elected by employers and workmen, are also beginning to appear. The 
first to be constituted was a regional bank, comprising Ille-et-Vilaine, 
Cdtes-du-Nord, Morbihan, Mayenne and Sarthe (Decree of August 
8th., 1911). After this came the district societies of Cote-d'Or, Nord, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle and Meuse. 

All these form a considerable number of bodies, and have alto¬ 
gether 7 million insured persons entered on their books. To what tx- 
tent they cperate, what population of insured persons they serve, 
and what reception they have had, it would be difficult to say at the pre¬ 
sent moment. An inquiry conducted into each of these bodies would 
be the only way of discovering the answer to these questions, and tliis 
t^k will be undertaken by the Direction of the Pensions one of these days. 

to guarantee, by means of a minimiim eontribution of 30c. a year, those benefiting by the 
Workmen's and Feasants* Pension I<aw against the diminution of their legal pefiion in 
cOTS«ju©ice of the nonpasnnmt of their contributions through illness or intblwnthry 
’ ^:unemployment. ^ ‘ ■ - 
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What is very certain, at the present time, is that they are of a nature to 
simplify the working of the law and to permit of a fruitful utilisation of 
the sums capitalised. 

At the time when pri\mtc initiative was utilising the law for the pur¬ 
pose of creating bodies to carry it out, the Government was publishing a 
series of decrees, resolutions, circulars and instructions for the purpose both 
of interpreting the law and regulating the practical details necessitated 
by its coming int operation. We will now make a rapid examination of 
this abundant production of official texts, taking account only of those 
published after the Regulation of the Public Administration of March 25th., 
1911, which we dealt with in our number of July 31st., 1911 (i). 

We have already mentioned the acts of authorisation or constitution o f 
the different pension funds ; the control and bookkeeping of these societies 
have also been the object of important regulations. The resolution of 
April 2$th., 1911, defines the conditions imposed on the working of mutual 
aid societies as pension institutes; they must convert the payments received 
into stamps ; they must prove that they have received these sums; and 
they receive only 5 per cent for the payments made by the workers. 

The departmental societies {Decree oj Atigust 24///., 1911, Decree of 
2M1,, 1911) must submit their budget to the approval of the 
Minister of Tabour. The operations of their administrative services, and 
the financial or techinical insurance operations which they carry on ate 
regulated in the most precise fashion. 

All these societies that we have mentioned are .subject to the financial 
control of the general Treasury paymasters and the receivers of the Finances, 
to whom the societies must deliver their books periodically and who have 
very extensive rights of examination (Decree of August iith., 1911). 

The Law of April 5th., 1910, provided for the participation of the Sav¬ 
ings, Banks in the working of the law. Several Ministerial acts [Instruct 
Mans of July $th., 1911, Decree oj September 1911. Instructions of 

October :2,nd., 1911) have defined the conditions under which these must 
work. The Savings Banks may collect the payments of their members, 
or may receive the amounts in advance and enter them on the paper with 
a special mention. The nrembet of the savings bank may have the with¬ 
draw als made at periods which have expired or are to expire ; in this case 
he presents liis paper at the end of each period, and the withdrawals are 
entered on his savings book as a reimbursement. He ■ may also ask for 
the withdrawal to be made in a round sum and in advance. The Bank 
has to have a special bookkeeping for these various operations, and, like 

(i) Bulletin of the Bureau of I?couotnk and Social InteHigeiice, 2nd Year, No. 7* 

, aist .July, i$ii. p. 155. Blxecutioti of the T*aw of April 5tli 1910, on Worknett’s:. and 
Feasants’ Pensions”. ' , 
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the niiitiial societies, it receives a conmiission of 5 per cent. The advant¬ 
ages of granting this facility to the savings bank are obvious ; the insured 
person pays his contribution whilst at the same time receiving the whole 
of his wages, and the employer is free from the necessity of making 
deductions. 

The labours of the Direction of Pensions have not been limited to reg¬ 
ulating the operations of the pension bodies; it has also had to organise 
administrative methods which must henceforth be adopted in the Town 
Halls and Prefectures in order to insure the daily carrying out of the law, 
to solve the practical problems which have arisen through the interpreta¬ 
tion of the text; in fact, to see to the complete regulation of the law. 

The circulars of March 29th., and July ist., 1911, defined and 
specified the obligations and labours incumbent on the mayors and 
prefects, in the first place for the constitution of the Communal Com¬ 
missions charged to draw up the provisional lists on the basis of the last 
Census, and then for the purpose of sending the information papers, 
drawing up the insurance papers, drawing up the rules for cases of wage- 
earners who may be permitted to choose between the lists of compulsory and 
optional insurance. The making of the definite lists, the exchange of 
papers, the examination of the requests in liquidation, the admissibility 
of requests for allowances after death, have been the subject of extremely 
detailed formulae which are at the same time very ingenious and clear. 
The heavy labour imposed upon the Communes is repaid by special sub¬ 
sidies arranged for in the Financial Act of July I3tli., 1911. 

The task of the Communal and Prefectoral administration, thus is 
greatly facilitated. The insured public, actual or possible, is not so well 
informed, however; and the circulars have had to contain the definitions 
of the rights and duties conferred by the law on certain workers. The 
circulars of June 2 jtlu, and August gtk, 1911, declared that the insurance 
was compulsory for the wage-earners of districts, communes and public 
establishments ; the Ministerial replies made to some questions put for¬ 
ward by deputies stated that the same rights pertained to the office collect¬ 
ors (June gth., 1911) letter carriers (postmen) (Sept. 9th.), and old military 
pensioners who have become wage-earners (July 23rd., 1911). Jurisprudence 
entered into the question here, creating some confusion, it is true, in regard 
to the kind of accumulation of pensions. The tribunals, having to decide 
whether a functionary, on the civil or military pension list, and working 
at an accessory labour (teacher, or mayor’s clerk, for instance), might ask 
for the benefit of the Taw, replied now in the affirmative (Justice of the 
Peace of Orbec, July 20th., 1911), now in the negative (Civil Tribunal of 
Montdidier, July 8th., 1911; Civil Tribunal of Timoges, August i6th., tgii) 

Other Compulsorily insured persons in regard to whom some diffiarit* 
ies have arisen are the wards of Public Charity. For these, the circulars 
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of May igtli. and July 17th., 1911, declared that the employers with whom 
these persons are placed cannot escape the obligation of payment, even if 
this obligation be not entered on the contract which the employers have 
made with the Ptiblic Charity. As to the ward’s payment, it is deducted 
once for the whole year from the part of liis wage which is paid to his 
account, and not from his pocket money. 

It has been necessary from the beginning to consider the question of 
organising the procedure in regard to requests for the payment of pensions. 
The Decrees of March Z2nd., March 30th., and April gri., 1911, provided 
for this, enumerating the documents to be presented by the insured persons 
and prescribing the necessary measures for them to be easily delivered to 
them. A circular of August 2nd, set forth the conditions required in order 
that the allowance might be received in the case of the death of the insured 
person ; the deceased must have made three-fifths of his compulsory pay¬ 
ments and have died before reaching the age for the payment of the pension. 
The widow has no right to this pension, but the children benefit by it whe¬ 
ther the deceased was their mother or father. 

We shall have traced the Ministerial work relative to the Pension Law 
almost in its entirety when we have mentioned tlie Decrees of April 
and June yd., 1911, establishing 37 types of pension stamps, workers 
employers- and mixed-, from o.oi Fr. to 1.30 Fr., and regulating the sale 
of them ; the important circulars of May 4th,, June Tjth., and August xUh. 
1911, on the composition of the law in the texts concerning assistance to 
aged persons ; and lastly, the circular of August 2Sth., 1911, ordering the 
application of the measures to be taken against parties in fault and more 
especially against workers who destroy their paper or against employers 
who prevent their workers from procuring the papers or presenting them. 
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GREAT SRiTMN ANO IRELAND. 

RECENT NEWS. 


Old Age Peesioos In WU491L — The vSecond Report of the Commis¬ 
sioners of Customs and Excise gives some information in regard to the 
working of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1908, which enables us to publish 
some tables relating to the Old Age Pensions in 1909-10 thus completing 
those already published in the Bulletin (i). 

It will be seen that the number of persons benefiting by the Act has 
considerably increased; from 699,352 on March 31st., 1910, it rose to 907,461 
on March 31st., 1911, an increase, that is to say, of nearly 30 %. This 
increase is chiefly due to,the removal of the disqualification as set forth 
in Section 3sub-section (i) (a) of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1908, concerning 
those persons who have received poor relief at any time since January 
1st., 1908, outside the various kinds of special relief excepted (mainly 
medical or surgical aid) (2). 

On account of this amendment, the number of new pensions payable 
from January 6th., 1911, was : 



Men 

Women 

Total 

England and Wales . . 

40,707 

94,678 

135.385 

Scotland * .. 

1 

2,341 

8,133 

10,474 

1 

i Irelan.«i . 

5,698 

1 

11,608 

17.306 


48,746 

114,419 

163.165 


(i) See the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, Oct. 31st., 1911:. p. 135 * 

{2) At present, the law only prohibits the combination of old age pensions with poor 
relief other than that specially exempted by the Old Age Pensions Act, 1908. 
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From £2,070,000 in 1908-1909, the charge on the Budget for Old Age 
Pensions rose to £8,496,394 in 1909-1910, and £9,797,678 in 19x0-1911, a 
figure which will be greatly exceeded in the present financial year, the 
outlay for which has been estimated at £12,415,000. 

The three following tables, drawn up from the Report of the Com¬ 
missioners of Customs and Excise give : 

In the first, the number of pensions payable at the end of the financial 
years 1908-9, 1909-xo and 1910-11; in the second, the distribution per 
amount of the pensions payable in the above-mentioned periods; in the 
third, the claims made in 1910-11 for pensions, the rejection of claims 
and the cancelling of pensions : 


I. — Number of pensions payable on the last Friday in March of each 
year since the passing of the Old Age Pensions Act, 


- ■— 

1909 

19x0 


1911 



Number 

of 

Pensicmers 

Number 

of 

Peusioners 

Number of Feusioners 

Number 

of 

Pensioners 
per 1,000 
Inhabitants 



Women 

Total 

England . . . 

369,037 

414,108 

204,262 

371,527 

575.789 

? 17.02 

Wales. ! 

24,663 


13.896 

24,188 

38,084 < 

Scotland . . . 

70,294 

76,889 

30,440 

61,365 

91,805 

19.29 

Ireland .... 

183,500 

180,974 

84,452 

117,331 

201,783 

46.05 

United Kingdom 

647.494 

1 699,352 

i 

333,050 

57441JE 

907,461 

1 

20.07 

. . 1 
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II. — Distribution per Amount of the Pensions Payable 
on the last Friday in March, 1911. 





Weekly 

Pensions 



of 

5 shillings 
{a) 

of 

4 shiUings 

of 

3 shillings 
{c) 

of 

2 shillings 

of 

I shilling 
ie) 

Total 

lingland. . . . 

533.507 

16,033 

15,165 

7.19.^ 

3^91 

575,789 

Wales. 

35.623 

936 

864 

418 

243 

38,084 

Scotland. . . . 

87,632 

. 1,551 

1.586 

642 

394 

91.805 

Ireland .... 

190,852 

3.768 

4,381 

1,992 

1 790 

i ... 

201,783 

United Kingdom 

847,614 

22,288 

21,996 

10,245 

5,318 

907,461 


{a) Total resources not exceedinj; £ a year. 

(b) do £ 23.12s 6 d a year. 

(c) do £ 26. ss orfayear. 

{d) do £ 28.1755 6 d a year. 

{e) do £ 31.10s od a year. 


III. — Claims for Pensions in 1910-11, 
Rejection of Claims and Cancelling of Pensions, 



i 

Ciahns Re<^ived 

during the year 

Pensions 

Cancelled 

Reasons for Rejection of Claims 
and of 

the Cancelling of Pensions 

§|£gSH 
i ,g 5 ? a 

14-§2 

f S 2 § 

0 dj .2 TJ'd _ 

S i.S 

Age 

Receipt 

of Relief 

Sufficient 

Means of 

Subsis- 

tance 

Various 

Reasons 

JBngland. . . . 

269,101 

5,067 

8,049 

7-352 

5,634 

2,851 

44461 

Wales ..... 

18,218 

333 

728| 549 

602 

232 

3,244 

Scotland. . . . 

31.597 

686 

” 2,694! 92^ 

721 

459 

8,722 

Ireland . . . . ^ 

66.884 

3.197 

II.I49 

2,974 

3.203 

1.^53 

17.238 

United Kingdom 

385,800 

9,283 

22,620 

11,801 

10,160 

4.795 

73,665 
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FRANCE. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Bank of France and Agricultural Credit 
in the period 1900-1909. 


Sources ; 

Henry Sagnier : I^e Credit agricole eii France. Ses origines, son essor, son avenir (Agri¬ 
cultural Credit in France; lis Beginnings, its Advance, its Future). Paris, I/ibraire agri- 
cole de la maison rustique, 1911. 


In an article in the last Bulletin (i) we dealt especially with agri¬ 
cultural credit business as transacted by co-operative institutions. 

We shall here speak of non-co-operative agricultural credit transacted 
by the financial institutions in accordance with normal banking prin¬ 
ciples; and since the Bank of France especially transacts this form of 
credit business, we shall here briefly summarise the benefits that this 
great institution has already for several years been rendering to national 
agriculture, and for the purpose we shall avail ourselves of a recent study 
of M. Sagnier's and the results of an enquiry carried out by him at the 
Head office of the Bank of France. 

This leading financial institution of France does double duty with 
regard to agricultural credit: first of all, it plays a passive part, as chief 
supplier of the State, to which it gives its own funds for the reinforcing of 
co-operative credit institutions ; its second rdle is, on the contrary, active, 
doing credit business directly with individual associations and farmers 

(i) BtiHetin, January, 1912, page 59 * 


10 
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§ I. TJie Indirect Action of the Bank of France 
with regard to Agricultural Credit, 

The reader of the Bulletin knows (i) that the Bank of France, on the 
renewal of its privil^e sanctioned by the law of 17th. November, 1897, 
placed 40 millions at the disposal of the State, as a loan without interest, 
repayable in 1920 ; in addition it undertook to pay a yearly contribution 
corresponding to the eighth of the rate-of discount on its bills at interest, 
a contribution which must not be less than two million francs. 

The State must make use of this fund in granting loans without in¬ 
terest to the regional co-operative agricultural credit banks for the various 
purposes of which we have spoken at length elsewhere (2). 

From the statements presented at the Shareholders’ Meeting it appears 
that the amount of the yearly contribution has always exceeded what 
was anticipated. The following are in fact the data for the period 1897-1910; 


1897 .2,742,314.80 

1898 .3,242,899.26 

1899 .4,857,289.95 

1900 .5,655.33372 

1901 . 4,107,620.15 

1902 .3,777,141.87 

1903 . . . ..4,314,649.43 

1904 ..4,521,589.76 

1905 .4.225.042.51 

1906 .5.332,528.05 

1907 .7.352,141.60 

1908 . 5,533,5oi.8o 

1909 .4.790.508.64 

1910 .5.733.368.28 


Total . . . 66,190,929.82 


During these fourteen years then the Bank has paid about66,200,000frs- 
to the State for purposes of co-operative agricultural credit. 

(i) See Bulletin April, 1911, p. 209. 

{2) See Bnlletiii December, 1910, pages 219 & 274; Bulletin, April, 1911, p. 83.* 
law of 29t3i December, 1911 {Journal offidel of 3otli December, 1911) in approving 
tiie J^eeraents entered into between tbe Government and tbe Bank of France, approved 
tbe modifications introduced M the regime of the latter establishment as conditions 
for preserving its privilege as a bank of issue up to 31st December, 1920, Since the 
passing of the law the Bank has made the State a new advance of 25 millions 
to be kept in reserve until it has been established by legislative provision under 
What .conditions this amount shall be applied to the credit institutions, either as new sub- 
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§ 2. Agrieulinral Credit Business Transacted Bireetly by the IJauk of F-ranee. 


Ill tracing elsewhere the historical development of French agricultural 
credit we noted (i) how the Bank of France contributed to the formation 
of the first local credit societies and how in certain regions of extensive 
live-stock improvement it strove to facilitate the cattle trade by opening 
comptes d'embouche (cattle accounts) for farmers. When the system 
of subventioned mutual agricultural credit in conformity with the law of 
1899 founded, the Bank of France did not for that cease to exercise 
its beneficent action, either in favour of the associations or of simple 
farmers. 

a) Operations of the Bank of France with the Regional Banks. 

From the enquiry carried out by M. Sagnier it appears that many 
of the regional banks — 87 out of 96 — are in relation with the Bank, 
both for discount operations and for loans. 

Loans : 

The total amount of loans on documental securities for the ten years' 
period 1900-1909 was estimated at 78,763,000 francs ; the total value of 
securities deposited was 14,194,000 frs. The amount lent is distributed 
among the banks in varying proportion. Of 86 banks in relation with the 
Bank of France, only 62 have had recourse to credit and in very different 
proportions : 9 of them received 70 millions, 54 millions of which were 
divided among 3 banks. 

Discounts : 

The discount business amounted to a total of 171 millions, distributed 
among 76 banks: 51 have discounted bills for less than a million and 13 
for between one and five millions each. The total amount discounted by 
these 64 banks did not exceed 58 millions. 

sidies out of which agricultural credit and maritime credit may be granted, or for the 
organisation of credit among the middle commercial and industrial classes. As to the 
sums paid in virtue of the law of 1897, namely the advance of 40 millions and theasiniial 
contribution, applied to agricultural credit, no change shall be made. The only change 
made with regard to the contributions has been in the amount: while up to the present 
it has been calculated only on the basis of an eighth of the rate of discount, mnltipUed 
by the amount of the bills, etc. issued at interest, it shall in future be calculated on the 
basis of the seventh when the rate exceeds 3 % % and a tenth when it exceeds 4%. 

(2) Bulletin, January, 1912, p. 59 - . 
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On the other hand, 12 regional lanks have been in much more active 
relation with^ the Batik of France: 7 have each discounted bills for from 
7 to 10 millions and 5, bills for from 10 to 20 millions. Altogether these 
12 banks have discounted bills for 113 millions, that is an amount equal to 
two thirds of the total bills discounted. 

To sum up, the operations of the Bank with the regional banks during 
the period 1900-1909 appear as follows : 


Loans on security of documents.Frs. 171,000,000 

Discount . » 79,000,000 


Frs. 250,000,000 

In this business the Bank has made a profit of 1,079,000 frs, that is 
0,44 % of the total operations. 

b) Operations of the Bank of France with private farmers. 

These operations also consist in loans on securities and discounting. 

Loans : 

The loans on securities granted to farmers reached the total of 159 
millions in the decade 1900-1909. They were granted for various objects, 
often for farm improvements. 

Discounts : 

The bank does two kinds of discounting for the farmers, warrant- 
discounting and bill-discounting. 

(i) Warrant-discounting. — We know that the agricultural warrant, 
definitely regulated by the 1906 law has not yet taken its place among 
the usages of the French agricultural world. In fact the regional banks, 
only discounted warrants for 9 millions in 1908 and for 10 millions in 1910. 

Yet the figures afforded in this connection by the Bank of France 
allow of our inferring that this efficacious means of credit is acquiring 
a certain importance. In fact the Bank has in the above decade discounted 
warrants for 73 millions. 

It is well to note that the employment of warrants is localised in certain 
districts and only 25 branches have conducted such operations. They are 
most frequent in winemaking districts, as they are best adapted to this 

of business. Seven branches of the Bank discounted warrants for 71 
miBions, which means almost the whole of the business. The almost 
exclusively winemaking department of the Gironde takes the fi.rst place 

(i) See Bunetm, April, 19ii, pag. 212. 
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with warrants for more than 63 millions ; then come the departments, 
of Puy de Ddme, with warrants for 3,180,000 frs., Charente Inferieuie 
for 2,140,000 frs., Aiide and Herault for about 1,750,000 frs., and hot 
for 851,000 frs. In the other departments the warrant discounting 
business did not exceed 500,000 frs. 

(2) Bill-Discounting. Bill discounting is of much greater importance 
for the action of the Bank in behalf of the farmers is especially concentrated 
upon these operations. 

The total amount of bills discounted by®6i branches in the above decade 
is estimated at 344 million francs. Here also we observe a great 
difference in the proportion of operations. Whilst 26 branches show 
an amount for discounting in each case of less than one million francs, 
and altogether 8 millions, 35 show much higher figures. In 24 branch¬ 
es the amount discounted varies between one and five millions 
in each case with a total of 50 millions; in 13 branches between 5 
and 10 millions with a total of 18 millions. Finally, in 8 branches, more 
than 10 millions were discounted in each case with a total of 268 millions, 
which represents more than three fourths of the total amount discounted. 

The following departments show the highest figures : Cher, 63 mil¬ 
lions ; Nievre, 60 ; Allier, 60 ; Sadne et Toire, 12% ; Calvados, 47% \ 
Orne, 12 ; Nord, 16% ; Ardennes, ii. The region of the Centre has the 
first place ; then follow Normandy, the North and the Ardennes. 

It may therefore be deduced from these data that such a form of credit 
has been most widespread in the regions in which the cattle trade is specially 
developed. Without considering that the cattle industry requires the larg¬ 
est amount of capital, the phenomenon is explained by the action of the 
Bank which has for many years encouraged the purchase and fattening 
of cattle with special facilities for credit. 

The regions in which the winemaking and stockbreeding industries 
flourish thus appear to resort most extensively to credit; we have besides 
had an opportunity of pointing this out in connection with co-operative 
credit itself (i). 

To sum up, the operations of the Bank of France carried out 
directly with private farmers in the course of the decade T90<)-I909^ 


appear as follows ; 

hoans on Documental Securities .... 159 millions 

W arrant Discounting . 73 „ 

Bill Discounting .344 ,, 

Total.576 


French agriculture has therefore profited by more than a half milliard 
of credit opened by the Bank of France, If we add to this amount the 

(i) See Builetiii, Jaimaiy, 1913, pp. 66-67. 
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operations conducted by the latter with the regional banks, we obtain a 
total of 326 millions. 

M. Sagnict ends his report by observing that the Bank of Prance 
has shown and shows in the condjtct of agricultural credit business far 
more zeal than is generally believed. Having had occasion to' observe 
in the course of its long experience that the agricultural custom is 
solid and secure, the Bank willingly opens credit even for small farming 
enterprise. The agricultural world is often ignorant of the mechanism 
of these operations and does not know how to profit sufficiently by them. 

By its rules the Bank can cfnly discount bills at three months and with 
three endorsements. The first condition has always been observed; as to the 
second, arrangements have been devised for facilitating the discounting 
of their bills for the customers of the Bank and thus reducing the cost of 
credit. The third signature may be replaced by a deposit of securities 
in one of the branches ; and it is not necessary that these securities should 
represent a large sum; it is enough that they should be in proportion to 
the operations. The deposit represents a minimum limit of security; if 
the I customer offers besides considerable guarantees of solvency and 
honesty, the Bank may raise the limit established. In a letter to the 
Minister of Finance at the date of the renewal of the Bank privilege 
(3tst, October, 1896) the Governor bound himself as follows: '' The 
Bank will increase, in a measure it shall determine, according to the 
solvency of the customers, the proportion of paper with two endorsements 
to be discounted in return for an amount of securities deposited in 
guarantee for discounting This promise, adds the writer of the report, 
has been amply fulfilled. 

The bills with two endorsements are discounted at the normal Bank 
rate, which is almost always 3 %. 

M. Sagnier hopes the farmers may better appreciate the advantages 
of this form of cheap credit granted by the great financial institution, 
which, far from substituting itself for the small local co-operative institu¬ 
tions, which still remain the natural institutions of agricultural credit, 
may yet complete their action and contribute efficaciously to the progress 
of agriculture. 



II. — RECENT NEWS. 


1. — Market Price of Utibullt on Property in France. — M. E. Michel, 
Chief Inspector of the Land Credit Institution, has just published an 
interesting pamphlet in which he attempts to determine the present 
ru'Brket price of unbuilt on land in France. 

According to his personal calculation, this value must to day be 
nearly 75 milliard francs, a figure very near to that at which M. Edmond 
Thery arrived, in his recent book on the Public Wealth of France, where he 
stated it at 75,500 millions of francs. 

M. E. Michel calls attention in his pamphlet to a very detailed enquiry 
now being carried out by the Department of Finance, with a view to a 
new valuation of unbuilt on land. 

It is already calculated that the figure arrived at will be approx- 
mately 73 milliards of francs. 

If we remember that in 1877, the market price of unbuilt on land 
was calculated at 91,500 millions and that in 1901 it had fallen to 64 milL 
iards, we may conclude, he adds, that the crisis which began in 1877 
is no% nearly over. According to him, we must seek for one of the 
causes of the improvement in the customs regime of 1892. 

(n. MicheIv, La mleuf vknaU Aa la propriSU nm biUie m Frame, Parte. (Market 3?rice 
of unbuilt on I^and in France) . Rousseau, 1911. I/EcommisU JSuropSmi Parte, 
15th. December, 19x1). 

* 

sK :}s 

2. — Placttiatoii IE Value of the Bonds of the Land Credit Institute. — In 
the course of 1911 the land credit bonds experienced the same fiucdu- 
ations in value, as nearly all important French personal securities. Internal 
political events, such as the disturbances in Champagne and the min¬ 
isterial crises, as well as the vicissitudes of foreign policy contributed 
to' this. , 

In the following table we reproduce from the Ecommisie Eurofiem 
win be seen the fluctuations in the current value of the Land Credit 
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Bonds last year, compared with those undergone by other important 
B'reiich securities. 


Number 

i 

Nominal 

Value 

Value 

Difference 
in Value on 

of 

Securities 

title of Securities 

i 

Value 

of Securities 
Consideied 

on 31st Dec. 

1910 

on aotti Dec. 

191 X 

30th Dec* 
1911 

and 3ist 
Dec. 1910 



millions 
of fra. 

miHious 
of frs. 

millions 
of frs. 

millions 
of frs. 

13 

French Revenue. 

26,224 

25*500 

24*731 

— 769 

10 

Town of Paris Bonds , . , 

2,013 

1*950 

1,902 

- 48 

12 

Land Credit (Cfidit Fonder) 
Bonds . .. 

4.831 

4.646 

4.565 

— 81 

5 

Various Land Bonds . . . 

1.309 

769 

750 

— ^ 19 

13 

Credit Societies’ Shares {ac¬ 
tions) .. 

1.437 

3.427 

3,458 

+ 31 

II 

French Railway Shares (ac¬ 
tions) .. 

1.392 

i 

i 3.321 

3,329 

+ ^ 

43 

French Railway Bonds . . 

18,984 

16,332 

15,831 

- 

34 

Various Private Societies’ 
Shares (actions) . 

985 

2,685 

2,851 

“1- 166 

22 

Various Private Societies’ 
Bonds.* 

j 

778 

710 

696 

' 't 4 

163 


57.953 

59,340 

58,113 

—1,227 


Consequently, the exchange value of the Band Credit Bonds have de¬ 
creased by Si million francs, which is equivalent to 1.7 % of their value 
‘(4,646 millions) at the end of last year. However, this loss is less than 
that of the general average/ which is about 2.1 % (1,227 ixiilKotis 

in 59,340) 
















HUNGARY. 

CURRENT QUESTIONvS. 


National Confederation of Land Credit Institutes in Hungary. 


The law XXXI of 1868 repealed ad the laws up to then in force against 
usury,'at the same time aiiimlling ad actions for usury in course and for¬ 
bidding the carrying out of sentences already passed. 

Unfortunately, while proclaiming liberty of contract with regard to the 
rate of interest, this law has encouraged the usurious practices it was in¬ 
tended to combat, so that the land registers frequentty show loans on mort¬ 
gage then contracted at a rate exceeding 100 % and sometimes even higher. 

vStlch cases rapidly multiplied so that the Government soon recognised 
the necessity of amending a law that was too liberal. 

The first step taken in this direction was in the law VIII of 877, limit¬ 
ing the rate of interest to 8 %, and then in the law XXV of 1883 which 
has remained up to date the fundamental law against usury. 

In spite of indisputable results, these laws were shown to be insuffi¬ 
cient, the rather as a new state of things was brought about by the law 
V of 1894, which inaiigurated home settlements and above all the subdiv¬ 
ision of land, in Hungary. 

in consequence, in fact, of misunderstandings and a false interpret¬ 
ation of this law, the subdivision has in many instances become a matter 
of speculation and a matter of money making on the part of certain little 
scrupulous credit institutions. 

Yet, thanks to the successive decrease in the rate of interest, caused 
by the competition of capitalists and the extraordinary progress of well 
managed credit institutes, we have seen the development and consolida- 
^n of personal and real credit on a new basis. 
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It is especially the '' Magyar Foldhiteliiitezet'' and the Ivisbiitok- 
osok Orzagos Foldhitelintezete— both organized on a co-operative and 
iiiiitital basis — that have exercised a decisive and very favourable influence 
Oil the development of land credit and in a few decades have perfectly 
ttansfornied it in Hungaty. 

Fet us also mention the Central National Credit Association '' Or- 
szdgos Kozponti Hitelszovetkezet established with the very efficacious 
assistance of the State on the basis of Law XXIII of 1898, the special im- 
porta lice of which consists in allowing the small proprietors a share in the 
profits from credit organized by meads of more than 2,000 rural associations 
scattered over the whole country, but directed by it. 

Ill consequence of the improvement of the conditions of credit and 
through the change of the economic position htinibler classes, a 

characteristic trait of the Hungarian people h;Zs ()egtid to manifest itself 
with constantly increasing intensity : we mean the invincible desire of 
acquiring land. 

The natural consequences of this tendency of the peasants has b^en 
to raise the price of land considerably ; land, which even before was selling 
above its value has now reached such prices that the purchaser cannot 
hope to find in farming the land a sufficiently remunerative return for 
the capital invested. Many businesses have been formed with the object 
of buying land for reselling in lots. Other credit societies, already many 
years in existence, have extended their action to tliis class of operations. 

Organized with the aim of making money, all these businesses are 
little concerned with the real interest of the peasant, and very often he, 
in contending with the difficulties of a bad season, ends by failing miserably. 

Parliament was moved by this condition of things and has authorized 
Government to establish in union with three Credit Institutes : the “ Mag¬ 
yar P'oldhiteliiitezet/' the “ Kisbirtokosok Orszagos Foldhitelintezete 
and the Orszdgos Kozponti Hitelszovetkezet,” an Institute giving every 
guarantee — while safeguarding the legitimate interests of all parties — 
for the equitable satisfaction of the desire of the Hungarian people to acquire 
land and capable besides of providing for the social, economic and political 
duties which it must undertake for the part of the State. 

This institute, which was founded a short time ago, on the basis of 
the law XV of 1911, is the National Confederation of the Land Credit Insti¬ 
tutes of Hungary, the Magyar Foldhitelintezetek Orszdgos Szovetsege 
a powerful agrarian bank, instituted partly with funds supplied by the 
State and working under its permanent control. 

The Institute will, by the law, have to occupy itself with the sub¬ 
division of land, home settlements and the carrying out of other economico- 
poiitical provisions ; building of agricultural labourers' houses, purchase of 
public pasture lands, acquisition of Jaiid by means of annual payments, 
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sale of land producing annual revenue, dismortgaging of land by means of 
life insurance, settlement of emigrants returing from America or elsewhere, 
and finally the foundation and extension of collective farming. 

To ensure the regular administration of the Institute, its capital has 
been fixed at 15 million crowns of which 8 millions have been paid by the 
State. 

In addition, the State has passed bonds to the Institute for an amount 
of 10 million crowns, on condition that these bonds be used for the formation 
of a guarantee fund for bonds to be issued eventually by the Institute or 
as a temporary supplement of the working capital of the Institute. 

In addition to its immediate assistance in money the State has also 
attempted to contribute to the progress and rapid development of the In¬ 
stitute by exempting it from taxes and contributions and by other 
important facilities enumerated in the law. 

On the other hand, the Government — establishing the provisions 
fox its regulation and administration and constantly supervising its 
operations by means of employees of the Mnisterial Departments of Finance 
and Agriculture appointed for the purpose by the competent Minister, — 
guards against the intrusion of speculation and takes care that private 
interests shall not unjustly preponderate in the management of the business 
of the, Institute. 

In connection with the measures for the organization of the new 
Institute and in consideration of the duties to be performed by it, the law 
has amended and extended respectively some of the provisions of law V 
of 1894. 

The following is the text of the new law. 
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Law of 27th July, 1911, on the National Federation of; Land 

Credit Institutes. 


CHAPTER I. 

Of the National Confederation of the Establishment of Hungarian Land Credit, 

Article i. 

The Government is authorized to support, to the following degree, 
a National Confederation of Hungarian Land Credit Establishments, an 
institution which shall be formed with the help of the Hungarian Land 
Credit Institute, the Small Farmers' National Institute and the Credit 
Department of the Central National Co-operative Society," and shall 
have as capital 15 million crowns, composed of foundation shares of equal 
amount. The Institute shall occupy itself in the first place with the ex¬ 
ecution and encouragement of plans for subdivision, settlements, and other 
arrangements of agricultural policy, approved by the Minister of Agriculture 
as well as the satisfaction, in the manner laid down by the Ministers of 
Finance and Agriculture, of the credit requirements, which present them¬ 
selves in connection with the above operations and later on with the 
building of agricultural labourers' houses ; 

1. The Treasury may not share in the foundation of the projected 
Institute to an extent of more than eight million crowns. The amount 
assigned for this end shall be entrusted to the Financial Department under 
the head of miscellaneous expenses. 

2. Bonds that are Government personal estate can only be trans¬ 
ferred to the Institute up to a nominal value of 10 million crowns, and 
on condition of their being used for the formation or increase of a special 
legal guarantee fund, for the bonds to be eventually issued by the Institute, 
or by pledging of bonds for the temporary completion of the working capital 
of the Institute, The bonds mentioned may in part be eventually ceded 
to the small Farmers* Land Credit Institute or the National Central Co¬ 
operative Society, to make up the prescribed funds for the special guarantee 
of the bonds and lettres de gages of the above Institutes. 

The interest on the bonds must be paid each year into the Treasury, 
and the portion of the bonds remaining after the liquidation of the 
/' National Confederation of Land Credit Establishments, " or after the 
liquidation of tiie Institutes constituting it, and after the creditors have 
been satisfied, shall return to the State. 
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3, Tlie working expenses of the Institute may be covered by the 
interest on the settlements fund (art. ir of Law V of 1894) or the amitial 
endowment from the fund and the technical work of subdivision and settle¬ 
ment may be effected gratuitously by the agents of the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. 

4. The amounts paid directly under the head of taxes and stamp 
duties by the Institute in its action under this law, or paid to the account 
of parties and Institutes in commercial relations with it, may be refunded 
by means of the receipts from the colonisation fund established in the third 
paragraph. This refund may not be made in case of taxes on transfer of 
property. 


Article 2. 

The Institute to be formed in conformity with the conditions laid 
down in article i shall enjoy the following advantages : 

1. It shall be exempted from the tax on undertakings and societies 
bound to publish their accounts. 

2., It shall enjoy personal exemption from stamp clues and taxation; 
yet this exemption may not be extended to judicial procedure, to redis¬ 
counting of bills of exchange, to current accounts, bills of exchange, 
cheques and orders. 

3. Transfer of property due to subdivision, settlement and vSale 
of real estate for other purposes, carried out in accordance with plans ap¬ 
proved by the Minister of Agriculture shall be exempted fiom the tax on 
transfer of mortgages, if the said transactions concern real estate belong¬ 
ing to the National Confederation of the Hungarian Land Credit Establish^ 
ments ; but if the Institute is merely the intermediary in subdivision of and 
settlement upon the property of others, transfer of property consequent 
on such transactions shall only be exempted from half the legal tax. 

4. In case the Institute — on the guarantee of claims existing 

made over to it by the co-operative societies of its own foundation — shall 
issue bonds for the carrying out of the agricultural operations enumerated in 
the introductory paragraph and in accordance with the conditions laid 
down in chapter IV of Law XXIII of 1898, the provisions of article 24 of 
Law XXXII of 1897 shall extend to such operations, the provisions of 
article 74 of Law XXIIJ of 1908 to the bonds, and the provisions of article 
77 of Law XXIII of 1898 to the recovery of claims made ovet to it. In 
the case of bonds, the Ministerial Department of Finance shall provide as 
required for the exercise of the right of control, as provided in the articjle 
75Df LawXXIITof 1858. ' 

5. Ordinary letters (not registered), postcards and parcels of docil- 

'Wilts,, addressed by the Institute, within its sphere of action, to, tlte atl-: 
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tliolities, cvffices, co-operative institutes and other co-operative societies, 

cr)llal)()ra,t()rs in enjoyment of absolute right of franking for the post, 
shall be rulmitted to ttie privilege of free postage. 

Article 3. 

The provisions of the Commercial Code (XXXVII of 1875) shall apply 
to the National Confederation of Land Credit Institutes, with the following 
reservations: 

1. The title “National Confederation of hand Credit Institutes'’ 
may only be used the Institute to be founded in conformity with the 
present law. 

The rules of the Institute and all amendments tliereof shall be approved 
by the two Ministers of Agriculture and Finance. 

2. Arts. 14 and 223 of the law XXXVII of 1875, the first paragraph 
of article 235, the second paragraph of article 237, the second and third 
paragraphs of art. 239 and articles 242 and 24S shall not be applicable 
to the Confederation. 

The presence of the delegates of the Treasury and of tlie Institutes 
adhering to the foundation shall he required in order to form a quorum 
at the General Meeting (§1). 

3. The members of the National Confederation shall be : The vState, 
the Institutes contributing to the foundation (§1.) and those the signat¬ 
ures of which for foundation shares {parts) have been accepted in ac¬ 
cordance with the rules. 

The members of the Institute shall only be liable for its obligations 
to the. amount of their foundation shares, besides, they shall only share in 
the property and revenue of the Institute in so far as the3’^ may exact re¬ 
payment of their foundation shares according to the rules as well as the 
annual dividend established in the rules. 

Members' rights shall be extinguished by the repayment of their foun¬ 
dation shares. 

The foundation shares can only be transferred with the consent of 
the Minister of Finance. 

The rules shall determine the right of vote conferred by the possession 
of shares, as well as the manner of exercising it. 

4. The president of the board of management of the Institute, 
one of its members and a supplementary member shall be delegated by 
dhe Minister of Finance; the vice president, one member and one supplement¬ 
ary member by the Minister of Agriculture. They shall all be recruited 
from among the employees of these Minister's departments. 

The employees thils delegated may not be deprived of their office 
by the (General Meeting within the period for which they shall be delegate. 
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If the member of the board of management delegated by the Minister 
of Finance or by the Minister of Agriculture shall protest against a decision, 
his protest shall have suspensive effect and the matter must be submitted 
to the examination of the Minister of whom the protester is an employee. 
The decision shall only become final after the approval of the competepyt 
Minister, The approval shall be considered as given, if the Minister shr/ill 
not advise the Institute to the contrary within a month from the appeal 
to his decision. 

The other members of the board of management may be appointed 
by the foundeis during the first three years from the foundation of the In¬ 
stitute ; after that period they shall be elected at the General Meeting in 
conformity with the founders' decision as included in the rules. 

The members of the board of management and of the committee of 
supervision be chosen from outside the Institute. 

The members of the board of management delegated by the Minister 
of Finance and Agriculture may not receive presence counters nor other 
reiimnetation. The other members may only receive presence counters 
for amounts to be laid down in the rules. 

The appointment of the business manager of the Institute shall only 
-be definite after confirmation by the Minister of Finance. 

5. The rules of the Institute may stipulate that losses from loans 
on mortgage, granted with the concurrence of the founding Institutes 
for above 50 % of the value of the real estate shall be recovered from the 
reserve fund of the Institute. 

6. Tlie special rights enjoyed by the Hungarian hand Credit In¬ 
stitute in accordance with articles i, 2, 4 and 10 of the law XXXIV of 1871 
and the special rights, included in articles ii {a), [b), (c), (e), (/), (h) and 
37, 49, 52, 54, 55 and 69 of the amended rules of the Austro Hungarian 
Bank in force, shall be exteded to the National Confederation. 

All law suits shall be within the competence of the Royal Court of 
Justice of Buda-Pesth, which shall, according to the circumstances, take 
ail the. necessary measures. 

The value fixed by the National Confederation in conformity with 
its rules at date of concession of the mortgage loan shall be taken as the 
estimated and declared value (mentioned in article 47 of the above law). 

7. A vote of the general meeting for the liquidation of the Institute 
can only be taken with previous consent of the. Minister of' Finance, except 
in the case provided for in paragraph i. of article 187 of the ^ law XXXVII 
of 1875. 

8. The assets remaining after liquidation and payment of debts 
shall be used first for the reimbursement of the' founding institutes for 
their .foundation shares;; in the second place tot reimbursement of the' State' 
'%d other members for their foundation shares; 
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Tilt sitrplits Tiiay only be assigned to works of public ntility with 
c>1>jects similar to that of the Institute, 

Article 4. 

The rule laid down in paragraph i of point 9 of article 5 of the Taw 
XXIV of 1901 shall not appl^?' to the Confederation. 


CHAPTER II. 

0 / the Amendment and Completion of Some Provisions of Law V 0/ 1894. 

Article 5. 

In case of home settlements the provisions of art. 5 of the law of 1894 
may be derogated from in the following points: ist. even for a public 
object, land may only be granted to an extent in conformity with the re¬ 
quirements ; 2nd. the settlements may consist of unbuilt on lands; 3rd* 
their area may be less than 10 and more than 80 cadastral arpents; but 
not, however, more than 500 cadastral arpents; 4th. and finally, tlie care 
of obtaining the loan eventually necessar^^ for building shall be left to the 
settler. 


Article 6. 

After the coming into force of this law the State may buy up the 
holding granted, if the settler : 

(1) is not a Hungarian subject, if he has failed, or if he has not sat¬ 
isfied the requirements laid down by the Minister of Agriculture among 
the conditions of settlement; 

(2) if he does not inhabit or manage his holding, or if he cedes the 
farm in part or altogether to another, than his consort, or his legitimate 
descendants; finally, if he does not make his inventory, or neglects the 
farm to such a degree as to imperil its value. 

(3) if he divides his holding without authorization from the Minister 
of Agriculture or cedes the right of dividing to another either entirely or 
partially. 

(4) if he causes disturbance in the settlement, or impedes its progress; 

(5) if in consequence of a crime or misdemeanoitr committed with 
the intention of gaining money he has incurred a penalty depriving him 
of liberty for more than a year; 
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(6) if he doCvS not pay the purchase price of the holding, or interest, 
or the amount of two years’ interest on the purchase price within the course 
of the first years ; 

(7) if the sale by auction of his holding has been ordered and he 
has not means to appeal against the decision; 

(8) if he dies, without Ms heirs having concluded an arrangement 
with regard to the ownership of the holding. 

The State may only exercise its right of repurchase within 90 days 
from date of its taking cognisance of the cause for repurchase. 

The right of repurchase by the State shall expire if 50 years have 
run since the first establishment and if the purchase price of the holding, 
or the amount lent for the payment of the purchase price has been fully 
paid. 


Article 7. 

The price of repurchase must be fixed by the contract. Yet from the 
purchase price there must be dediicted: 

(1) the part not due and not paid ; 

(2) the part due, but not paid; 

(3) the amount of the other debts burdening the property. If at 
the moment of repurchase there exist houses and buildings upon the land, 
the value of which was not included at date of determining the purchase 
price, the value of these buildings must be added to the purchase price 
at the date of repurchase. 


Article S. 

If one of the cases enumerated in article 6 arise when the settler is 
noi yet registered on the land registry hooks, as owner of the holding, the 
State may break the contract of settlement, on its own account, and deprive 
the settler. 

The rule of art. 7 on the right of repurchase shall apply to 
the right of cancellation of contract provided in the present article. 

The deprived settler may not bring any claim in excess of the 
purchase price fixed in the above paragraph, not even for compensation. 


Article 9, 

The Ministers of Blnance and Agriculture shall be authorized to fix 
by comrhoii accord the rules to be followed, in connection with the right 
of the State to repurchase the holding of to deprive the settler. 


II 
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Article lo. 

On vState settlements, the cession of the settlement may also be made 
■by way of lease. 

In, cases in wliicli the setlemeiit is made on the basis of a lease, the 
respective positions of the State and of the settler shall be established for 
a fixed period of at least fifty years. 

Death shall not, void the contract, but the settler may denounce 
the contract with three years’ notice and at the end of agricultural 
year, without being bound to pay damages. 

Purchase of the holding may not be refused to the settler who for fif¬ 
teen years has fulfilled exactly the obligations imposed on him by his legal 
position as settler. 

The purchase price must be fixed in the lease so that the {State may run 
no risk and the existence of the settler may be in no way imperilled. 

Article ii. 

The Minister of Agriculture may authorize the owners of property, 
inalienable or indivisible, entirely or partially, to lease these properties 
as settlements, whether the said properties belong to urban or rural 
communes, to civil or religious foundations, or are held in trust or joint 
ownership. 

To such leases the rules of article lo shall apply with this difference, 
that the legal lease maj be fixed for less than 50 years and that the right 
of purchase by the settler is only acquired after cessation of the inaliena¬ 
bility or indivisibility of the estate. 

If on the cessation of the inalienability or indivisibility the settler 
does not desire to purchase the holding, the contractor for the settlement 
may cancel the contract with a year’s notice, at the end of any agricultural 
year,' and without being bound to pay damages. 

Article 12. 

As far as is not otherwise provided in articles 10 and ii the legal posi¬ 
tions of the settler and contractor shall be fixed by the contract. 

Article 13. 

;;,,, The .Ministers of Justice, Finance and Agriculture shall be., authorized 
' to', extend, entirely or partially, by decree to be issued by common cx)nseut, 
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the provisions of law V of 1894 and the present law on State settlements^ 
to settlements and subdivisions of land efected by the Confederation. 


Article 14. 

The cadastral authorities naust without delay send to the Minister of 
Agriculture notices ordering sale by auction of rural and forest lands. 


Article 15. 

The Minister of Agriculture and the Confederation may by means of spe¬ 
cial agents bid at judicial auctions for any real estate property without 
deposit of security. If an additional bid is necessary, the Minister and the 
Confederation shall not have to give security nor to pay the expenses of 
a new auction. 


CHAPTER III. 

Miscellaneous Provisions. 

Article 16. 

The subdivision of land carried out by the Confederation on the basis 
of the proposals approved by the Minister of Agriculture shall be considered 
as subdivisions under the law XXXII of 1897 without regard to the re¬ 
strictions in article 6 of the law XXXII of 1897. 


Article 17. 

The Hungarian Land Credit Institute shall be exempted from the pro¬ 
visions of article 242 of the law XXXVII of 1875, which requires that the 
managers of co-operative societies shall deposit the list of names of their 
members with the Court. 

Article 18. 

The Central National Co-operative Society founded by law XXIII 
of 1898 can invest the accumulated interest on the bonds passed to it in 
virtue of paragraph 2 of article 78 of the above law as far as is compatible 
with the legal amount of the guarantee fund of the bonds, in or der toin 
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crease the constituent capital oi the confederation. The interest on, the 
l)oiicis mentioned shall be afterwards' added to the amount to l)e used in 
the first place for a special guarantee fund. 


Article 19. 

The modificatioris introduced into' the law of 1894 by articles'5-15 of 
the present law shall not extend to Croatia and vSlavonia and Articles 1-4 
and 17 shall not be applicable in those countries. 

The Ministers of Finance, Commerce, Agriculture and Justice shall be 
charged with the execution of the present law; as regards Croatia and 
Slavonia, the same charge shall be entrusted to the Miiisters of Finance 
and Commerce, and the ^Bans of Croatia, Slavonia and Dalmatia. 



PART IV. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


(FACTS AND PROBLEMS OF GENERAL AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIC INTEREST) 






FRANCE. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 

Immigration and Employment of Polish Farm Labourers in France. 

The Bulletin of the Labour Office, published by the Department of 
Labour and Social Thrift, has just published in its numbers for November 
and December, igii the following study which we merely reproduce. M, 

' Numa Raflin, the officer entrusted loith the editing of the report of the enquiry, 
has performed his task with the help, isf of documents and information 
forwarded or communicated to the Department of Labour and Social Thrift 
by the French Embassy at Vienna and the French Consular Agency at Lem¬ 
berg ; the Departments of Foreign Affairs, of the Interior and of Agricultwf, 
the Prefecture of Police ; the prefectures of the departments affected by the 
immigration; and the Labour Inspection Service; 2 nd, information and 
documents consulted directly at the offices of the National Agricultural Society 
of France, the French Farmers' Society, the Central Agricultural Society of 
Metirthe-et-Moselle, the Federation of the Agricultural Societies of the North 
East of France, the Central Syndicate of French Farmers, the French Sugar 
Manufacturers' Syndicate, the French Agricultural Labour Syndicate, the 
French Farmers' and Agricultural Industrials' Mutual Syndicate, the Society 
for the Protection of the Polish Labourer in France, the Polish Emigration So¬ 
ciety, the Organisation Committee of the “ Polonia " Society. In addition, 
persons, who, for various reasons, interest themselves in immigration have 
on request kindly supplied information. 

§ I, MistorScal, 

To make up for the deficiency of labourers, the farmers of the North- 
East of France have for a long time had recourse to foreign** and, more 
especially, Belgian labour. But the emigration from the country districts 
to the towns as well as the decrease of population, becoming more marked, 
foreign elements have become insufficient to ensure the performance 
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of agriailtiiral labour at certain 'seasons. Tlie farmers have therefore 
been induced to recruit from far beyond the frontier to fill the void due 
to the' continually increasing scarcity of labourers. Thus, in the course 
of the year 1907, M. Havette, of Harville (Meuse), being in relations with 
a Deputy of the Diet of Galicia (i), was led to think that, in view of the 
density of its population, Austrian Poland might perhaps supply French 
agriculture with abundant labour. Indeed, the Galician Poles and Ru- 
thenians emigrate by hundreds of thousands to various parts of Europe, 
and above all to Germany, where they take engagements as farm lab¬ 
ourers (2). It was then a matter of diverting a part of this emigration 
current in the direction of France. The attempt appeared easier of success 
as the dissensions betweeen Germans and Poles in the Grand Duchy of 
Posen provided Galicia with a reason for seeking other openings for its 
labourers (3). 

The Central Agricultural Society 0/ Meurthe-et-MoseUe, taking up the 
matter at the end of 1907, keenly interested itself in it. On the 3 nd March, 
1908, it organized a “ regional meeting to study the question of importing 
Polish labour into France'', at which M Skolyszewski, deputy to the Ga¬ 
lician Diet, furnished all the necessary explanations for the recruiting 
and immigration of these labourers. The conditions of hire were then 
discussed and settled, and it was decided that the >Society should unite 
all requests for labour made by the farmers and forward them together 
to the Galician Emigration Committee." (4). 

The Central Society at once arranged with the Verdun Agricultural 
Society, for the despatch of labourers to the Department of Meme ; but re¬ 
quests for Polish labourers soon coming in from several departments of 
the North-East, the Central Society charged the Federation of the Agricul¬ 
tural Societies of North East France with the centralisation of these (5), 

(1) ' M. Stapimki, head of the Polish Popular party, who, in 1907, in his paper Przyja^cUl 
Ludii (the Pfcxiple’s Friend) opened a campaign for the inducement of Polish farm labourers 
to go to France to work. 

(2) See: Im SociM pohmise deemigration, ce qu^elle est et ce qu^elle veut en Fmme (The 
Polish Emigration Society, what it is, and what it wants in France); papiphlet, i8nio Cra¬ 
cow, 1909. 

3) Two farmers of Meurlhe-et-Mosellc have been for several years employing Polish 
labourers (See the “ Bon CuUivaieur, ” Bull, of the Cent. Soc. and of the Federation, 7th. 
March, xpoS), a small number of labourers has also been noted in the departments of Marne 
and Haute-Marne, but these are isolated cases. 

, (4) Aee the Bofi CuUivateur'* {op. cit.) 7th. March, 1908. “ The Galician Emi^ation 
Committee” is the nante of M. SkolyszewskFs labour bureau. (See p. 172, note 2) 

(5) Really, it has always been the Central Society, .under a more general title, that has 
occupied its^f with imimgration, for its president, general secretary and treasurer by right 
of office sit on the hoard of the Pederaticm, This explains why the name of one of these 
^Odetics is offett substituted for the other, in connection with Polish immigration. 
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For tile facilitation of the distribution of these labourers it was decided 
to ‘‘ group them by departments at JSTancy and send them under 
the guidance of leaders of groups from there to the following centres of 
distribution where the parties concerned should receive them ; Nancy for 
Meurthe-et-Moselle ; Verdun for Meuse ; Epinal for Vosges ; Joinville for 
Haute-Marne ; Chalons-sur-Marne for Marne; Troyes for Aube ; Dijon 
for C5te-d*Or; Vesoul for Haute~Sa6ne ; Auxerre for Yonne ; Mezieres 
for Ardennes ; Besan 9 on for Doubs (i)/' 

In the spring of the same year the Federation, through the medium 
of M. Skolyszewski, imported th^, first Polish immigrants and found em¬ 
ployment for about a thousand of them in the departments of Meurthe- 
et-Moselle, Meuse, Vosges, Marne, Haiite-Marne and Aube. But, in conse¬ 
quence of bad recruiting, this first attempt did not produce the results 
looked for by its promoters. 

The Central Society, however, calculated that “ Galicia could supply 
France with excellent agricultural labourers, if there were a solid organiza¬ 
tion, a real labour bureau, to arrange for their employment.” (2) The central 
society entered into correspondence with the Bocal Government of Galicia 
to settle the bases for this bureau and to establish the clauses of a mode 
contract, which, with due observance of Fernch customs, might also suil 
the habits and uses of the Polish labourers. When this contract had been 
agreed on, (3) the Government of Galicia, at the instance of the Society 
founded an agency of its central labour bureau (4) at Nancy, which worked, 
under the management of M. de Madurowicz from 15th. February to 
1st. June, 1909 (5). 

(1) See: “ Demand for Polish labour ”, established by the Fedei-ation. 

(2) See: iliQ Bon Oultivateur {op.ciL), 27th. February, 1909, 

(3) below p. 173. 

(4) The following informatioii, supplied by M. de Madurowicz, regarding this central 
labour bureau, the headquarters of which are at Temberg, is to be found in the Bon Cuitim- 
teur (op. Git.) Of 27th. February, 1909 : 

The Kingdom of Galicia, which is a Province of Austria-Hungary, situated in the 
North Bust of that Bmpire, has its own Government, the members of which are appointed by 
the Diet, the Parliament of the Country, and at the head of which is the Govanment Cliidf 
Marshall and President of the Diet. This organization corresponds to the French depart¬ 
mental organization, but on a larger scale, since Galicia has 8 million nhabitants- The 
members of the Government share the management of the public services and the Central 
labour Bureau is attached to one of these services. It is, therefore, a public institution, 
founded with the intention of procuring for the labourer an improvement of his position 
and. obtaining work for him eithm’ in his own country or among the nations where labour is 
not sufficiently abundant. 

This Central Bureau has organized twenty-five mitnicipal and departmental offices 
;th^e me Government bureaux, founded in accordance with the'Galician law of, 1904 ratifieid 
by,'the .Emperor of Austria. ” ' •’ 

(5) Information supplied by the former delegate of the Polish Emigration Society. 
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..On tlie latter date the agency of the central labour btireati was replaced 
by the agency of the Polish Emigration Society. This Society, „ founded 
at Cracow in 1908 by the ''chief representatives of all political parties and 
all classes of the nation/' had for its object " to take in hand the manage¬ 
ment of the emigration movement and to direct it towards Trance/' Pat¬ 
ronised and shbsidised by the Galician Diet, it sent a delegate to France, 
who established himself provisionally at Soissons (from March to June, 
1909) and succeeded the official representative of the Central Office at Nancy, 
replacing him completely. The same year a branch of the Nancy agency 
was founded at Paris working at the Commercial Exchange (i). Dess than 
a year later, May, 1910, Countess Zamoyska founded the Society for the 
Protection of Polish Labourers in France to assist the immigrants morally 
and materially (2). 


4 : 

On its side, the French Farmers* Central Syndicate, with headquarters 
at Paris, had also been invited to consider whether it would not be possible, 
in order to meet the growing scarcity of labour, to have recourse to foreign 
elements that France had not yet availed herself of (3). On the proposal 
being made to it in the first months of 1908 by a delegate of the Warsaw 
Agricultural Society, the Syndicate attempted to recruit labourers for its 
members in Russian Poland; but this effort failed completely, the War¬ 
saw Society, “ for want of sufficient local organization " being only able 
to supply a very small number of labourers. In spite of this check, the 
Syndicate decided to enter into relations with the Galician Government 
Central Labour Bureau and, subsequently, with the Polish Emigration So¬ 
ciety. The Central Bureau forwarded its contracts (4) and entered 
into correspondence with the Syndicate which confined its action to that 
of a benevolent mediator between these two Galician organizations and the 
syndicated farmers desirous of making trial of Polish labour, A certain 
number of labourers was thus hired in the course of 1908 ; but, generally, 
they hardly gave satisfaction to those who employed them, with whom 
they remained only a short time. In consequence of these unsatisfactory 
results, and although the labour problem is extremely urgent, the syn<£cate 

(1) Information snpplie<i. by the former dd^ate of the Polish Emigration Sodety, 

(2) This sodety, founded with a purely philanthropic intention., hascoUected sirfiSdent 
funds in Poland to allow of a Poli^ priest travelling through the districts of France in which 
the Polish labourers are scattered, 

(3) In a report presented at the general meeting of 21st. March, 190$, the' President 
of the Syndicate showed that the Belgian labourers ** came to {France in smaller number, 
and readily left agdcuiture for manufacturing work, ” (passw). 

(4) Seep, 173 et seqq. 
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occupied itself no further actively with the immigration of Polish labotirers 

into 'France (i). 

The immigration movement excited by the Nancy Agricultural 
Central Society was not slow in giving rise, both in France and abroad, 
to a certain number of labour agencies for Polish labourers* / These agen¬ 
cies, whether authorized or not, as their object is purely commercial, in 
most cases, furnish no guarantee: they engage labourers with no other 
consideration than that of making the largest possible profits out of the 
transaction* They have occasioned numerous complaints both on the part 
of the farmers and of the labourers who have had recourse to them. The 
Austro-Hungarian Embassy at Paris, which at first showed itself favourable 
to the immigration of Galician agricultural labour, has also been influenced 
by the mode of action of these agencies, in consequence of the large number 
of workmen for whose return it has had to arrange who had been brought 
to France by interloping agencies and abandoned by them without any 
resource. 


§ 2. The Societiesf Agencies and Recruiters. 

The Societies agencies and individual recruiters, who engage Polish 
farm labourers in their own country’- or undertake to bring them to France 
have their headquarters abroad ; they have agents or correspondents 
who put them in relation with the French farmers or the syndicates recently 
farmed by the latter with the object of improving the conditions of immig¬ 
ration. The following is a list of the agencies known in France; 

Hirsch-Demian, at Janow, (Galicia) ; 

Juluisse-Kolda, at Jaroslaw, (Galicia); 

A. Heftmann, at Kusno (Guber Warsaw) ; 

Noworyto, 22, Novogradzka Street (Warsaw); 

K* J* Strzelecki, at Czortkow* (Austria); 

Universal-Reise-Bureau II Mtihlfeldengasse, 5 (Vienna) ; 

Boguslaw, at Eew (Gubernia) ; 

Mauryuy-Wolsztein, Wloclawek, Guber Tubelska (Russia); 

Kokott, at St. Veit, Carinthia; 

Da\dd Rubenstein at Fiirstenwalde (Germany) ; 

Union-Ticket-Office, at Basle, (Switzerland). 

(i) Itiformation supplied by the Syndicate: see BuUeHn of the CefUral Syndiag&t isri md 
16m. Aprib xst November and 16th* Oecemfoar, 1908* 
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'To tliis list we imtst add, the Central Labour Bureau, at Tejiiberg, 
the Polish Emigration Society (i), the Popular Polish Emigration Society (2), 
fotiiided at Cxacow in 1908 by M. Skolyszewski, Deputy to the Diet, 
who from the first has occupied himself with this immigration, and the 
Christian So'$al Alliance of Cracow (3). 

In France, tip to the end of 1910, the engagements, in addition to those 
arranged by the Polish Emigration Society, were almost esclnsively made 
through a farmer of Nogent-lez-Montbard (C6te-d’Or), the representative 
of the Polish and Popular Emigration Society and by an authorized bureau — 
La France, which worked at Aubervilliers (Seine) from January to 
October, 1910* 

About ten other persons have been mentioned as occupying themselves 
with the engagement of Polish labourers, amongst others a wine farmer 
of Nitits-Saint-Georges (C6te d’Or), who, as well as the fanner at 
Montbard, has recently applied for authorization to open a bureau (4). 
These various agencies recruit labour by means of advertisements in the 
Galician papers; they have also employees (rabaiteurs) to concentrate 
the emigrants generally at Cracow or Oswiegim. Finally, certain indiv¬ 
iduals, continually changing their residence, hiring labourers in France 
and in Poland, have clandestine labour offices. 


Ill August and September, 1910, the farmers founded'the French 
Agricultural Labour Syndicate at Paris, working under the auspice^ of 
the French National Agricultural Society,'' and the French Farmers' 
and Agricultural Industrials' Mutual Syndicate (5). In fact these two syn¬ 
dicates have almost for their exclusive object the recruiting of Polish 
labourers in the interest of their members. They are in relation with the 
Focal Government of Galicia and have attempted to enter into treaty with 

(1) Since the 1st. August, 1911, this Society has no more agencies in France; it is Ar¬ 
ranging with the organization committee of another society in coarse of formation, the 
** Folonia ” (see p. 191), to substitute it completely in everything relating to immigration into 
France. 

(2) This Society is also called: ** M. Victor Skolyszewski’s Tnbonr Bureau 9 <^ncess- 
ipn ” ; it was founded as Popular Society ”, later than Uie Polish Emigration Society. 

(3) This Society is said to have been founded by a priest, who after being deputy to the 
palician Diet, is how deputy to the Rdchsrat. 

(4) We must note that the Dijon Agricultural Society, after an enquiry Into the results of 

the Meurthe-et"Moselle immigration, decided not to occupy itself with the recruiting 
FoHsh labourers.''''^ ^ ^ " v 

(5) Originally this Syndicate was styled etc..., Cenlmi SyUMhdle* 
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the Polish societies or agencies that seemed to offer them the best guaran¬ 
tee ; they have, besides, drafted labour contracts. 


§ 3, The Con tracts. 

B'roin the beginning of this immigration, the Federation of the Agri^ 
cultural Societies of the North-East of France, following the indications of 
the Nancy Central Society, had also fixed the wages of the Polish labottrers 
it was to obtain for the farmers (i) : 

1st. For men over eighteen years of age, 400 francs with the food 
and lodging usual on farms; 

2nd. for young men under 18 years of age, between 300 and 400 
francs, according to their aptitude and age, with board and lodging ; 

3rd. for women, 300 francs with board and lodging. 

The labourers may also be paid by the day or month when working 
only for the season. In that case they may be boarded and lodged, or 
else they may be given wages in kind, consisting of potatoes, bacon, fat 
and wine, with kitchen and sleeping room. 

In addition, it was agreed that the farmer should pay their travelling 
expenses from Cracow’ to Nancy, and their return journey, if the contract 
had been strictty carried out, whether the labourer had been engaged for 
one season or for a period of at least two years.. 

These conditions with variations in the rate of wages have served as 
the general basis for contracts subsequently drawn up by the various 
labour agencies. We may take as a typical contract that arranged be¬ 
tween the North-East Federation and the Galician Central Labour Bureau, 
yrbich was most frequentty applied up to 1910. 

' I. Labour Btireaii {Qcilicm, Austria) 

Season Eabourers’ Contract, 

I. The Master 

(a) Name ; 

(b) Profession; 

(c) Domicile; 

(d) Post Office ; 

(e) Railway Station; 

; ^(i)' Circular of the Federation. 


II. The Labourers. 

(a) Total Number with specification; 
(h) Strong men; 

(c) Young men who can reap ; 

(d} Young men who cannot reap 4 
{ej Women, 
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§ I. The tindersigned engage to work as season labourers for . , , . 

M.living at , , . .near .... department ot 

from . . . ' , to . . . . and to execute faithfully and conscientiously 
every kind of work in connection with the farm where they are occupied. 

Each of undersigned must be supplied with a book establishing 
Hs identity wflh, in French, all the particulars required in France for the 
registration of foreigners. 

The undersigned certify that they are without physical defect and 
not suffering from any disease that might interfere with their work and from 
no contagious malady by which other labourers on the farm might be 
infected, 

The undersigned women labourers specially certify that they are not 
with child. The undersigned labourers further declare that at the date 
of signing the contact they have no idea that they may be called upon 
either for their ordinary military service or for special military service. 

§ 2. The farm labour begins on leaving the house at 5 in the morning 
and ends at 7 in the evening, with intervals of a half hour for breakfast 
and lunch and an hour and a half for dinner. 

In cases of urgency, the labourers must, at the request of the 
master, work beyond the abovementioned hours; every additional hour 
shall be paid at the rate of 20 centimes for labourers with wages at 42 
frs. per month and 15 centimes for those at 38 frs. per month. 

§ 3, The labourers shall be completely free on Sundays and the foll¬ 
owing holidays: 

i'Tew Years Day, ist. January.— Epiphany, 6th. January, — Puri¬ 
fication, 2nd February. — Annunciation, 25th, March. — Easter Mon¬ 
day, — Ascension Day, — Whit Monday, — Corpus Christi, — St. 
Peter’s and St. Paul’s Day, 29th. June. — Assumption, 15th. August — 
jN'ativity, 8th.September, — Michaelmas, 29th. vSeptember, — All Saints’ 
Day, 1st. -.November,— Immaculate Conception, 8th. December. — 
Christmas, 25th. December. — St. vStephen’s Day, 26th. December. 

§4. The labourers shall be paid at the end of each month. The 
wages of the strong men between 22 and 40 years of age, and for those 
young men wEo can reap, are fixed at 42 francs per month. Young meh 
between 18 and 22 years of age who cannot reap and women shall recei\^e 
38 francs a month. 

§ 5. During the j&rst months of the present engagement the master 
shdh keep hack half the salary of each labourer as security for his fidelity 
to his engagements and to cover his travelling expenses if necessary. 

This deduction shall continue until the amount of , . . . . francs 
' is neached,; that' is, the amount of the labourers’' travelling expenses' from' 
Cracow to his plade of destinaton. 
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This aiiK'nint sliall he repaid to the laboitrer on expiration of tlie 
contract. 

§ 6. Hie labourers shall receive in addition to their \cages the following 
provisions : 

1st. Per person per day 

l litre of iiiiskimmed milk; 
litre of wine. 

2nd. Per person per toeek 

Potatoes as desired ; 

3/4 kg. of fresh meat; 

I % kg. of bacon ; 

114 kg. of rice ; 

The cooking shall be done b^' a man or woman of the party, who shall 
have a half-day in the morning for the work when the number of 
labourers does not exceed 20. If there are more than 20 labourers he or 
she shall have the whole day free. 

Besides, in the first case, when the number of labourers is less than 
20, he or she, shall have, once a -week, the second half-day for washing 
the labourers' linen. 

On farms where the number of labourers is less than 8, they may receive 
the same treatment, with regard to food, as the Phench labourers on the 
farm. 

And in this latter case a man or woman of the party shall have half 
■a, day once a week for washing the labourers' linen, unless the master 
Mtni^lf'; undertakes to have the linen washed. 

Dry and healthy lodging, (separate for men and women) with sleeping 
accommodation consisting of a bed, with straw mattress and pillow and 
a'blanket,'US'well as a kitchen, with all kitchen utensils and heating arrange¬ 
ments for cooking food, shall be supplied by the master. 

§7. The master shall have the right to break the engagement/if v 

^ 1st. The labourer refuses to conform himself strictly " to the orders 
of^ the master or his representative ; ' ' 

2nd. The labourer permits himself to insult or assault the,master 
or his representative ; 

' 3rd. The labourer is condemned for a'crime punishable by law ; 

4th/The labourer Ill-treats the farm animals. 

;;,v''Tn'all such cases', the'labourer, loses WS''. "right .to the, money''held in 
'"..#2Uriity' and to payment of'''the expenses of '"his, return 'jornney."' 


5 kgs. bread ; 
% kg. flour; 
54 kg. salt. 
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§ 8. The labourer has the tight to break his engagement, if: 

1st. Either the master or his representative assaults him ; 

211(1. The master does not conform to the essential conditions of 
the present contract; 

grcl. Either the master or his representative conducts himself im™ 
morally towards the labourer. 

In these three cases the master must repay the labourer the money 
held as security and pay for his return journey. 

§ 9. On the terminatioii of the farm labour, the laliottrers are bound 
to return the implements entrusted to them by the master, or, in case of 
loss, to refund the amount of their value ; however, they are not liable 
ill the case of unintentional deterioration of these implements. 

§ 10. The master gives the labourers free railway jouriiey from Cracow 
to Salzburg in 3td, class, from Salzburg to Avricourt in 4th.class, and from 
Avricourt to the place of destination in 3rd. class, as well as i franc per 
labourer for every twenty four hours travelling for food during the jour¬ 
ney from Cracow to the place of destination. On expiration of the contract 
he shall give each labourer the sum of ... . francs, for the return 
Journey. 

§ II. In the case of death or serious disease in the labourer's family, 
or in case any unforeseen circumstance obliges the labourer to return home, 
he is bound to support his application for discharge l>y a certificate from 
the mayor of his commune and the priest of his parish, or some other official 
certificate. Yet such labourer loses his right to return home at his master's 
expense. 

Besides, if the necessity for return is not confirmed in the positive 
manner above indicated, the master has also the right to retain the security 
amounting to the sunt paid by him for the labourer's travelling expenses 
on ariviiig. 

§ 12. The labourer who breaks his contract voluntarily and without 
valid reason (§ 8) loses his right to the security and to the paymerit of his 
return travelling expenses. 

,§ 13. 'The master may in exceptional cases grant the labourer an ad¬ 
vance on account of the amount below indicated against the name of, the 
labourer, which shall be deducted from his next pay. 

,/ , § 14. In case of sickness of the labourer, it is the duty of the master 
to take care of him and especially to provide medicine and medicaments, 
in addition to board and lodging, The master owes the labourer no wages 
during the days of his sickness. 

It is the master’s, duty to insure the labourer against accidents' in 

his work. 

It is also the ditty of the master in case of the labourer’s,death,'to 
; arrange for his burial, and, immediately' to notify the decease to hiS',famhy 
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or to his comtmiiie and to remit to the family the amount of security after 
deducting the funeral expenses. 

Domicile of the Master and date : 

Signature of the Master: 

Name and surname of the labourer: 

His domicile : 

Post Office of the place of his domicile : 

His age : 

Amounts received on acconnt: 

The Labour Bureau. 

at..... 

certifies the authenticity of the signatures written by the labourers. 

The labourers who cannot write have put a cross instead of their 
signatures. Their names are registered at the Bureau. 

Date 

Signature of the Manager of the Labour Bureau (i) 

The contract for farm laboor for the year fixed the wages : 

for strong men from 25 to 40 years of age at 500 francs, 
for young men from 20 to 25 ,, ,, ,, ,, 450 ,, 

for women 360 ,, 

^ These wages, if the travelling expenses, are included, would correspond 
to those most generall37^ received by French labourers of the same class. 
The agency France"', to compete with rival agencies and societies, offered 
the labourers much liigher wages, amounting even to 700 francs. Another 
agency, with the same object, but a different method, obtains labourers 
at a lower salary, which is, however, not fixed in anticipation by the con¬ 
tract, but is to be settled at date of engagement. Finally, a third recruiter 
announces that the wage is to be settled after engagement when the w6rk 
is known. 

* * 

Experience soon showed the necessity of modifying the contracts 
especially in two points which had caused many disputes and entailed the 
early departure of many labourers. These were, first the period of work 


(1) This contract is printed in two columns of the same text in French aiid Polish. It must 
be oteerved that many of the contracts are not in fact made out equally clearly: they are printed 
on Yery bad paper, at an inferior printing press, or are badly typewritten. Besides, they give 
no indication of the society, agency or recruiter arranging them, and it would seem th^fc those, 
who have drawn them- mp ;do not;greaUy desire, their' preservation' aad'ab^ve^t-aliy^feh''' to,; 
temaia''Strictly anonymous. ' ;,m:: ' '' 
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from 5 ill tlie morning to 7 in the evening ; and, then, the clause for absolute 
rest on Sundays and holidays. In consequence, it was arranged that the 
employees engaged by the year should work according to ,tlie custom of the 
district where they are employed (i), and that on Sundays and holidays 
work should stop at 8 in the morning, except in cases of urgent necessity, 
when the labourers would only be free for the hour of high mass/' 

Other modifications were introduced, especially with regard to the lioli- 
days, the number of which in some contracts was reduced from sixteen 
to six, the celebration of the others being transferred with the consent 
of the Holy See to the following Sundays/' 

In new contracts of the Polish Popular Emigration Society (Skolyszewski 
agency), the travelling expenses for the return journey are exclusively 
defrayed by the labourers, who, in compensation, benefit by higher wages 
increased in proportion to the distance from the German frontier. For 
this purpose, the departments to which the immigration- may now be di¬ 
rected have been divided into three classes : 

ist. Departments of Haute-Marne, Cote-d'Or, Haute Sadne, Doubs, 
Jura, Vosges, Meurthe-et-Moselle and Meuse.: 

{a) 350 francs for women, girls and less robust young men; 

(6) 400 francs for more robUvSt young men and less robust 
older men; 

(c) 450 francs for reapers; 

{d) 500 francs for very robust and specially capable men. 

2nd. Departments of Ardennes, Marne, Aube, Yonne, Mdwre, 
Sadne-et-Foire, Rhdne,'^Ain, Savoie, Haute-Savoie and Foire : same wages 
increased by 10 francs; 

3rd. Departments of Pas-de-Calais, Nord, Somme, Oise, Aisne, 
Seine-Inferieure, Seine-et-Oise, Seine-et-Marne, Eure, Eure-et-Eoir, Eoire, 
Indre-et-Eoire, Eoiret, Loir-et-Cher, Indre, Cher, Allier, Creuse, Vienne 
and Haute-Vienne : increase of 20 francs. 

If the labourer revews his contract for another year, his annual wage 
is increased by 100 francs ; in addition, he obtains the restitution of the ^ 
francs security stopped from his pay in the first working year, and no further 
stoppage is made (2). 

To try to , prevent breach of contract — so damaging to the farmers, 
the French Farmers* and AgriculMal Industrials* Syndicate and thtFfMck 

(1) Coinmtuiicatioii made by M. de Madurowicz, op. cit. 

(2) Aft to food, it may be pointed out that many contracts, instead of enumerating tbe 
articles that must gbe supplied to the labourer, confine themselves to stipulating “ that he shall 
be boarded in the same way as the French or foreign labourers of the region ; the Same holds 
with r^ard to the conditions of lodging, heating and lighting. Other contracts stipttMe that;> 
each labourer shall rec^ye a daily allowance of 1.50 fr for food. 
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dgriouUuml Labour Syndicate have arranged for progressive increases of 
wages with payment of a premium on expiration of the contract. Thtis, 
in the contracts drafted by the latter syndicate in accord with the Polish 
Popular Emigration Society, it is stipulated that: 

The annual wage of the labourers engaged shall amount for : 

women, young girls and less robust young men . . , to 240 frs. 


more robust young men.,, 290 ,, 

adult men .,, 340 „ 


In addition, each of them receives a premium of 60 francs on expiration 
of contract. 

The annual payment shall be made as follows : 



Women, giris 
and lers robust 
young men 

More robust 
young men 

Adult men 


Monthly 

Or 

Monthly 

Or 

Monthly 



Brs. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

- 

Fis. 

The first four months. 

7 

28 

12 

48 

152 

60 

The other eight. 

22 

176 

27 

II6 

30 

240 

Supplementary amount for J uly . 

18 

36 

X 3 

26 

20 

40 

Tota 

[. . . 

240 

» 

290 

» 

340 

With the premium 

. . . 

60 

» 

60 

» 

60 1 

Wotn^, girls and less robust young men 
recawve. 

300 

» 

» 


1 » 1 

More robust young men receive . 

, . . 

. . . 

* • • 

350 

» 

» 

Adult men receive. 

. . . 

. . . . 

. . . 

. . . 

V • ■ 

400 


It must be observed that the rate of wages fixed by this contract is 
nearly the same as that originally fixed by the Federation of the North 
EaU fi) ; but less than that in the contracts established up to that date 
by the Popular Society (Skolyszewski Agency) on its own account, in 


^ee page 173. 
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accord with its French correspondent, as well as to that fi;xecl in ihe con¬ 
tracts of the Central Labour Bureau and the Polish Emigration Society (i). 

Besides the wages mentioned above, shepherds, carters, herdsmen 
and dairymen receive an additional 5 francs the month ; women engaged 
ill tending animals also receive an additional 4 francs* 

The wage of men and women field labourers engaged by the year is 
from 324 to 528 francs. If the labourer renews his contract for a second 
year Ms wage increases to from 420 to 624 frs. 

Each man and woman labourer is further allowed by contract 
an amount of 40 francs in addition to the price of his or her third class 
ticket from the starting point to the frontier, tMs only at the expiration 
of the contract. 

The same contracts include the following clause, which tends to safe- 
guard the interests of the parties concerned and incites them reciprocally 
to maintain their engagements : 

“ All differences arising between employers and employees with 
regard to the carrying out of the present agreements or their interpretation, 
shall be decided, at the request of the first applicant, by three arbiters, one 
of whom shall be designated by the Syndicate Chamber, the .second by the 
Society for the Protection of Polish Labourers in France, presided over by 
Countess Zamoyska, and the third by the Society of Franch Farmers, 
The arbiter of the French Farmers* Society shall preside in this court of 
arbitration and shall have the casting vote/' (2) 

The last contract drafted by the French Farmers* Mutual Syndicate 
was based on nearly the same lines as the foregoing, but with Mgher wages : 
it provides also for the arrangement of piece work, payment for which 
would be settled according to local use. The farmers, as a class, would 
like to apply this last system as far, as possible, but the labourers would 
rebel against it. (3) 

sje 

Except the contracts of the French Agricultural Labour Syndicate, 
all those of societies or agencies contain a clause stipulating that ** during 

(1) The agency of tliis Society uses the Central Bureau contracts. 

(2) In a second paragraph it is stipulated that The sentence given shall be final, sever *- 
eign and without appeal or recourse to any other jurisdiction There is no need to say that 
this last clause can only be purely formal and has no legal value. 

(3) The Frmch Sugar ManufaUurer$\ Syndicate, in the course of 1910,. sent' a tl^egaic dp 
.Cracow and Warsaw, to study the conditions for recruiting Polish labourers for beetrpot 
cultivation and especially to consider the question of engaganents for piece work paymmti. 
As a result of this mission a report was irrepared and'forwarded to those concerned con¬ 
fidentially. Therefoiflj, it has not been possible to obtain knowledge Of its details* 
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the first iiioiitlis of the engagement, the master shall keep back half the 
wage of each labourer, as security for the fidelity of the latter to his en- 
gageineiits uind to cover his travelling expenses if need be/' Although, 
on the other hand, it is generally stipulated that the amount stopped — 
6o francs hiost frequently — shall be repaid to the labourer on expiration 
of his contract, this clause is none the less illegal, for the stoppage pre¬ 
scribed in it is above the tenth of the wage, which is the only stoppage in 
money permitted by the law.(i) 

We must observe that nearly all the contracts are only signed by the 
master and the labourer ; the agencies take no responsibility and, in case 
of breach; of contract, the master has only an illusory recourse against the 
labourer. 3 Yet in the contracts drawn up by the Central Labour Bureau 
and those, more recently, by the Labour Syndicate in agreement with the 
Popular iSociety, the representatives of the recruiting organisations certify 
“ the authenticity of the signatures made by the labourers. The labourers 
who cannot write have put crosses instead of signatures; their names are 
registered with the Bureau "{2). This is, up to the present, the only 
security the two forms of contract afford the masters. 

§ 4. Mecruiting and Wiring of I^abourers in Galicia, 

The results of Polish immigration into France are necessarily subord¬ 
inate to the conditions under which the recruiting and hiring is carried 
out in Galicia. The Galician Government Central Bureau, when its Nancy 
Agency first began working, made the most satisfactory declaratioiis on 


(i) XMs clause is contrary to the provisions of article 51 (bookI) of the labour Code: 
A master who gives an advance in money, except in the cases provided for in paragraph 3 of 
the preening article can only reimburse himself by means of successive stoppages not ex¬ 
ceeding the tenth of the amount of the wages due. ” 

Sey^al contracts include also the following article: “ The labourer has received .., 
fr,. i. df on account, which will be deducted from his next pay *’; in others, we dud the 
sam^ atf cle with the difference that the word advance is substituted for on accoum, and, in 
the mafiptity of cases it seems to be the only correct expression. Generally, in fact, it is not 
a case of sums paid during rhe course of the»labour and tlius forming a real payment on ac¬ 
count, but sums paid to the labourer before he has conamence'i working. In such case, and in 
spite of the abusive use of the expression on ** account, ** the clause is equally illegal. In this 
connection we may mention a contract in terms of which ** tire employer stops as security from 
the labourer the half of his fortnightly pay up to the amount of 6o francs, and deducts from 
his next pay 52 fr. 50 for payments on account or a total stoppage of 112 fr. 50. In 
virtue of these two clauses a farmer, having paid 107 francs to the agency procuring him a 
Polish labourer, declared he had employed him to two months and let Mm go ^“ without 
paying Mm any money, so as td reimbtuse himself; to^ payments in advance; ” 

'(2) See contract, page 177. ' ' 
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this subject to the Cmtfd Agricultural Society of Meurtbe and Moselle^ 
through the orgau of its representative. 

‘'Precise imlications are required in the case of each labourer'*, said 
M. de Madurowicz, “ as to his antecedents and aptitude, in order that each 
may be given the work for which he is suited; the agricultural labourers 
are reserved for agricultixral work and' the industrial labourers for work 
in workshops, factories and industry generally. Germany thus employs 
a large number of Galicians in mines, metallurgy and agriculture. But 
in the case of France, the object of the Agricultural Central Society being 
ezclusively to procure the farmers good labourers habituated to field work, 
the method of the Central Labour Bureau is excellent since the labourers 
provided for agriculture will never have done other than fi^ld work. 
This is a very important point. 

Further, the Central Labour Bureau^ with the intention of f^ctending 
its action to all the regions of France in need of agricultural labotp:, has 
given severe orders that each of its dependent offices shall make a minute 
examination, so as only to send to France the best and most robust 
peasants. 

When the labourers are shipped at Cracow, they are again subjected 
to an examination by the Manager of the Of&ce of that city, who satisfies 
himself that they all answer the required conditions. 

Each labourer has a book for his identification, containing in French 
the indications necessary for the certificate of registration of fwdgners. 

It is the duty of each employer, on the arrival of the labourer to 
make declaration at the Mayor's office and pay the costs in connection 
therewith (i). 

It does not seem that this system was long in practice, even admit¬ 
ting that it ever was completely. In any case, since the Central labour 
Bureau suppressed its agency at Nancy, the recruiting of labourers for the 
French Farmers is carried on in the most unsatisfactory manner. In two 
principal centres, Cracow and Oswiegim, any one who presents himself 
is hired, the Galician and French agencies only seeking to supply the largest 
number of labourers, without taking account of their aptitude or of their 
morality, with the object of receiving the largest possible commfesioii. 
It must also be said that Germany — making every effort to maifi*^ 
tain the emigration movement directed towards its provinces • has 
organized a real recruiting service in Galicia on serious lines, selecting the 
agricultural labourers methodically and generally only leaving to the other 
agencies the rejected. In addition, the French farmers it seems aite late 

(i) Accxyrding to the law of 8th.. April, 1893, on the residence of foreigaer3 la F 
and the protecnon of national lahomr, “ any person employing a foreigner not 
with a certificate of registratidn is liable to be punished by the courts, (art 2) 
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in making their requests for labourers, for the recruiting can only be done 
well and easily up to February for the summer season and up to August- 
September for the winter. 


§ 5. CommissionB and Travelling Expenses Deducted by the Agencies, 

The amounts deducted by the agencies for their expenses of hire and 
transport are rather variable. There is sometimes a considerable difference 
in charges, between one agency and another, not always justified by the 
difference of distance. The Central Tabour Bureau had at fiirst calculated 
its agency and transport expenses at 37 fr. 50, as under : 

Agency expenses and cost of transport for each labourer to Nancy 
amount to 37 fr. 50, when the party is composed of at least a hundred lab¬ 
ourers. The expenses are sometimes higher, when the party is less, for the 
costs of conducting the party are then divided amongst a smaller number 
of labourers. These expenses which are charged against the employer, 


are made up as follows : 

Cost of Journey Cracow-Nancy ........ 26fr. 00 

Bureau charge. 6 „ 00 

Conduct of the Party. 2 „ 50 

Expenses for Food on the Journey. 3 „ 00 

Total ... 37 fr. 50 


When the labourers come in numbers of less than 100, the expenses 
come to 44 fr., for they then enjoy no reduction of the German and Austrian 
railway rates. 

This amount of 37 fr. 50 or 44 francs was soon increased, and the 
rate of transport arranged by the Polish Emigration Society and the 
Federation'of the Agricultural Societies of the North Bast was reckoned 
at 50 francs up to 1910. Then, it seems that, in consequence of difficulties 
arising in Germany, some of the agencies had to change their route. Thus, 
the Polsh Emigration Society, which used to send the emigrants with 
a conductor by way of Salzburg and Munich, had to have recourse to two 
stages, —- one from Vienna to Basle, the other from Basle to Paris — 
thus increaang their expenses which were thenceforth 65 francs (i). At 
the end of 1900 the same society asked 75 francs for suppl5dng a labourer 
and engaged to replace him, if necessary, at the end of four weeks, at the 
cost of another 62 francs. The amount of 75 francs asked by the Polish 

luformatioa supplied by the former dd^jate of the Polish nmigration Society. 
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Em^ratioii Society was again exceeded by other agencies, ms appears 
from the prices fixed by some of them. 

The ** France '' asked only 15 francs commission, payal)le a foTtnight 
after the arrival of the labourers (i); but required a sttm a;veragiti.g 75 
francs to be paid in advance to cover expenses : 

Unreduced travelling fare : 


Cracow to Basle. 24 fr. 75 

Basle to Paris ..26 ,, qo 


51 .. ^>5 

Recruiting Expenses of the Cracow Agency, average 


4 to 6 crowns (2) . . .. 4 fr. 65 

Transit Expenses : 

Cracow to Vienna : 3 crowns.. 2 fr, 79 

Vienna to Basle : 3 ,, ... 2 ,, 79 

Basle to Paris . i ,, 00 

6 fr. 58 

Food (4 days): 4 to 5 crowns. ........... 4 fr- 5 ^-^ 

Expense of transport of the labourer from his resid¬ 
ence to Cracow, about.. lO; fr. 00 

Total ..... 77 fr. 08 


or, with the commission, only taking the average given of 75 francs, 
an amount of 90 francs. In case of demand for immediate supply, 20 add¬ 
itional francs per labourer were exacted. 

A certain agency, it is said, charges 97 francs for the transport of 
a labourer from Oswieqim to C6te-d*Or. Now the cost of the journey 
(including food) is only 50 francs (3). This rate, besides, is by no means 
fixed, the agency sometimes raising it to 120 francs and more, exclusive of 
its commission, as is shown by the followfiig prices asked in 1:908-1909: 
from 80 to 100 frs. per labourer for the department of‘Nievre ; :i20 francs 
ior that of Aisiie ; 130 francs for that of Seine-et-Oise. Whether the labour¬ 
ers are separated into groups in C6te-d'Or or in Paris, the difference in 
thq distance does not correspond with the difference in price, 

(ij Tariff pttblisited at the Prefecture of Police, 13th. Jamiary, 1910. 

■' ' (3)' ru' France the value of 'the crown may vary from 0,93 fr. to 1.05 fr., according as It Is 
'on the intrksic or the current value. 

■ ts)- inUheme of latge/purties, it would only be 40 its. per labourer. ^^ ^: 
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We must observe that the Po|ish Popular Emigration Society only 
asks 67 francs for bringing a labourer to Dijon when it is applied to directly ; 
therefore, in that case it would only charge 17 francs commission. 

Another agency of the same region is said to ask immediate payment 
of 80 francs, with only 20 francs commission. 

It is evident that the rates of commission and of transport asked by the 
agencies are not at all fixed and are not regularly applied, whatever tariffs 
they publish, and it is certain that the differences in these rates is not due 
to differences of distance. With the exception of the two French farmers' 
syndicates that have founded labour bureaux, the agencies have 110 other 
rule than that of charging the highest possible price for their services. 

At ' 

The Central Labour Bureau (of Eemberg) receives no payment from the 
labourers, but it exacts from those hiring them in Galicia a definite amount, 
as follows : i crown for the first two months of the year ; 3 for the 
third and fourth ; 4 for the fifth and sixth ; 5 for the seventh and eighth ; 
3 for the ninth and tenth ; and 2 for the eleventh and twelfth, (i) 

We understand the Polish Popular Emigration Society asks a fairly 
high commission from each labourer hired; and the Polish Emigration 
Society does the same. (2) 


* ^ 

The French Agricultural Labour Syndicate, as a result of the conventions 
or treaties it has been able to enter into with certain Galician organizations* 
exacts from its members “ an allowance not to exceed the sum of 75 francs 
per labourer, as repayment of recruiting expenses in Poland, and the cost 
of the journey as far as Basle or any point on the French frontier, and a 
varying amount for the transport of the labourer in third class from the 
frontier to the place where the party has to separate. (3) If the labourer 
has been hired in France, only repayment of travelling expenses is exacted.'' 

The "Prench Farmers Mutual Syndicate^ which organized a labour 
office at the Paris Commercial Exchange in ISTovember, 1910, asks from its 
meinbers, for each order for Polish labour, an average of 95 francs for ex- 

(1) For Freiicli employers, the Bureau had only one rate of 6 francs. (See above p. 183) ^ 

The variations of the tariff in use in Galicia correspond with the grater or less amount of 
available labour, at the various seasons of the year. j 

(2) Information forwarded by the Frendi Embassy at Vimna. 

(3) The S3mdicateconects at its office (rue I^cuee) the orders which are sent forward hi; 

detachments of 50 la1x)urers. " ' ' ■ 
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peiises of the jottrney and of recruiting; if the syndicate has available 
labourers, the employer may obtain them at the maximuiii rate of 
20 francs (i). 

§ 6. CMtcehtratJon aiKl Disttihution of the Polish LaSxmrers in Pmnee. 

Up to the present, it seems that the labourers brought from Galicia 
are principally concentrated: 

1st, at Nancy, by the Central Agricultural Society of the Federation 
of the Agricultural Associations of the North East of France and the Polisli 
Emigration Society; 

2nd. at Paris, by the agency of the Polish Emigration Society ; 
the Marlot-Skolyszewski Agency (Polish Popular Emigration Society) ; 
the authorized Bureau, “France"'; the French Agricultural Eabotir 
Syndicate and the French Farmers' Mutual Syndicate; 

3rd. at Dijon, by the Marlot-Skolyszewski agency. 

Prom these three cities distribution is made to various regions ; 
either the farmers come themselves to take their labourers, or the agen¬ 
cies bring them to their place of residence. From spring 1908 to the end 
of 1910, distribution was made, — in very unequal proportion, to the 
following thirty-two departments: Ain, Aisne, Allier, Ardennes, Ante, 
Belfort (territory of), Cher, C6te-d'Or, Creuse, Doubs, Eure, Eure^t-Eok, 
Gers, Indre-et-Eoire, Isere, Jura, Eoiret, Marne, Marne (Haute-), Mettr- 
the-et-Moselle, Metise, Nievre, Oise,Orne, Sadne (Haute-), Seine, Seine-Iti- 
ferieure, Seine-et-Marne, Seine-et-Oise, Somme, Vosges, Yonne (2). 

Of course it is in the regions nearest the centres of concentratiou, 
such as the departments of Meurthe-et-Moselle, Meuse, Seine-et-Oise, 
Seine-et-Marne, Oise, C6te-d'Or and Haute-Mame, that these labourers 
are found in largest numters. 

As the. Polish labourers frequently change from place to place, it is 
nearly impossible to establish accurate statistics and to determine how many 
of them are hired for a year or for a season. The figures we can give have, 
then only a merely approximate value. According to the information 
obtained, the number of Polish labourers who entered France between igo8 
and 191Q, was about 10,000, 1,200 of them being women or young girls, 
and 250 families. Of this number at least 5,000 would l>e still occupied 
in France, the majority as labourers by the year. 

(i) We must observe that for reasons mentioned below (see p. 190), the conditions dxed 
by the Syndicates for their labour offices have scarcely up to the presetit a value, 

the Polish agencies' not having been able to supply labourers in sufficient number for their 
application to be in practice frequent, 

(a) Information furnished by the Prefects. 
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§ 7. Mesults of the Tjrial of Polish Immigration. 


Wliat are the results given up to the present by the various experi¬ 
ments made in importing Polish labour into France ? It would be 
premature to say. Opinions that have been expressed on the subject are so 
conflicting that it is scarcely possible to do more than register them without 
being able to draw a definite conclusion. In certain regions the farmers 
express themselves satisfied with the immigrant labourers; in a far greater 
number of others, they declare themselves dissatisfied. They say they are 
incapable, lazy and suspicious. According to the first, they are sober, accord¬ 
ing to the others, intemperate. There is one point on which all the farmers 
agree : this is the ease with which the Polish labourers break their contracts, 
generally without apparent motive. Amongst the reasons for this we must 
include home sickness, the disappointment felt by the labourers on arriving 
in France, where they expected to find a better situation than that they 
receive - the complete change in their habits, finally and above all, the 
secret interference of the agencies, which, for their own profit, take them 
away from one master to place them with another. 

It seems that these labourers are generally slow, passive, mild and sus¬ 
picious. They tend to live together and to avoid contact with the people 
of the country round them. Very religious, they are all Catholics, but of 
different rites, which causes rather bitter quarrels between them. Thus, 
the Galicians cannot live on good terms with the Ruthenians. Almost 
aU seem to have only one object: to save enough money to go to South 
America. 

In spite of all, when they are treated kindly, the Polish labourers seem 
to manage to adapt themselves fairly well to their environment; they learn 
French quickly (i) and are not slow to accustom themselves to the implements 
and methods of labour in use in France, which, yet, are appreciably different 
from those of their own country. The reception given them by the people 
of the various regions whither they immigrate is generally good, or at least 
indifferait. For the rest, the wages paid to them, are generally rimost 
equivalent to those French labourers receive for the same work, so that 
these have not to fear serious competition from them (2). 

(1) “ To facilitate relations between the French employers and the Palish labonrers, the 
Po^sh Emigration Society has published a little dictionary, arranged to be of use to both 
parties ** {Petit interprMey etc.; Cracow, 1909). 

(:2| Jh this connecton we may mention the case of Polish labourers employed as wood¬ 
cutters Jtira who, as arranged in their contracts, were paid at the rate of the labourers' 
Syh^icate of the region in which they were employed. 
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Tliis is a. point specially insisted upon by the fanners who employ the 
immigrants, as well as by the societies obtaining them for'; them. llie 
Polish labourers'', writes the Polish Emigration Society, “must not go 
to France to compete unfairly with the French labourers, but^^only because 
there is a deficiency of labourers in the French villages. They_ ariust not 
go there to work on cheap wages like coolies, but as workmen who can 
be of service to France" (i). Still, it must be noted that if, as regards 
wages, the condition of the Polish labourers is almost the same as that 
of the French labourers, it is not always the same in respect to board 
'and lodging, as to which the Poles are far less exacting than the 
French (2). 

* 

^ * 

If this immigration has not yet given all the results its promoters 
may have hoped from it, it seems not entirely the fault of the immigrant 
labourers. The French farmers would also be responsible to d rather 
considerable extent. They have not shown enough patience, perhaps, 
to labourers in a strange land, requiring a certain period of time in order 
to adapt themselves to the new conditions of their existence. Several 
farmers have even considered that they might, with impunity, violate the 
clauses of the contract, more especially those concerning Sunday and holi¬ 
day rest. Others seem to have treated their labourers as if they were really 
animals, feeding them badly and, with no regard to hygiene, crowding 
them to sleep in small and iH furnished rooms. Finally, on some farms 
labourers seem to have been treated brutally by those placed over them. 

It will be understood, how, altogether, such proceedings prevented 
the best use of the immigrant labour, and how they favoured breaches of 
contract and became an impediment to renewals of contract. The labour¬ 
ers who renews their contract it seems, are, indeed, very few; those who 
break it before the expiration of the term seem to be about 25 per 100. 

The farmers, therefore, should exercise patience towards their labourers 
and allow them a few months so as to be able to utilise them to their best 
interest. In the Lorraine region, where these labourers are numerous 
and came from the beginning of the immigration, the masters “ have learned 
the peculiarties of their character" and profess themselves satisfied (3). 
There is no reason why the same thing should not occur in other agricul¬ 
tural regions. ' 


(i) La Sociifi polonaise emigration {op, dt) 

(^) Xiiis it miist Ue remarked, is a point specially insisted on by several Agricultural 
‘SocMte'as well as certain agendes. 

(3) Declarations of Meurthe-eUMoseUe fanners. 
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§. 8 . Proeeedhif^s of the Agencies. 

Of all tlie French or Galician agencies, working in France or in Galicia, 
tip to' now not one has given satisfaction to the farmers. But it is especially 
the agencies organized in France by real recruiters that are the object of 
the bitterest coniplaiiits. Not only do these agencies, as we saw above (i), 
charge the highest possible sums for commissions and for travelling expenses^ 
but they offer no security to the employers or tp the employees. Besides, 
the masters accuse tliein of, systematically, with the design of increasing 
their profits, enticing away the labourers from the places they have found 
for them and thus the labourers naturally lose the sums sto|)ped from their 
salaries by virtue of their contract, which should have been reimbursed 
to them at the expiration of their engagements. A certain agency, it is 
said, found 10 labourers 100 situations in the course of a year. It must 
then have moved the same labourer ten times and unduly received payment, 
ten times in succession, of its commission expenses and the travelling 
expenses which had been paid to it on the first engagement of the labourer. 
From this we may judge of the profits realised to the detriment of the farmers 
and labourers, who also are charged a commission for being placed in condi¬ 
tions said to be more advantageous. The employees and interpreters 
of these agencies must be persons of doubtful character, who give themselves 
up to the exploitation of their compatriots, who, in ignorance of the French 
laws, submit to their exactions. Ivabourers are mentioned whose annual 
wage was fixed at 400 francs and from whom the agencies or their 
employees have kept back 180 francs (2) ; and others who, in spite of the 
engagements made by the agencies hiring them, had to perform a large 
part of their journey on foot, the amount they should have received to enable 
them to reach the place of their destination in France never having been 
forwarded to them. 

Sdme agencies, in announcing their conditions for finding labour, 
stipulate, indeed, that they undertake replace^within the first fortnight 
any labourer not giving satisfaction'', (3) but, besides that this term is 
very short, they infallibly evade this obligation. It is the same with all the 
assurances contained in their circulars as to the guarantees with which they 
surround themselves when recruiting labourers in Galicia. In fact, they 
accept any one without taking account of the professional aptitude of the 

^ ,(;E,kSee page 183. 

(2) Coaimtinicatioti from Countess Zamoyska to the French Farmers' Society (Session of 
iSth. Jtme,' 1910). 

(3) Circular of the France 
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individuals ■ (4). Thtis, watch makers, -shoemakers, medical students, 
attorneys’ clerks and lawyers, have been brought to France to cultivate 
beetroot. It is the same with regard to the guarantee of morals, and numbers 
of vagabonds are engaged as farm labourers. Even the identity of the immig¬ 
rants appears not always to be well established, some of them being in 
possession of no papers of official character. 

Neither the agencies nor their representatives ever sign the contracts 
they pass; their interpreters only make known the sense of the clauses 
to the Polish labourers, who, for the most part are quite illiterate. When 
the labourer is once employed, whatever happens later, the agency 
occupies itself no further with him ; it only concerns itself so far as to place 
him as soon as possible under a new employer. 

These scandalous proceedings seem to be frequent among the French 
recruiting agencies, which denounce each other and thus make known their 
methods. 

Again, some farmers, in order to obtain labour as cheaply as possible 
and not to have to pay the sums asked by the agencies, seem not to hesit¬ 
ate to offer higher wages in order to entice away, either directly, or through 
the medium of employees of the'agencies, the Polish labourers in the employ 
of their fellow farmers. This “ labourer hunt ” which is especially prac¬ 
tised at certain seasons of the year, can only encourage the proceedings 
of the agencies and their staff. Thus, the profits they realise are really 
enormous and they form the real plague spot in this immigration. 

§ 9. Mow to pxtt this Immigration on a better Basis, 

If a remedy be not found, the exploitation of the French farmers 
and Polish labourers by the agencies can only go on extending itself. The 
enormous profits that can be realised, by the placing of these labourers 
in certain regions have not been slow in mnltiplying there the number of 
recruiters. This number will go on increasing, it is not to be doubted, and 
the end pursued by these industrials ” being of necessity the same as 


(i) It must be said that, according to certain declarations made by persons occupying 
themselves with this immigration, it would not be possible in Galicia to recruit labourers 
with the specifications desired by the French farmers. The differences in the methods of 
lahonr in use in the two countries would be too great to allow of this specification being made 
with advantage. The agencies can bnt confine themselves to the assurance that they only 
recruit labourers for farm work, without specifying whether they are gardeners, field lab¬ 
our's, herdsmen shepherds, carters, etc. Besides, the gangs not being made up in Poland as 
in Frahce, one cannot be surprised if a French farmer who has a^ed for five men receives 
two adults and three young persons, of whom sometimes one is a woman. It must be asaibed 
to the custom of the country. 
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tiiat attained by their predecessors, their proceedings also will he identical, 
that is to say, deplorable in the interests of agrictilture. 

To remedy such a condition of things, the farmers should be enabled 
to'dispense entirely with the assistance of the private agencies whether 
French or Galician. It is witli this intention that the French Agricultural 
Labour Syndicate and the French Farmers* and Agricultural Industrials* 
Mutual Syndicate (i) have been founded. These two syndicates and, more 
particularly, that of ''Agricultural Tabour'' — have^placed themselves 
in relation with the Focal Government of Galicia with the object of attempt¬ 
ing to arrange, through the medium of its Central Fabour Bureau, cntracts 
giving all the guarantees for execution that can be desired by either party, 
and to conclude agreements to ensure for these syndicates the recruiting 
of labourers suited to perform the work for which they are engaged. These 
pourparlers have not yet led to effective results. Yet the French Fabour 
Syndicate was recently able to enter into an agreement with the Central 
Fabour Bureau, which engaged to make a careful selection of the labourers 
it will provide (3). But up to now, we may say, the situation is the same 
as before and as a whole, the conditions under which the immigration 
takes place have not yet been modified. Besides, it appears clearly that^ 
in order to arrive at serious and lasting results, it is altogether necessary 
to have in France only one organisation—syndicate or association — which, 
in agreement with the Central Fabour Bureau of the local Government of 
Galicia, should have the monopoly of placing the labourers that Office may 
procure and distributing them. Such an organization would give the farm¬ 
ers every guarantee and would soon reduce, if not suppress, the intervention 
of interloping agencies and recruiters. This is what certain members of 
the Polish colony in Paris have attempted to realise in the foundation of 
th&Polonia society to repace, in France, vhe Polish Emigration Society (3). 

The object the organisation committee of this society proposes to 
itself is : 


(i) See p. 173. 

(s») At the date this agreement was made, the season was already too far advanced for the 
Section to be made with advantage; the Central Bureau has therefore sent no labourers* tip 
to the; present the Agricultural labour Syndicate has found employment, chiefly out of phil- 
wthiopy, for Bolish labourers without resource who had been referred to it by the Austro- 
mingarian Consulate or the Prefecture of Police. It must be borne in mind that the Syn- 
dicafe had also entered into an agreement with the Polish Popular Emigration Society (Skolys- 
Agency) [sete page 171]. This agreemenl'^hich expired on 15th. January, 191c, produced 
no good results : the clauses were not all observed by the agency, especially that relating to 
the obligation of replacing labourers who break their engagements without sufficient reason. 
>^ide$ this agency scarcely sent a hundred labourers to the Syndl^te, 

(3) See p. 171 note i. 
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ist. to monopolise the representation and organisation of Polish 
labour in France ; 

2nd. to establish a permanent supervision over the Polish labourers 
and to protect them efiectively, for legal, medical, social and moral purposes; 

3rd. progressively to suppress the nefarious work of the agencies 
occupied in the exploitation of Polish labour ; 

4th. to give the French employers the maximum guarantee as 
to the selection of labourers, organizing a serious recruiting and an effective 
selection, with the help of the only legal organizations of the country; 

5tli. by its intervention and through its knowledge of the Polish 
labourer and his psychology, to smoothe away any difficulties which may 
arise between master and labourer; 

6th. to limit the immigration of Polish labourers to the real require¬ 
ments of French agriculture or industry, thus avoiding the introduction 
of unfair competition with the French workmen ; 

7th. to establish the basis of Polish colonisation in France and the 
French colonies,, chiefly, in Algiers, Tunis and Morocco ; 

8th. to centralize all the statistical and economic data concerning 
Polish labour; 

9th. to constitute a special fund for assistance and for the return 
of labourers to their homes : 

loth. Fastly, the rules of the Polonia provide that all profits it may 
realize shall be utilised for philanthropic and social work (75 % for vrork 
in France and 25 % for work in Poland) (i). 

If such a programme can be carried out in agreement with the Central 
I/abour ’office of Galicia, the problem of finding a healthier basis for 
the immigration would be partly solved. No doubt the organization which 
undertakes this task will meet with support from the authorities both in 
France and Austria-Hungary, as it is to the interest of both Govern¬ 
ments that this immigration may take place under the most favourable 
conditions possible (2). 


(i) The Committee of organisation of the Polonia Society has also drafted a new con¬ 
tract, according to which the wages arc to vary with the regions and arc fixed according to two 
tariffs: tariff for the North, North-East, East and Pars regions; tarhf {&), somewhat 
lower, for the other regions of France. The amount of the.se wages wonld be a little lower 
than that previously established by the Polish Emigration Society and the Central Bureau of 
the Kingdom of Galicia {Circular of the “Polonia”). 

{2) “ The Central labour Bureau is very desirous of entering into relations with French 
associations or groups, which it is advised can give serious guarantees ” {Note of the French 
Embassy at Vienna) For its part, tlie Austro-Hungarian Government has charged Baron 
Hennet^ delegate of the Austrian Agricultural Department, to occupy himself with the 
immigration of Galician labourers into France, 

As far as can be ascertained, it appears necessary that the organization which, in Frauecj, 
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From now forward it is for the authorities of the countries to exercise 
a vigilant supervision over the operations of the various labour agencies, 
and vigorously to repress all iSreaches of the laws, decrees and regulations 
which they may commit and to take the necessary measures for the rig¬ 
orous prosecution of clandestine recruiters (i). On its side, the Municipal 
authority should no longer authorize, in regions where this immigration 
takes place, the formation of paid agricultural labour bureaux. 

#■ 

§ 10 . Conclusion. 

As it is only too evident, for manifold reasons, that agricultural labour 
in France is becoming more and more scarce, the farmers find themselves 
compelled, in order to supply the absence of it, to have recourse to foreign 
labour. The Polish immigration from Galicia is only answering a need 
already long felt, but one that the insufficient supply of Belgian and Italian 


assumes tlie duty of taking steps for placing the immigration on a better basis, must be a 
French Organization ; it would seem difficult, in fact, for the Polish Societies and agencies 
concerned with this immigration to come to an midexstanding even on this point, for they are 
mutually Jealous and oriticise each other with a certain asperity. (See in this connection 
an article of 15th. |uly, 1911, in Polski Przeglod Emigracyfny (^migration Review) of 
which M. Okolowicjs, Manager of the Polish Emigration Society at Cracow is Chief Editor). 

(i) In France these are infringements of articles 81, 87, 88, 90, 91 and are punishable 
in accordance with article 102 of the Code of lyabour and Social Thrift. —We have seen, 
be^des (p. 181) that almost all the contracts drawn up by the ageiicies contain clauses 
contrary to the provisions of article 51 of the same code. 

As an example of the methods employed by certain recruiters, we may quote one of 
those unauthorized who in a circular addressed to the farmers at tlie and of 1910, said: 
“ with the assistance of our own, and the Swiss, Belgian, Russian and Austrian Govern¬ 
ments, I am in a position to supply yon with labourers of both sexes, ” and added; ,, I 
do not wish to act as certain interloping unauthorised agencies, that supply anybody 
Ihdiscriminately 

We give ho-e, — as a document, — the text of the Order of the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment of Galicia relating to the recruiting of Galician labourers for other countries* 

* “ Art. I. Whoever in Galicia, desires to recruit for foreign countries directly, workmen, 

lassistant workers for manufactories, farm MSourers or miners, workmen for building or 
for digging, etc.) without addressing himself to an authorized local public medium or lab¬ 
our bureau, must prove that he is seeking the worknien for h^ own ser\dce or that of. 
'ills employer. /';; : 

'' 13 
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labourers has contributed to aggravate (i). It is then fully justified and 
can in no way injure the native agricultural labourers. Besides, the Gali¬ 
cian labourers, belonging by origin to a nation traditionally in sympathy 
with BVance, may be welcomed more cordially than any others. It seems 
then that all efforts attempted for methodically organizing, utihsing 
and developing this immigration to the advantage of the common interests 
of French farmers and Galician labourers ought to be encouraged by the 
Governments of the two nations the general interests of which they serve 
at the same time. 


In tlie term “ foreign countries ” as above used, the territories of the Holy Hungarian 
Crown are not included. 

The right of labourers to conclude contracts for work abroad is not affected by this 
Order, ^ 

Art. 2. The proof required in the ist. paragraph of the ist. article must be given in a 
certificate delivered or confirmed by the administrative "authorities or the competent police 
authority of the foreign country. 

This certificate must indicate the name and domicile of the employer, the place and 
nature of the biisiness as well as the number of employees to be recruited. If the recruiting is 
not made by the employer in person, the certificate must also give tlie name of the emissary, 
mention the nature of the contract by which he is bound to the employer and contain the 
declaration that he is authorized to conclude the contract for labour. 

The certificate must bear a duly l^alised signature: if a legalisation treaty has been 
iioiiduded with the foreign state, the legalisation must be in conformity with the stipulations 
df the treaty. A former workman recently engaged for the new season may be authorized 
tb recruit. 

Art. 3. Before the recruiting can be commenced, the certificate must be examined and en¬ 
dorsed by the district administrative and police authorities of the place in which the recruiting 
to take place. Endorsement must be refused when the circumstances authorize tlie conclu¬ 
sion that the rea*uiting is only an irregular (unauthorized) labour recruiting enterprise. 

' Art. 4. The recruiter must constantly carry his certificate and produce it at the request 
of tlie agents of the administrative and police authorities, 

* Art. 5. Infringements of this order are, in virtue of the Ministerial Order of 30th. Septem¬ 
ber, 165?, of LawSf No. 198, punishable by a fine not exceeding 200 crowns or im- 

pflsbninent Of firom one to fourteen days. 

Art. 6. This order shall come into force two weeks after its publication,” 

(i) TheRelgian labourers are said to be decreasing in numbers more and more. (Inform¬ 
ation supplied by the Abbb Seyssens, Secretary of the “ Committee for the Protection of 
Bi^^an Workmen Employed in France”) 
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ITALY. 

I. CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Some Demographic and Economic Information on Italy 
in the Last Fifty Years. 


Sources: 

Biscorso prontinziato da S. E. Ton. Francesco Nitti, ministro di agricolttira, industria e com- 
merdo, in occasione deU’inaugurazione dell’Esposizione intemazionale ddl’industria e 
dd lavoro in Torino il giorno 29 aprxle 1911, cox dati demografid ed economid anuessi 
[Speech delivered by Bis Excellency, the Bonorahle Francesco Nitti, Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, Industry and Commerce, at the Opening of the International ExhiUUon of In¬ 
dustry and Labour at Turin, agth. April, 1911, with Demographic and Economic Data), 
Published by the Agriailtural Department. Kome, National Printing Press. G. Berfero 
and Co. 1911. 


At the opening of the International Exhibition of Indnstry and Labour 
at Turin, on the 29th. April, 1911, the Hon. Francesco Nitti, Minister 
of Agrictilture, Industry and Commerce, succinctly summarised the progress 
of the national economy during the last fifty years. We think our readers 
will be pleased to find here reproduced a few of the data supplied by hini 
and recently published by the Department. Let us begin with those 
of demographic character. 


§ I. Populationf F^migration and Professions. 

In 1862 the population of Italy was 25,016,801. At the beginning 
of 1910 we see from the estimate of the General Management of Statistics 
that it had reached 34,565,806. The data from 1862 to the end of last 
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year show that the population has increased by 36% or about two million 
every ten years, as appears from the following figures : 

Years 


1862 Estimate of Population 25,016,801 

1872 „ „ „ 26,801,154 

1882 „ „ „ 28,459,628 

1901 32475>253 

1909 ,, .. 34417^31 

i9io(ist. Jan,) „ „ ,, 34.565.8o6 


At the same time the number of the groups of inhabitants of average 
importance has considerably increased. In fact the communes with 
between 20,000 and 50,000 inhabitants, which were 67 im 1861, increased 
to 81 in 1871, to 96 in 1881, to 113 in 1901, etc. 

This increase was not altogether due to births, for the decreased 
deathrate has also to be taken into account, as it fell from 30.8 per thousand 
inhabitants in 1872 to 21.5 per thousand in 1909. 

But, the national production, above all in the first forty years, was 
not in relation to the increase of population, so that a constantly larger 
number of persons was forced to emigrate. 

In the emigration movement between 1876 and 1910 four periods 
may be distinguished. In the period between 1876 and 1885 the total 
einigration varied between a minimum of 90.000 and a maximum of 160,odo. 
The emigration to European countries or to those of the Mediterranean 
Basin remained stationary, whilst that across the Ocean rapidly increased. 
In the second period, from 1886 to 1894, we observe, on the contrary, that 
emigration to European countries and to those of the Mediterranean Basin 
predominate. Altogether the emigration fluctuated about an average of 
250,000. In the third period, up to 1900, the preponderance of trans¬ 
oceanic emigration definitely appears, and the total emigration attains 
the figure of 352,000 persons. In the last period emigration assuimed 
extraordinary proportions. In 1906, 787,977 persons went abroad. This 
increase is largely due to transoceanic emigration which doubled itself 
between 1905 and 1910. But the emigration movement to other Eu¬ 
ropean countries and across the Mediterranean is generally more tegular. 

With respect to the distribution of the population among the various 
professions, the most reliable data are those provided by the census returns 
of 1881 and 1901. Examining them attentively, we see that in the space 
of twenty years, that is during the interval elapsing between these two 
'lihere' has been an increase in the number of persons employed in 
,agriculttttal, mining and chemical industries, wood, paper, leather, clothing 
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manufacture, sale of goods and produce, credit and insurance business, etc. 
There was, on the other hand, a decrease in the number of persons engaged 
in building, in textile industries, domestic service, religious work, as well 
as of those assisted by public or private charity and those living on their 
incomes. 


§ 2. Agrieultntal Ptodnction, 


In 1863, according to the Statistical Yearbook (i) the total area of 
Italy was 29,551,773 hectares distributed as follows among the various 
classes of cultivation: 

Hectares 


Cultivable lands, with or without vineyards 

Natural and artificial meadows. 

Rice fields. 

Olive yards . 

Chestnut groves . 

Woods . 

Pasture lands... 

Pools, valleys, and marshes ...... 

Uncultivated land . 


11,541,422 

1,208,381 

144,907 

583,268 

595,832 

4434,569 

5,559,588 

1,170,882 

2 > 883,345 


To-day (2), according to the agricultural cadastre recently instituted 
at the Agricultural Department, the area devoted to agricultural and for¬ 
estry production is distributed as follows : 

, Hectares, 


Uand for seed plants, properly so-called .7,046,000 

Uand for seed plants including trees.6,639,000 

Special cultivation of wood .1,508,000 

Forests, including chestnut woods .4,564,000 

Permanent meadows and pasture lands ..5,580,000 

Uncultivated productive land .1,035,000 


Total.26,372,000 


(1) Anmario statisHco ifaUano, edited by Cesare Corrbnti and Pietro MabStbi, 
2nd Year, 1864, Turin, I^iterary Press. ,1864- 

(2) For the present conditions of Italian Agriculture, see: the Monograph by Prof. 
XSmNo Valenti: UItalia agncoh dal i86x al 1911, published under the auspices of the 
a^oyal Acadany dd I^incei, Home, Press of the Academy dd laacd, 1911/ 
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Altogether 263,716.07 sq. kms. 

Area occupied by buildings, watercourses, roads, 
railways and tramways, and naturally barren 

land .22,966.1559. kms. 

Total area of the kingdom.286,682.22 ,, ,, 

Although the data given in the two foregoing classifications of cultiv¬ 
ation scarcely admit of comparison with each other, it is, however, interest¬ 
ing to note that the uncultivated land only appears now as a million of 
hectares, instead of three milHons as before.. We see also that the area 
of the meadows has increased from 1,208,381 hectares to about 5 % million 
hectares. 

In addition to this and yet other progress, the amount of production, 
which appeared as 2,885,000,000 francs in 1863, amounted, according to 
a calculation made by the Statistical OflS.ce of the Agricultural Department, 
in 1911, to about 7 milliards of francs. 

So much said, let us now give some details as to certain agricul¬ 
tural produce. 

[a) Wheat, — The wheat production of Italy increased 6 % from 
1870 to 1910. This increase is partly due to the extension of the cultivation 
of wheat in new zones, and partly to the increased average yield per hect¬ 
are. In 1870, in fact, the area cultivated in wheat was 4,737,000 hectares 
and the average yield per hectare was 10.75 hectolitres. In 1911 accord¬ 
ing to calculations made by the Statistical OflSce of the Agricultural 
Department, the area cultivated in wheat amounted to 4,752,000 hectares, 
and the average yield per hectare had risen to 14.08 hectolitres. 

Yet the increased production was not sufficient for the requirements 
of the population which had increased in larger proportion. Thus, Italy 
has to resort largely to importation, and, in fact, in 1910, it imported frqm 
abroad 12,337,000 hectolitres of wheat. 

{b) Maize, — The area cultivated in maize, which was 1,717,000 ha. 
in 1870, was only 1,510,000 ha, in 1910. As the production had not 
increased in proportion to the increased consumption, recourse had to 
be had to importation and 400,227 tons of this produce were imported. 

(c) Rice, — Between 1870 and 1910 a great reduction is observable 
in the area cultivated in this cereal, and a quite remarkable increase in 
the average 3deld per hectare. In fact, the 232,000 ha. cultivated in rice in 
1870 have been gradually reduced to 145,000 ha. in 1911, whilst the annual 
yield per hectare has increased from 42.22 hi. to 53.11 hi. As the amount 
of rice produced exceeds the requirements of the consumers in the country, 
a large quantity is exported. In 1910 852,000 hi. were exported. 

(ij Hemp and Flax, — In 1863 the production of hemp in Italy 
was estimated at aboiit 635,000 quintals. This production increased 
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froBi 1870 to 1874 to 965,000 quintals. Then, it seems there was a tendency 
to decrease. In 1910, the yield was 868,000 quintals, of which 530,340 
were exported. 

The flax production was calculated in 1863 at 135,000 quintals. During 
the next decade it was about 200,000 quintals per year and it remained 
at that figure until 1891. But in 1909-1910, the yield fell to no more than 
32,000 quintals. This corresponded with the decreased area used for this 
crop. From 50,000 hectares in the period X870-1894 it was in fact reduced 
to 9,000 hectares in both 1909 and 1910. 

(£:) Wim and Oil, — In the first attempt at an agricultural statist¬ 
ical return made there was no special division for the area cultivated in 
vines. It was at that time included in the category of cultivable lands, 
with or without vineyards, which, as we saw, in the whole of Italy, covered 
11,541,522 hectares. The wine production at that date was calculated 
at 24,002,657 hectolitres. At present, the area cultivated in vines is 
4,463,000 hectares. In 1909 the yield of grapes was 96,112,000 quintals 
and in 1910 46,747,000. Mixed cultivation extends to 3,552,000 hectares 
with an average yield of 14.6 quintals per hectare in 1909 and 7.1 quintals 
in 1910. Specialised cultivation covers 911,000 hectares with a yield of 
48.2 quintals per hectare in 1909 and 23.6 in 1910. It is presumed that 
the production of wine in 1910 was about 48 .million hectolitres. 

Ill 1864, 583,268 hectares were cultivated in olives in Italy, the total 
yield of oil from wliich was 1,775,226 hectolitres. According to the new 
agricultural cadastre, of which we spoke above, specialised olive cultiv¬ 
ation extends to-day over 581,000 hectares, the normal yield of which 
is 10,126,000 quintals. Mixed cultivation extends over 1,751,000 hectares 
and produces normally 10,438,000 quintals. However, in 1909, the yield 
was no more then 7,963,000 quintals. In 1910 the yield was 4,821,000 
quintals for specialised cultivation, and 4,545,000 quintals for mixed 
cultivation, yielding 1,384,580 hectolitres as compared with 2,559,200 
hectolitres in 1909. The yield for these two kwSt years is far below the 
average for various reasons, amongst which must be mentioned diseases 
and above all the mosca olearia. 

§ 3, Mitieral Produce, 

Ill igio the Royal Mining Corps calculated the mineral yield of Italy 
at more than 80 million francs. The minerals produced in quantities of 
a million or more francs are : iron ore, 7.6 millions ; copper ore, i milllion ; 
zinc, 14.8* millions ; mercury, 3.7 millions ; iron pyrites, 2.3 millions ; coal, 
4.9 millions ; sulphur, 32.4 millions ; raw petroleum, 1.4 million; asphaltic 
and bituminous rocks, 2.3 millions. 
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The quantities of stilplittr, iron, lead and zinc and the value represented 
by them have considerably increased from i860 to 1910. 


§ 4, — Manufactures* 


Dining the period with which we are dealing the progress of mafiufac- 
tnres is worthy of comparison with that of agriculture. Some manufactures 
of recent growth, rapidly attained considerable development and by the 
side of these new ones also have been created. This progress is due to 
various causes. One of the most characteristic is the importation of coal, 
still to-day so necessary for manufactures. The import in 1910 was twenty 
times what it was in 1862. Another important cause is to be found in the 
motor forces employed in Italy. Here also we find an extraordinary 
multiplication of forces, for the most part applied to manufacture. To 
give an idea, we reproduce a small table showing the motor force of all 
kinds, employed on the ist. January, 1899 and ist. January, 1904, accord¬ 
ing to the various uses to which it was applied. 

» Horse power in round 

Numbers 

Use to whicb the force was applied - 

ist January, ist Janaary, 



1899 

1904 

Agricultural Industry. 

95,000 

165,000 

Manufacturing. ,, . ... . 

335-000 

980,000 

Transport: 

hand Transport and Lake Navigation . 

300,000 

1,495,000 

Sea Transport, Maritime Industry and 

Trade . . 

250,000 

345,000 

War Office and Admiralty Workshops . , 

20,000 

15,000 

Total. 

1,000,000 

3,000,000 


Amongst the motor forces employed we must specialty mention elec¬ 
trical energy, in recent years placed at the service of industry. Although 
coming after the other nations, Italy has made great progress in this direc¬ 
tion, since she has begun to utilise her abundant hydraulic force. In fact, 
in 1908 there were only 2,286 electric installations, with altogether a power 
of 86,570 kilowatts ; at the end of 1910 there were about 7,000 producing 
altogether more than 600,000 Mlowatts, or 800,000 horse power, a number 
which show$ an increase of almost 8 to i. 

As to the employment of electrical energy we must observe that in 
1895 102,469,000 kilowatt hours were consumed, whilst in 1900 this figure 
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increased to 267,713,000, to reach 738,286,000 in 1905 and 1,312,688,000 

in 1910. 

In addition, at the end of 1900 there were 66 national societies limited 
by shares, for production, transport and distribution of electrical energy 
with a total capital of 94 millions. At the end of 1910 there were 206 with 
a capital of 422 millions. 

So much said in general, we shall now give some particulars as to 
some of these industries. 

(a) Chemical Products. The chemical products of special importance 
for us are the superphosphates and other manures, the increasing pro¬ 
duction of which is a sure indication of the progress of agriculture. They 
have increased, in fact, from 720,950 quintals produced in 1893 to 2,286,900 
produced in 1898, 5,123,484 in 1905, 9,366,259 in 1909 and 10,502,245 
in 1910. 

{h) Silk Industry. This is one of the most ancient of Italian industries, 
and, in spite of all the vicissitudes through which it has had to pass, it has 
yet managed to progress. The cocoon production has increased fom 40 
to 60 million kilogrammes. Spinning, milling and weaving have also 
developed to the degree that to-day in Italy 75 million kilogrammes of 
cocoons are treated every year, the average yearly value being about 250 
million francs. We must naturally also take into account the data for the 
import of cocoons. The figures were 3,831 quintals in 1871, 11,945 in 
1881, 34,542 in 1901 and 43,836 in 1910. The export is fax infreior to 
the import, 

(c) Tanning Industry, This is a very ancient industry in Italy, where 
it has good traditions and finds conditions favourable to its development. 
But the home production of skins is insufficient to support it. So it is con¬ 
strained to import large quantities from abroad. B'or the years between 
1876 and 1903 we have the following data : 

1876 1903 


Ntiinber of Tanneries. 1,316 1,171 

Horse power 

Steam factories.259 2,716 

Hydraulic ,, 642 1,905 

Gas, Petroleum, etc. factories , . . . . — 120 

Electric factories , . — 96 

Workmen. 10,734 14,137 


,,, The most important tanning centres are: Turin, Genoa and'Mian 
which also do the largest export. 
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{d) Glass Industry, As is well known, the most ancient centre of 
this industry was Venice, whence it spread to various countries of Europe, 
especially to France and Bohemia. There are to-day in Italy 8o glass 
works employing io,gii workmen. The majority are in Tuscany (i8), 
Venetia (15), Campania (15) and Tombardy (10), The 80 factories have 
208 motors. We must remark that this industry is generally carried on 
by small societies, but we must not forget that there are also important 
limited liability societies, such as the Cnsiallerie e Vetrerie rmnite of Milan 
with 6 millions capital and the Societd Veneziana with 4}^ rnilHons. 

(e) Ceramic Industry. This is another artistic industry, which passed 
from Italy into various countries of Europe. According to the Statistical 
Yearbook for 1878, this industry produced 10,000 francs and employed 
7,000 workmen. From a recent enquiry it appears, there are now 259 
factories of majolica, terra cotta and porcelain, using240 horsepower and 
employing 5,398 workmen. The largest number are found in the Marche, 
that region alone having 75. With regard to the trade in porcelain, 
we must say that in 1910 the import was 37,750 quintals and the 
export 4,116 quintals. 


§ 5. Savings, 

To determine the amount of savings which provides, as we know, 
one of the most significant indications of the economic progress of a nation, 
becomes constantly more difficult, owing to the multiplicity of forms eco¬ 
nomy assumes. However, the most common is, doubtless, that which is con¬ 
centrated in the Savings Banks. A statistical return made by the Agricul¬ 
tural Department in 1863 their number as 154. The number of savings 
bank books was 284,003 representing 188,629,594 francs. 

In 1870 the ordinary savings banks had already 348 millions. 

According to another return of 1909 the number of banks was only 
185, but the deposits appeared as 2,323,600,000 francs. 

In 1875 the postal savings banks were formed. They also de\'eloped 
rapidly. 

The total amount of deposits in the ordinary and postal savings banks, 
and in the ordinary credit and co-operative societies was 465,359,338 frs. 
in 1872 and rose in r88o to 910,155,858 frs., in 1890 to 1,792,370,747 frs., 
in 1902 to 2,819,157,798 frs., to reach 4,702,065,326 frs. on the 31st. 
December, 1908. 

We must not pass over without mention, other intitutes, besides the 
above, for example,certain agricultural credit societies, pawn institutes, and 
ritral loan banks, which also receive savings deposits, but we have no really 
complete information regarding them. Eet it suffice to say that the savings 
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deposits on tke 30tli. November, 1910 in tbe agrictilttiral credit institutes 
constituted as societies limited by shares amounted to 8,028,897 frs. Those 
in the pawn institutes on the3ist. December, 1908, appeared as 9,850,7421x3. 
Finally, in the rural loan banks, the fiduciary deposits, on the 30tli. 
June, 1910 amounted to 30,087,705 frs., but we do not know how much 
of this represented savings deposits. 

Even while we omit further data, for want of space, what we have given 
is enough to show that on this side the economic development of Italy 
has been really remarkable. 


§ 6. oi^ Communication and Post and Telegraph Setirices* 

It is also intesresting to consider the progress made in the means of 
communication, which play so important a part in the economic develop¬ 
ment of a country. To begin with the State, Provincial and Communal 
roads, we must mention that in i860 there was a network of 48,028 kilo¬ 
metres, which increased to 138,096 kilometres in 1904, which represents 
about half a kilometer per square kilometre and more than 4 kilometres 
per 1,000 inhabitants. 

With regard to railways, we must first of all state that in 1861 there 
were 2,189 kilometres of railways working. They produced about 70 
millions. In 1865 the system included to 4,376 kilometres. Since then 
there has been a continual increase to 10,526 kms. in 1885, ^5479 ^895, 

15,884 ill 1900, 16,502 in 1905 and 18,413 in 1910. 

Finally we have yet another sign of the commercial activity of Italy 
in its post and telegraph services. In 1862 they caused the State a loss 
of 10 millions. Since then they have been less and less of a burden. In 
1907 they gave a profit of 3 millions. This has increased, little by little, 
to about 6 millions in 1910, including the profits from the telephones. 

The postal, telegraph and telephone revenue in 1861 was, in round 
numbers, somewhat more than 15 millions. For the financial year 1909- 
1910 it was 140,256,974 francs and the expenditure has increased from 
17 niillious to 134,494,000 frs. 
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SWEDEN - MISCEEEAN-EOUS 


§ I. Farmers and Agricultural I^abourers* 


The Swedish agricultural population, as modified in the course of cent¬ 
uries may be classified as follows : 

(A) The feasants, including the minute fraction of the nobility 
occupied in agriculture, form really the farmer class ; 

(B) The '' base tenants '' {jordtorpare), that is to say tenant farmers 
whose rent consists in a fixed number of days' labour for the proprietor; 

(C) The “ hackstugusittare'' (cottagers), that is to say, occupiers of 
the smallest lots of land, who, in general, are not bound to a fixed number 
of days' labour for the proprietor: 

(D) The '' inhyseshjon/' that is to say,persons of the peasant and 
base tenant" classes, who w^ork for the proprietor without contract. 

(E) The labourers '' at mixed wages " [statare) and the base tenants 
on wages ” (stattorpare), that is to say, generally, married servants, not 
boarded by the master, but who, like the other servants, work for him 
in return for lodging and a yearly wage in kind {stat) or in money or in 
kind and money. 

(F) The men and maid servants (drdngar and pigor) or ummarried 
servants on contract living with the master and boarded by him. 

(G) The free day labourers {losa daglonare), or agricultural labourers 
not included in classes (C) and (D) and who do not serv^e the same master 
exclusively. 

The Swedish professional census and the statistics of population furn¬ 
ish information on the composition of the agricultural population, for 
short periods. 

Il^,; In' Table I below, the classes of men and maid servants, labourers 
0U mixed wages and base tenants " on wages have been classed with that 
of the day labourers, under the generic title of Servants. 
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TabeE I. — Composition of the Agricultural Population in Sweden 
in the periods 1775-1800 and 1870-1900. 


Years 

(A) 

Peasants 

(B) 

Base 

Tenants 

(C) (D) 

« Back- 
stngusit- 
tare „ 
and 

“ inhys¬ 
eshjon „ 

(E) (P) (G) 

Servants 

Total j 
Agricultural j 
Population 

A 

as % 
of H 

B 

as% 

of H 

C.D 
as % 

of H 

E.P.G 

as % 
ofH 

1775 • • • • 

1,052,725 

182,302 

98,948 

266,577 

1,601,552 

65-7 

II.4 

6.2 

16.7 

1780 .... 

1,079,644 

165,556 

106,000 

274,100 

1,625,300 

66.4 

10.2 

6.5 

16.9 

1785.... 

1,051,025 

173,845 

129,923 

266,679 

1,615,472 

65.0 

18.8 

7-7 

16.5 

1790 . • . ■ 

1,067,538 

208,960 

160,657 

253)722 

1,691,877 

63.1 

12.4 

9.5 

I 5-0 

1795 .... 

1,082,862 

238,569 

174,412 

1 

283,245 

1,779,088 

60.9 

134 

9.8 

15.9 

1800 .... 

1,102,120 

261,727 

197,116 1 

i 

277,184 

1,838,147 

60.0 

14.2 

10.7 

15.1 

Average in 
1775-1800. 

1,072,652 

205,327 

1 

143,509 

207.418 

1,691,906 

63J 

12J 

8,5 

16.0 

1870. • . . 

1,395,543 

436,486 

482,261 

369,459 

2.683,749 

52.0 

16.2 

18.0 

13.8 

1880.... 

1,465,763 

432,555 

401,516 

360,996 

2,660,820 

55 -^ 

16.2 

15.I 

13*6 

1890 .... 

1,479,520 

382,244 

336,523 

479,284 

2,677,580 

52.2 

14-3 

12.6 

17-9 

1900.... 

1,482,415 

340,898 

283,533 

466,000 

2.572,846 

57-6 

3 : 3*3 

II.O 

18.1 

Average in 
1870-1900. 

1,455,810 

398,046 

375,958 

418,935 

2,648,749 

55.0 

15.0 

14.2 

15 .S 


In the period 1775-1800, the peasants formed on an average 634 % 
of the agricultural population, the '' base tenants'' 12.i %, the back- 
stugusittare '' and " inhyseshjon '' 8.5 % and the servants 16 %. From 
that date the classes of'' base tenants'' andbackstugusittare " and 
'' inhyseshjon " began to increase at the expense of the peasant class, and 
this movement continued well into the nineteenth century, to such a 
degree that during the period 1870-1900, the average number of peasants 
was no more than 55 % of the farming population, whilst the “ base ten¬ 
ants " were 15 %, the backstugusittare " and '' inhyseshjon," 14.2 % 
and the servant class, almost stationary, 15.8 %. 

But about i860, there had begun a reaction clearly to be seen from acorn- 
parison of the figures of the beginning and end of the latter period. Indeed, 
fern 1870 to 1900, the class of peasants, that is to say the class of farmers 
^.properly so-called, rose from 52 %, to 57 %, and the agricultural labouring 
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class, taken altogether, showed a decrease, so pronounced in the case of the 
base tenants/' the backstugusittare " and the “ inhyseshjoii/' as to 
counterbalance the increase in the servant class, taking place at the same 
time. It must be borne in mind that the figures for the servant class in the 
period 1870-1900 not only include men and maid servants, but also day 
labourers and free labourers; it is to this last group that the increase in 
the servant class must be assigned,for it cannot be believed that the fraction 
of the agricultural population composed of men and maid servants has 
largely increased during this period. 

The prinicipal cause of the variation in the Swedish agricultural pop¬ 
ulation in recent years has been the depopulation of the country districts, 
due to manufactures and emigration, depopulation first declaring itself 
about i860. This movement appears in the following tables II and III, 
which show, the one, the proportion of the population deriving its resources 
directly or indirectly from agriculture and its dependent industries and 
the other, the average net emigration per 1,000 inhabitants. 

Tabue II. Agricultural Population in Proportion to the Total Population. 


Years 

w 

Agricxiltural 

and 

Dependent 

Industries 

{B) 

Total 

Population 

A as % 
of B 

1870 . . . . 

• . • 2,995.844 

4.168,525 

71.87 

1880 . . . . 

. . . 3,078,274 

4,565,668 

67.42 

i8go . . . . 

■ • • 2,914,984 

4,784,981 

60.^2 

igoo . . . . 

. . . 2,756.704 

3.136,441 

53-67 

1908 . . . . 

. . . 2,667,000 

5,430,000 

49.12 


Tabi^E III. Net Amount of Annual Emigration. 


Year 

Net 

Amount 

per 

Thousand 

1871-1880 . 

.12,069 

2,77 

1881-1890. 


7-03 

1891-1900. 

.16,796 

3-15 

1898-1907 . 

.16,398 

3-15 


The rural class which, during the period I75i-.t840, formed a nearly 
constant fraction of the Swedish population, or 80 % in round numbers. 
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is no longer to-day even tlie half of the total population. Mantifactiiires, 
together with emigration on a large scale, have so appreciable an action 
that the agricultural class which formerly constantly increased, has re¬ 
mained stationary since i860. It has even decreased numerically since 
then, and this decrease has been in certain rural sub-classes. 

Whilst the number of farm labourers diminished, the demand for 
paid labour increased, causing a constant rise in farm labourers’ wages. 
Statistics give an idea of this evolution (see Table IV), with data as to the 
wages of men and women servants, labourers on mixed wage ” and day 
labourers. 


Table IV. Wages of the Various Classes of Agricultural Labourers. 


Years 

Annual Ordinary 
Wage 

of Servants 
Lodged and 
Boarded by tbe 
Master 

Annual Wage 
of I^abourers 
on 

Mixed Wage 
Amount ofWages, 
partly in Kind 
and partly 
in Money 

Daily Wage 

in Summ er 

Daily Wage 

in Winter 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 


Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

Crowns 

1871-1875. 

154 

61 

375 

214 

1.82 

0.86 

1.20 

0.60 

1876-1880 ...... 

133 

64 

378 

221 

1.62 

0.83 

1 . 10 

0.58 

1881-1885 . 

153 

66 

366 

213 

1-55 

00 

d 

1.04 

0-57 

1886-1890. 

H 9 

69 

366 

209 

1.58 

0.91 

1.04 

0.61 

1891-1895 . 

m 

84 

404 

225 

1.78 

1,02 

r.2i 

0.71 

1896-1900. 

205 

103 

456 

253 

2.05 

1.15 

1.42 

0.81 

1902-1905 ...... 

^■233 

123 

507 

286 1 

2.21 

1-30 

E 54 

0*93 

1908. 

283 

164 

621 

352 

2.62 

1-53 

1.88 

1.12 ; 

1909. 

287 

168 

626 

; 360 

2.66 

^•57 

1,89 

X.15J 


This very long period of constant rise in wages still continues. It 
b^an in 1888, that is to say, twenty three years ago. The wages of men 
and maid servants, of labourers on mixed wages ” and day labourers 
are now 1% times or twice what they were at the beginning of the period, 
and, little by little, this increase has also made itself felt among the other 
classes of farm labourers. 
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§ 2. Bmkstugnsittare and ** Inhyseshjoti. 


It is witli some reserve that the “Backstiigusittare*' and “Inhysesh- 
jon'' are, to be included among the farm labourers. They form the lowest 
rural class and the least valuable element, on account of the advanced 
age, laziness or low morality, which have characterized the members of the 
class as a whole in recent centuries. It must be also observed that very 
often the backstugusittare ” have begun as labourers. Smetines also, 
in the older industrial regions, they had been engaged in labour in connec¬ 
tion with the iron works (charcoal burners or wood cutters), much more than 
in agriculture properly so-called. 

The large increase of these two classes is not in the first place due to 
the desire of the farmers to get free labourers but rather to the pressure 
of the large increase of the population. 

In the course of centuries the cottagers and ‘^nhyseshjon(temporar¬ 
ily lodged labourers), were recruited in part from among discharged sold¬ 
iers, old men, peasants, base tenants, old sailors, etc., for these unfort¬ 
unates the cottages rather served as asylums in addition to those of 
public charity. 

However, the principal members of the backstugusittare '' and '' in- 
hyseshjon ” classes were young persons, principally of the servant class. 
To men and women servants desirous of marrying the proprietor would give 
a small piece of land, where they might have a cottage and a potato field, 
or cabbage garden, either because the land was of little benefit to him, 
or, especially in more recent years, so as to have additional hands available 
in case of need. It was, we may say, a spontaneous home settlement, 
due to the desire for '' homesteads,"' natural to the Swedish peasant. 

But if the person in this way indeed obtained a roof and a vegetable 
garden, generally there was very poor provision made for the necessities 
of his existence, for the position thus acquired scarcely furnished the 
advantages on which he had reckoned. Whilst the men and women serv¬ 
ants and labourers on “ mixed wage," that is to say servants engaged 
by contract, have their wages assured to them in good and bad years alike, 
whilst thebase tenant," is supported partly by his farm, and partly by the 
interest the owner has in giving work in bad seasons to him rather than 
to day labourers, the cottagers, for their part, form a class living almost 
entirely upon their earnings, which are besides very uncertain. Attached 

the soil, the cottagers were formerly subject to the many risks of agri¬ 
culture, which, on account of the undeveloped condition of Swedish manu¬ 
factures lasting until 1850, was the resource of the needy. In prosperous 
seasons they managed to live, but when bad seasons returned, when the 
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peasants were obliged to reduce their expenses and other sources of 
profit were likewise wanting, the position of the “ backstugnsittare'' 
became extremely precarious. 

The cottagers took little part in the efforts made by the agricultural 
labourers to obtain social independence. 

From the first half of the nineteenth century or since the desire of form¬ 
ing a homesteadhas manifested itself ever5rwhere, the authorities and 
the committees have agreed in saying that early and imprudent marriages 
without any economic basis, have been the cause of these grants of minute 
metairies ; that the aspiration after independence, urging men and maid 
servants to shake off the yoke of service has often led to disaster, as it 
was not accompanied by aptitude or knowledge, or the indispensable eco¬ 
nomic means; that often the desire to establish themselves has been so 
imperious, that the “ backstugnsittare ” have accepted uncertain and 
unfavourable conditions from the landlords. 

We have here a striking example of the errors into which the pro¬ 
letariate may be led, when their sense of moral and economic responsibility 
is defective. It seems, besides, indisputable that the multiplication of 
cottages, especially between 1820 and 1840, contributed to the increase 
of poverty in Sweden. 

It has only in the older iron manufacturing districts, where it was 
possible to obtain higher and more certain remuneration, that the cottag¬ 
ers had somewhat better fortune. But it must be said that it was here 
less a case of agricultural settlement than of the formation of small home¬ 
steads by forest labourers and smiths. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, as Swedish manufac¬ 
turers advanced, the peasants were attracted by the higher wages to be 
obtained in towns and manufacturing centres. In addition to the pro¬ 
spect of gain, they were also urged by the instability of their rights over 
their holdings and by the discomfort of their poor dwellings. After reach¬ 
ing the maximum about i860, the '' backstugnsittare " and inhyseshjon 
classes, like the other rural classes, rapidly declined (see table I : C and B) 
in numbers ; only leaving in the country the members least adapted for 
work. 

We find among them, especially now, old men, infirm or nearly 
incapable of working and consequently unable to answer the requirements 
of agriculture. Only in a small number of localities where labour is scarce 
are Hie cottagers'' temporarily employed in field labour. 

sum up, it may be said that this reduction of the number of 
backstugnsittare and inhyseshjon " is not a social disadvantage. In 
certain cases, indeed, this element might have beenmseful when there was 
a deficiency of labour, but this eventual advantage was largely coun¬ 
terbalanced by all the drawbacks mentioned above. 
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§ 3. Base Tenants* 

lyike all the other elements of the Swedish rural population, the class 
of '' base tenants increased up to i860, when it began to diminish. 
The statistics of population show the number of heads of families, which 
we classify in the following table: 

TabIvI^ V. Heads of Families of the Base Tenant Class. 


1769.. 

36.166 

1780. 

41.380 

1790. 

52.530, 

1800. 

64.6445 

1820.. 

76,637s 

1830. 

86,114 

1840.. 

88,364 

1850. 

96,810 

i860. 

99.815 

1870.. 

95.388 

1880.. .. 

92.590 

1890 . 

81,888 

1900. 

73,252 


In the period 1860-1890, the number of small metairies decreased by 
about a quarter throughout the whole extent of the country, and, according 
to a special statistical enquiry into the number of small metairies in the 
districts in which they are common, that is to say in all Sweden except 
Norrland and Balcarlia, the same retrograde movement took place between 
1900 and 1910. 


Table VI. Number of Small Metairies in Sweden, not including Norr- 
land and Dalcarlia, between 1900 and 1910. 


Humber 

ef 

ip xgtoa 

Number 

of MHairus 
in 1910 

M^aifies 

Abandoned 

in rgio 

MMaifies 
Suppressed 
since 1900 

Metairies 

Sold since 

1900 

' 

Mdairies Abandoned and 
Sold in ProporUop to 
the Total Number of 
Mitairiss in 1900 

66,703 

' . jaiAusalasa 

53 >oo 5 

2,015 

7>302 

4.381 

14.0 
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It is to be regretted that there may be included in these data a rather 
large number of concessions for 49 or 50-years, the buildings of which, 
representing a greater value than that of the land itself, are the property 
of the occupant and which it is usual to call metairies, although the tenant 
does not work for the proprietor or the number of days due to him is very 
much reduced. 

The majority of the metairies in Sweden are in the hands of day lab¬ 
ourers paying rent in labour. With the obligation of furnishing the master 
with a certain number of working days, they have the enjoyment of a 
small property, with dwelling house and certain other advantages, such as 
free firewood, free use of the draught cattle, hay and pasturage, etc. This 
kind of metairie is special, since the farm pays for itself in kind under the 
form of day labour. This quite special institution is for farm and forestry 
work a system from which the money factor is excluded, precisely where 
money is dear. The working days are one or more per week, according to 
the area of the mStairie, and according to the special circumstances. 
13.6 % of these metairies have now an area of at most half a hectare ; 
24.4 % between ^/2 and 1% hectare ; 23.3 % between and 3 hectares ; 

17.8 % between 3 and 5 hectares ; 10.7 % between 5 and 7% hectares; 
and 10.2 % over 7% hectares. The majority are small metairies, with¬ 
out draught cattle, but the large metairies, falling especially within the two 
last groups, have not only cows but also horses, and the tenants get their 
base service done by the farm servants. 

The class of ‘‘ base tenantsoriginated in the eighteenth century. 
At that date the system of metairies extended rapidly in consequence of 
the increase of the population and of that aspiration after independence 
felt by the labouring classes as a whole during the period called, in Sweden: 
'' the era of liberty.'' Further, as the rural properties included vast 
uncultivated tracts as well as forests, it was easy to multiply the metairies. 
On the other hand, the proprietor, who, according to the ordinary system 
of service, is obliged to board and feed through the whole year people whom 
he only requires at certain moments, may, by means of the system of base 
tenants'', execute the work early and economically; he has, besides, the 
advantage of always being able to count on the days of service in kind, 
without being at the mercy of the fluctuations in wages in money. It 
is also to be observed that the '' base tenants " provide a perpetual supply 
of workers, superior to the cottagers from the physical and moral, as well 
as from the economic, point of view. The advantages ofiered by the system 
of '' base tenants/' over that of servants boarded and lodged, have been 
more and nore appreciated in proportion as the number of free labourers 
have diminished and their requirements increased. 

Utxder these circumstances, it is especially interesting to study the 
chuifeof the decrease in number of the class of base tenants", wMch 
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'Occuxred later. As far back as 1830-1840, whilst this class of labourers 
as a whole was still increasing, its decrease on the large farms began to 
be observable. This development of rural economy was only due to the 
base tenants '' abandoning their class for that of the labourers on/^ mixed 
wage/' and preponderated more and more on the large farms. The . first half 
of the nineteenth century coincides with the technical reorganisation of 
Agficuliure in Sweden; characterized by the cultivation of natural 
meadows and the large extension of the cultivation of cereals. The 
need was generally felt for uniting together all the various fra^iom. of 
one property. It often happened that the proprietors redncorporated the 
metairies in their farms, so as to obtain a larger yield from the lands cultiv¬ 
ated in grain. Finally, the farmers felt the necessity of disposing more 
freely of labour than they could in the case of “ base tenants 

This principal cause of the decrease of metairies made itself felt again, 
especially in the districts given up to extensive culture of oats, in the 
course of the years that followed i860. Again, a large number of mitairies 
have been suppressed on the division of properties. But to these various 
reasons others of a complex nature must also be added, due to the depopul¬ 
ation of the country for the benefit of manufactures and emigration. 
We then see that the economic factors which have recently led to the reduc¬ 
tion of the class of ‘‘ base tenants,'' are just those that have generally led 
to the dislocation of agricultural populations. Special enquiries have con¬ 
firmed this fact. According to the data obtained, and contrary to what 
was formerly observed the disappearance of metairies in recent years 
must be attributed to the '' base tenants " themselves who allowed them¬ 
selves to be seduced by the higher wages and additional resources offered 
in certain countries. As the saving of money began to occupy the minds 
of the peasants, the “ base tenants " began to develop a gradual aversion 
from their base service. 

The wages of the servants continually increasing, the larger ‘^base 
tenants" felt more indisposed to pay men for performing their base serv¬ 
ice for the master. In consequence, the decrease was more appreciable 
among the large farmers than among the others. The attraction of the 
towns, of manufactures and of America, for the young generation of 
'' base tenants " led to similar results. 

The consequence was that the base service was often replaced by 
^ tenant farming at a rent in money. The farmer who saw wages increasing 
found it more advantageous for himself to change from payment in kind, 
by way of day labour, to farming for a rent in money, and the master was 
often obliged to give way to his wishes. But the metairie thus lost its char¬ 
acter and raison d’etre as a system of agricultural labour. The owner 
was confronted with ordinary tenant farming; he considered that Ms 
expenditure for the house, fuel and fencing were poorly compensated 
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by tenant farming with rent in money, and in many cases he suppressed 
the Meiairie, and sold or demolished the house (see table VI, columns we~ 
tairies, suppressed or sold). 

Perhaps the most general reason for the abandonment of the system 
in recent years was the incessant reduction, demanded by the “ base tenant'' 
of the working days, which ended in making the metairies a burden for the 
proprietor. 

It is difficult to contend against tendencies commonly rooted in 
the minds of individuals. To attain an object it is better to work with and 
not against the general social and economic current. If it is desired to 
save from suppression and demolition the large metairies, still numerous 
enough, forming enclaves in the estates or situated on their outskirts and 
capable of existence as independent properties, attempt must be made 
to help the “ base tenants " to purchase them in order to farm them them¬ 
selves. The State loans, for the formation of homesteads, have already to 
some extent favoured the realisation of this design, but the movement for 
making the agricultural labourer a peasant farmer must be organized more 
systematically and on a larger scale. 

To the progressive suppression of metairies certain pernicious circum¬ 
stances, independent of the inevitable social evolution have also contrib¬ 
uted. Such have been, on the proprietor's side, the maintenance of cert¬ 
ain conditions, the severity of which was revealed by the increase of wages, 
the too slow conversion of dues in kind into dues in money, the absence 
of leases or their want of clearness, certain inopportune clauses with regard 
to the possession of the metairie, the negligence of the proprietor with 
reference to it, and his indifference to the base tenant." 

On the part of the latter, his want of interest injuriously affecting 
agriculture, his insufficient knowledge and his negligence in the management 
of the Metairie, etc. In consideration of the importance of the r 51 e of 
the base tenants as labourers in agricultural forestry enterprise, during the 
present quasi-unemployment, it is absolutely necessary to contend against 
these evils and to employ appropriate measures to modernise the insti¬ 
tution of the Metairies.” 

Under good organization the system of “ base tenants " offers import¬ 
ant advantages and at a future date it may have a predominant position 
in ^ricuitural and forestry economy. We see from the reports of the Mas¬ 
ters' Societies and those of the Rural Economy Societies that the farmers 
still attribute great importance to the mUairies. Curious examples are 
given of large proprietors who, after having'for a certain period, excluded 
mStairies from their properties, have thought good, to the satisfaction of 
the parties concerned, again to entrust tihe farming of their lands to 
“ base tenants." Finally, for the sicientific exploitation of forests it is in¬ 
dispensable to have a supply of permanent labourers, habituated fronn 
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cHldliood to forestry work, on whom it is possible to rely. The in¬ 
spectors of forests, and the forestry and industrial companies unanim¬ 
ously praise the forest born labourers.'' 

In the crisis through which they have passed, the “ base tenants " 
have, on their part, failed to recognise the advantages of the institution 
of mUairies. When he establishes himself on his own account the peasant 
is obliged to run into debt, but if he takes a mStairie, a very small capital 
is enough for the purchase of cattle and material, which besides are often 
supplied by the farmers. Other advantages, such as free pasturage, hay 
and firewood, the free use of the draught cattle and some other rights, 
render the position of the “ base tenant" enviable in comparison with 
that of the peasant farmer. Besides, the “ base tenant," even in bad 
seasons, may generally obtain advantages from the landlord. Add to this, 
that with time it will be understood that farming a metairie greatly facil¬ 
itates the passage from the position of a free labourer to that of a peasant 
proprietor. 

What steps must then be taken to modernise the metairie insititut- 
ion ? The legally recognised right to compensation for improvements; 
the formal obligation of the proprietor to supervise the management 
of the metairie ; a better understood system of personal credit for purchase 
of material and for farm expenses, etc,; agricultural teaching, that piay 
be styled a complementary course, enabling the base tenant" to increase 
the knowledge acquired by him at the communal school. These are what 
should be provided by the State. On the proprietor's part it would be de¬ 
sirable that the base service should be regulated according to the prices 
generally current; that remuneration for supplementary days be established 
on the same basis ; that impracticable and obsolete clauses in farm leases 
be suppressed ; that the metayer's buildings be well kept up ; that the base 
service days be indicated in the leases, even when contracted before the 
new law “ on farming;'' that the leases be in writing; that the landlords 
letting out their lands to farmers should not leave it to the farmers to make 
out the metayers' leases, but they should themselves enter them in the 
farmers' contracts. 

To these measures for the modernisation " of the metairies an import¬ 
ant one must still be added : the extended use of a relatively new method 
of payment called “ metairie with wages in kind " {staitorpare). The sub¬ 
ject will be treated in the next section on base tenants on wages " and 
agricultural labourers" on mixed wages." 
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§ 4 . Base Tell^uits 0^1 (Stuttorpare) and Agricultural f^abourers on Mix&ti 

Wa^es (Btatare), 

At the end of tlie eighteenth or' the beginning of the nineteenth cent- 
nry, the system of wages in kind came into use on the large Swedish farms. 
The servants, as long as they remained unmarried, were paid by the year. 
When they married they were generally offered the right of establishing 
themselves on a metairie or in a cottage. But since the mHaine and ‘‘cot¬ 
tages '' could not always suffice for the needs of the increasing population 
and in view of the early marriages, it became absolutely necessary to intro¬ 
duce a new system of wages into agriculture. The master could not feed 
the married servants under his roof. When a servant married he gave him 
lodging, ordinarily shared with the families of other labourers on mixed 
wages. 

This made no change in the nature of his service and his duties ; but 
the wage, which for the married servant represented money, board and lodg¬ 
ing, was paid in money and land, that is to say, in corn, flour, potatoes, 
herrings, milk, wood, etc. 

I/ater, about 1830-1840, on account of the decrease in the number of 
mitairieSi the labourers on “mixed wage” began to be recruited from 
among the base tenants themselves. Already in giving the causes of the 
suppression of many mitairies, we have shown the reasons tht led the farmers 
to adopt the system of labour on “ mixed wage.” 

In the course of recent years the increasingly intensive nature of agri¬ 
culture contributed to this movement. For several reasons, the system 
of “ mixed wage ” is better suited to the modern farm that grows plants 
for cattle food. As this kind of cultivation requires constant attention, 
labour must be always available, a condition incompatible with the 
position of the “ base tenants,” who, very often living on the outskirts 
of the estates, have, conseqtiently, a long journey to make to reach the work. 

Besides, they only do a fixed number of days’ work each year. It 
must also be considered that the number of horned cattle and the agricul¬ 
tural machine work require many more labourers than formerly. 

These are the reasons for the increase of labourers on “ mixed wage ” 
and base tenants ” on wages, according to the following somewhat 
incomplete figures from the Statistical Tables. 

Tabte VII. Labourers on “ Mixed Wages ” and “ Base Tenants'' 

on Wages. 


Year 1825 .. 9,239 

„ 1835 ..12,691 

„ 1845. 15,609 

„ 1855........ 18,706 

„ 1900 ... 33,35* 
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In 1900, the' class of labourers on mixed wage/ with their families 
amounted to 146,374 persons and according to statistics it has undergone 
no appreciable decrease in consequence of the present depopulation of the 
country districts. 

It must be admitted that the system of labour on mixed wage, in 
Spite of its serious defects from the social point of view, the chief of which 
is making several families live in the same house, as in barracks, —- de¬ 
fects more evident when we pass from consideration of the '' base tena nts 
to the labourers ‘‘ on mixed wage '' — we must admit, that this system is 
destined to continue. But, like the system of base-tenancy,” it calls 
for reform and here we touch the problem of the imminent evolution of 
agricultural labour. 

The problem is to arrange a mode of payment presenting the advant¬ 
ages both of base tenancy and labour “ at mixed wage, ” and excluding 
their drawbacks. The solution would be in a special system of labour 
which, indeed, has not yet had a great development, but which, how¬ 
ever, has been tried in some districts, where it has been found useful in many 
ways, both for the landlord and the agricultural labourer, namely the system 
of “ base tenants ” on wages [stattorpare). 

Originally by “ base tenants ” on wages were understood the agri¬ 
cultural labourers whose wage, in addition to payment in kind, included 
lodging and a portion of land, generally a hectare or half hectare, right of 
pasturage in summer and hay in winter for one or two cows and sometimes 
a few sheep. To this was added a money payment, generally fixed and 
annual. The difference between the labourer on mixed wage/' and the 
“ base tenant ” on wages was then that the latter had a little land and 
food for his cows — this last in lieu of milk — and consequently farmed 
on his own account a little piece of land, in addition to his agricultural labour 

With time, tliis method of payment has undergone modifications. 
Ill most cases, the fixed annual payment has been replaced by daily pay, 
sometimes even, though seldom, by payment by the hour. In certain 
places, wages in kind, have been replaced, either partly or altogether, 
by a Iiigher daily payment. 

The “ base tenant ” on wages then holds a middle place between the 
base tenant ” and the labourer '' on mixed wage.” Like the first, he 
possesses a farm, although it is small, and, like the second, he receives 
advantages in kind. 

In the latter case, he accomplishes a fixed number of days per month 
and the supplementary days are paid by private arrangement. The 
arable land must not be more than i hectare, for otherwise the cultivation 
of it would require too much time and the estate would suffer. The master 
furnish^ draught cattle, either gratuitously, or at a fixed price ; he gener¬ 
ally givfe the straw and often the hay or the right to make it in a meadow, 
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SO that the base tenant on wages may have two or three cows. He 
is also obliged to have pigs. So in a nietairie of this nature we find a stable 
with a stye for pigs and a barn for hay. 

Here are some of the methods of payment in use in this class : 

1st. Example : 

Lodging and firewood ; 

I hectare of arable land ; 
free use of draught cattle ; 

850 kg. of wheat straw per year; 

right of mowing at least four cartloads of hay in the year ; 
pasturage ; 

650 kg. of rye at 9 ore (0.12 fr. about) per year ; 

Daily wage in money ; 

for 4 months i crown ; 
for other 4 months 1.25 crowns ; 
for other 4 months 1,50 crowns ; 

Besides the farmer receives in advance, a certain sum for the purchase 
of implements and an allowance for grooming the horses on Sundays and 
holidays ; 

2 nd. Example : 

Lodging and firewood ; 

I hectare of arable land ; 
free use of draught cattle ; 

400 kg. of hay ; 

500 kg. of rye straw ; 

Mowing of 2 or 3 cartloads of hay ; 
pasturage; 

720 kg. of rye (or 60 kg. per month) at 12 ore (0.16 fr. about). 
Wages per hour : 14 ore (0.18 fr. about) for the whole year, with 
25 % increase for supplementary work. 

Earnest money : 5 crowns . 

If the men are honest and industrious and the relations between 
masters and labourers are good, the system of '' base tenants on wages 
presents such great advantages that compared with them the drawbacks 
seem insignificent. The principal difficulty in passing from the system 
of “ labourer on mixed wages “ to that of “ base tenanton wages is the 
very considerable expense for buildings. Yet it must be observed that 
houses may be built consisting of two lodgings and their outhouses,for two 
farmers, with a common bam, all divided and witli separate doors. 

The superiority of the system of “ base tenants “ on wages is recog¬ 
nised as indisputable by many large farmers who have made trial of this 
method of payment. vg; 
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From the employer's point of view, it must be remarked that the 
landlord may count almost every day on the labour of the base tenant " 
on wages, for the fanning of the m$iaine is so limited that it leaves the 
tenant great liberty. Conflicts of interest between master and labourer, 
frequent in the case of the base tenants/' are avoided. ^ 

Even if the landlord does not possess a property large enough for the 
establishment of mitairies he has still the power of abandoning certain 
portions to the “ base tenants." Different in this respect, from the lab¬ 
ourer “ on mixed wage," the base tenant" on wages, possessing his 
own farm, is more interested in the work he performs for his master and 
does it better. Besides, it is easier for him to retire from work, he is more 
satisfied with his lot, and more attached to the land than the labourer 
on mixed wage." 

From the point of view of the labourer the system also presents im¬ 
portant advantages. The “ base tenant" on wages, cultivating a smaller 
piece of ground than that of the ordinary base tenant," and in contrast 
with the latter receiving a fixed payment in kind, is les^ at the mercy of 
the chances of the harvest. His position is consequently more assured, 
although his means are limited. 

Besides, as he may possess cows, pigs and poultry, he lives better 
than the labourer on mixed wage; Ms cHldren have more substantial 
food. Moreover, these aid their parents in working the metairie, so that 
any inclination they may have towards agriculture is awakened early. 

Finally, the “ base-tenant on wages ” has a better career before Mm. 
With prudence and economy he may in time succeed in forming a 
capital with which to obtain a large metairie. Thanks to the State loans 
for the formation of homesteads, it is also possible for Mm to become a 
peasant farmer. 

In other words, the system of “ base tenancy " on wages, puts the poor 
but hardworking agricultural labourer in the way of greater prosperity. 
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PART 1. 


CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 






GERMANY. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Development of the Central Co-operative Societies 
for Purchase and Sale in Germany. 


Sources: 

JahrbUcher des Reichverbandes der deufschen landwirlschaftlichen Genossenschafien. Darmstadt, 
9 bis 17 Jahrgang (Yearbooks of the National Federation of the German Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies, 9th. to 17th. Year). 


§ I, General» 

The contiiuial increase of the agricultural co-operative societies for 
collective purchase, the fomiation of which, as has already been explained 
in the article on the development of the agricultural co-operative pur¬ 
chase societies in Germany,'' is due to the continually more intensive form 
of cultivation, was not slow in creating the need for the foundation of se¬ 
parate purchase co-operative societies with common offices for the pur¬ 
chase of farm requisites. 

This need was due to many causes, more than anything else to the 
inadequacy of the trade carried on by the middlemen and the arbitrary 
establishment of prices by the producers. 

The increasing intensity of cultivation naturally entailed increased 
purchase of every kind of accessory, artificial manure, forage, seeds and ma¬ 
chinery, The increased demand on the part of agriculture had as a con¬ 
sequence an increase in the prices of these articles ; the producers partly, 
and partly the dealers, united in “ rings, syndicatesand trusts " to 
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keep tip tlie prices even in face of increased competition. Recourse was 
had to a reduction of production, minimtim prices were agreed on* attempt 
was made to control the agricultural market in every way. 

Amongst the most important of these unions, it is enotigli to mention 
with regard to manures, the Kalisyndicat, the Verein der Thomasmehl- 
fahrikanten (Basic Slag Manufacturing Union), the Konvention der Salpe-^ 
tefpfoimenten an der Westkmte Sildamerikas (Convention of the Saltpetre 
Producers on the West Coast of Sonth America). Also in the cattle food 
trade there were similar unions, for example, the Vereinigung der Ham¬ 
burger BaumwoUe Saaimehlimporteure (Union of Iiiiporters' of Cotton. Seed 
Flour) and there were several trusts in Oil and other industries. The 
conventions of every kind made by the manufacturers of niacJiinery with 
regard to prices are also well known. 

The '' KoMensyndicat'' (Coal Syndicate) has also acquired great 
importance, not only for agriculture. 

German agriculture, if only organised in isolated co-operative soci¬ 
eties,' would have remained powerless against these unions, for tlie most 
part very well provided with capital. Therefore, following the tendency 
ever more apparent in the economic world, to concentrate in large bodies, 
a more complete organisation was resorted to, and to the few trusts and 
syndicates were opposed a limited number of central co-operative societies 
for purchase and sale to vfhich in their tunt the individual co-operative 
societies were affiliated. 

To the generic advantages of collective purchase of large quantities 
of farm requisites, many other special advantages were added, when the 
central purchase co-operative societies came into action. 

By grouping together all the orders of a fairly large district, as it is 
the proper function of the central co-operative purchase societies to do, 
it becomes possible not only to get rid of local middlemen but also some¬ 
times of the large traders and to come into iimnediate relation with the pro¬ 
ducers of the farm requisites in demand. 

With centralization, commercial ability in pitrcliasing also increases, 
because men, in no way second to the intelligent representatives of com¬ 
merce and manufacture on a large scale, may be appointed as managers 
of the large central co-operative purchase societies. In this way it becomes 
possible to profit by favourable opportunities afforded by the market. If 
we think that there is no serious difficulty to a closer fusion or at least to 
a community of interests among the various central territorial co-operative 
purchase societies, that, indeed, such contact is produced of itself and al¬ 
ready leads to the purchase of certain articles through a union of the cen¬ 
tral societies, we may understand how important a thing collective pur¬ 
chase of farm requisites' has become for German agriculture. 
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To show the necessity for the formation of central purchase soci¬ 
eties, a glance at the tiuctuations in prices will be enough, especially at 
the prices of basic slag, the production and sale of which more than or any 
other farm requisite is controlled by syndicates. 

Basic slag containing i kg. per cent of phosphoric acid soluble in 


citric acid 

cost in: 

iSfMj 

pfennigs 

1900 

pfennigs 

lyoi 

t)l'enuigs 

190^ 

pfennigs 

1903 

pfennigs 

1904 

pfennigs 

spring ... 

. kg. % 

22.5 

23-5 

23 

35.2 

24.25 

21.5 

Autumn.. 


22.5 

23.5 out of stock 26 

25,25 

22.5 


^905 


■ l.QOJ' 

1908 

1909 

1910 

sou 


pfennigs 

pfennigs 

pfennigs 

pfennigs 

pfennigs 

pfennigs 

pfennigs 

Spring ... 

kg.% 21.5 

22.5 

24 

25-25 

26.25 

' 24-5 

24 

Autumn.. 

)) 22.5 

23-5 

2,5 

26.25 

27.25 

25-5 

25 


From these figures it is clearly seen what efforts were made for the 
systematic increase of prices from 1905 to 1909. Their reduction after 
1909 was exclusively due to the energy of the Union of German Farmers 
for Collective Purchase, to which not only all the central co-operative pur¬ 
chase societies adhered but also the Farmers' league, the German Agri¬ 
cultural Society and numerous agricultural unions. But for strong pressure 
brought to bear on it, the Basic Slag Syndicate, instead of lowering the 
prices, would have raised them. 

What we have shown in the case of Basic Slag happens in the case of 
all other articles, though for want of space we refrain from proving it by 
figures. 


§ 2. MliitoricaX ujkX Present Situation* 

As has already been said, the formation of central purchase co-oper¬ 
ative societies is a consequence of the formation of co-operative societies 
for collective purchase, and federations of such societies. The first attempts 
to form them were made in some federal districts of Central and South 
Germany and by the Raiffeisen organization. At first the federations pro¬ 
vided for the central purchase business, since it was only the law of 1889 
on C 0 “ 0 pera 1 dve societies that allowed the institution of societies of which 
individual co-operative societies might be members. The first union of 
ittdividtial,'Co-operative societies for' collective purchase of agricultural^ 
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produce was realised in the constittition, on 30th June, 1873, of the Hessian 
Federation of Rural Purchase Co-operative Societies, at Barmstadt. This 
example was soon imitated in other parts of South, West and North 
Germany. 

There are only incomplete statistical data in the records of the National 
Federation of German Agricultural Co-operative Societies to be had for 
these early years. 

The collective purchase of the federations then existing would have 
been as follows: 


Year 

Otjantity 
of Purchases 
(sientnerl 

Atnount in Mks 

1884 .... 

. . . . 576,961 

2,248,072 

1885 .... 

. . . . 750,700 

3,134,407 

1886 .... 

. . . . 1,132,484 

3,578,462 

1887 .... 

. . . . 1,177,677 

3.512.735 

1888 .... 

. . . . 1,667,851 

3,319,424 

1889 .... 

. . . . 1,743.989 

3-794.833 


In 1889 there were ii federations with 710 co-operative distributive 
societies and 54,629 members, making the purchases shown above for the 
year. After 1889, purchase of farm requisites on commission by the Feder¬ 
ations ceased to a large extent and central purchase federations, now per¬ 
mitted by the new law of ist. May, 1889 on co-operative societies, were 
founded. 

This change is considered as a great step forward; however great 
the services rendered through the medium of the federations, the purchase 
committees of which, in the absence of an independent board of manage¬ 
ment, undertook the purchases, there was a certain delay in the execution 
of orders. The work w^as now taken over by the central purchase federa¬ 
tions, at the head of which were only experienced commercial men ; since 
then the purchases have been made by the central societies for their own 
account, so prices have been kept low and a better resistence has been made 
to even severe competition on the part of the dealers. In Hesse, also, on 
the 3rd. February, 1890, the first central purchase co-operative society 
was founded, at Darmstadt; in the same year the Grand Duchy of 
Oldenburg followed the example. In 1891 the Central Co-operative Society 
of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of the Palatinate was founded 
at Neustadt on the Haardt; in the same year also the central co-operative 
purchase societies of Osnabriick and Hahe on Saale were founded; then 
in 1893 that of Dresden and in 1894 that of Hanover. In 1895 there were 
10 central co-operative purchase societies, 20 in 1900, 25 in 1905, 27 at 
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the end of 1909, In the Grand Duchy of Baden and the Provinces of Al¬ 
sace and Lorraine, the federations provide for the purchase of farm re¬ 
quisites as before 1889, but also here arrangements have been made.so 
closely resembling those of the central co-operative societies that the dif¬ 
ference is reduced almost to that merely of the legal form. Besides these 
27 central co-operative societies for purchase and sale, there is also the 
Central Agricultural Loan Bank for Germany {Landwirtschaftliche Zentral 
Darlehenkasse fur Deutschland, A, G.) a limited liability society that, up 
to the end of 1909, provided for the purchase of goods for 4,400 co-opera¬ 
tive societies in 13 regional branches of the Raiffeisen organization. 

The situation of the central purchase and sale co-operative societies 
and of the institutes that might be assimilated to them at the end of 1909, 
according to the yearbook of the National Federation of the German Agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies for 1910, was as follows : 


Societies 


Year Number 

Headquarters Foundation Members 


1. Rural Economic Union of 

Insterburg. Central Society 
of the Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies of East 
Prussia (Registered Liniited 

Liability Society) .... Insterburg ..... 1871 300 

2. Central Co-operative Society 

of Ermland for Purchase 
and Sale of Articles of Agri¬ 
cultural Consumption (Re¬ 
gistered Society, Ltd.) . • Mehlsack. 1904 (no data) 

3. District Agricultural Union 

(Registered Society Ltd.) Neumark (Westprussia) 1889 43 ^ 

4. Central Agricultural Co-oper¬ 

ative Society of Branden¬ 
burg for Purchase and Sale 
of Articles for Agricultural 
Consumption (Registered 

Society, Ltd.).Berlin. 1900 333 

5. Principal Agricultural Co¬ 

operative Society (Regis- 

tered SodetyLtd.) .... Berlin . . . . • • ■ 1891 837 

6. Principal Agricultural Co¬ 

operative Society of Pome¬ 
rania (Registered Society, 

litd.) ... Stettin . ...... 1895 38 
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vSocieties 

Headquarters 

Year 

of 

Foundation 

Number 

of 

Membere 

7. Central Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative Society for Purchase 
and Sale (Registered So¬ 
ciety Ltd.). 

Posen. 

1890 

162 

8. German Deposit Warehouse 
(Registered Society, Ltd.) 

Posen.. . 

1901 

228 

9. Agricultural Co-operative So¬ 
ciety of Silesia for Pur¬ 
chase and Sale (Registered 
Society, Ltd.) ...... 

Breslau. 

1895 

492 

10. Central Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative Society for Purchase 
and Sale of the Silesian 
Farmers' Union (Regis¬ 
tered Society, Ltd.) . . . 

Breslau. 

1890 

269 

II. Central Co-operative Society 
for Purchase of Articles of 
Agricultural Consumption 
(Registered Society, Ltd.) . 

Halle on Saak. . . . 

1890 

735 

12. Principal Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Society of Schles¬ 
wig-Holstein (Registered 
Society, Ltd.). 

Kiel. 

i8g8 

256 

13. Central Co-operative Society 
of the Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative Distributive Societies 
of Osnabriick (Registered 
Society, Ltd.). 

Osnabriick. 

1891 

72 

14. Principal Co-operative So¬ 
ciety (Registered Society, 
Ltd.). 

Hanover. 

1893 

481 

15. Central Co-operative Society 
of Westphalia for Purchase 
and Sale of Articles of Con¬ 
sumption and Agricultural 
Produce (Registered So¬ 
ciety, Ltd.) ....... 

Munster (Westphalia) 

1899 

484 

16. Central Co-operative Society 
for Purchase and Sale for 
the Administratitive Dis¬ 
trict of Wiesbaden (Regis¬ 
tered Society, Ltd.) . . . 

Wiesbaden ..... 

. 1898 

85 
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Societies 

17. Rhenish Prussia Purchase 

Committee (Registered So¬ 
ciety, I/td.). 

18. Principal Co-operative So¬ 

ciety for Purchase and Sale 
of the Rhenish Farmers' 
Union (Registered Society, 
Ltd.).. 

19. Central Bavarian Loan Bank 

(Registered Society, Ltd.) 

20. Agricultural Central Co-oper¬ 

ative Society for Purchase 
and Sale of the Bavarian 
Farmers' Union (Registered 
/ Society, Ltd.). 

21. Central Co-operative Society 

of the Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies of the Pa¬ 
latinate (Registered So¬ 
ciety, Ltd.) ....... 

22. Central Agricultural Co-oper¬ 

ative Society (Registered 
Society, Ltd.). 

23. Co-operative Federation of 

the Baden Agricultural 
Unions (Registered Society 
Ltd.). 

24. Central Co-operarive Society 

of the Agricultural Distrib¬ 
utive Societies of Hesse 
(Registered Society, Ltd.) 

25. Principal Agricultural Co¬ 

operative Society for Upper 
Hesse (Registered Society, 
Ltd.) .. 

26. Provincial Federation of the 

District Agricultural Co¬ 
operative Societies for Al¬ 
sace-Lorraine . . . . , . 
In addition : 

Central Agricultural Loan Bank 
for Germany (Society Linx- 
''' ' ited by Shares)'.^ 


' Yeat Number 

Head^aita Pounltion Members 

Bonn. 1898 190 


Cologne. 1882 631 

Munich. 1893 2,157 


Regensburg ..... 

1899 

796 

Neustadt on Haardt 

1891 

152 

Dresden. 

1893 

29a 

Karlsruhe,. 

1882 

700 

Darmstadt. 

1890 

140 

Friedberg in Hesse . . 

1903 

38 

Strassburg iu Alsace. 

1900 

23 


Berlin . . 1870^ 
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§.3. iMcreme in ike Number of RMXiuted Co-operative Soeieth^^f 
in the sums for which they are Uabler and in the Total Business they trmissict. 


It must be observed that the following data refer only to the central 
co-operative purchase societies and bodies of similar nature. 

The figures for the Central Agricultural Toaii Bank for Germany 
will be given in another place. 

We shall first show the number of central purchase co-operative 
societies and members affiliated to them : 


Year 

Number 
of Central 

Members 

Average 

per 

Central Society 

- 

Co-operative 

Societies 

- 

H 

00 

. 7 

i,i8i 

169 

1895 . . . . 

.16 

■2.785 

174 

1902 . 


7.659 

348 

1909 . , . . 

. ^7 

10,348 

384 


It is evident that the number of central societies has increased but 
little in proportion to the number of individual co-operative societies. 
Since 1892 the number of central societies has not even doubled itself twice 
whilst that of the co-operative societies has increased almost ninefold and 
the average number of societies per central society has increased 127 %. 

A classification of the total members gives the following results. There 
were: 


Co-opera- 


Year 

Central 

Co-opera¬ 

tive 

vScKueties 

Rural 

B a n ks 

tive 

Societies 

for 

Collective 

Co-opera¬ 

tive 

Dairies 

Other 

Co-opera¬ 

tive 

Societies 

Individual 

Members 

(Persons) 

Total 

Members 


— 


Purchase 





X9OI 

30 

2,334 

1,144 

165 

35 

3-156 

7,734 

1905 

25 

3.570 

1.713 

284 

85 

3,267 

8,919 

1906 

25 

3,553 

1,795 

294 

343 

3,299 

9,284 

1907 

26 

3.811 

1,843 

293 

263 

2,946 

9,156 

1908 

26 

3,934 

1,897 

308 

303 

3,200 

9,646 

1909 

27 

4,014 

1,904 

322 

322 

3,787 

10,384 


Thus, the greatest number of members of the Central Purchase Co- 
t)perative Societies is furnished by the rural banks. If we add to these the 
4,399 rural banks of the Raiffeisen Organisation, arranging purchases 
through the Central Agricnltural Toan Bank we find, at the end of 
1909, 8,413 rural banks affiliated to central offices for purchase of goods. 
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'These represented more than half of the 15,000 rural banks in Germany 
at the end of 1909, from which we see how great the need is for the 
credit co-operative societies engaged in purchase of farm requisites also 
to unite in central co-operative purchase societies. 

At the end of 1909, 1904 out of 2,167, that is 88 %, of the co¬ 
operative societies for collective puchase were affiliated to central pur¬ 
chase societies ; the existence of the central societies being a vital matter 
for these co-operative societies, it is really extraordinary that 12 % still 
insist on remaining independent of them; perhaps we shall not be 
mistaken in concluding that the societies still unafiiliated are small or, 
rather, very small societies, the members of which have not yet the 
necessary co-operative experience. On the contrary, the advantage of 
affiliation to a central co-operative society has been understood by co¬ 
operative societies working in a very different field. 16 % of the co¬ 
operative dairies adhering to the Imperial Federation are affiliated also 
to central purchase co-operative societies. 

In some federal districts, for example, in the Province of Saxony, 40 % 
of the dairies' were affiliated to central purchase co-operative societies. 
Also 16 % of the other co-operative societies with the most various objects 
were members of the central purchase societies. 

There were, finally, 3,787 individuals affiliated. Generally, these are 
large farmers resident in regions where there are as yet no co-operative 
distributive societies and where for certain reasons they cannot be con¬ 
stituted. 

As we have seen, the number of central purchase societies has not 
increased in proportion to the number of members, and so these central 
purchase co-operative societies have almost all of them become institutes 
of considerable importance. Their progress is proved by the number of 
shares acquired by the members and the amounts representing their lia¬ 
bilities (see Bulletin of Social and Economic Intelligence, No. 7. 1911, 
pp. 16 et seqq.) 


Year 

Number of Paid 
up Shares 

Total Amounts 
representing 
Inability 
Mks. 

1901 .... 

. . . . 8,671 

9,739,210 

1905 .... 

. . . . 21,769 

27,845,600 

1906 .... 

. . . . 22,558 

25,029,700 

1907 .... 

. . . . 24,470 

26,903,000 

1908 .... 

. . . . 28,183 

' 31,489,400 

1909 .... 

. . . . 32,260 

34,663,100 


These figures also are sufficiently expressive. Since 1905, they have 
advanced in an even and regular manner. Naturally, as is always lie case 
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in sitcli institutes, in the different central co-operative purchase societies 
the amounts vary considerably. 

For example, at the end of 1909, the smallest amount of liability was 
104,000 mks. and the greatest 6,089,000 mks. The constant increase is 
seen in the average per year per central society even better than in the 
total figures. The average per central society was: 


Year 

Number 
of Ceutral 
Co-operative 
Socieues 

Number 
of Biiare-s 

Total 
Amount 
of liability 

1901 . . . 

. . . . 30 

434 

486,960 

1905 . . . 

. . . . 25 

871 

1,114,824 

1906 . . . 

. . . . 35 

006 

i,ooi,i8S 

X9O7 . . . 

. . . . 26 

941 

i> 034 , 73 r 

1908 , . . 

. . . . 26 

1,084 

1,211,120 

1909 . . . 

. . . . 27 

I >105 

1,283,81:8 


The advance, then, was very considerable between 1901 and 1905, 
for this period it was more than 100 % in the number of shares, and 136 % 
in the total amount of liability. 

But even in the following years after a slight fall in 1906 there was a 
constant and considerable increase. 

Tet us also give a glance at the total business done, as the statistics 
go back to 1884. The total purchases in zentners and sales in marks were 
as fallows : 


Year 

Central 

Society 

Goods FurcJmsed 
in Zentners 

Amount of SaU;s 
Mte 

18S4 . . . 

... — 

579 .</^i 

2,248,072 

1889 . . . 

... — 

1.743.9^9 

5.749.833 

1894 . . . 

... — 

5.034.963 

15,184,422 

1899 . . . 

... — 

9,442,154 

^5,945.053 

1902 . . . 

... 22 

19.355,576 

48,523,541 

1903 ■ • • 

... 22 

24,742,700 

57,075.674 

1904 . . . , 

... 23 

29,239,606 

65,953.231 

1905 . . . . 

... 25 

33.650,766 

81.147.558 

igo6 . . . . 

... 25 

40,436,573 

104,152,666 

1907 . . . , 

... 26 

45,663,719 

125,162,142 

1938 . . . , 

. . .26 

30,414,648 

142,497,776 

1909 . . . . 

. ' . 27 

52,962,094 

147.930,168 
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The aiiiomits of purchase of goods and of sales for some of the last 
years give the following averages per central society. 


Year 

Cctitral 

Society 

Goods Purchased 
in Zentucrs 

Amount of Sales 
Mks 

IQOl. . . . 

.... 20 

732.623 

1,786/764 

1905 . . . 

.... 23 

1,346.031 

3,243,902 

1906 . . . 

.... 25 

1,617,463 

4,166,106 

1907 . . . 

26 

1.756,301 

4,813,929 

IC‘)08 . . . 

.... 26 

1,939,023 

3,480,684 

KIOQ . . . 

.... 27 

1,961,559 

5,478,895 


Both the total and the average amount of purchases show a yearly 
increase that is now more considerable, as from 1906 to 1907, and now 
less, as from 1908 to 1909. Adding to these total purchases those of 
the Central Agricultural Loan Bank for Germany we get a total of 
196,231,768 inks, for 1909. 

Since 1884, that is in 25 years, the amount of purchases has increased 
a hundred fold, the amount of sales seventy hve fold. It will be interesting 
to consider shortly the kinds of farm requisites bought by the purchase 
and sale co-operative societies. 

The following amounts were purchased in the principal classes: Man¬ 
ure, cattle food, seeds and coal: 



Manure 

Cattle foods 

Seeds and Grain 
for Sowing 

Coal 

Year 

(Zentner) 

(Zentner) 

(Zentner)' 

(Zentner) 

1887 ' • 

• ■ 457,834 

347.059 

6,106 

331,900 

1892 . . 

. . 2,252,627 

719.435 

10,296 

896,091 

1897 • • 

. * 3 ^ 95 . 8 , Bi I 

1,280,681 

42,839 

1,299.059 

1899 • * 

. . S4Q442y 

1,846,909 

62,300 

1,919,680 

1902 . . 


2,604,651 

61,484 

6,653,438 

1907 . . 

. . 20,069,959 

7,826,580 

160,630 

15,134,247 

1908 . . 

, . . 23,002,631 

8,594.387 

187,665 

17,853,009 

1909 . . 

. . 25,254,327 

8,881,163 

227,965 

18,002,161 


In addition to these principal classes, the central purchase co-operative 
societies also made purchase of machinery and agricultural implements. 
These purchases amounted in 1909 to 4.9 million marks, to be precise 
2,763,695 marks, for purchases made through the central co-operative 
purchase societies and 2,171,000 through the Central Agricultural Toan 
Bank forGermany. 
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Machines were purchased in considerable number also by other agri¬ 
cultural organisations, such as the chambers of agriculture and similar 
organisations. Thus, the Agricultural Union of Westphalia in 1909 pur¬ 
chased machinery for 725,000 marks, the Chamber of Agriculture of the 
Province of Saxony for 1.73 million marks. The East Prussia Central Co¬ 
operative Society for the Sale of Machinery showed in 1909 sales for 
2*27 million marks and the office for the Sale of Machinery of the Rhenish 
Farmers' Union, sales for 208,078 mks. Among the above four principal 
classes, manure appears in largest quantity; the central co-operative 
purchase societies have a specially large share in the purchase of basic 
slag and potassium salts, as their strict administration has enabled them 
to stand out against the two large syndicates of basic slag and potassium 
salts. 

The purchase of Manures of various kinds in 1909 was as under : 


Chili Saltpetre. 

Sulphate of Ammonia .. 

Superphosphates . 

Ammoniacal Superphosphates. 

Bone flour . 

Guano . 

Besides Purchases of Ammonia and Superphos¬ 
phates, through the Central Agricultural Loan 

Bank for Germany. 

Basic Slag . 

Potassium Salts . 

Lime . 

Other Manures . 


L535,o59 

86,826 

945,411 

881,938 

148,310 

98,048 


548.015 

6,695,095 

7,011,887 

1,461,582 

1,525,408 


zentner 

» 

)) 

)) 

)) 

n 


)) 

)) 

)) 

)) 

n 


All these purchases represented an amount of 739,635 mks. 56,696,758 
mks. for purchases of the Central Purchase Co-operative Societies of the 
National Federation and 17,259,600 mks. of the Central Agricultural Loan 
Bank for Germany. 


The purchases of Cattle Foods come second in importance, being in 
1909, as follows: 

Zentntr 


Concentrated Cattle Foods, composed chiefly of 

oil, fat or albiimmen . 

Rice flour... 

Rye bran .. 

Wheat bran 

Barley Bran. 

Yeast . .. 

Draff . 

Wheat and Maiz^ By-products for cattle food . 
Various kinds of fodder (potatoes, beetroot). . , 


1,611,808 

294,178 

556,312 

1.043.732 

^55.852 

208,544 

125,090 

273.359 

2,053,377 
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The total value of these cattle foods is 64,353,313 mks., 49.059,813 marks 
representing the purchases of the central co-operative purchase societies 
and 15,293,500 mks. those of the Agricultural Central Toan Bank of 
Germany. It would take too long to enumerate the purchases of seeds, 
coal and other articles separately: it will be enough to give the total figures 
for the quantities and amounts. 


Quantities Amount of Sales 
(Zentner) (Marks) 

Seeds and Grain for Sowing 

Central Societies associated in the Na¬ 
tional Federation.. 

Central Agricultural Loan Bank for 

Germany. 

Coal 

Central Societies associated in the Na¬ 
tional Federation. 

Central Agricultural Loan Bank for 

Germany .. 

Miscellaneous Purchases 

Central Societies Associated in the Na¬ 
tional Federation. 

Central Agricultural Loan Bank for 

Germany. 

Machinery 


Central Societies Associated in the Na¬ 
tional Federation.. . 2,697,642 

Central Agricultural Loan Bank for 

Germany *.. . 2,171,000 


The proportion of the Central Agricultural Loan Bank for Germany 
in the purchases of farm requisites, the statistics with regard to the 
quantity being incomplete, was 48,301,000 mks.; if we add the total 
of the purchases of the Central Societies of the National Federation 
(147,930,168) marks, we get, as has already been seen, 196,231,768 mks* 
value of purchases of farm requisites made for the agricultural co-^ 
operative societies by the central purchase societies. 


331750 2,361,342 

(no data) 7,334,000 


18,002,161 9,862,386 

(no data) 7,334,000 


227,965 3,521,608 

(no data) 1,507,500 
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According to certain calculations which can only be approximate, 
this amount would be hardly lo % of the total consumption oi farm re¬ 
quisites in Germany. There remains then a large field for the develop¬ 
ment of the action of the Central Agricultural Purchase Co-operative So¬ 
cieties. We shall now speak of the sale of agricultural produce, espe¬ 
cially of grain, of the internal organization of the central puichas^e co-op¬ 
erative societies, of their relations with the affiliated societies and the 
capital invested in the central co-operative societies. 


§ 4 . The Sate 0 / Agricultural Produce 
hy the Central Agricultural Co-operative Sale and Purchase ScaoiQties* 


In course of time, in addition to the need for collective pm-chase of 
farm requisites, the need for organizing the sale of grain by means oEtlie cen¬ 
tral co-operative purchase and sale societies made itself felt. 

The importance of this branch of business has increased. The general 
transformation of milling from a small to a large iiidiistiy, iwith the 
creation of very large mills has caused a much larger impQr1.a.tioii of 
grain which has rendered the sale of native grain more difficult. Several 
thousand medium and small mills have been thus eliminated by the com¬ 
petition of the large mills, as clearly appears in the professkual and 
industrial census returns for 1875, 1882, 1895 and 1907. 


Tiierc were 

¥Jills 
of all 
kinds. 

in 


1875 . 

.59.908 

1882. 

.58.079 

1895 . 

. 52,387 

1907 . 

.46,189 


The industrial census divides them into principal and depemlentmn- 
di^akipgs. A glance at the figures shows that the principal establishments 
have, diminished to a very large degree whilst the dependent ones show a 
certain increase. This is explained by the fact that many principal estab¬ 
lishments^ of lesser importance, being no longer profitable, have been .re- 
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duced to dependent establishments. But their number has not increased 


since 1895. 

Nuinb«sr Number 

Years of Principal of Dependent 

Businesses Businesses 

1S75. 57 > 78 o 2,128 

1882.52,490 5,587 

1895.44,101 8,288 

^907.37.905 - 8,284 


On tlie other hand, the population of the German Empire has increased: 


1875.42,727,360 inhabitants 

1882.45,223,113 » 

1895.52,274,901 » 

1907.61,720,529 » 


The population then increasing while the number of mills diminished 
the decrease could only be compensated for by the extension of the estab¬ 
lishments. Often this is due to the favourable position of the establish¬ 
ments on the banks of navigable rivers or near ports, in tMs way a dozen 
important mills have developed — in 1907, 98 mills each employed a stafi 
of more than 50 persons — and their production suffices to make up for 
the closing of many thousands of small and medium mills. This trans¬ 
formation of the milling industry has been accompained hj that of the 
grain trade in which also the tendency to wholesale trade, buying the 
grain on the Exchange and by preference importing, has manifested itself. 

The interests of the large manufacturer and the wholesale flour mer¬ 
chant coinciding, the difficulties for the sale of native grain can only in¬ 
crease. In spite of encouragements from various sides and even from 
the Goyerniaents of the Federated States for the organisation of the 
collective sale of grain, a ' rather long time had to pass before results 
worthy of consideration were obtained. 

We know how it was attempted to attain this end by the foundation 
of store-houses for grain built partly with Government money and partly 
with funds provided by the members, but these attempts being ineflec- 
tual, recourse was had with more or less success to the most various means 
until it became understood that every effort was checked by the difficul¬ 
ties inherent in the grain trade, when the parties concerned are not con¬ 
tent with the results it is possible to obtain. 


2 
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The special difficulties are : 

(1) the complicated technique of the grain trade ; 

(2) the iii-vestnient of the large working capital demanded l}y the 
business ; 

(3) the great risks of the grain trade due to the international char¬ 
acter of the market. 

The Statistical returns of the National Federation of the German 
Agricultural Co-operative Societies give the amounts of grain and pota¬ 
toes sold ty the central co-operative purchase and sale societies. 

They were : 



Grain 

Potatoes 

Total 

Amount of 

Yeai 

Quantity 

(Zentuer) 

Amount 

(Marks) 

Quantity 

(Zentuer) 

Amount 

(Marks) 

Produce Sold 
(Marks) 

1909 

7,254,245 

65.370,306 

156,410 

351,511 

65,721,817 

1908 

5,930,665 

51,435,176 

84,811 

262,755 

58,722,254 

1907 

4.570,047 

45,280,514 

110,146 

287,962 

46,045,891 

igo6 

3,589.558 

29,633,684 

190,839 

505,394 

30,422,521 

1905 

2,621,047 

20,372,920 

148,365 

374,796 

20,747,716 

1904 

2,155,607 

16,063,613 

109,112 

278 488 

16,342,101 

igoi 

702,076 

5,033,596 

7,615 

00 

5,042,365 

1899 

381,997 

2,649,547 

7.948 

10,729 

2,904,015 

1S96 

43,600 

— 

2,832 

— 

398,288 


Besides grain and potatoes, they sell, in smaller quantities and from 
time to time, hay and straw, beetroot etc.; but in such small quantities 
that it is not worth while giving them: they are, moreover, included in 
the total amount of produce sold. 

Although the quantity and value of the produce sold has greatly in¬ 
creased, especially in recent years, yet the grain, for example, sold in 1909 
was only r.29 % of the total crop of the four chief species of cereal, rye, 
wheat, barley, and oats, which for the whole Empire was 28,223,958 tons. 

The central purchase co-operative societies have now generally 
adopted the principle of undertaking sale on commission or only defin¬ 
itely buying special quantities offered and ready for sale. 

Purchase or Sale for speculation is absolutely forbidden. 

They have thus obtained an increase in prices on the local market, 
the central co-operative society as purchaser always exercises its 
ijaflu^ce, and it is no longer in the power of the local grain merchant 
to fix the price by himself. 
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J — Isitertial Or^^aiiization of the Central Co-operative Sale and Pureliase 
Societies and their JRelations with the AMliated Co-operative Societies. 


For legal purposes the central co-operative purchase and sale societies 
have the executive bodies contemplated by the law on co-operative so¬ 
cieties in the case of the local societies, that is to say, a board of managem¬ 
ent, a council of supervision, and a general meeting. But since the central 
co-operative societies are composed of the local societies, these three exec¬ 
utive bodies must necessarily consist of representatives of the latter so¬ 
cieties. The board of management is composed, in addition to the delegates 
of the affiliated co-operative societies, also of experienced commercial men, 
most generally two, who are not representatives of the local societies but 
employees of the central society. Their mandate includes the general man¬ 
agement of the business and certain legal acts, the limits of which are ac¬ 
curately defined by the internal regulations. 

Other business requires the approval of the other members of the board, 
who are generally in the proportion of three to five. The council of su¬ 
pervision holds several meetings a year, in which it examines the work of 
the management, the amount of credits granted to the co-operative soci¬ 
eties and especially the yearly balance sheet and accounts which are 
drafted by the board of management. The general meeting is held once a 
year, each affiliated co-operative society sends a delegate to it with right 
of vote. The general meeting passes the annual accounts, endorses the 
action of the board of management for the previous year, and proceeds 
to the election of the boards for the coning year. In addition, the general 
meeting is free to take all sorts of initiatives, provided the rules or the 
law do not require a certain majority of votes. 

Its relations with the aflflliated societies are absolutely commercial. 

The societies receive at fixed intervals from the central society, price¬ 
lists informing them accurately as to the state of the market. Orders 
. are based on these tariffs or on subsequent written agreements. Settle¬ 
ment of the societies' shares is made in cash or by debiting their account 
at the central co-operative bank, of which most of the societies are also 
members and with which they have already credit accounts. The great ad¬ 
vantage of the central co-operative sale and purchase societies in the pur¬ 
chase of farm requisites, lies precisely in the possibility of settling their 
credits with the affiliated societies by means of the central co-operative 
bank. 

Thus, in the first place, is avoided the increase of the working capital 
of the central co-operative sale and purchase societies, certain to be caused 
through the extension of business, as would happen in a private organ- 
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isation, since, by the system of balancing the accounts of the societies 
against each other, the disbursements do not attain too high a figure. The 
local co-operative societies also derive many advantages from this operation 
which relieves them of the necessity of watching the dates of maturity, 
since when an agreement is entered into between the local and the central 
societies the entry of the debit in the current account most frequently takes 
place automatically; thus the co-operative societies are not even obliged to 
insist too much on prompt payments from their members. Even when the 
local co-operative societies require to have recourse to the credit of the cen¬ 
tral co-operative bank, they have in every case a cheaper credit than that 
the central co-operative purchase and sale societies could otherwise 
accord them. The co-operative societies not associated with a central 
bank, must regulate their accounts punctual^ on the date of maturity 
or else the rate of interest established for arrears of payment is counted 
against them. 


This rate was 


in 

I 

central 

co-operative purchase society 

4 % 

» 

3 

)) 

» 

» 

societies 

4%% 


II 

» 

» 

)> 

» 

5 % 

» 

5 

)) 

» 

)) 

» 

5-6 % 

» 

2 

» 

» 

» 

» 

I % above the 







bank rate of dis- 







scount. 

» 

4 

)> 

)> 

)) 

societies variable 


In order to be affiliated to the central co-operative sale and purchase 
societies the local co-operative societies must subscribe one or more shares 
(parts). 

The condition for acquiring these shares (parts) ave very various; 
we shall give here only the most important. 

The purchase of the shares of the central co-operative society is regul¬ 
ated as follows: * 

Breslau - i share per loo hectares of cultivated area. 

Munster (Westphalia) — private members, at least i share (part); co¬ 
operative societies, purchasing for an amount not exceeding 20,000 mks., 
2shares (parts); from 20 to 50,000 marks, 3 shares; from 50 to 80,000 marks, 
4 shares ; from 80 to 130,000 marks, 5 shares ; from 130 to 180,000 marks. 
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6 shares ; from i8o to 250,000 marks, 7 shares ; above 250,000 marks, 
10 shares. 

Neustadt on Haarclt - for an amount of purchase of less than 10,000 
marks, i share ; for each additional 20,000 marks, another share. 

Dresden - up to 30,000 marks i share ; between 30 and 60,000 marks, 
2 shares ; for every 30,000 inks, a new share. 

Darmstadt - np to 10,000 marks, i share; from 10 to 20,000 marks, 
2 shares; afterwards another share for evei^^- 20,000 mks. up to 100,000 mks. 

Beilin - i share per 5,000 mks. 

In the majority of cases the obligation for the societies to buy ad¬ 
ditional shares from the central co-operative purchase and sale society 
varies with the amount of merchandise bought. 


§ 6 . Analysis of the Goods. 


As we said, at the beginning one of, the chief reasons for the 
rapid spread of collective purchase of farm requisites was the great risk 
to which fanners were exposed of receiving inferior articles. We have also 
seen that in order to assure themselves that the quality provided really cor¬ 
responds to the price paid there is no other means than that of chemical 
examination. The central purchase co-operative societies have always 
obliged farmers to this, and have recommended them to avail them¬ 
selves of the analysis which the agricultural stations for chemical examin¬ 
ation perform gratuitously for farmers. At the same time the central 
agricultural co-operative societies and the chemical stations have exerted 
the greatest possible pressure on the wholesale merchants and large pro¬ 
ducers of these requisites, to make them accept the regulations necessary 
for guaranteeing the quality and the composition of these articles. 
Although the just desires of the farmers are not yet altogether satisfied, 
a great step has, however, been made, and there is now far greater security 
offered by the dealers in these articles. 

Yet the amounts paid every year for the analysis of samples and of 
merchandise furnished to make up for short measure are considerable: 
they would be without doubt even larger if the purchasing co-operative 
societies really got all the goods suppHed them examined, but they do 
not in the case of 80 %. But without insisting further, let us take the 
'figures.' ■ 

" The number, of samples analysed and of cases in which there was' 
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found to be short measure, and the amount of compensations paid are 
bliown in, the following table: 


Year 

Humber 
of Analyses 

Humber 
of Samples 
Showing Short 
Measure 

Total 

Compensaboii 

1909 . . 

- • • 32,897 

10,011 

290,183 

1908 . . 

. . . 18,886 

8,736 

286,902 

1907 . . 

• • • 21,451 

8,382 

250,821 

1906 . . 

. . . 20,662 

7,262 

225,674 

1905 . . 

• • • 12,735 

5.888 

188,765 

1904 . . 

. . . 12,100 

4,961 

144,216 


The compensation is distributed as follows among the three prin¬ 
cipal classes of goods bought, manure, fodder and seeds 


Year Manure Fodder Seeds 

1903.^2,592 2,987 88,257 

1902.12,530 3,036 134.673 

1901.9.C64 2,436 59,558 


When we consider that only a fifth of the goods bought, as we said above, 
is submitted to analysis, whilst the remaining four fifths, through the 
negligence of the purchasing co-operative societies, are not examined, we 
can only greatly deplore such negligence, as so large a sum has been paid 
i n compensation for only a fifth part that has been analysed. 

If the central co-operative purchase societies continue to meet with 
the short measure as above, although they make use of suppliers of acknow¬ 
ledged honesty, and after ten years of incessant propaganda among the 
societies for the necessity of analysis, we may form an idea of the losses be¬ 
fore they began their work of propaganda as well as of the profits made 
by supplying inferior goods in places where collective purchase has not yet 
been introduced. 


, § 7 . The Working Capital, 

Toial Working Capital. 

''As. the figures for the total business have already shown, the central 
co-operatiYe purchase societies have attained really remarkable importance. 
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The working capital has also increased. Altogether it was as follows hi 
the vaiioits 3^ears. 


Year 

Number 
of Central 
Co-operative 
Purchase 

Total 

Working 

Capital 


Societies 


1909. 

. 27 

54,420,929 

1908. 

. 26 

50,491,100 

1907. 

. 26 

43,346,920 

1906. 

. 25 

28704,927 

1905. 

. 25 

24^^934,595 

1904. 

. 24 

24,046,120 

1903. 

. 23 

21,656,322 

0 

0 

H 


17,327,803 

i8q6. 

. 14 

2,862,225 

1892. 

. 7 

2,034,037 


The proportion of the working capital to the total purchases in the 
various ^^ears was as follows : 


1909.2548% 1904 3646% 

1908 . 3543% 1903 . 37 - 94 % 

1907.33.83% • 1892.34.— % 

1906 ...... 31.— % 1896.23.01% 

1905.30.73% 1902.24.08% 


The working capital shows a large increase, 126 millions from 1906 
to 1907 and 8.1 millions from 1907 to 1908.. After 1906 it almost doubled 
itself ill the space of three years. The increase in working capital 
together with the amount of total business done shows the constantly 
greater use the individual co-operative societies make of the central pur¬ 
chase co-operative societies. The same proof is given by the proportion 
between working capital and the total purchases, from which may be 
deduced the greater or less promptitude of the co-operative societies in 
paying in the various years. 

Fox example, in 1909 the purchases were almost four times the working 
capital considered as a whole. At the end of the year the credits opened 
with the societies were inferior, not in total amount, but in proportion to 
the total purchases, to those in the preceding years. If the co-operative 
societies pay slowly, the central co-operative purchase societies must ask 
a larger credit from the suppliers of goods and of money and the total amoiiiit 
of working capital is higher.' The worst years were consequently' 1903^ 
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37-94 % : 1904. 36.46 % ; 1908. 35-43 % : 1909. 33-83 %- The proportion 

between tlie working capital and the total purchases was good in 1896, 
23.01 % ; 1892, 24*08 % and in 1909, 25.48 %, almost 10 % less than the 
previous year. 

From the preceding figures we obtain the following average amounts 
of working capital per central co-operative society. 


Vws 

Marks 

Years 

Marks 

1909 . 

.... 2,155,987 

1904 . . . . 

. . 1,001,838 

1908 . 

.... 1,941,196 

1903 . . . . 

041,579 

1907 . 

.... 1,628,729 

1902 . , , , 

. . 787,628 

1906 . 

.... 1,188,197 

1896 . . . , 

. . 204,445 

1905 . 

.... 997,384 

1892 . . . , 

• • 290,577 

In these averages the increases from 1906 to 1907 and from 1907 to 
1908, about 50 and 20 % respectively are also important. 

The Capital belonging to the Societies, 

The amount of capital belonging to the societies - 

— paid up shares and 

reserve fund • 

— in the various years, was as follows : 


' Years 

Actual Payments 

Reserve Fund 

Total Capital 
belonging to the 

Societies 


(Marks) 

(Marks) 

1909 . 

.7459.842 

5,662,191 

13,122,033 

1908 . 

.5.476,612 

4,374,916 

9,851,528 

1907 . 

.4,498,788 

3,654,292 

8,153,080 

1906 . 

.3,449,899 

2,773,549 

6,223,448 

1905 . 

., 2,476,917 

1,994,065 

4,470,982 

1904 . 

.2,102,299 

1,426,383 

3,528,682 

1903 • 

.1,574,238 

1,426,788 

3,001,026 

1896 . 

. 414,657 

282,162 

696,819 

1892 . 

. 568,129 

110,205 

478,334 


If we reduce these amounts to percentages of the total purchases, we 
get the following proportions for the paid up capital, the reserve funds 
and the total capital belonging to the societies. 
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They were proportionally to the total purchases : 


Years 

Paid up Capital 

Beserve Fund 

Total Capital 


(Marks) 

(Marks) 

belonging to tbe 
Societies 

1909 . . . 

• • • . 3 - 49 % 

2.64 % 

6.14 

% 

1908 . . . 

.... 3.84 % 

3-07 % 

6.92 

% 

1907 . . . 

• • • • 3 - 59 % 

2.92 % 

6.51 

/o 

igo6 . . . 

. . . . 3.60% 

2-79 % 

6.50 

% 

1905 • • • 

• • • • 3-05 % 

2.45 % 

5-59 

% 

1904 . . . 

- . . . 3 -i 8 % 

2.16 % 

5-35 

% 

1903 . . . 

. . . . 2.77% 

2.46 % 

523 

% 

1902 . . . 

. . . . 1.83% 

2.62 % 

4-45 

% 

1896 . . . 

• • • • 3 - 33 % 

2.27 % 

5-50 

% 

1892 . . . 

• • • • 4 - 50 % 

0.14 % 

4.64 

% 


This capital of the societies increased greatly in total amount, espe¬ 
cially after 1906. Since then the reserve funds and paid up capital have 
increased by more than 100 %. 

The increase of paid up capital is due to the adherence of ser^eral new 
societies and to the payment of additional shares due to the increased amount 
of purchases of the affiliated societies. The reserve funds have increased 
in consequence of the profits made by means of a wise and efficient admin¬ 
istration. 

The percentage of such funds to the total purchases remains the same, 
although the purchases have increased in extraordinary degree, in con¬ 
sequence of the great increase in the capital belonging to the societies 
themselves. Thus since 1903 it has remained in the proportion of i to 16. 

Borrowed Capital. 

The rest of the capital is made up of the suppliers' credits, advances 
from banks, specially from central co-operative banks and, finally, capital 
of various origin, amongst which we must also mention State subventions 
under the form of loans at low interest. Let us at once give the statistics 
of this borrowed capital. 

Number 

of Total % 

Co-op^ative Borrowed of Total 

■ Central -x , « 1. - 

Purebase Societies Purchases 


1909. 27 41,298,896 19.33 

1908 .. 26 40,639,572 28.52 

1907. 26 34,193,840 27.32 

1906. 26 23,481,479 24.50 

1905 .. 25 20,463,613 25.22 

1904. 24 20,517,438 31.10 

1903. 23 23,655,296 32.71 

1902 ......... 22 15,113.543 29.63 

. 1896. 14 21,165,397 17.41 

1892. 7 1,555.703 I9-— 
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As in all the tables considered up to the present, the greatest increase' 
took place between 1906 and 1907 and 1907 and 190S, although the num¬ 
ber of central co-operative purchase societies only increased by one in that 
short period. 

Comparing the borrowed capital with the total purchases we may 
say that in one year it is made use of four times. As to the capital 
belonging to the bank, which is much less, the proportion as we saw was 
as I to 16. 

The average of borrowed capital per central co-operative purchase 
societ}^ and the proportion of it to the capital belonging to the societies 
was as follows: 


Proportion 

Average of the Capital 

per Central , Borrowed 

« .. ^ . to that belonging 

Co-operative Soaety totheSodeUes 


1909.1,529,589 mks. 100:315 

1908.1,565,060 » 100:413 

1907.1,315.150 » 100:419 

1906. 939,260 )! 100:377 

1905. 819,344 » 100:458 

1904. 854,893 )) 100:638 

1903. 811,100 » 100:620 

1902. 686,979 » ICO: 683 

1896. 154,617 » 100 *.311 

1892. 222,243 )> 100:325 


The proportion of borrowed capital to the capital belonging to the 
societies very high in the years 1902 to 1904 has continually decreased 
since 1905. 

This may be considered a good sign, because it witnesses to even 
and continuous progress, but the decrease is a recent matter, due to heavy 
11 nforeseen demands on the part of the central co-operative societies which 
may always be the result of a bad harvest; the formation of the 
capital belonging to the societies themselves can only proceed very slowly. 

For this reason, the central purchase co-operative societies, while 
aiming at constantly greater consolidation of their own capital, are very 
ea ger to provide themselves with suflldent funds at the central co-operative 
banks. If it had not been possible for the central co-operative purchase 
societies to have available at these banks continually larger amounts 
of capital they could not have attained their present proportions. 
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Tlie organisation of tlie central banks has been shown to be very well 
adapted for the Mfilmeiit of their functions in their relations with the cen¬ 
tral co-operative purchase societies, at the disposal of which they have al¬ 
ways been able to place large sums of money. 

Classifying this borrowed capital, in the different years, we have: 



Amounts 
due to 

Yeats Suppliers 

Amounts 
due to the 

Banks 

Other Debts 

1909 


110,736,780 

11,499.945 

1908 

.13,661,518 

15,449,484 

11,528,570 

1907 


8,553,763 

8,912,351 

1906 

. 10,279,973 

8,600,860 

4,600,640 

1905 

.7.955,264 

8,312,602 

3,905,747 

1904 

.7.531.413 

8,918,886 

4,167,139 

1903 

.8,143,4-24 

3,642,708 

4,869,164 

1902 

.5,417,327 

4.542,117 

5,100,099 

1901 

.3,061,019 

3,315,549 

3,003,075 


These figures clearh?' shov^ that the central purchase co-operative so¬ 
cieties try to obtain a constantly larger credit from the suppliers in order 
not to be too much in debt to the central co-operative banks. 

Whilst the amounts due to suppliers have increased five fold since 1901 
and the total debts almost threefold, the amounts due to the banks have 
only increased threefold. In normal periods this method of profiting as 
far as possible by credit from the suppliers may indeed succeed, because 
the wholesale merchant is very ready to deal with a central co-operative 
purchase society, which regularly buys large quantities of goods and offers 
every security as to payment. 

But in exceptional periods, the central co-operative bank will find 
itself called on to provide large sums to the central co-operative purchase 
societies, as is shown by the figures for 1908. In 1908, a year of general 
rise in price of money occasioned by the great American crisis when the 
rate of discount of the Bank of the Empire rose to 7 34 ^ amount due 
to the banks was almost double that in the preceding year while that 
due to the suppliers was 3 34 millions less than in 1907, 
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§ 8. Assets* 


As we divided the total liabilities into capital of the societies them¬ 
selves and Borrowed Capital, so we shall divide the assets into four groups 
(fz) Credits with the co-operative societies. 

(6) Amounts easily realisable, in securities, bills of exchange or 
deposited’with banks. 

(c) Amounts invested in the business [Betriehsanlagen), shares {parts) 
in other co-operative societies, warehoused stores, real estate, fixtures, etc). 
{d) Miscellaneous assets. 

Total assets and credits with the co-operative societies. 

The mission of the central co-operative ^purchase societies, -— As we 
said at the beginning, the mission of these societies is to buy farm 
requisites for the account of their adherent societies and thus to take the 
place of the trader by whom the local co-operative societies were formerly 
supplied. 

And just as the trader formerly, so also the central co-operative pur¬ 
chase societies, must give the co-operative societies credit. 

In fact, it is not a short credit to expire on maturity ; societies working 
under difficult conditions are often obliged to ask credit for a much longer 
period, when they are not affiliated to a central co-operative bank, as 
is frequently the case with the societies for simple collective purchase. 

So it is the credits conceded to the co-operative societies which 
principally determine the total engagements of the central societies. The 
total assets proportionally to the purcha.ses were as follows : 


Years 

Central 

Cooperative 

Purchase 

Total 

Assets 

Percentage 
of Total 
Assets 
to Total 


Societies 

— 

Purchases 

1909. 

.... 27 

36,080.644 

26.25 

1908 ..... 

.... 26 

52,004,037 

36.49 

1907. 

.... 26 

43,818,021 

35-01 

1906. 

. • • . 25 

30,976,617 

32.33 

^905. 

.... 25 

26,330,075 

32.43 

. 

.... 24 

25,211,962 

38.23 

1903 ..... 

.... 23 

22,030,044 

38,58 

'1902. 

.... 22 

17,801,322 

34-93 

i8g6 ..... 

.... 14 

3,066,083 

24,65 

1893 ..... 

.... 7 

2,073,272 

25-30 
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There is no need of comment on these figures after what we have al¬ 
ready said with regard'to the liabilities, as the same remarks apply; thus 
the increase from, 1906 to 1907 was 13 millions and from 1907 to 1908 
more than 8 millions. 

The credits to the co-operative societies, forming the principal part of 
the assets, as a whole, and as percentages of the total purchases and assets, 
are shown below: 


Years 

Credits to 

Co-operative 

Societies 

% Of 

Total 

Purchases 

% of 
Total 
A^ets 

1909 .... 

• • ■ 30,593.926 mks. 

14-32 

54-55 

1908 .... 

• • • 31.525.305 » 

22.12 

60.62 

1907 .... 

• ■ ■ 27,550,341 » 

22.03 

62.86 

1906 .... 

. . . 19,825,051 » 

20.69 

64.- 

1905 .... 

. . . 16,722,710 » 

20.67 

63.3 

1904 .... 

. . . 14,152,247 » 

21.03 

56.- 

1903 .... 

• • • 14.733,968 » 

25.8 

57 -— 

1902 .... 

. . . 10,699,844 » 

22.6 

60.4 

1896 .... 

• • • 1.734.536 » 

^ 3‘9 

56.6 


As we have already said, the credits to the co-operative societies form 
almost a fixed amount that may be calculated upon with almost absolute 
certainty every year. In the years under consideration, begining with 1896, 
the percentage of these credits to the assets varied from 54 to 64 %, with 
an average of 59.48 %. This regularity is worthy of remark, because the 
total credit to the co-operative societies, considered in itself, often increased 
by leaps and bounds from one year to another, whilst its relation to the 
total assets remained almost unvaried. 


Amounts easily realisable, 

I^ike all large undertakings managed on commercial principles, the 
central co-operative purchase societies themselves must have at their dis¬ 
posal easily realisable funds to be able to meet unexpected heavy demands 
which may be made upon them. These funds are partly in cash, partly 
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ill iiills of exdiaiige and partly in securities. In the various years their 
aiiioiiiit was as follows : 


Years 

Oish, Bills of 
Exchange 
Securities 

% of Total 
Purchases 

1909 . . . 

. . . . 3,110,115 

1.46 

1908 . . . 

. . . . 1,847,040 

1.30 

1907 . . . 

. . . . 1,974,150 

1-57 

1906 . . . 

. . . . 1,124,894 

1.17 

1905 . . . 

. . . . 1,107,321 

1.36 

1904 . . . 

. . . . 1,267,071 

1.92 

1903 . . . 

. . . . 1,361,873 

2.38 

1902 . . . 

. . . . 918,689 

1.83 

1896 , . . 

• • • • 595475 

4.79 

1892 . . . 

. . . . 514,116 

6.30 


111 the early years of central co-operative purchase, these societies, 
amoimts were comparatively high, in 1892 6.3 % of the total purchases 
and about 25 % of the total assets. When the purchase societies began 
to avail themselves of the credit of the central co-operative banks there 
was less necessity for keeping these funds at their disposal. 

In more recent years, as is seen above, the easily realisable funds do 
not represent even 2 % of the total purchases and from 2 to 6 % of the 
total assets. 


Funds invested in the business. 

We mean by this expression the funds that it has been necessary to 
invest permanently or for a rather long period in order to place the central 
co-operative purchase societies in a position perfectly to realise their ends. 
Epr tins reason first of all we include the shares in the central co-operative 
banks which the central like the local co-operative purchase societies are 
oMiged to subscribe in order to obtain loans. 
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Besides these, there are included the stock of goods, the warehouse 
and furniture, etc., of every kind. The value of these was as follows; 

Years 


1909.16,085,466 inks. 

1908.12,995,114 )) 

1907. 11,095,289 » 

1906. 7,940,370 » 

1905. 6,219,866 » 

1904. 5.049.941 

1903. 4.518.348 » 

1902. 4.731/>I3 » 

1901. 3.026,425 )) 


There are, then, large amounts invested in this way. The amount as 
a whole, has continually increased, althongh the central co-operative pur¬ 
chase societies have made large repayments every year, precisely under 
this head. 

In recent years, the proportion of these funds to the total assets varied 
from 25 to 30 %. 

The total amount invested in the business is divided as follows under 
the different heads. 


Years 

Shares in other 
Co-operative 

Amoimt of 
Goods 



Societies 

in Stock 


1909 . . . . 

. . . 908,112 

mks. 

7,404,265 mks. 

1908 . . . . 

. . . 928,792 

» 

5,852,634 

» 

1907 . . . . 

. . . 896,718 

» 

5,175.263 

» 

1906 . . . . 

• • • 579-083 

» 

3.619456 

)) 

1905 . . . . 

• ■ • 473485 

» 

2,677,046 

)) 

1904 . . . . 

. . . 414,224 

» 

2,303.364 

» 

1903 . . . . 

. . . 380,481 

» 

2,070,961 

» 

1902 . . . . 

• • ■ 205,445 

» 

2,488,743 

» 

1901 . . . . 

. . . 60,513 

» 

1,428,066 
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rear 

Real Estate 

Fbrtutes, 

etc. 

1909 . . . 

. . . . 7.411,749 ’ 

mks. 

361,340 

mks. 

1908 . . . 

. . . . 5,981.370 

» 

232,318 

» 

1907 . . . 

. . . . 4,873,801 

» 

219,507 


1906 . . . 

. . . . 3.617.949 

» 

123,882 

» 

1905 . . . 

• • • • 2,977.574 

» 

91,761 

» 

1904 . . . 

. . . . 2,200,103 

)) 

132,250 

» 

1903 • • • 

. . . . 2,039,910 

» 

126,971 

)) 

1902 . . . 

. . . . 1,939.659 

» 

97,766 

» 

1901 . . . 

. . . . 1,427,874 

)) 

109,972 

» 


The amount of the real estate and of the stock of goods has remained 
almost stationary from year to year, although large amounts have been 
paid off on the former. 

The value of the stock is really much more than appears, because if 
the annual instalments paid represented at least lo %, they would be far 
larger. The share in other co-operative societies, most generally central 
co-operative banks, has varied little in the last three years, because, on 
the one hand, the number of central purchase co-operative societies has not 
increased and, on the other, the principle of restricting as far as possible the 
participation of central co-operative purchase societies in other business, 
except only in the central banks, is prevailing more and more. 

Miscellaneous assets. 

The last class of assets consists of those of various origin, as to which 
even the balance sheets give no more exact information. Some of the 
items are included in the common accounts both as credits and debits. The 
miscellaneous assets amounted: 


in to 

1909.5.178.770 

igo8 ..2,200,460 

1907. 1,310,824 

1906. 840,639 

1905.. • • 935.668 

1904. 297,607 

1903. 659,727 

1902 . ..1.157.755 

1901. 410,626 
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As we see, the miscellaneous assets have varied greatly with the years, 
for example, in 1909 they reached a figure they had not before attained, 
and they were low in 1904. 

§ 9, BroAt and I^oss. Working jEJ.icj!>ei2ses. 

Certainly it is against the principles of co-operation to seek to realise 
large profits. But, on the other hand, it would folly for this reason absolutely 
to renounce all profit making ; the societies must realise profits in order to 
pay the interest on the capital representing the members' shares, and above 
all in order to form reserve funds. And the reserve funds are indispensable 
in order to guarantee the existence of the co-operative purchase societies 
ill case of any disaster. 

The central purchase co-operative societies have maintained the non¬ 
capitalist principles of the co-operative societies without disdaining the 
cold reasoning of expediency as to the absolute necessity of making fair 
profits. Still we must say that the best intentions of the central pur¬ 
chase co-operative societies are opposed by the too frequent ignorance 
of the members of the local societies. 

The profits and losses in the various years were as follows : 


Years 

Number 
of Central 

Total 

% 

cf Total 
Purchases 


Co-operative 

Soaeties 

Profits 

1909 


1,736,152 

0.82 

1908 

.25 

1,519,404 

1.07 

1907 

.24 

1,658,014 

1.17 

1906 

.23 

1,277,228 

I -33 

1905 

.22 

1,395,480 

1.72 

1904 


1,165,842 

1,76 

1903 


576,754 

I.OI 

1902 


473,519 

0.93 

1901 

.. . 20 

462,179 

Total Uosses 

1.25 

1909 


76,437 

0.04 

1908 

.. I 

6,467 

0.05 

1907 

. 2 

186,913 

0.15 

1906 


5,538 

O.OI 

1905 

.. I 

925 

O.OI 

1904 

.— 

— 

. — 

1903 

. .. I 

203,032 

0.35 

X902 

»««««•'•* —— 

— 

— 

1901 


— 

— 


3 
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Seriotis losses, then, have been proportionately rare; nearly always 
they have occurred in the grain business. Profits have been sometimes 
higher, sometimes lower, but with a general tendency to increase. Of 
course they vary with the central society, in 1909 varying from 14,459 
434,581 marks. 

Classifying these profits, vre get the following table for 1909. 


Profits 


less than 

10,000 

marks were 

made 

by 3 central societies 

» between 

10,000 

and 

20,000 mks 

)) 

4 

)) 

» 

)) )) 

20,000 

» 

50,000 

» 

» 

7 

)) 

» 

» » 

50,000 

)) 

100,000 

» 

)> 

5 

» 

)) 

)) » 

100,000 

)) 

150,000 

» 

» 

4 

» 

» 

» )) 

150,000 

)) 

200,000 

» 

» 

— 

— 

— 

)) )) 

200,000 

» 

300,000 

)) 

» 

I 

)) 

)) 

Above 

400,000 inks. 




I 

)) 

» 


II central co-operative purchase societies out of 25 made profits of 
over 50,000 marks, 2 of them making profits of over 200,000 and 400,000 
marks, respectively. We cannot certainly call these results bad. 


Like wholesale commercial societies, the central co-operative purchase 
societies in advancing have of course had constantly larger working ex¬ 
penses. Compared with the total purchases, however, these working ex¬ 
penses seem generally small. 

The following table shows the total working expenses and their pro- 


portion relatively to the total amount of purchases. 

Total Working 

% of Total 

Year 

nxpenscs 

Turcltases 

1909. 

.2,718,434 

1.27 

1908. 


1.52 

1907 . . . . . 

.1,519.839 

1-57 

1906. 

.1,360,526 

1.42 

19^5. 


1-43 

,1904. 


1.49 

1903 ..... 

. 832,771 

1.44 

J9O2 ..... 


1-39 

\ T9OI . . . ^ - 

...... 462,179 

1.39 
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The proportion of the working expenses to the total purchases has re¬ 
mained almost invariable ; it reached the minimum 1.29 % in 1909 and the 
maximum 1.57 % in 1907. 

Classifying also the working expenses for 1909 we find 

WorMug Expenses Percentage of Total Purchases 


Betwen 

10,000 

and 

20,000 mks in 

2 societies 

2.05 to 2.06 

)) 

20,000 

» 

50,000 

)) 

» 

8 

» 

0.50 to 1.93 

» 

50,000 

» 

100,000 

)) 

» 

4 

» 

0.53 to 1.48 

» 

100,000 

» 

150,000 

)) 

)) 

4 

» 

0.71 to 3.39 

» 

150,000 

» 

200,000 

)) 

)) 

4 

)) 

0.96 to 4.61 

)> 

200,000 

» 

300,000 

)) 

» 

3 

)) 

1.15 to 1.74 

above 

300,000 

» 



» 

I 

)) 

cq 

d 


The cheapest administration is that of the societies with from 50 to 
100,000 mks of working expenses,the dearest is that of the class with work¬ 
ing expenses between 150,000 and 200,000 marks, but a single society of the 
class with working expenses of above 300,000 marks shows an exception¬ 
ally low percentage of 0.87, thus once more proving that the working ex¬ 
penses dimmish with the increase of business. The central co-operative 
purchase society, which made the largest profit of 434,584 mks, showed 
205,127 marks for working expenses, which was 1.15 % of its total pur¬ 
chases. 


§ 10, Final considerations* 

If we summarise these data on the development of the central co-oper¬ 
ative purchase societies in Germany, we see how, from modest beginnings, 
they have become powerful organizations, through the necessity of oppos¬ 
ing the tendency of the great commercial producers of farm requisites to 
concentrate and combine. 

We may consider them as a new and not one of the least important 
means to which German agriculture has been obliged to resort for the de¬ 
fence of the economic progress of Germany; in them, finally, we see 
confirmed the idea that co-operative union, as soon as it has learned 
to know its enemy, succeeds in defeating it with its own weapons. 
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2. — Influence of the Agricultural Associations and Corporations 
on the Organisation of the German Labour Market. 


Sources: 

Br. von Stojentin-Stet cin : Die Arbetsnachweise der Preussischea lyandvi^irtscliaftskamtnem 
and iiire Tatigkeit auf deni Gebiete der inlandisdien Arbeitsvermittlung {The Labour 
Bureaux of the Prussian Chambers of Agriculture and their Work in distributing Native 
German^ Labour) in the Arbeitsnachweis, 5th Number; October, 1911. Vienna. 

Deutsche Peldarbeiter-Zentralstelle {German Central Agricultural Labour Bureau). Berichte 
iiber die Tatigkeit im Geschaftsjahr 1909-1910 and im Jahre 1910-1911 {Report on its 
Working Years 1909-1910 and 1910-1911). 

Prof. Dr. Gerlach : Auslandische Arbeiter in Deutschland {Foreign Labourers in Germany) 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Agrarpolitik {Agrarian Review)^ November, 1911, n®. ii. 

Prof. Dr. Stieda : Auslandische Arbeiter in Deutschland. Ibidem, September, 1911, no. 9. 

Organisationsbildungen von Arbeitgebem und Arbeitnehmern in der Bandwirtschaft {Agri^ 
cultural Masters* and Labourers^ Organisations) in the Dandwirtschaftliche Umschau 
{Agricultural Review)^ 17th November, 1911, no. 46. 

Piickblick auf den landwirtschaftlichen Arbeitsmarkt 1911, {Retrospective View of the Agri^ 
cultural Labour Market). 

Dr. Asms. Berlin: Bandwirtschaft und Arbeitsnachweisorganisation {Agriculture and the 
Organisation of Labour Bureaux) in the «lilustrierte landwirtschaftliche Zeitung» 
[Illustrated Agricultural Review) j 16th September, 1911, no. 74. 

Baiidwirtschaftskammeni und Asbeitsnachweise fiir inlandisches Personal {The Chambers of 
Agriculture and Work of Labour Bureaux with regard to Native German Labour) in the 
Mitteilungen der Zeutralstelle d. Preussischen Bandwirtsschaftskammern {Bulletin of the 
Central Bureau of the Prussian Chambers of Agriculture), ao. 41, 

Berichte der verschiedenen preussischen Bandwirtschaftskammern Mr Sachsen, Brandenburg, 
Pommern, Ostpreussen, etc. {Reports of the Various Prussian Chambers of AgficuUure* 
for Saxony, Brandenburg, Pomerania, East Prussia, etc.). 


§ im Necessity for Centralising the Work of Recruiting Agricultural Lahonrefs* 


The great progress of the industrial centres together with the depop- 
tdation of the rural districts, their natural consequence, as well as the 
methods applied in farming rendering it more and more intensive, have 
immeasurably increased the need of the German farmer for foreign labour. 
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It is difficttlt, especially in the Eastern and Northern Provinces of 
the Empire, to find agrictiltural labourers ready to contract for long periods. 
So the masters are obliged to obtain foreign labour, through intermediary 
contractors, for the periods of sowing and harvesting. As always happens 
in economic changes of this character, time was required for the organiza¬ 
tion of supply and demand in this connection. The demand for labour 
from other parts, and especially from abroad, has become more and more 
accentuated and several defects involved in the recruiting by private 
persons have been revealed. The private labour bureaus were inadequate, 
and, in addition, they were a serious obstacle to any sort of control over 
the movement. In recent years several unions and corporations have 
endeavoured to centralise the organization of the agricultural labour 
market. We shall give in the following essay an idea of the results attained 
by these efforts as shown in the above cited works. For the purpose, 
we shall examine separately the three chief labour bureaus founded by 
the Agricultural associations: that of the Deutsche Feldarbeiterzentrale 
(Central German Agricultural Labourers* Bureau), that of the Prussian 
Chambers of Agriculture, and that of the Fursorge Verein fur deutsche 
Ruckwanderer (League for Assistance to the Returning German Emig¬ 
rants). 


§ 2 . The Foreign J^nhour Market centralised at the Central German 
Agricultural Fahour Bureau* 


It is already some years since a group of the persons concerned, follow¬ 
ing the example set by the manufacturers in making use of intermediaries 
to obtain workmen, undertook to organize to some extent the recruiting 
of foreign agricultural labour. There was in fact an extraordinary dis¬ 
order and confusion in this matter. To remedy it, the Central German 
Agricultural Labour Bureau was founded. 

The character of this institution is quite one of public utility. And 
it is in the public interest that the Government has bestowed on it certain 
special powers with regard to the central to be exercised in the registration 
of foreign labourers. In the few years it has been working, it has exerted 
a very useful action, by which it has acquired indisputable merit in reorg¬ 
anizing the agricultural labour market. We shall mention, restricting 
ourselves to its work in recent years, that this central agricultural labour 
office in rgoS-iqog procured 70,397 foreign labourers, in 1909-1910 76,001, 
and in igrr, 78,296. In 1910 it provided 23,965 labourers from April to 
Jnne, and 6,726 from July to September ; as compared with 34462 
and 10,272, in the corresponding periods of the previous year. To these 
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agricultural and industrial labourers the Central Bureau recruits by means 
of its agents in Russia, Austria, Holland and Belgium, we must add others 
the society has undertaken to legitimise by special agreement with the 
Governments of Prussia, Saxony and the other German States. It regis¬ 
ters both industrial and agricultural foreign workmen. The number of 
foreign labourers so legitimised, that is, authorized to remain in the 
German Empire, is shown below: 

1909-1910 1910-1911 


Agricultural.. 374 > 75 ^ 3^7,902 

Industrial.268,182 308,123 


For this registration of foreign workmen to which, on account of 
insufficient control, all the foreigners occupied in Germany have not yet 
been subjected, 45 frontier bureaux have been founded up to the present. 
The advantage of the legitimation is not only that it permits of a general 
control of the agricultural labour market, but also that it provides the 
labourers with certificates, which in agricultural regions are more conven¬ 
ient than passports, often written in foreign languages. 

It is well to remark also that in many circumstances the Central Bureau 
has been able to give the workmen effectual assistance. It has begun to 
exert a very useful action as arbiter between foreign labourers and Geman 
masters for the benefit and to the advantage of both parties. In 1908- 
1909, in 280 cases the workmen, and in 212 cases the masters, appealed 
to it to settle their differences; in 1909-1910 there were respectively 523 
and 220 cases. Of these 743 cases in 1909-1910 only 47 could not be 
amicably arranged and in all the others aU real or imaginary oppositiotx of 
interests was got rid of. The Central Agricultural Eabotir Bureau having 
succeeded more and more in winning the confidence of the masters and 
workmen has produced the almost complete suppression, as far as foreign 
labour is concerned, of the private labour bureaux, the practice of which, 
to say the truth, was not as correct as it might be. It has had to engage 
a large number of employees for its head office at Berlin and its frontier 
offices. In 1910 it had about 1,000 employees. 


I 3, Tendeney to reorganiise and oentralise the Mome X^ahout MatJket, 

By means of the above institution German agriculture had succeeded 
in, Sufficiently organizing a service for recruiting foreign labourers. But 
the conditions of the home labour market remained wor$e. Private 
agencies were not in a position to keep the balance of labour in the various 
tenons and between industry and agriculture. The associations and 
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orgaiiizatioiis like the Chambers of Agriculture had indeed obtained satis¬ 
factory results, but only in their own districts. Finally, there was no 
co-ordination of these various labour bureaux. 

It was only provided for 

ist. by the Imperial haw of ist. October, 1910, laying down uni¬ 
form regulations for the use of the intermediary labour agents. Special 
conditions were required for the exercise of this profession; 

2nd. the Assembly of the Presidents of the Prussian Chambers 
of Agriculture and the Landes-Oekonomie-Kollegium agreed to make pro¬ 
vision for an efficacious organization of the home agricultural labour market. 

The effect of the above law was to limit the action of the private 
labour bureaux, by encouraging the public offices, but the reorganisation 
of the home labour market was hastened by the decision come to in the 
meeting of the boards of management of the Prussian Chambers of Agri¬ 
culture on the I2th. June, 1911. 

This decision was as follows: 

1st. The reorganisation of the labour bureaux according to a well 
arranged plan has become indispensable in certain localities ; 

2nd. the agricultural labour bureaux have not only to maintain 
a balance of supply and demand on the labour market, but more than 
all to check the tendency to change in those who are employed and to 
combat the exodus from the country districts ; 

3rd. the interests of agriculture can only be efficiently protected 
when there is practical co-operation, among the farmers ; 

4th. the Chambers of Agriculture are better adapted than any 
other institution to undertake the organization of the recruiting of farm 
labour ; the powers assigned to them by the law and the authority with 
which they are invested give guarantee of the equal protection of the in¬ 
terests of the masters and of the labourers; 

5th. the constitution and practical organization of the labour 
offices must be adapted to the special needs and conditions of each locality; 

6th. it is recommended that the Chambers of Agriculture encourage 
by every necessary means and without delay, the local development of 
labour offices, and arrange to co-operate with other labour offices of the 
same character. 

This decision which has served to regulate all the further development 
of recruiting was accepted in full by the permanent commission of the 
Prussian Landes-Oekonomie-Kolk^ium, for questions of labour. Count 
von Schwerin-Iyowitz, president of the College, exhorted the Prussian 
Chambers of Agriculture to accept the decision and recommended *them 
to occupy themselves actively with the well ordered development of labour 
offices. 
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At tlie same time a central bureau was founded at the I^aiides- 
Oekoiiomie-Kollegium to serve as a really active institute of concentra¬ 
tion for all the provincial agricultural labour offices. A subvention from 
the Prussian State was counted upon, similar to that granted to the Fed¬ 
eration of the German labour bureaux, which almost exclusively concerns 
itself with industrial labour, because a well organized public labour bureau 
is not only an advantage for the farmers but also for the whole State. 


§ 4, I^ahout Bureaux of the Chambers of Agriculture, 


It may be perhaps well to see what these bureaux have done up to 
the present, taking as our guides Stojentin's study and the last annual 
reports of the Prussian Chambers of Agriculture. In fact, through the 
above decision, the matter of recruiting of labour has fallen almost entirely 
upon these Chambers. It was their part to bring the already existing 
bureaux into harmony with the requirements of the various regions, to 
give them their final development and to complete them. We can derive 
from the following table an idea of their activity. We shall find in it 
statistics for the demand for and supply of native German labour during 
the last five years. 



Bemand for and Supply of Native Oeimau I^abourers 
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These Chambers of Agriculture for the most part do their labour 
reciiiiting through a single bureau, or a system of independent bureaux 
distributed over all the provinces and in relation with a central office. The 
latter system, which is more and more gaining favour with the public, has 
up to the present been adopted by the Chambers of Agriculture at Halle, 
Berlin, Hanover and Posen. It is especially widespread in the Province 
of Saxony, where the demand for season labour is always great, on account 
of the intensive cultivation and the extent to which beetroot is grown. 

In 1910 there were already 14 of these bureaux founded by the Saxon 
Chambers of Agriculture at work. This organization originated about 
twenty years ago. The great activity of these labour bureaux of the Pro¬ 
vince of Saxony is seen in the proportion of labour supplied to that applied 
for. This proportion was 72.8 % in 1892, 68.2 % in 1900, 77.7 % in 1905, 
68.8 % in 1907, 71.9 % in 1908, 78.3 % in 1909, 80 i % in 1910. In this 
intermediary service distinction is made between the recruiting of native 
German labourers, overseers, farm managers, stable boys, women labour¬ 
ers, etc., and that of foreign labourers, mostly field labourers, arranged 
together with the central agricultural labour bureau. Generally there are 
practical farmers at the head of the labour bureaux. By preference their 
headquarters are established in towns where railway lines intersect and near 
the railway station. The labour offices do a great deal of advertising. 
Week by week they register the labourers presenting themselves and the 
applications for labourers. The Brandenburg labour bureau, the organ¬ 
ization of which is very little different, had 73 branch offices in 1910. These 
are not worked by employees of the chambers of agriculture, but by priv¬ 
ate intermediaries contracting for the work. They are under the control 
of the Chamber of Agriculture and they must keep in constant touch with 
the Chamber or its dependent labour bureau. Recently in order to carry 
out the provisions of title new law with regard to intermediaries, the Cham¬ 
ber of Agriculture has had to undertake the direct management of the most 
important of these branches. The labour bureau of the Brandenburg 
Chamber of Agriculture also contributed to arrange disputes. The num¬ 
ber submitted to its decision by the masters and workmen, 106 in 1910, 
are, as we see, less numerous than those submitted to the Saxon Chamber 
of Agriculture. 

Although, owing to the local conditions of Hast Prussia and 
Pomerania, the organization of labour bureaux there is different from 
what it is in the two other provinces we have spoken of, it is no less 
true that the progress made by them is also quite satisfactory. 

■ In East Prussia a plan was proposed for the institution of district 
commissions to found a labour office in the chief town of each district. 
These commissions are dependent on the laboiir office with headquarters 
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at Komgsberg. They receive special subventions from tlie State and 
from some other institutions. 

The labour oflices recently founded in the Province of .Pomerania 
are of quite special interest. They are not exclusively agricultural in 
character, but depende on contributions from the districts, communes, 
Chambers of Agriculture, of Commerce and of Trades. Their principal 
object is to combat the detrimental action of private intermediaries, 
it appears from a report, according to which there were 189 professional 
intermediaries in the province endeavouring to make families emigrate 
into other regions, that a reorganization of the labour market in Pome¬ 
rania was of the first importance. After the coming into force of the 
new law, the Chamber of Agriculture insisted with the central adminis¬ 
tration that the towns of Pomerania should be obliged to follow its 
advice in arranging the tariffs of their labour offices. In this way it has 
succeeded in keeping the rights of the intermediaries within just limits. 

It has also stopped the practice then in common use by which the inter¬ 
mediary agents got paid double or even threefold for supplying labour 
at Berlin and Hamburg, which ended by putting a real premium on the 
export of labour. It is due to the action of the Chamber of Agriculture 
that almost everywhere the tariff for supplying labour outside the pro¬ 
vince has been fixed at half the rate demanded for supplying within the 
province itself. 

However, these measures seem to be not yet sufficient and the necess¬ 
ity is more and more urgently felt of substituting the private by new 
public bureaux. At Stralsund, on the ist. February, 1911 a labour office 
on the lines set forth above was founded by the Chambers of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Trades with assistance from several neighbouring districts. 
To judge by its work in the first seven months it is giving very good results: 
Lately another has been founded at Stolp for the Eastern portion of 
Further Pomerania. Perhaps it will be well to reproduce here the rules 
of this association, as given by Herr von Stojentin, for they very clearly 
indicate its organization. 


Regulations of the Public Labour Bureau of Stolp and Adjacent Districts. 

I. The following bodies: 

1. The town of Stolp; 

2. the districts of Stolp> Schlawe, Rummelsburg, Biitow and Lau- 
enburg; 

3. the Chamber of Agriculture of the Province of Pomerania.; 

. 4. The Chamber of Commerce of the administrative district 'of 

Kdslin, at Stolp; 
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5. The vStettin Chamber of Trades; 

shall constitute an association to found and maintain a public labour 
bureau at Stolp. 

II. The I^abour Office shall be able to found branches in the districts 
indicated in paragraph i. 

IV. This Bureau will derive the funds for its work: 

{a) from fees for recruiting, to be fixed according to a special tariff; 

(6) contributions from its members; 

(c) subventions it may receive from Government, associations or 
private parties. 

V. at the head of this bureau there shall be a committee of man¬ 
agement. 

VI. The committee of management shall be composed of 12 persons: 

1. A representative of the commune of Stolp; 

2. A representative of each of the five districts indicated in 
par. I, no. 2 ; 

3- A representative of the Chamber of Agriculture; 

4. A representative of the Chamber of Commerce ; 

5. A representative of the Chamber of Trades; 

6 and 7. Tvro representatives of the labourers, one for agriculture and 
one for industry. These shall be appointed by the workmen members 
of the Koslin arbitration board, at an official meeting. 

8. A president appointed by the Regierungsprasident. 

The representatives and their substitutes shall be appointed by the 
members of the association. 

All the members of the committee shall remain in office for three years. 

VII. The president may not be either an agricultural or industrial 
master or labourer, Kor may the representatives of the institutions indic¬ 
ated in § I. 

VIII. The committee shall appoint from among its members : 

1st. a vice-president, 2nd. a cashier, and 3rd. a secretary. None 
of these officers shall be remunerated. Elections shall take place ever}?^ 
thiree years. Any representative may be re-elected. 

IX: Notification of the meetings must be forwarded by the president 
to tie cbmrnittee members in writing, with indication of the agenda. 
The committee must be called to meet at least once a year* Notification 
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of the ordinary meetings must be made at least a fortnight beforehand. 
The calling of the committee meeting is compulsory when asked for by 
a member of the committee representing axiy of the federated bodies. 


XII. In addition to the above mentioned elections, to the managing 
committee shall also be submitted : 

1. All acts of the financial management relating to sums of over 
50 marks and especially the budget and the annual accounts; 

2. disciplinary measures to be taken against the staff of the bureau; 

3. choice of the rooms for the installation of the office ; 

4. the supervision of the management; 

5. the settlement of the tariff mentioned in § IV; 

6. the adherence of secondary bureaux. 

XIII. With regard to all the business of the labour office not indic¬ 
ated in § XII, the president must consult the staff. On him especially 
devolves the supervision of the daily administration. 

XIV. The present rules shall remain in force for three years. 


After the expiration of this period, if one of the members desires to 
withdraw from the association, or asks for a reduction of its contribution, 
notice must be given in advance to the president of the committee not later 
than the beginning of the new working year. 

These labour offices of Pomerania certainly stiU require to be completed. 
However, they are now the most perfect organisations of the kind in 
Prussia. 

In the other provinces not yet dealt with the labour offices of the 
Chambers of Agriculture have not had the success that might have been 
hoped. The principal reason doubtless is that they have not good branch 
offices. The Chambers of Agriculture of Posen, the Rhenish Provinces 
and Hanover had at first a fair number of these branches. I/ater on, 
most of them were suppressed and it is only recently that it has been de¬ 
cided to reopen them. The Silesian Chamber of Agriculture has scarcely 
occupied itself at all with home labour recruiting. West Prussia and 
Westphalia have each only one labour bureau. That of West Prussia 
belonged, until a short while ago, to a private person; it has now passed 
into the hands of the Chamber of Agriculture. That of Westphaliaf could 
scarcely have made greater progress than it has, for in that province the 
labour market is chiefly industrial, ' i 
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Ill coiidtision, with respect to the labour recruiting service of the var¬ 
ious Prussian Chambers of Agriculture, it must be admitted that the labour 
offices have in several provinces attained an almost perfect organization. 
Most of the others promise well. P"rom the experience it has been possible 
to make of them in Prussia, the labour bureaux founded by the Chambers 
of Agriculture, in certain cases in which they have been able to work in 
unison with other public institutions, have shown that they are perfectly 
adapted to regulate the home labour market. 


§ 5. Organizations of 3 £asters ami of J^ahotirers in connection with the Agri¬ 
cultural Ifahour Market. 


If we now speak of the organizations of agricultural masters and 
labourers, at least of those it has been attempted to realise in recent years 
and on which there has been much discussion in the papers, and consider 
their influence on the agricultural labour market, it is only to show that 
institutions of this kind which have unfortunately become indispensable 
for the industrial labour market, have no justification in that of agricul¬ 
tural labour and would only be injurious. The formation of agricul¬ 
tural organizations of masters and of workmen in Germany is quite a recent 
matter. In the older provinces of the Prussian Kingdom, labourers' 
organizations could not at first be formed, for the Prussian “ allgemeines 
lyandrecht " governing them did not admit the right of association, for the 
agricultural labourers. The Socialist Federation of German Peasants, 
Woodcutters, and Vinedressers, formed in Berlin in the spring of 1909, 
is without any importance for the agricultural labour market. The 11,000 
members it now has are a small motter'in comparison with the seven 
million agricultural labourers of Germany. So one can scarcely look 
to it in the future for the organization of the labour market. 

It might have had an indirect influence, if a certain number of farmers, 
feeling their interests threatened, had been driven to found masters' as¬ 
sociations, like that founded at Neumiinster on the 2nd. October, 1905. 
Aided by eleven bureaux in the most various cities of Germany, this fed¬ 
eration provides the Schleswig-Holstein market with labour. In 1909 
it supplied 3,541 labourers and in 1910 7,798. However remarkable 
its action, it is really fortunate that the other agricultural centres have 
recognised that neither masters nor workmen are suited fo organize the 
agricultural labour market. The same conclusion also has been come 
to both by the Halle Chamber of Agriculture and the special commission 
of five members, appointed in February by the '^mssmnLandes-Oehonomie- 
Kollegmm to study the question of agricultural labour. An agricultural 
masters' ^ association founded by a few farmers 'at Pyritz in Pomerania 
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in the autumn of igog was dissolved at the suggestion of the Pomeranian 
Chamber of Agriculture. Thus the Schleswig-Holstein Federation now 
remains alone in Germany, and it is not probable that others of the same 
character will be formed. 


§ 6* The Society for Assistance to Returning ^migrants. 

The object of this society, the foundation of which is due to the Cham¬ 
ber of Agricnltuxe, is to procure Germans who wish to return home the means 
of living either as agricultural or forestry labourers or as settlers in the 
home settlements. Although the number of recruits has not been high 
and probably will not increase greatly in the near future, the attempt 
is of great importance in a country like Germany which has need of a large 
yearly influx of foreign labourers. The number of returning emigrants 
has largely increased, above all in recent years but with a decrease in 1910, 
when the want of labour made itself felt to a great extent throughout 
all Germany. Thus there were brought back to German agriculture, 
55 families and 94 persons in 1907, 130 families of 545 members and 
30 unmarried persons in 1908, 199 families of 949 members and 71 unmar¬ 
ried persons in 1909, and finally 159 families of 806 members and 43 un¬ 
married persons in 1910. 

The organisation of the agricultural labour market appears then 
almost perfect both as to the number and the co-ordination of the various 
institutes realising it. If these institutions continue in the way they have 
begun, the day is not far off when those concerned will be able to have at 
their disposal regular and complete information as to the entire supply 
of and demand for labour in Germany. 
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Jahresbericht der Bandwirtschaftskammer fiir die Provinz Posen fur die Zeit vom i. April 
1910 bis 31, M§rz 1911. Posen, 1911. Verlag des Baadwirtschaftlichen Centralblattes 
{Report of the Chamber of Agriculture of the Province of Posen for the Working Year ist. 
April 1910, to sist. March xgix). 

Beridbt iiber die Tatigkeit des Rheinischen Baueni-Vereins, e. V., und der ihm angeschlosse- 
nen genossenschaftlichen Institute wahrend des funfjahrigen Zeitraumes von 1906 bis 
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Rheinprovinz) {Report on the Work of the Rhenish Farmers^ AssoaiaMon and the AfiUated 
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kammer fiir die Provinz Posen ; N® 16) {The CondiHons of the Field Labourers in tkePro- 
vince of Posen in xgxo; Enquiry conducted by Dr. Gagezow). 
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Die Entwicklraig der Eandwirtscliaft der Provinz Posen in der Zeit von 2906 bis 1910. Be- 
riclit der I^dwirtscliaftskamnier fiir die Provinz Posen. Posen, 19 ii [Development 
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Betriebsergebnisse und Erfabrangen genossenschaftlicher Xai'toffellrocknung [Results and Ex¬ 
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BELGIUM. 

L —CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


I. — The Agricultural Associations in Belgium, according 
to the New Official Statistics (1909). 


Sources : 

Minist^re de TAgriculture etdetravaux publics. Administration de 1 ’Agriculture: - Exposd 
statistique des associations d’interet agxicole pendant Fannie 1909. Bruxelles - Imprimerie 
Odry-Mommens. 1911 {Department of Agriculture and Public Works. - Agricultural De¬ 
partment-Statistical Return of Associations of Agricultural Interest for the year^ 1909. - 
Brussels - Odry-Mommens Press). 


The Department of Agriciilttire and Public Works has recently pub¬ 
lished new statistics on the agricultural associations (i) compiled as a re¬ 
sult of a special enquiry made in 1910. The data of the return refer to 
1909. 

The various societies of agricultural interest are divided, as in the 
previous statistics into five classes: 

A. Agricultural Professional Societies (agricultural “cornices” 
and leagues) {gUdes or professional unions), farmwomen's clubs, poultry 
keepers’, and beekeepers' societies, livestock improvement syndicates). 

B. Societies or Syndicates for the purchase of seeds, manure, cattle 
food, and agricultural machinery. 

C. Societies or Syndicates for the sale of milk, the manufacture 
and sale of butter and cheese (co-operative dairies). 

(i) For the form and diaraeter of the Belgian Agricultural AssodationSj see the stndi^^ 
published in our numbers for lOecember, 1910, p. '59. May, 1911. P* ■ NOvmiber-Becem- 
ber, 1911. p* 31. 
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D. Agricultural Credit Societies (agricultural counting houses, 
Raiffeisen rural banks, central agricultural credit banks, Schulze- Be» 
Htzscli banks). 

E, Insurance Societies (cattle insurance societies and societies 
for insurance of crops). 

We reproduce in the case of each class of association the statistical 
notices supplied in the above report; the part referring to insurance so¬ 
cieties will form the subject of a special notice that will be published, 
as usual, in the part of the Bulletin specially devoted to insurance. 


A. Agriciiitiiral Professional Societies. 

On the 31st. December, 1909, there were in Belgium 1,634 agricultural 
societies and federations recognised in accordance with the law of 
March 31st., 1898 on professional unions. They may be divided as 
follows: 

3 Agricultural cornices. 

702 „ leagues. 

6 Farmwomen's clubs. 

220 Horned Cattle improvement syndicates. 

3 Horse improvement syndicates. 

249 Goat improvement syndicates. 

I Sheep improvement syndicate. 

7 Dog „ syndicates. 

5 Syndicates for the improvement of dogs for draught purposes. 
85 Rabbit improvement syndicates. 

19 Pig 

15 Beekeepers' societies. 

19 Horticulturists' „ 

I Arboriculturists' society (pomologic league). 

16 Market Gardeners' societies. 

I Society against the adulteration of butter. 

I Veterinary Surgeons' society. 

I Viticulturists' „ 

155 Poultry keepers' societies. 

5 Beetroot cultivators' societies. 

II Chicory „ „ 

8 Tobacco „ „ 

^ 34 Hop 

22 Strawberry ,, ,, 

8 Pea „ „ I 

1 Agriculturallabourers’ society. 
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4 Provincial federations of agricultural leagues. 

1 District federation „ 

2 Cantonal federations ,, , , 

I Cliicory cultivators' federation. 

I Pea cultivators' district federation. 

I National federation of poultry keepers' unions. 

1 Regional 

2 Provincial federations „ „ „ 

2 District „ „ „ „ 

2 Provincial federations of horned cattle improvement syndicates. 

2 District 

1 Regional federation ,, ,, ,, 

3 Provincial federations of goat improvement syndicates. 

7 District 

2 Provincial „ pig „ ,, 

3 Regional federations of hop cultivators' professional unions. 

I „ „ strawberry cultivators' 


1,634 


1. Agricultural ''Cornices'*. — In conformity with the Royal Decree 
of i8th. October, 1889, regulating their organization and working, the 

cornices " aim at the encouragement of agricultural progress especially 
by means of shows, exhibitions and experimental farms. 

In 1909 they organized 6 district and 96 cantonal shows and awarded 
176,531 francs in prizes. The 160 (i) cornices " had that year 37,855 
members, that is, on an average, 237 members per ‘'comice". 

Their revenue amounted to 439,584 frs. and their expenditure to 

356.035 frs. 

The “ cornices " of each province are united in a federation called 
the Provincial Society of Agriculture. 

2. Agricultural Leagues. — The reader of this bulletin knows that these 
institutions, called agricultural gildes, are the fundamental nuclei of agri¬ 
cultural association in Belgium, just as the syndicates are in France. 
They have for their scope the study and defence of agricultural interests ; 
their district is limited to the village, the commune or some communes. 
Almost all are affiliated to a federation, either cantonal, regional or natio¬ 
nal. The most important of them is the Boerenbond or Peasants' league 
of which we speak at length in another article in this bulletin. 

On the 31st. December, 1909 there were 1,093 agricultural leagues: 
amongst these 706 had assumed the form of professional unions. The 

(x) On the 31st. December, 1908 tliare were 158 ** cornices ” with 35,288 members. 
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1,093 leagues liad 71395 members of which 37,707 were affiliated to re¬ 
cognised unions. 

The following table shows the distribution of the leagues per 
province: 


Province 

leagues recognised 
as Professional Unions 

Unrecognised Unions jj 

Number 
of leagues 

Number 
of Members 

Number 
of leagues 

Number 
of Members 

Antwerp. 

5 

422 

95 

7.564 

Brabant. 

60 

4,922 

46 

5.256 

West Flanders . • . . 

108 

10,046 

57 

4.674 

East Flanders .... 

49 

4300 

44 

4.817 

Hainaut. 

32 

1,761 

12 

946 

Li^ge .. 

52 

2,548 

1 

49 

Eimbonrg. 

14 

1.324 

127 

10,427 

Luxembourg . 

212 

7.959 

5 

290 

Namur. 

124 

4.225 

— 

— 

Total . . . 

707 

37.707 

387 

34.023 


The agricultural leagues develop their action, as we know, in the 
field of co-operation and mutuality; the Bocrengilde has always attached 
to it a co-operative institution formed among its members. First of 
all the section for collective purchase of farm requisites is started: soci¬ 
eties for this purpose again unite in central societies to deal immediately 
with the producers or large dealers: as, for example, the purchase sec¬ 
tions of the agricultural leagues of the Boerenhond are supplied by the 
Central Counting house, which is a large co-operative purchase warehouse (i).. 
And it is the same in the case of the agricultural leagues affiliated to the 
other large federations. 

The leagues further occupy themselves with agricultural credit and 
insurance, promote the institution of syndicates for livestock improvement, 
beekeeping, etc., diffuse the principles of agricultural science by means 

#■, ‘ 

(i) See witli regard to tWs, the article:«The Boerenhond atid its Work in 1910 published 
in this mnnber of the of Social and Economic Intelligence, 
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of journals edited by their federation, assist their members in various 
legal matters, and find employment for labourers. On the 31st. Decem¬ 
ber, 1909 out of 37,572 labourer members, 6,146 belonged to recognised 
leagues. 

3. Fannwomen’s Clubs. — We have already dealt specially with these 
institutions, the object of which is to form good mothers and good house¬ 
wives, in one of the preceding numbers of this Bulletin (i). 

The farmwomen's clubs develop their action by means of circulating 
libraries, lectures, lotteries, excursions to model farms, shows, etc., and the 
press. 

The following table shows the progress of these associations from 
their start. 


Yeats 

Number 

of 

Clubs 

Number 

of 

Members 

Number 

of 

lectures 

Number 

of 

Attendants 

1906 . 

. . 2 

115 

4 

90 

1907. 

. . 14 

1,961 

60 

3>323 

1908 . 

. . 41 

4,466 

129 

8,632 

1909. 

. . 65 

6,162 

212 

13,447 


At present there are about 80 Farmwomen’s Clubs in Belgium. 

4. Beekeepers* Societies. — In 1909, in 173 localities, 346 lectures on 
beekeeping were arranged under the auspices and with the assistance of 
the beekeeping federations. 

On the 31st. December of that year there were in the Idngdom 197 
apicultural societies with 5,032 members, with an average of 26 members 
per society. They are grouped in 8 federations ; The Campim Beekeepers* 
Society, with 21 sections, Brabant Beekeepers* Society (36 sections), Brabant-' 
Hainaut Beekeepers* Union (21 sections), Hainaut Beekeepers* Federation 
(41 sections), Condroz-Hesbaye Beekeepers* Federation, (22), Metm Basin 
Beekeepers* Society^ (36), Mandelbie Society (5) at Roulers, Luxembourg 
Beekeepers* Federation (15). The Beekeepers* Syndicate Chamber, with 
headquarters at Brussels, is composed chiefly of delegates of the various 
beekeepers* federations and forms a national committee for the defence 
of the interests of the beekeepers. 

The provinces with the largest number of beekeepers* societies are 
Brabant, (46), Namur (32), Hainaut (29) and Diege (29). In 1909 197 
societies had a revenue of 15,548 frs. and an expenditure of 13,297 frs. 

5, Poultry keepers* Societies. — The 140 poultry keepers* societies in 
the kingdom in 1909 had 6,820 members, that is to say an average erf 49 

(i) Sec tlic same BuUetk for May, 1911. 
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members per society', Of these, 31 are affiliated to the National Federa¬ 
tion of Belgian PouUiy Breeders' Societies: 21 to the Ormihologiad League 
for the Protection Useful Birds and for the propaganda of the Science of 
Potittry keeping ‘ make tip the National Federation of the Professional 
Poultry keepers' Unimis; 24 societies of the district of Brussels are asso¬ 
ciated in the Poulp^' keepers* Federation of the same district. 

Among the wo3:‘ks carried out dtiring the year by the National Fed¬ 
eration we shall iiaietation the revision of the Standards of Belgian poul¬ 
try, The various associations promoted 374 lectures in 84 localities. 

6. Horned Catih Improvement Syndicates (i). — On the 31st. December, 
1909 there were 44,^ horned cattle improvement syndicates, with 18,705 
members ownitig 56 gjay head of cattle entered on the registers of the society. 
The progress of tlbss branch of association is manifest when we remember 
that in 1908 the sosdeties were 424 in tmmlDer, with 17,829 members and 
51,516 head of cattk registered. Most of these are spread over the Pro¬ 
vince of Brabant a.ml East Flanders. For greater unity of action the syn¬ 
dicates are united Sti provincial groups. 

7. Goat, RMi^^md Pig Improvement Syndicates. — The Goat improve¬ 
ment syndicates were 425 with 40,260 members possessing 48,505 
head of goats : they* are almost all in Flanders. In. that region there are, 
besides, 56 rabbit improvement societies with i,ii6 members. 

Finally, the pig breeders have formed 19 syndicates with 380 members. 
Most of them belong to East Flanders or to the district of Brussels. 

8. Hop GnmtF Syndicates. —These associations, originating in 1903, 

have greatly contributed to the improvement of hop cultivation: they 
develop their actiom by means of lectures, libraries, experimental farms, 
visits to model shows, etc. 

On December ;jist. there were 38 with 1,972 meml)ers cultivating 
1,090 hectares. 

9. Beetroot Gmmers Syndicates. —On the 31st. December, 1909 there 
were 85 syndicates lire object of which was to determine the weight, 
waste, etc. of the bejetroot consigned by their members to the sugar factor¬ 
ies. Some of them, founded in the province of Hainaiit, also facilitate col¬ 
lective purchase ol seeds. The 85 societies had3,781 members: the value 
of the beetroot submtted to examination in 1909 was 5,556,800 frs. 

B, Societies Psirchase of Seeds, Manure, Poodstnffs and Machinery. 

The report cLiesd gives for 1909 1,123 associations of this character: 
amongst them, besiles the co-operative purchase societies founded under 

(r) See in this conakfrctioii' the article, “ Association for tivestoefc Improvement in Bel¬ 
gium published hr Bulletin, for November-December, igir. 
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the law of 1873, also are included the pttrcliase sections of the agricul¬ 
tural “ cornices ” and leagues spoken of above. 

Their members were 70,208, the total purchases amounted to 

17,944,382 frs., distributed as follows: 


Seeds . . . 
Maiitire . . 
Fodder . . 
Machinery . 
Other articles 


rrs. 

291,247 

6,580,445 

11,928,524 

178,915 

360,610 


C. Societies for the Sale of Milk or Manufacture and Sale of Cheese. 

17 Co-operative dairies were founded in 1909 : the total number of 
these has risen to 626. However, the societies actually working are only 
521. They have 56,805 members possessing 162,000 cows. During the 
year the above societies sold as under: 

Frs. 


Mlk . . . 

Birtter . . 
Cheese . . 
Other Produce 


279,424 

37 . 374>255 

37-354 

391,869 


representing an average of 73,096 frs. per society and 671 frs. per member. 


D. Agricultural Credit Societies. 

The types of Belgian agricnltural credit vSocieties may be reduced 
to two : the agricultural counting houses (i) and the local credit societies 
of joint and several imlimited liability. 

1, — Agricultural Counting houses, —These institutions are a kind 
of committees formed of at least three accredited persons, competent 
in agriculture, united together by a contract of society of collective title. 

They undertake to establish the degree of confidence the borrowers 
deserve and that of their solvency, etc., to supervise current business and 
prosecute insolvent debtors: they are Jointly and severally liable and re¬ 
ceive in compensation a certain del credere commission, that is, a premium 
granted them by the creditor in return for their security. The 1884 Baw 


(i) See Bulletin of Economic and Social IfUelUgmce, Avgust, 1911. p. 204. 
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authorizes the General Savings Bank (i) to invest a part of its a\^ailal)k 
funds in loans to farmers: the counting houses then work as interme¬ 
diaries between the Bank and the individual borrowers. 

Between 1884 and 1909, 16 counting houses were founded ; 3 have 
been dissolved, so that there were still 13 in 1909. 

The number of loans granted by the counting houses in course on 
the 31st. December, 1909 was 3,605, the credit balance was 12,761,020 frs. 
In 1909 684 loans were granted for 2,353,570 frs. 

The amount of most of the loans was over 1,000 frs. The above re¬ 
port draws attention above all to the fact that the action of these instit¬ 
utions is very limited and further that it is not the small and medium 
farmers who have recourse to them, as the law intended, but the large 
landowners. 

2. Rural Banks. — The institutions of the second type are the Raiff¬ 
eisen rural banks coming under the law of i8th. May, 1873. On the 31st. 
December, 1909, they were 592 in number but the report quoted only 
gives special statistics for 458 banks. As we know, (2) the General Sav¬ 
ings Bank facilitates the working of the rural banks, as it does that of 
the counting houses, by opening credits for them guaranteed by the Cen¬ 
tral Banks. At the end of 1909 there were 7 central banks : the most 
important of them is that of the Boerenbond of which we have spoken 
in another article of this bulletin. 

The rural banks, however, have only availed themselves to a small 
extent of the means offered them by the General Savings Bank ; they 
work almost exclusively with their own funds and those of their respective 
federations. 

In fact, on the 31st. December, 1909, 212 Raiffeisen Banks had 
opened credits at the General Bank for an amount of 867,732 they pro¬ 
fited by these funds to the amount of 236,227 frs. On the contrary, 
the 7 central and 257 local banks had in deposit with the General Bank 
at the same date, either in current account or as savings, a total amount 
of 5355.186 frs. 

The loans granted to the farmers in 1909 by the 458 banks, answering 
the list of questions submitted to them by the Department, were 3,944 
in number, and 4,162,911 in amount, divided as follows : 



Frs. 



Frs. 

Doans below 

250 


215 for 

273,375 

,, between 

251 

and 500 

979 .. 

440,550 


501 

„ 1,000 

746 .. 

742,270 

„ of 

1,001 

„ over 

1,004 .. 

2,706,516 


fi) S<« BulkUn of Economic and Social JntelUgmce August 1911, p. 204. 

' {2) See BuIMin of Economic and Social hUeUigence, December, 1910, p. 88 and August, 1911, 

pv,:203. 
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In contrast witli the ustial practice of agricultural counting houses, 
the RaiheivSen Banks grant loans especially to small farmers. 

In 1909, 176 loans were guaranteed on agricultural preference mort¬ 
gage, 256 on mortgage, 140 on pledge, 3,372 on personal security. 

Here are a few general statistics on the work of the above 458 banks: 


Number of members on the 31st. December, 1909 \ 20,791 

(not farmers 4,971 

Number of loans to farmers.. 3,247 

Number of loans to persons not farmers. 697 

Amount of loans granted to farmers .frs. 3,104,463 

Amount of loans to persons not farmers .» 1,058,448 

Amount of deposits made in 1909 by farmers .» 8,069,926 

Amount deposited by persons not farmers.» 1,672,767 

Amount of capital lent by societies in 1909.» 1,011,798 

Doans in course on December 31st., 1909.» 10,936,597 

Amount of deposits and of capital received in loans, 

December, 1909. » 22,020,786 

Reserve Fund, December 31st, 1909.. , . . » 440,707 

Total contributions in kind made by members, Decem¬ 
ber 31st., 1909. » 72,071 


The situation of the 7 central banks on the 31st. December, 1909, 
was as follows ; 
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Headquarters 

of the Central Bank 

|l 

3 d 
^pq 

IS 

1 

Number of Credits Guar- j 
anteed hy the Ceutral 
Banks, Opened at the 
General Savings Bank, 
(in course, Dec. 31st, 
1909). 

Amount of Credits 
Opened 

Number of Credit Open¬ 
ings arranged directly 
with the Central Banks, 
{in course. 31 st. De¬ 
cember, 1909) 

Amount of Credit 
Openings 

Amount of Sums 
Deposited with the 
I,ocal Banks 

Amount 1 

of Reserve Funds | 

Touvain (i). . . 

296 

41 

199,500 

40 




Wege . 

35 

27 

153,600 

8 

34,200 

59.969 

1,093 

Enghien .... 

72 

45 

226,536 

7 

43>ooo 

76,329 

— 

Arlon. ..... 

73 

85 

240,300 

— 

— 

— 

3,148 

Bruges. 

26 

— 

— 

6 

73,000 

321,994 

3.973 

Ermeton s/Biert. 

10 

6 

25,600 

— 

— 

431 

30 

Thttin ..... 

10 

8 

31.166 

— 

— 

378,110 

S5 

Total . . . 

522 

212 

867,732 

61 

458,100 

9,912,121 

35.241 

(1) The IfOuvain Bank, which belongs to the Boerenbond, has started a land credit division; in 1909 

1 it had granted 80 agricultural loans f'.r an amount of frs. 

It- 1 


To complete our examination of the work of agricultural credit in 
Belgium, we shall mention here two people's banks of the Schulze-Delitzsch 
type, that of Goe-himbourg and that of Argenteau; they grant most of 
their loans to farmers and so may be fairly considered agricultural banks. 
The following was the position of these two societies, on the 31st. Decem¬ 
ber, 1909 : 


People's Bank of Goe-Timbourg . 
People's Bank of Argenteau . . . 

Total . . . 


Number of Toans 
Granted in 1909 

Amount of I,oans 

I 

5,200.00 

39 

45,236.43 

40 

50,436.43 
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2. — The “ Boerenbond ” (Peasants’ League) and its Action. 


Sources: 

Boerenbond Belge : Working Year 1909, Report presented at the General Meeting of i6tli. 
May, 1910 by Canon E. Euytgaerens. - S. Th. B. General Secretary, Eouvain. 
I. B. Jstas, 1910, 

Idem for Working Year, 1910. 

Expose statistique de la situation des associations d’int(§rdt agricole pendant Fannie 1909. 
{Statistical Report on the Position of the Associations of Agricultural Interest for the Year 1909) 
Department of Agriculture and Public Works. Brussels. 1911. 

A. Vermeersch and A. Muller : Ea legislation et les oeuvres en Belgique {Legislation and In¬ 
stitutions in Belgium). Paris. Alcan. 1909. 


§ I. Objects and Organization of the Boerenbond 


In the monographic study on the agricultural associations of Belgium, 
published in one of our preceding Bulletins, (i) we spoke of the character 
and aims of the Boerenbond of Louvain, certainly the most important 
organ of the agricultural co-operative movement of the country. 

Before showing the results of the complex activity of this association 
in the course of the year 1910, as they appear in the last report, we think 
it well to remind our readers of the essential characteristics of the Peasants' 
League, Started in 1890 at the outset of the active propaganda in behalf 
of rural organization, under the leadership of Abbe Mellaerts, the Father 
of the Peasants, M, Helleputte and M. Hollaert, the Boerenbond was invited 
to gather round itself the boerengilden, parochial corporations that may 
be compared with the Professional Syndicates of France. From this 
union, as from an elementary nucleus, have issued the numerous co-oper¬ 
ative institutions (purchase and sale societies, etc.), capable of giving 
life to agriculture, and improving the condition of the rural banks. This 
movement was inspired by Catholic faith and morality. The manifesto 
of 1st. August, 1890, in fact, assigned a triple mission to the Boerenbond : 
1st. the defence of the religious, moral and material interests of the peas¬ 
ants ; 2nd, the improvement of agricultural legislation ; 3rd.) the corpor¬ 
ate organization of agriculture, • 

(1) December, 1910. p. ro. 
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Tlie resiilts of this propaganda very soon answered the expectations 
of the organizers, for, on the ^ 31st. December,, 1910, the Deague united 
531 local associations, that is more than half the boerengilden now in Belg¬ 
ium, with 44,500 members. Although it is the typical federation of the 
Flemish region and the greater number of the societies are scattered 
over the provinces of Brabant, Antwerp, Limburg, and West Flanders, 
the action of the Boerenbond extends to the whole territory of the State 
and thus it has come to have the character of a national federation. 

The complex work of the League is performed through the medium 
of various branches : 

1. Counting House for Purchase and Sale. 

Founded under the form of a limited liability company, it possesses 
a warehouse and a mill (for the manufacture of oilcake from flax) at Ant¬ 
werp, as well as a branch at Hasselt. A subsection concerns itself with 
the sale and fitting up of the agricultural machinery and plant used in 
the dairy. 

2. Central Credit Bank. 

Founded as a co-operative society, this bank to-day unites more than 
300 local loan and savings banks of Raiffeisen type. Besides its operations 
of personal agricultural credit, it also conducts operations of rural land 
credit. The Central Bank receives from the local banks the funds they 
cannot utilise for loans to their members and with the help of these funds 
it grants loans to banks that have not sufficient resources. Every year 
it proceeds to the inspection of the affiliated banks. 

3. Fite and Life Insurance: Mutual Insurance. 

The mutual cattle insurance societies are grouped according to pro¬ 
vince, in reinsurance federations; the societies insuring against accidents 
in work, the Caisse commune d'Assurance des Cultivateurs beiges and the 
Assurance agricole have their headquarters at the central office of the 
Boerenbond. 

4. Office for Consultation, Lectures, etc. 

The Idle of this branch consists in legal and technical assistance, 
inspection of the adherent societies, especially the dairies, propaganda, etc. 
In addition, the Louvain League protects and assists the Federation 
of the Live-stock Syndicates, the object of which is the improvement of 
dairy cows, by means of the selection of the animals (i); and it occupies 
itself with other institutions formed among its members, such as the Farm- 
women’s Clubs (2), Cercles d' avmioniers (Almoners' Clubs) and The General 
Federation of Horticulturists. 


'(i) See BiMelim'Of Social and Economic Intelligence, ii-is. 31st. December, p. 33. 
(2} See article publislied in tbe above Bulletin, May, 19ii. 
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The affiliated societies pay one franc a year to the Federal Bank and 
have a right to receive the organ of the Teague (De Boer — The Peasant). 

The Boerenbond is administered by a Managing Commiitee and by 
a Superior Board. The first consists of a President (i), a Vice-President, 
5 Commissioners, a General Secretaty (2) and a Treasurer. The General 
Secretary is charged with the despatch of the current business of all the 
branches, and, in his quality of priest, is General Almoner of the Teague 
and sees “ that the spirit of justice and Christian charity ” is maintained 
in the branches and the affiliated institutions. 


§ 2. The Work of the ** Boerenbond in xgxo. 

(i) The Adhering Associations, — In the course of the year 1910, 
the number of the societies belonging to the Boerenbond increased by 
16 : it is now 531. The number of the members is now 44,522, after an 
increase, in the same year, of 1,353 members representing so many families. 

The services performed by the boerengilden and their branches are 
continually increasing both in importance and in number, as appears 
from the various and interesting monographs of associations published 
in the before-mentioned report. 

Thus, for example, the Agricultural Association of Nieuwenrode 
{Brabant), working in the commune of the same name which has 1,400 
inhabitants, had 240 members on the 31st. December, igro. Tike the 
others, it is managed by a president, an almoner, a treasurer and a seer A- 
ary. On the second Sunday of each month, after the Mass, the members 
meet to deal with business of the purchase department, that is to say, 
the orders and payments for purchases in the previous month. ^ The as¬ 
sociation owns various implements that it places at the disposal of its mem¬ 
bers. The purchase department that had about 100 members in igio 
bought 181,000 kgs. of cattle foods, 55,000 kgs. of chemical manure and 
lime, 400 kgs. of sulphate of copper, 1,450 kgs. of seeds and 2,000 kgs. 
®f potatoes for planting, altogether amounting to 38,400 francs.* The 
Raiffeisen bank has 124 members; in the same year it received 63,000 
francs in deposit and granted 14 loans to a total amount of 11,200 frs. The 
co-operative dairy with 105 members treated 920,377 kgs. of milk, which 
gave 34,751 kgs. of butter, that is to say one kilogramme per 26.48 kgs. 
of milk. The livestock insurance society has 37 members; it insured 
75 animals for 28,925 frs. The premium asked by the society is 1.80 % 

(i) The present president is M. Hellepatte. 

' ( 3 ) Canon Xnytgaerens. 


5 
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of the estimated amount. There are 6o members in the horse insurance, 
society ; these members have 93 horses ensured for 68,700 francs. The 
fire insurance branch issued through the medium of the Boerenbojtd 68 
policies for an insured value of 660,000 francs. The association has, 
in addition, encouraged the institution of a pension fund, a school mutual 
society and a farmwomen's club. This example shows the amplitude 
of the social action of the agricnltural glides, which, more than 1,000 in 
number, and spread over the whole territory of the Kingdom, have become 
an integral part of the local life and have powerfully contributed to the 
improvement of the methods of cultivation. 

The Boerenbond associations are united in cantonal and regional 
groups, which conduct no business of economic order, but have for their 
object to encourage the foundation of local societies, to aid them in the 
performance of their business, and to complete their organization by the 
formation of new branches. 

(2) Management of the Boerenbond and services of a general character. 
— Besides the ordinary administrative duties, with which it is entrusted, 
the Superior Board occupied itself in its quarterly sittings with various 
questions relating to agriculture,- rural institutions and agricultural legis¬ 
lation. Amongst the subjects dealt with let us mention, fox example, 
the exodus from the country districts, farmwomen's clubs, and the women's 
movement, savings hanks, rural deposit banks, etc. . 

The free consultation department, during this working year, has ac¬ 
complished a very important work with respect to farms, successions, 
etc.: we may say the same with regard to the inspection and cordrol de¬ 
partment. The holiday courses organized at Idie central office of the Boeren¬ 
bond for persons managing rural institutions (cashiers, secretaries, etc.) 
have given the best results ; the number of attendants, during the year, 
was 130. 

The propaganda of the Teague for the foundation of Farmwomen’s 
clubs has given a new impulse to these women's associations, the object 
of which is to form good mothers and accomplished farmwomen (i). There 
are to-day in Belgium about 80 societies of this character. Amongst 
the organizations due to the initiative of the Boerenbond, let us mention 
the Almoners' clubs, founded for the purpose of uniting the spiritual direct¬ 
ors of the rural glides for interchange of their ideas and the continually 
better accomplishment of the mission entrusted to them. There are 
now four dubs; one, in the province of Antwerp, has 89 members; another, 
in tbe province of Brabant, has 76 members : West Flanders has one and 
so has the Province of Timbouxg. Finally, to the initiative of the league 
due the General Federation of Horticulturists, aims at the 

'''.''’fi) Artide la the Biilletm of^Sodalfand Economic Intelligence, 1911. 
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improvement of horticultural industry, widely extended in the immediate 
environs of the large urban centres, especially in those of Malines, hou- 
vain and Aerschot, by means of professional education, the study of the 
markets, and the organization of collective sale. The small farmers will 
unite in local associations, departments of the rural glides, and affiliate 
themselves to the General Federation. 

(3) Purchase and Sale Counting-house. — In 1910, the counting- 
house bought for the account of the branch concerned 30,643,874 kgs. 
of chemical manure for an amount of 1,733,371.78 frs., an amount exceed¬ 
ing that of the previous year by 2,273,758 kgs. and by 1,337.53 frs. The 
chemical manure bought in largest proportion is basic slag of which 
8,913,653 kgs. were bought for 337,931 francs. Next in quantity came 
nitrate of soda, 2,285,804 kgs. for 503,003.66 frs. 

As to cattle foods the counting-house bought 33,530,065 kgs. valued 
at 6,308,209.97 frs.; linseed flour for the amount of 15,588,452 kgs. for 
3,395,737.59 frs. The following table shows the development of the 
Boerenbond purchase department in the last ten years ; 


Chemical Manure Cattle Food 


Years 

Kgr. 

Frs. 

Kgr. 

Frs. 

1900 ... 

- 13.500.555 

730,761.52 

6,559.418 

1,111,168.65 

1905 • • • 

■ 25,621,752 

1,237,302.98 

21,265,744 

3.634,559.23 

1909 . . . 

. 28,370,089 

1,732,034.21 

34,224,780 

6,616,931.38 

1910 . . . 

. 30,643,874 

1.733.371-78 

33,530,065 

6,308,208.97 


There has been a very appreciable increase in the purchase of seeds 
to almost double that of the previous years as the following figures show : 

Kgs. Frs. 


1909 .154*283 64,296,45 

1910 .274,817 141,752.88 


And the following table shows the progressive nicrease in purchase 
of seeds in the course of the last decade: 


Years Kgs. Francs 

1900. 39.896 15.529-35 

1905 .. 53.048 16,619.47 

1909 ..154.283 64,296.45 

1910 . ..274,817 141,752.88 , 


(i) See Article in the BiUletm of Social and Economic Intelligence, May, 1911. 
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Tte warehouse of the Boerenbond at Antwerp in 1910 delivered 
24,062,995 kgs. of produce as against 25,418,039 kgs. in 1909. hinseed 
flour appears for the amount of 14,181,690 kgs. The new Hasselt branch 
supplied 3,310,911 kgs. of cattle food and 133, 612 kgs. of chemical maii-^ 
ure fox a total value of 483,836 frs. The agricultural machinery and 
dairy equipment delivered in 1910 by the purchase counting-house 
amounted to a total of 75,422 frs.; the former to 63,444 fxs. and the 
latter to 12,978 frs. 

To sum up, the Countinghouse executed 7,568 orders. Its turn¬ 
over was 18,380,482.42 frs. and the total business done 51,553,718.49 frs. 
We give below the financial statement of the counting house for Decem¬ 
ber, 1910. 


Assets and Liabilities, 31st. December, 1910. 
Assets* 


Real Estate .... 

Contributions in Kind 
Shareholders .... 

Furniture, Antwerp Mill 
Goods ....... 

Debtors 

Cash in Hand .... 
Bills to be Collected . 


322,740.08 

50,000.00 

75'6oo.oo 

29,522.00 

273,287.10 

1,234,016.87 

1,115.04 

464.00 


Total Frs. . . . 1,986,745.09 


Liabilities. 


Capital .. 217,000,00 

Creditors .1,704,865.74 

Reserve Fund . 4,917.06 

Special Reserve Fund. 45,234.64 

Credit, Balance. 14,727,65 


Total Frs. . . . 1,986,745.09 
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Profit and I^oss Account. 
I/iabilities. 


5 %to Reserve Fund . 736.38 

3 % % Capital . 294.00 

3/4 % Ordinary paid up Shares. 2,905.00 

4 %Preference Shares .'. 2,000.00 

Special Reserve Fund. 8,492.27 

In Anticipation of F-icense. 300,00 


Total Frs. . . . 14,727.65 
Assets. 

Net Profit from Working Year, 1910 . . . 14,727.65 

(4) Central Credit Bank, 

A-ffiliated Local Banks, — In the course of the year 1910, 15 new Raiff- 
sfeisen Banks adhered to the Central Bank of the Boerenbond, which 
had thus 304 banks at the end of the year. The following table shows 
the importance acquired by these banks during the decade 1900-1910 as 
compared with the total number of Raiffeisen banks in the Kingdom: 

Number Number of Raiffeisen 

of Raiffdsen Banks Banks affiliated 

Years in the Kingdom to the Central Bank 

1900 .264 .. . I7I 

1905 .431 .215 

1909 .613 297 

1910 .643 .304 

Most of the banks belonging to the federation are situated in the 
provinces of Brabant, I/imbourg and Antwerp. 

Credits opened. We know that the General Savings Bank (i) has 
sence 1884 performed the office of a Central Bank for Agricultural Credit 
and granted loans to the Agricultural Counting Houses and Rural Banks 
which were short of capital. Now, the Raiffeisen Banks attached to the 
Central office of the Boerenbond did not have recourse to this credit even 
in 1910, since they found in their own federation sufficient means^for 

(i) See Bixlletiii of Social and Bcanomic Intdligeace, December, 1910, p. 90. 
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meeting their engagements. In fact in the course of the year the. feder¬ 
ation opened a credit of 225,000 francs for its affiliated banks. 

Between 1897 and 1910, the rural banks of the Boerenbond received 
the following amounts from two sources: 


Frs. 

From the Central Bank ..2,363,100.00 

From the General Savings Bank . 211,900.00 

On the 31st. December, 1900 the said banks owed: 

the Central Bank.. 728,464.82 

the General Savings Bank . 12,500.00 


Capital of the Central Bank, — On the 31st. December, 1910, the 
Central Bank had a capital of 4,488,000 francs in 4,488 shares {parts), 
The capital has continually increased, owing to the provisions of the 
rules: in fact, for each credit of 1,000 francs to an affiliated bank the 
latter must subscribe one 100 fr. share in the Bank. The following data 
show the considerable advance in the guarantee fund. 


Guarantee 
Fund of the 
Central Bank 

Number of Shares (under the Head 

Years {Adiom} Subscribed of Capital 

1897. 220 220,000 

1900. 826 826,000 

1905. 1,884 1,884,000 

1909 .. . 3.S75 3.S75.OOO 

1910 . 4,488 4,488,000 


Working Capital. — The working capital for the year 1910 was 
36,067,466.25 frs. We must observe that the new system of current ac¬ 
counts at the Post Office has greatly facilitated operations between the 
Central and the local banks. 

Savings Deposits, — On the 31st. December, 1910, the deposits of the 
Central Bank were made up as follows: 

^ Frs. 11,529,517.89 due from affiliated banks. 

„ 453.683.89 „ „ private persons. 
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Loans on Land. — In 1904, the Central Bank opened a branch for land 
credit to farmers. The loans are granted both by the local banks and the 
Central Banks. The latter only does business directly with such farmers as 
live in a commune where there is no local bank. In this case, borrowers who 
are not members of the Boerenbond do not enjoy the special favours granted 
to members. The local banks derive the capital necessary for their business 
from the central bank which obtains it by means of an issue of bonds on 
land of 100, 200, 500 and 1,000 francs, at 3^ % interest, up to the amount 
of its mortgages. The bonds are guaranteed by the mortgages and the 
liabihty of the banks, unlimited in the case of loans granted by them, limited, 
but always jointly and severally, in the case of those granted by the Central 
Bank. As for agricultural credit, the local banks must subscribe a 100 
francs share {quote-part) for every 1,000 francs borrowed. The loans may 
not exceed two thirds of the value of the land and they are granted for 
a term varying from i to 29 years ; they are extinguishable in half yearly 
or yearly payments, right of earlier repayment being reserved. 

In the year 1910, the Central Bank granted 96 loans through the 
medium of the local banks for an amount of 351,665 francs and it paid 
up directly 207,580 frs. in 40 loans, or altogether 136 loans on land 
representing 599,245 frs. The most important amounts have been distri¬ 
buted in the Province of Antwerp (161,875 francs) and in that of Brabant 
{248,900 frs.). 

Since its foudation the I^and Credit Department has granted the foll¬ 
owing loans. 


YEAR 

Trough the Medium 
of lyocal Banks 

nirectly 

Total 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 

Number 

Amount 


21 


15 

77,800 

36 

149,400 


62 

394,100 

26 

68,440 

88 

462.540 


37 

149,500 

48 

226,840 

85 

376,340 


3 b 

265,600 

41 


77 

426,150 


45 


38 

204,520 

83 

409,520 

1909 

54 


26 

120,300 


420,650 

1910 


351.695 

40 

207,550 

136 

55 % H 5 

’ 

35 X 

1.737.645 

m 

1,066,200 

585 
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Tlie loans on mortgage, according to their importance, were as follows: 


lyoans 

Granted 
tSlTOUgll 
the Medium 
of rocal Banks 

Direct Doans 

Total 

Between 

I 

fr. and 

1,000 frs. • 


67 

^ 31 

98 

)) 

1,001 

frs. 

» 

2,000 

» 


99 

^5 

164 

» 

2,001 

)> 

B 

3,000 

» . 


67 

52 

iig 

» 

3,001 

» 

» 

4,000 

» 


40 

22 

62 


4,001 

5 ) 


5,000 



18 

19 

37 


5,001 


» 

10,000 

)) . 


28 

21 

49 


10,001 



20,000 

» 


25 

19 

44 

! » 

20,001 


)) 

30,000 

» 


3 

I 

4 

Above . 

. . . 


• • 

30,000 



4 

4 

8 





Total . 

. . . 

351 

234 



Most of the loans on mortgage were granted for purchase or btiilding 
of houses, for purchase of land or repayment of debts. 42 loans out 
of 585 granted have been repaid in full and on 99 others special repayments 
were made, the amount of which exceeded 300,000 francs. 

Relations between the Central Bank and the Local Banks, The business 
relations between the Central Bank and its affiliated banks were regulated 
until recently by the agencies of the National Bank; but as several banks 
were at a distance from the agencies and had to send their money by 
insured letters, it was decided that they should pay their capital into the 
post offices to the credit of the current account of the Central Bank. In 
this way expenses have been reduced to a minimum. 

3. Inspectors of the Central Bank regularly visit the affiliated banks 
to control their management and their accounts: they made 337 in¬ 
spections "in 1910. 

Of&radions of the Affiliated Local Banks. — The report of the secretary 
of tte Boerenbond, from which we reproduce these notes, gives no state¬ 
ment of the operations conducted by the affiliated banks in 1910 because 
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they had not sent the necessary information in time. We therefore give 


the reader the data relating to the working year, igog : 

Number of affiliated banks, 31st. December, 19og 297 

Number of members. 21,495 

Amount of deposits since date of foundation . . frs, 51,958,242.00 
Amount of deposits on 31st. December, 1909 . . » 19,081,468.00 

Amount of loans since foundation.» 22,600,168.00 

Amount of loans outstanding, 31st. Decem¬ 
ber, 1909.» 9;373,632.00 


Profits of the Central Bank. — The accounts of the Central Bank for 
the year 1910 show a total of 19,197,128 frs. The profits amounted to 
4,439,53 frs., distributed as follows: to the reserve fund (10 %): Frs, 
443,95; to shareholders (3 %): Frs. 1,410.88; to the special reserve 
fund: 2,584.70 frs. 

5) Insurance Department: 

As we observed above, the Boerenbond also has a department for 
fire, cattle and life insurance. We shall inform ther eader as to the work 
of this important office in the part of the Bulletin dealing specially with 
insurance. 
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CANADA, 

I. — QUESTIONS ACTUALITY. 


I. Co-operative Fruit Associations in Ontario. 

The following sketch of the Co-operative Fruit Associations in Ontario 
si stimniarised from a Bulletin on “ Agricultural Co-operation'' published 
by the Department of Agricultitre of the Province, (i) 

Theie are, it appears, thirty-six so called Co-operative Fruit Associa¬ 
tions in Ontario. These may be roughly divided into three classes: 
(i) Apple Associations, shipping mainly to distant markets. (2) General 
Fruit, i. e., apples, pears, plums, peaches,cherries, berries, etc., shipping to 
home and distant markets. (3) Small Fruit, chiefly berries, shipping mainly 
to home markets. 

These may be again divided into stock companies proper and co¬ 
operative societies, or stock companies operating after and seeking to realize 
the co-operative plan. Nearly all the Small Fruit and some of the General 
Fruit societies are rather loosely organized but truly co-operative. The 
others have all organized with co-operative intent, but, through lack of 
knowledge, have in several cases fallen short of what they sought. An 
examination of typical societies of each class will perhaps be the best way 
to study them. 


§ 1. Apple Shipping Societies, 

The Forest Fruit Growers" Association offers one of the best examples 
of a simple form of organization. It is truly co-operative. There is no 
share capital and it depends on deposits of buyers for working cagital. 

(i) S. B. Todi>! ** Co-operation Bulletin 192. Departtnent of Agri-* 

oUttire, Toronto, Canada 19x1, 52 pp. 
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It rents a shed and packs most of the apples in this shed. Sales are made 
F. O, B.; each buyer is required to pay into the bank a certain percentage 
of the price before the fruit is shipped and the remainder within so many 
days. The society then pays to each member a certain price per barrel, 
reserving a little more than sufficient to pay expenses. At the annual 
meeting all remaining moneys are paid to the growers according to the busi¬ 
ness done with the society. The only person who is paid — besides neces¬ 
sary employees — is the secretary-manager, who receives a commission 
of five cents pet barrel on the total pack. The average annual pack is 
about 7,000 barrels. There are about 45 members and the society is stead¬ 
ily growing. 

The Oshawa Fruit Growers' Association is a joint stock company, 
composed of the members of the society which owns a central packing house 
and charges so much per barrel for handling through the packing house. 
All fruit is packed at this house. Revenue from charges for the use of 
the packing house is used to provide a fund out of which expenses are paid 
and also a fixed dividend of 6 per cent on the stock. The society proper 
is co-operative and does not differ essentially in its workings from the 
Forest Association except that sales are made largely by consignment. 
The value of the plant is about $5,000; the capacity of the frost-proof 
storage is about 8,000 barrels; the membership is 75, and the average pack 
about 8,000 barrels of apples. 

There is a number of smaller societies, as well as large ones, organized 
either on the Forest Fruit Growers' Association plan or as stock companies, 
having'an annual output of from 1,000 barrels upwards. These societies 
in many cases have been the victims of lack of knowledge on the part of 
the men, who did not understand the principles of co-operation and business. 


§ 2. General Fruit Associations, 

The Burlington Fruit Growers' Association is the oldest society in 
Ontario. It is remarkable for its simplicity of form. It has neither 
constitution nor by-laws, no warehouse or capital in any form, but only a 
verbal agreement between the members. Each grower packs his own 
fruit and it is shipped under Hs own name and on its individual merits. 
There is a manager who orders cars for shipment, directs growers when to 
deliver fruit, pays over to each grower the price that each shipment of fruit 
has brought, and attends to other details. For this he is paid a small 
commission. The officers of the society are a President and Board of Direc¬ 
tors. The continued activity of the society is good evidence of its usefulness. 

The St. Catharine's Cold Storage Company is a joint stock company 
worMng towards the co-operative ideal. It is a good example of a com- 
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pany wMcli, though organized in a wrong form, yet by working steadily 
in the direction of true co-operation, has evolved towards the co-operative 
form. It has a mechanical cold storage plant valued at $13,000 and a work¬ 
ing capital of $2,000. A part of the capital was secured by selling shares. 
The remaining capital was secured by mortgage on the property. The 
debt has been entirely paid off by the addition of new members, w^ho took 
stock, and by applying the dividends on the stock to this purpose. Work¬ 
ing capital has also been provided. 

The fruits shipped consist of apples, pears, peaches, plums, cherries 
and grapes, with an increasing quantity of other fruits and vegetables. 
The sales of fruit amount to about $75,000 annually. 

The society handles considerable quantities of supplies for its members 
and others. It handles fruit for, and sells apples to, non-members and gives 
to them one-half as much profits per dollar as it returns to members. 
It handles all kinds of fruit packages, spray-pumps and othe;- machinery, 
ladders, etc., seeds, fertilizers and spraying chemicals. It has become 
the temporary wholesale agency for the federation of fruit associations. 
In 1908, the supplies amounted to about $27,000 and in 1909 to $40,000. 
The society charges a little less than regular market prices and then rebates 
to members and to non-members buying through the association and selling 
their fruit in the same way, a percentage based on business done with the 
society. 

The Grimsby Co-operative Association is a society of seven members, 
who own nearly 500 acres of land, largely planted with fruit. The stock 
is all held by the members and in equal portions. The management of 
such a society is very simple as compared with that of the St. Catharine's 
Association. 


§ 3. Small F'tuit Associations 

The Bunnville Fruit Growers' Association is perhaps one of the best 
examples of this class of association. There are about 35 members. Fruit 
is shipped to local markets. Each member grades his own and ships it 
under his own name. The society is incorporated without share capital. 
Its chief activity is in buying fruit packages, aiding in securing good mar¬ 
kets for fruit and disseminating useful knowledge by arranging for meet¬ 
ings, etc. These societies are nearly all local branches of the Ontario Fruit 
Growers' Association, whose object is the advancement of fruitgrowing 
inter^ts generally, but which is not a trading society. A number of 
these local units are slowly growing into co-operative societies for buying 
and selling purposes. 
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§ 4. Management and M^penses* 

All the associations have practically the same arrangements forgoveni- 
ment of the societies. A President, Vice-President, Secretary (who is usually 
manager). Treasurer and Board of Directors, varpng in numbers according 
to the size of the society and territory covered. Expenses are met by 
a straight charge per package. Some of the apple associations, that pack 
in the orchard, charge the time spent at each place to the individual. 
Some charge an annual membership fee. Directors usually work gratis, 
but some societies allow $1.00 to $1.50 and mileage for each meeting held. 
The President usually works gratis, but is sometimes paid from $20 to 
$70 per year. 

One association with an output of from 1200 to 1500 barrels per year pays 
its manager $2.00 per day for superintending the packing and the loading 
of the cars. Four associations with packs running from 2,000 to 8,000 
barrels per year pay 10 cents per barrel to the manager. One'of the larg¬ 
est associations with an output from 20,000 to 40,000 barrels per annum 
pays 20 cents per barrel to its manager, !>ut he is required to pay from 
that all of the expenses of inspection, bookkeeping, etc., which would 
amount to at least $2,500 or $3,000 a year. Two associations with large 
outputs pay a straight salary of $1,000 and $1,500 per annum, allowing 
also a small percentage on all supplies sold to the members. Of the newer 
associations the majority are pa5ring 20 cents per barrel, the manager to 
defray out of this amount all bookkeeping and other office expenses. 
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2 . Farmers' Institute Clubs in Canada. 


In the article entitled “ Agricultural Organization in Canada " publis¬ 
hed in the October issue of our Bulletin, reference was made to the Farmers’' 
Institute (i) which was stated to be one of the most widely distributed 
agricultural agencies in Canada. It is a purely provincial movement,, 
each province conducting its own system. The Province of Ontario was 
the first to organize Farmers* Institutes, of which it now has upwards 
of one hundred in operation, distributed over the entire agricultural por¬ 
tion of the province. The work is directed from the seat of the Provincial 
Government b^^ a superintendent who, in co-operation with the secretaries 
of local Institutes, arranges series of public meetings and provides one or 
more speakers or lecturers for each. At first only platform lectures were 
given, later meetings were held in field and orchard, and in pubhc yards 
and buildings where farm animals could be brought before audiences who 
were taught by demonstration how to judge the various classes of live stock. 
In recent years a new development has been brought about in the form of 
Farmers’ Institute Clubs. These are in reality finer divisions of the rural 
public into smaller organizations which meet together at frequent intervals 
during the less busy seasons of the year for social and intellectual culture 
and the advancement of the welfare of the community. 

The organization of Farmers’ Institute Clubs is the direct result of 
an appeal by the provincial Department of Agriculture. Many counties* 
have responded by forming not only one or two clubs but several have formed 
from six to a dozen clubs and one has thirteen of these organizations to its 
credit. This particular county has formed a central organization for the 
purpose of furthering the interests of the individual clubs, systematizing 
the work and giving encouragement and assistance to each other. 

During the series of Farmers’ Institute meetings carried on in the year 
1907-08, an effort was made to organize, at a few of the most stdtablb 
points within the province, Farmers’ Institute Clubs. A circular was 
issued to officers of Farmers’ Institutes throughout the Province, and to 
speakers making a short preliminary announcement regarding the method 
of organization, together with a few notes upon the value of Fanners’ 
Institute Clubs. The speakers, in addition to the above, were supplied 
with literature dealing a little more fully with the matter, showing^he 

(i) Bulletin of Economic and Social JnteBigence, 2nd Year, No. X, page 36.. 
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value that Clubs might have to the farmers of the Province if they made 
full use of them. In this literature, attention was called to the value of 
frequent meetings, and of the opportunity to discuss more full}^ amongst 
themselves the local problemsVhich affected the farmers in any one commun¬ 
ity. Attention was also called to the opportunity that such meetings would 
give to cultivate amongst the members ability to speak in public. These 
features and others were more or less commented upon, and as a result, 
some sixty clubs were organized during the winter of 1907-08. This num¬ 
ber has grown, up to the end of 1910, to 219, most of which are accomplishing 
excellent results for the betterment of communities in which they have been 
formed. 

Wdiile the success of Farmers’ Institute Clubs depends almost entirely 
upon the efforts of local men, the Superintendent of Farmers’ Institutes 
stands ready at all times to assist in organizing and getting under way 
new clubs. In nineteen counties of the Province, the Department has 
stationed in central towns, district representatives. These |men give 
valuable assistance in the formation and work of these clubs. 

In an appendix to the Annual Report for 1910 of the Farmers’ In¬ 
stitutes of the Province of Ontario, dealing with Fanners’ Institute Clubs, 
there is published a suggested constitution and by-laws for such Clubs 
as follows: 

Object — The object of this organization shall be to encourage and 
maintain a deeper and more general and intelligent interest in all that 
pertains to agriculture in the broadest sense, by holding meetings at which 
fanners may receive and give information, suggestions and experiences 
and study together how best to improve themselves and help their fellow 
farmers ; also to afford an opportunity for debate and study to its members 
that they may thus become accustomed to public speaking and help to 
develop talent along those lines that might otherwise remain dormant; 
to have them present addresses upon subjects relating to farming and deal¬ 
ing especially with the cenditions existing in the locality; to increase the 
knowledge of and interest in the larger questions (not sectarian or poli¬ 
tical) of the nation, and which affect the social life and financial position 
of the farmer; to create and stimulate an ambition in farmers, especially 
among the younger men, to be successful in the truest sense, and to not only 
raise the calling of the farmer to the place it should occupy in keeping 
with its importance to the State, but also to make use of his successes 
oppprtumtes and power to make Ontario a still more desirable Province 
tO' Kye in. 
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CONSTITUTION. 

Article i — Officers. 

Section I. — {a) The officers shall consist of a President, a Vice- 
President, a Secretary-Treasurer, two or more Directors and two Auditors. 

(b) The Executive shall consist of the President, the Vice-President 
and the Secretary-Treasurer. (Quorum, 2). 

(c) The Board of Directors shall consist of all officers except the 
Auditors. (Quorum, 3). 

{d) Committees may be appointed at the organization meeting, 
at a regular meeting of the Club, or by the Board of Directors, to take 
charge of such work as may be designated by the members of the society 
— Programme Committee, Lookout Committee, Experiment Committee, 
Live Stock Committee, Seed and Weed Committee, Farm Utensil Com¬ 
mittee, etc. 


Duties of Officers, 

Section 2 — Their duties shall consist of such as usually appertain to 
similar offices in other societies. 


Time of Election and Term of Service. 

Section 3. — Officers shall be elected annually at the first meeting 
held after October ist., and ,shall serve until their successors have been 
elected. 


How elected. 

Section 4. — Officers shall be elected either by ordinary vote or 
by ballot, according to the desire of those in attendance. 


Membership, 

Section i.—-Only persons engaged in agricultural pursuits or di¬ 
rectly connected in some other way shall be eligible for membersHf. 

The membership fee shall be . . . . (10 to 25 cents) per annum 
and suchTurther assessmente as may,be deddedmpon from time to.;,time, 


e 
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by a two-tiiirds vote of the whole membership* Non-payment of assess¬ 
ment will result in cancellation of membership. 

Those who wish to become members of the Farmers' Institute for the 
riding must pay the regular fee, 25 cents, to the secretary for the riding. 
It is advised that only one member of each family join the Riding Institute. 
Membership fee to the local Club is therefore distinct from membership 
in the District or Riding Institute, 

Only those clubs which have twenty-five i«iembers, twelve of whom 
also belong to the Riding Institute, will be entitled to assistance at a special 
meeting from the Department of Agriculture. 


BY-LAWS. 

Place of Meeting. 

Section i. — The Club shall meet at least five times a year at such 
time and place as decided upon by the Board of Directors, or by those 
in attendance at the annual meeting. 


Order of Business. 

Section 2.—The presiding officer shall call the Club to order as 
near as possible to the time announced for the meeting. The following 
order of exercises shall be observed : 

1. Reading and approving minutes of last meeting. 

2. Unfinished business. 

3. Report of Committees. 

4. Irregular or new business. 

5. Regular programme. 

For the guidance of those who wish to form a club, a line of procedure 
for an organization meeting is suggested. Timely suggestion for work 
that may be taken up are given. These include among other tilings the 
carrying on of useful agricultural experiments, competitions in the growing 
of good seed, stock judging, the, initiating of such advances as rural tele¬ 
phones, rural mail delivery, improved roads, etc. A large number of 
.subjects, relative to cereals, clover , roots, horticulture, poultry keeping, 
'■dmrying, live stock and kindred topics are suggested as being suitable 
' f6f' ,S)iisideratioii at Dlub meetings. 

:,In lie appendix referred to references are made to work of a more or 
less'sped'al nature that has been accomplished by Farmers' Institute Clubs. 
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Several Clubs were instrumental in introducing rural telephones, others 
introduced co-operative buying of such commodities as grass and grain 
seed, salt, binder twine, etc. One Club procured a railway siding for the 
convenience of farmers in shipping produce, another secured a new^ post 
office and rural mail delivery and still another formed itself into a horse 
breeding syndicate securing a superior stallion for the district. Out of 
ail this experience is growing an appreciation of the value of co-operation 
which is likely to spread over the province at a rapid rate. 



II, — RECENT NEWS. 


Miscellaneous Information. 


I. — Agriciiitiirai Experimental Union In Quebec. — A new movement 
looking to the advancement of agriculture in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada has taken form under the name of L'Union Experimentale de 
Quebec/' It consists of a co-operative society organized under the 
provincial Act respecting Agricultural Co-operative Societies, Chap. 28, 
8 Edward VII. 

The organization is the outgrowth of a movement set on foot in the 
spring of 1909 at the instance of officials of Laval University, Montreal, 
and of the Agricultural Institute at Oka, who, with the approval of the Hon. 
the Minister of Agriculture, addressed a circular, setting forth the objects 
in view, to leaders of agricultural advancement and of agricultural edu¬ 
cation in the province. The appeal was well received and the project 
very generally sanctioned. The Union was consequently formed. Its 
objects are as follows : 

{a} Mutual instruction of its ■ members, under competent direction. 
This instruction will be secured through lectures and local experiments 
(the latter directed by qualified teachers) ; annual reports and special 
pamphlets for each industry, the whole as is done by the Ontario Experi¬ 
mental Union. 

(6) To give to all the members, by means of publicity, the benefit 
of the observations and experiments which each individual or group of 
individuals may make separately. 

(c) To develop among our agricultural fellow citizens the spirit 
of association and co-operation and to put this spirit into practice in all 
branches of agriculture. 

(d) To help the farmers to associate, to form co-operative and 
mutual instruction societies in order to derive greater profit from our 
agricultural resources and also to pave the way for the sale of their produce 
and Jjurchase of materials required on the farm on less onerous conditions. 

(e) To promote the development of already existing agricultural 
/indusiri'eS' and to create new ones in order to keep on our soil the largest 
'posable' numbef of inhabitants. 
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(/) To demonstrate that the interests of the urban and those of the 
rural populations are common and that the progress and well-being of the 
one means the progress and well-being of the other in the same proportions, 
(g) To cause our agriculture to progress as rapidly as that of the sis¬ 
ter provinces by securing for our farmers the technical knowledge which 
will enable them to raise at a minimum cost products that will command 
the highest prices in all open markets. 

(k) To spread agricultural education throughout our rural districts ; 
to organize the teaching of agriculture in all the primary schools, secondary 
institutions and even establishments of higher education; in fine, to im¬ 
pregnate our whole educational system in all its degrees with agricultural 
knowledge so as to convince the people that the prosperity and the future 
of our race are intimately bound up with the prosperity of our agricultural 
industries. 

(i) To direct the efforts of all towards the same end: the common 
weal. To attain this object, we must apply ourselves to spreading all a- 
round us the very simple, but very true notion that rural life secures true 
comfort. 

Shares in the society are disposed of to members at ten dollars each 
payable in ten annual instalments of one dollar each. The liability of 
each member is limited to the amoixnt of shares held by him. 

To carry out the extensive programme outlined by the promotoxs of 
the society, fourteen committees have been organized to take charge of 
the following branches of work: Teaching, Dairy Industry, Horticulture, 
Agronomy, Rural Roads and Engineering, Apiculture, Sylviculture, 
Entomology and Botany, Aviculture, Stock Breeding, Publications, Agri¬ 
cultural Statistics, Natural vSciences applied to agriculture and rural eco¬ 
nomy and Agricultural Co-operation. 

Premiums are awarded to members who perform successfully experi¬ 
ments in the various branches of work. 

At the end of the year 1910, the society had 212 members. The 
Provincial Department of Agriculture contributes for its support an an¬ 
nual grant of twenty-five hundred dollars. 

* 5 ^ 

2. — Five Years of Co-operation. — Co-operation in agriculture is sprea¬ 
ding rapidly in Canada. It is being applied especially to the industry 
of apple raising. In the province of Ontario alone thirty-six co-operative 
societies are in operation while fruit growers in other provinces are rap¬ 
idly organizing. ^ , 

In “ Farmers' Magazine/' published at Toronto, Canada, in the No- 
; vember issue,; F. M. Chapman deals with the experience of one co-operative, 
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society of apple growers that has been in operation for five years during 
which time its operations have grown from the shipment of 5,000 barrels 
by 20 members in 1906, to 12,000 barrels by 100 members in 1911. 

In 1906 twenty apple growers responded to a call to a meeting and 
each agreed to enter a co-operative scheme that had been worked out 
by the promotor. Each member contributed one dollar on a ten-dollar 
stock certificate. The remaining nine dollars were to come out of his 
all shipment of apples. At the end of the season each member had netted 
$1.61 per barrel for his contribution. As a result $3,000 worth of stock 
was eagerly purchased and the success of the venture assttred. 

The Association comprises members in four townships, in the county 
of Ontario in Ontario province, living within a territory about 12 miles square. 
It has a central packing house at Oshawa and a branch packing house at 
Brooklin. Picking and packing gangs go from farm to farm. A cooper 
is employed to make up the barrels at their central warehouse. Spraying 
is done co-operatively there having been 160 barrels of lime-sulphur wash 
used in 1911. 

Strict rules for packing, laid down by the management, are faithfully 
observed. This has brought popularity to the fruit carried in packages 
bearing the brand of this Association. As a result, good prices are secured 
for all shipments. The apples of this Association are marketed in Great 
Britain, the prairie provinces of Canada, in several centres of Ontario as 
well as certain United States cities. 

The value of the organization to the community is recognized by the 
County Council which body in 1911 contributed one hundred dollars to 
its funds. 





ITALY. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The New Statistical Return of the Co-operative Societies 
for Production and Labour. 


The General Management of Credit and Thrift, Co-operation and So¬ 
cial Insurance at the Department of Agriculture has recently published 
“ Statistics .of the Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour en¬ 
tered in the Prefectoiial Registers for Admission to Tender for Contracts 
of Public Works on the date of 30th. June, 1910/' (i) This important 
publication included the data for the composition and working of the 
societies on the 31st. December, 1909. Two years ago a similar return 
was made of the co-operative societies registered on 30th. June 1908, 
giving the statistics up to 31st. December, 1907. The new statistics 
then may be compared with those of two years ago. The co-operative 
societies considered in 1908 were 391 in number; in the case of 21 of 
these no information was forthcoming. To-day the number is 468 and 
relative to only 7 of them was it impossible to obtain information. 


(i) See in relation to these societies the article published in the BtiUetin of Social and 
Bcononaic Intdligence, no. ii and 12, of 31st December, 1911, page 57, giving th«?^extof 
the new relations of X2th February, 1911 for the execution of the various laws on co-oper¬ 
ative societies for production and labour and their consortiums. 
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So much said, let us compare the data of the two returns, on the 
31st. December; 

1907 1909 


Number of Co-operative Societies . . 

. Frs. 

370 

461 

Number of Members . 

• )> 

62.725 

65,789 

Capital subscribed . . . 

• )3 

2,244,682 

2,208,740 

Capital paid up. 

• S> 

1,448,614 

1,503,965 

Reserve Fund . 

• 

753,652 

1,185,411 

Amount of Raboiir Executed .... 

• it 

22,497,619 

29,011,031 

Profits realised .. 

• >) 

428,010 

796,243 

Tosses. 

• ft 

151,870 

272,172 


The amounts assigned to the thrift funds for the year, 1909, were 
given, namely 495,731 francs, for all the societies. 

The Abruzzi and Molise possess no registered co-operative societies. 
In Emilia, on the contrary, the development of these societies has been 
very great, both in respect to their own number, which is 222 and that 
of their members, which is 42,650, and to their financial strength. 

In the following table the data are summarised according to regions: 
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iPiiially, gtoiipiiig and summarising the data according to the class of 
work, we get the following table: 











II. RECENT NEWS. 


I. Work of the Federations and of the Central Institutions 
of the Co-operative Societies 
and of the Large Agricultural Associations. 


I, — Tlie Rural Banks and Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Collective 
Title, existing in Italy at tlie End of the years 1910 and 1911 , respectively. — 
The National Federation of Italian Rural Banks, with headquarters at 
Rome, had already published a list of all the rural banks and Agricultura 
Co-operative Credit Societies of Collective Title in the Kingdom on the 
31st. December, 1910. It has now brought the list up to date. We 
summarise it below for the reader, with the data for 31st. December, 
1910 and for 31st. December, 1911 in parallel columns for comparison. 


List of Rural Banks and Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Collective 
Title in Italy at the end of the Years 1910 and 1911, respectively. 


Num¬ 
erical 1910 1911 

order Proviuces No. No. 

1 ' Alessandria ... 52 51 

2 Ancona ...... 5 9 

3 Aquila...... 29 43 

4 Arezzo. 7 8 

5 Ascoli Piceno ... 30 29 

6 Avellino 6 7 

7 Bari. 9 9 

8 Belluno .. 12 12 

9 BeneventQ .... 6 8 

10 Bergamo ..... , 75 73 

II' Bologna ..... 87 85 

12 ' Brescia.,, . . ,, 52 52 


370 3?6 


Num¬ 

erical 


1910 

igri 

order 

Proviuces 

No, 

No. 

13 

Cagliari. 

370 

21 

386 

31 

14 

Caltanissetta . . . 

54 

53 

15 

Campobasso . . . 

6 

7 

16 

Caserta. 

7 

9 

17 

Catania . 

30 

50 

18 

Catanzaro .... 

4 

9 

19 

Chieti . 

6 

9 

20 

Como ...... 

15 

15 

21 

Cosenza . . , . . 


17 

22 

Cremona ..... 

12 

13 

23 

Cuneo ... . , . 

58 - 

59 


620 658 
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Num¬ 
erical IgiO 1911 

order Provinces No. No. 

620 658 

24 Ferrara. 40 32 

25 Florence. 21 23 

26 Poggia. 4 6 

27 Forli. 28 29 

28 Genoa. 4 4 

29 Girgenti. 71 75 

30 Grosseto. 5 5 

31 Fecce. 7 8 

32 Feghoxn ..... 5 4 

33 Fucca. I I 

34 Macerata. 5 5 

35 Mantua. ii ii 

36 Massa Carrara . . — — 

37 Messina. 13 13 

38 Mian. 33 30 

39 Modena. 18 18 

40 Naples. ..... 2 2 

41 Novara. 4 4 

42 Padua. 73 73 

43 Palermo. 79 79 

44 Parma. 46 54 

45 Pavia. 20 20 

46 Perugia. 14 15 


1,124 


Nam- 

erical 1910 1911 

ordes Provinces No- No. 

1,124 3:,169 

47 Pesaro Urbiiio . . 13 13 

48 Piacenza. 8 8 

49 Pisa. 2 2 

50 Porto Manrizio . . 24 

51 Potenza ..... ii 7 

52 Ravenna. 47 47 

53 Reggio Calabria. . 3 6 

54 Reggio Emilia . . 30 32 

55 Rome ...... 66 90 

56 Rovigo. 54 54 

57 Salerno. i 4 

58 Sassari. ii 28 

59 Siena. 6 6 

60 Syracuse ..... 19 18 

61 Sondrio. 8 9 

62 Teraiiio ..... 2 2 

63 Turin. 32 31 

64 Trapani. 24 26 

65 Treviso. 69 69 

66 Udine. 62 60 

67 Venice..... . 27 27 

68 Verona ..... 93 95 

69 Vicenza ..... 49 48 


Total . . . 1,763 1,855 


The total number of societies for each region of Italy is as follows: 


Table of the Societies and Banks, in Regions 


IQIO 

No. 

Northern Italy 


1. Piedmont.146 

2. Figuria. 6 

3. Fombatdy.226 

4. Venetia.43g 

5. Emilia.304 

.. Total for Northern Italy . . . 1,121 


igji 

No. 


145 

8 

223 

438 

305 


1,119 
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Central Italy. 

6. Tuscany. 47 4g 

7. Marches.’ . . . . 53 56 

8. Latiiini. 66 90 

9. Umbria. 14 14 

Total for Central Italy . . . 180 210 

Southern Italy. 

10 Abriizzi and Molise .... 43 61 

II. Campania. 22 30 

.12. Apulia. 20 23 

13. Basilicata. ii 7 

14. Calabria. 24 32 


Total for Southern Italy . . . 120 153 

Insular Italy. 


15. Sicily .310 314 

16. Sardinia. 32 59 

Total for Insular Italy . . . 342 373 


(Sammarised from Coop&razione Ruraha, Organ of the National Federation of the Italian 
Rural Banks. Rome, No. i, Jannary, 1912). 

2. — Ttie Work of the National League of Italiao Co-operative Societies 
in IfIL — In 1911, the National League of Italian Co-operative Societies 
displayed a very varied and important action which deserves to be recorded. 
Above all, under its auspices three very important congresses were held 
in the course of the year, namely the general congress of Italian Co-operative 
Societies, the seventeenth of the series, held in Rome, last July, when 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the League was celebrated; the fourth 
Calabrian Workmen's Congress (i); and finally the second' national con¬ 
gress dor cheap dwellings (2). We have already advised our readers 
as to the subjects dealt with at the first of these congresses (3). With 

(i) Held at Siderao, i8th, i9tli and 20th: September. 

{2) It met in Rome on the 29tli and sotb October, 

(3) See Bntletin of Social and Economic Intelligence, 31st. Jtily, 1911, page 57 . 
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reference to ttie second, let us note the following among the subjects dis¬ 
cussed at it: the Bank of labour and Co-operation, communal lands 
and agricultural societies, the laws on mutual societies and work¬ 
men's insurance societies, etc. At the third congress the question of 
cheap houses in urban and rural centres was treated in relation to the 
value of the land, that of the labour and the material, as well as from the 
point of view of technical rules, and hygienic and other conditions required 
for the better construction of the buildings in question. In addition, 
to satisfy the desires expressed at many meetings of co-operative societies 
and in especial those of the last .Congress of co-operative distributive 
societies held in November, igio, on the initiative of the I^eague, the 
Italian Collective Purchase Consortium of Co-operative Distributive So¬ 
cieties was founded at Mian in March and is already at work and giving 
good results. A short while before, under the auspices of the I^eague 
the first Adriatic Fishermen's Syndicate was inaugurated, the foundation 
of which was followed, in August, 1911, by that of the Syndicate of the 
Reggio-Calabria Fishermen's Co-operative Societies, due to the eiGSca- 
cioiis operation of the branch office of the Beagite at Rome. We must 
not omit mention of the active collaboration of the representatives of the 
Deague in drawing up the new rules (12th. February, 1911) for the co¬ 
operative societies for production and labour and their consortiums, which 
we examined in the Bulletin for December, 1911 (page 57). 

The League also deserves special praise for the institution in 1911 
of the first itinerant thrift lecturerships in Italy, warmly (i) champ¬ 
ioned by it. 

These are the principal undertakings due to the initiative of the 
League. Others might be mentioned that we omit for the sake of brevity. 
However, we think it well to note a series of publications by the League 
for propaganda and instruction, amongst which let us mention a monograph 
summarising tvrenty-five years of co-operation in Italy, a manual of co¬ 
operative societies for production and labour, another on distributive 
co-operative societies, as well as a collection of information on legislation 
and book-keeping for the use of the societies, etc. 

To this must be added the ordinary work of the League, which con¬ 
sists partly in propaganda by means of its organ ''La Cooperaziom iia^- 
liana " and lectures, and partly in inspection of the federated societies 
and in the solution of many questions of legislation and administration 
presented by these societies. 

The following table, which also shows the work performed by the 
Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies at Milan, will give the reader 
an idea of the activity displayed by the League in the period 1901-1911, 

(i) See Bidletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, No. i, January, 191a, p, 152. 
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3. — The Meeting of the Italian Federation of Agricultural Coisortiums. — 
TMs meeting was held on the 4th. February at Piacenza, the head 
quarters of the Federation, a large number of members and representatives 
of agricultural consortiums intervening. The President of the Meeting, 
Prof. Vittorio Alpe, first of all reported on the work done in the preceding 
year, mentioning the National Congress of Consortiums held at Turin on 
its initiative, ^i) the participation of the federation in the exhibition, 
competition in the “ Floral Decoration of Railway Stations 'h the new 
organization of the trade in machinery, publication of the Yearbook 
{1911) of tk federated societies (2), the work of the International League 
of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, to which the Federation belongs, 
and gen^-rally the work done tc give tk organization of purchase in Italy 
constantly greater development. 

The Manager, the Engineer, Emilio Moiandi, read the report for 
the year 1911, from which it appears that the goods bought amounted 
to 16,913,010 francs, with an increase of 3,464,510 francs on the 
previous year, to which the region of Naples contributed for more 
than half a million, that of Rome with about 800,000 francs and the 
oiSice at Catania. 

The capital and the reserve fund amounted to 233,559.79 fr. The 
dividend paid to the shareholders was fixed at 4 %. 

{Stimmarised from tlie report for fclie yeax 19 ii read at the ordinary meeting of mem- 
isers, puhEshed in Italia Rurale, the organ of the Federation, Piacenza, N® 495, 
15th. February, 1912). 


❖ 

4.^—Tke Meeting of the Rural and People’s Banks of the Province of Bologna.' 
— This meeting was held on the 29th. November, 1911, representatives 
from 63 out of 80 federated banks intervening. A Report was read on 
the general situation of these banks on the 30th. of June last, giving the 
following figures : number of members, 6,505 ; capital belonging to the bank, 
87,981 francs; deposits, 2,608,945 frs.; other liabilities, 161,359 frolics; 
loans to members, 1,572,075 frs, ; societies’ shaies [actions] and bonds, 
403,235 francs; deposits in credit current account, 691,687 francs other 
credits : 199,162 francs ; receipts’for the half year : 58,940 francs; expend¬ 
iture for the half year: 51,065 francs. The meeting, also, rapidly reviewed 

(i) oa this Sabject, 11-12 of the Bulletin of Economic and Social IntelHgence, 
31st. December, tgii, p. 87. 

' For 'the fundamental data contained in this Yearbook,' see article published in the 

abo'ye Bulletin, February, 1912, page 79 
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the work accomplislied by the Federation in its seventh 3^ear (ist. Nov- 
venibei, 1910 - 31st. October, 1911), a work essentially of propaganda 
in behalf of and assistance to the federated banks. 

Mention was made, amongst the results of the initiative of the Feder¬ 
ation, of the organization of practical courses of instruction for the formation 
of good secretaries and bookkeepers for the societies; advice given to the 
federated banks with regard to the most lucrative and secure investment 
of their eventual surplus cash; finally, the organization of special meetings 
of the rural banks, “ with a view to maintaining among members the spirit 
inspired by the wise principles of Christian morals, which must always 
animate the members of the association : with the object also of better 
instructing members elected to offices in the societies as to their duties and 
responsibilities 

(Summarised from Co-operazione Popolare, Parma, No. 13, 15th. December, igii). 

' * 

5. — The New Regulations of the Federation of the Co»operative Societies of 
§irgenti. — The council of the Federation of the Girgenti co-operative credit 
societies in its Meeting of the 30th. July, 1911, approved the new rules re¬ 
cently published. In conformity with these rules there are three offices of 
the Federation; the first deals with propaganda, assistance in everything 
required for the constitution of co-operative societies, and for their re¬ 
cognition as intermediary organs of agricultural credit of the Bank of 
Sicily; the drafting of requests to the competent authorities in regard 
to fiscal matters; and consultation on all matters of legislation bearing 
on the relations between the societies and their members. 

The second office, for legal inspection and bookkeeping, includes: 
the control of the books, of the balance sheets and accounts, investiga¬ 
tion into the principles follow^ed in the management of the business ; it 
also gives its advice on the work of the executive bodies; it examines 
the acts of the society in relation to the law, rules, regulations and de¬ 
cisions of the meeting. It further gives advice in difficulties of bookkeep¬ 
ing, instructions as to how to keep books, examine accounts, etc. 
Finally, the third office, fox technical agricultural consultation and 
propaganda devotes itseef to answering all questions of agricultural 
character put to it by the societies, studying plans for the organization 
of rtiral industries, diffusion of circulars containing instructions for purposes 
of propaganda, of the employment of machines, fertilising substances 
and uew methods of culture. 

The general secretary of the Federation, the inspector of accosants 
and the the Committee of l&ma 

(SuiamaaiseU frcmi 

7 
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2. Miscellaneous Information, 


I. — Tbe Development of the Credit Institute of Co=operative Societies, at 
Milan, during tie Period ! 904491 !. — The Credit Institute of Co-operative 
Societies, founded in 1904, under the form of a limited liability society, 
on the initiative of the Milanese Humane Society, has for its object, as 
the reader is aware, to assist the progress of the co-operative societies for 
production, labour, distribution and credit, in favour of workmen, em- 
plo5rees, field labourers, farmers and small landowners, by facilitating 
the work of the above societies by advances of credit. The following 
table which shows the operations conduted by this Institute will give an 
idea of its strength and development. 


Working year 

Paid tip 
Capital 

Deposits 

Credit 

Operations 

Net Profits 


Frs. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

Frs. 

1904-1905. 

200,000 

‘ 

48,436.76 

1,158,626.08 

1,62248 

1905-1906 ...... 

360,000 

562,850.64 

4,086,483.66 

23,015.85 

1906-1907 ...... 

1 520,000 

1.327.339-17 

6,923,449.91 

30.537-22 

1907-1908. 

! 700,000 

1.348.377-81 

9,139,387.48 

41,663.68 

1908-1909 ...... 

1,000,000 

1.583,246.04 

9.538.959*09 

60,696.97 

I909-1910. 

1,000,000 

2,302,143.44 

10,821,242.15 

88,587.54 

I9IO-1911.. 

1,250,000 

2.087,996.81 

19.152,335-43 

1 

[ 

60,231.41 


The credit business done is divided among the following classes of 
co-operative societies : 


Production and I/abour Societies 

No. 5,724 . . . 

Frs. 39,643,218.71 

Distributive ' ' ' „ 

„ 891 ... 

„ 9,039,922.38 

Agriculttiral „ 

„ 225 ... 

.. 1,197.300-30 

CfeeapDwelling House . „ 

„ 216 ... 

„ 1,726,036.45 

Bauks and Credit Societies „ 

.. 578 . 

.. 8,937,589.40 

Miscellaneous „ 

„ 167 ... 

276.416.50 
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Besides the above credit operations conducted with the co-operative 
societies, the institute buys goods, machinery, etc., which it sells and hires 
out to same societies ; it gives surety for the carrying out of their 
contracts ; it conducts various banking operations in their name. 

The funds of the credit institute are derived from the share capital, 
deposits in trust, etc. 

The deposits have continually increased, in a really remarkable manner; 
on the 30th. of last June they exceeded two millions. In the course of 
serpen years, the institute has given the co-operative societies credit 
to an amount exceeding 60 millions, in 7,801 loans, and its activity has 
not only been manifested at the Milan central head office, but also in the 
branches, successively founded to answer the requirements of the business. 
Thus, there are now four branches at Florence, Genoa, Reggio Emilia 
and Turin, besides agencies at Piacenza, Castelnuovo Monti, Musocco, 
Sesto S. Giovanni, Nigtiarda and Milan. This present year a branch 
has been opened in Rome in order to extend the business from North to 
Central Italy. 

The dividends, small but important relatively to the nature of the 
institution, have allowed of its annually placing 4 % to capital and large 
sums to the reserve fund as well as consolidating the capital actually 
belonging to the society. 

The profits in the last year amounted to 273,212.45 frs. of which 
240,108.47 frs. was interest on credit business, 16,803.63 frs. other credit 
interest, and 16,301.35 frs. of various origin. 

The total expenditure amounted to 212,981.04 frs., 112,854.34 frs. 
being for debit interest on deposits, 82,576.74 frs. for general expenses 
and 17,549.96 frs. for taxes. When the accounts were closed, the reserve 
fund exceeded 50,000 francs. 

(Stmmarised from the Monograph recently published by the Managers of the Institute)* 


2. — The Organisation of the Genoa Agricultural Coiisortiuni for the Sale of 
Milk. — One of the most serious economic problems of the day is the milk 
supply in large towns, whether we consider it from the point of view of pro¬ 
duction, distribution, sale or consumption (i). As an example of what 
private action can do in this field, we think it well to note the initiative 
of the Genoa agricultural consortium as a case of an urban centre with a 
large consumption of milk, where consequently the difficulties were more 
numerous than elsewhere. In fact, every day on an average 10,600 kgs. 

fi) Tlie examined iti the case of Germany in tbe Bnlletm of Eco*- 

BcaiUc sW Sodal mtdBgenoe, Nos 8 of sist August, 1911, p. 231, 
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of tiiiskimmed milk and 32,708 kgs. of skimmed milk, in all 43,308 kgs., 
are brought into this city. In 1900 the agricultural consortium was founded 
ill order to solve the problem of the milk supply for the town in the best 
niaiiiier possible. The Consortium had then hardly 14 members ; to-day 
it has 500. It has undertaken to bring into Genoa directly its 'members’ 
milk which it supplies to charitable institutions, boarding schools and hos- 
jpitals as well as to the public to whom the milk is sold in small shops estab¬ 
lished in various quarters of the town. 

In 1910, the pure milk supplied by the Consortium to the first mentioned 
class of customers was sold at the rate of 27.50 frs. per quintal, cooled and 
filtered, which, as we know, appreciably increases the cost price. To-day 
16 institutions have secured for themselves a regular milk supply, by 
contract with the Consortium. There are 14 public milk shops. 

In 1910 the Consortium sold 10,410 hectolitres of milk and 104.59 
quintals of butter. The total business done both in sales and purchase 
of requisites for the members, amounted in the first year, to about three 
millions. 

The example quoted is then specially important, since it has proved in 
practice profitable not only to the producers, but also to the consumers, 
and because it may be followed by urban centres which cannot easily sup¬ 
ply themselves with milk. 

(Sunimarised from the AiticuUuml Consortium of Genoa and Us Organisation for the Sale 
of Milk. Genoa, Olivieri, 1911). 


3. — Tlie Cremona Co*operative Agricultural Consortium. — This consor¬ 
tium is one of the most thriving in Italy. Founded in 1896 in con¬ 
formity with the law, it closed its first year’s accounts on the 31st. De¬ 
cember, 1896, with 164 members, about 9,000 francs capital and 35,000 
francs of merchandise sold. To-day it has 1,600 members, with a 
capital of more than 100,000 frs., and about 3 millions worth of goods 
delivered every year. Its consignments to members are annually more 
than 180,000 quintals of superphosphates, 250,000 francs worth of nitrate 
of soda, a quarter of a million frs. worth of various chemical manures, al¬ 
most 300,000 francs worth of machinery and some hundreds of thousands 
of franco worth of grain for sowing and grass seed etc. 

The ConsoTtium extends its action over the whole province of Cremona 
and is in dose relation with the local itinerant agricultural lecturership 
a^d the People's Bank. This latter usually opens current accounts in favour 
of the members of the consortium and against them only the goods deliv¬ 
ered by the consortium are entered. The latter commenced its work 
in 1897 with open credits for 19 members, amounting to 25,000 frs., and 
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now the amount of current accounts open exceeds a million of francs 
divided among 550 members. 

Together with the itinerant agricultural lecturership it has founded 
the chemical manure co-operative factory and opened numerous prize 
competitions. 

The Consortium has not confined, itself to the work of purchase and 
sale, but has tried to derive the best moral results from association. In 
fact, it shared, to the extent of 5,000 francs in the foundation of an agricul¬ 
tural mechanical school, paid out 1,000 francs for purposes of livestock 
improvement, 1,500 francs for rural telephones, and 500 francs in behalf 
of an antiphylloxera consortium. 

Besides, there appear in its accounts annually an amount of 2,000 frs. 
for experimental farms, another of from 2,000 to 4,000 francs for con¬ 
tributions to livestock shows, to studs, etc. 

All this the Cremona agricultural consortium has been able to do, 
by limiting its interest on shares [actions] to 3 %, while its members have 
renounced all participation at the end of the year in the surplus credits, 
in proportion to their purchases, habitual in institutions of this kind. 

(STimmansed from the GiomaU di AgricoUura della Domenka, Piacenza, N® i and 2, 
14th. January, 1912). 


:1s 

^ :^s 

4—xiie Work of tlie Wine Society of San Salvatore Monferrato. — We 
know that there are wine societies in Italy that for various reasons 
have not succeeded, and this has discouraged the foundation of institutions 
of a class, that successfully organized and well managed may be of the 
greatest advantage to winefarmers, especially to tenant farmers and small 
proprietors. A wine society which is working well is that of San Salvatore 
Monferrato, founded in 1908 with 118 members. It is constituted legally 
under the form of a co-operative society withunlimited capital and limited 
liability. Its shares [actions), are 20 francs each, personal and not trans¬ 
ferable, and it is forbidden to give them as security without the consent 
of the Board of Management. 

The insitution was founded exclusively for the benefit of small land- 
owners. In fact, whilst the contribution of 10 quintals of grapes from each 
member is compulsory, it may not exceed in aiiy one case the amount 
of 50 quintals. Only in certain circumstances may the Board of Manage¬ 
ment authorize a larger contribution than 50 quintals, at the desire of the 
faembers. In the ^ame way the Board of Management has power to feduce 
the maximum ,when the capacity,of the barrels' requires it. ^The other' 
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rules of the society are those of the co-operative societies and of the Commer¬ 
cial Code* 

The #ork of the wine society is carried on in the following way: 
the Board of Management, in agreement with the Council of Supervision, 
first of all, announces' every year, by means of posters in public places 
the exact day on which the members may begin to deliver their grapes. 
For their part, the members are obliged before the 31st. July to notify in 
a letter to the president the approximate maximum amount of grapes 
they intend to deliver to the society. Then the valuation of the grapes 
is proceeded with in accordance with their degree of sugar. The number 
of degrees of each 100 kilogrammes of must multiplied by the number 
of quintals gives the amount of degrees of sugar in the wine and this 
decides the proportion of each member. The price of the degree is pro¬ 
visionally fixed by the Board of Management according to the average 
contract price known and verified in the commune or in the neighbouring 
districts. The Board of Management may also grant advances to the 
members, which however bear 5 % interest. The accounts are generally 
settled after the last sale. 

Here are a few figures and economic data. The members who were 
at first 118 increased in the second year to 147, and to 152 in the third. 
There are to-day 185. In 1910 they supplied 1,542.30 quintals of grapes, 
from, which 1,180 hectolitres of wine were obtained, that is, i hectolitre 
per 1,306 quintals of grapes. More than 178.4 quintals of lees and 10 
quintals of residuum were obtained and were sold for about 860 frs. 
The winemaking occupied 155 days, with a total expenditure of 470 francs. 
The amounts paid off on the furniture and plant came to about 680 francs. 

In 1911 the society made about 2,680 hectolitres of wine from 3,450 
quintals of grapes, that is, i hectolitre per 1,266 quintals. It has already sold 
600 of these hectolitres made. The equipment of the cellar came to 16,375 
francs. The most expensive items were: two hydraulic presses costing 
4,675 francs, a pump estimated at 500 francs and cement vats of a capa¬ 
city of 2,700 hectolitres. The paid up capital amounts to 6,672 francs, 
which proves that even with small capital a large wine society may be in¬ 
stalled and worked, when there is good management and when the members 
are really animated by the true spirit of co-operation. 

(Summaiised from the Giomale Vinicolo^ Casale Monfenato, No. 49,3rd. December. 1911). 


^— The Prop'amme' of the Agrkolttiral Society of Lomliardy for— 
At'the^'general rn'oeting of members of' the Agricultural Society'“'bf'Ivom- 
bardy held on the 30th. December last, the President, Prof. Vittorio Alpe, 
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explained what the Society proposed doing in 1912. Penetrated above all 
by the idea of the continually increasing importance of cattle on farms, 
it intends not only to encourage livestock improvement in general but also 
to favour the foundation of a co-operative society for production of and 
trade in bulls of the brown Alpine stock, — the first undertaking of the 
kind in Italy — as well as to intensify the struggle against cattle diseases, 
especially thrush. 

In the field of economic study the Society proposes to continue its 
inquiry into the reform of the contract for leasing irrigated lands in I^om- 
bardy, a subject intimately associated with two others, namely : the farm- 
ors' right to compensation for improvements on the land (i) and the 
revision of the methods for settlement at termination of the lease and restit¬ 
ution of the property itself. Besides, the Society intends to resume the 
study of the insurance of peasants against accidents (2), commencing 
the work, already long ago conceived, of harmonising the manifold regul¬ 
ations now governing this form of insurance in the companies' policies 
as well as in the various metayers' contracts, with the hope of finding 
a type of contract applicable to Lombardy. 

Among the other steps taken by the Society it is well to mention the 
competition, not yet closed, among those who have applied electricity in 
their farm work as well as the new competition proposed among the 
heads of farms (whether owners or tenant farmers) in the belt of irrigated 
land in Lombardy, for the best kept agriculteal books. 

The Society will occupy itself as in the past with propaganda in favour 
of carp breeding in the rice fields, cheese manufacture, the spread of educ¬ 
ation in the country, and agricultural mutual societies and will see that 
the agricultural interests of Lombardy are protected in the various laws 
presented to Parliament by the (Government. 

(Siimmaiised from the Speech of the President of the Soceity at the General Meeting 
of Members, 30th. December, in the Bollettino deWAgrimUHra^ Milan, Nos. i and 
2, 5th. and 12th. January, 1912). 

6. —The Programme of the Agricultural Comizio of Rome, for 1912 . — In 
1912 the Roman Agricultural Comizio first of all proposes to organise 
thorongh reciprocity among the farmers of the province, beginning 
with mutual fire insurance “ which presents fewest difficulties and may 


(i) This matter was submitted by the former Minister of Agriculture, Hon. Signor Raineri 
to the examination of tbe Council of Agriculture, in Pebmaiy, 1911- 

1 ^) See on the subject an article in the Bullerin of Economic and Social Intelligence 
No. a,' February. 19ii, page 151. 
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confer the greatest moral and economic benefits/' It intends also to occupy 
itself with the problem of insurance against accidents in agriculture, en¬ 
dorsing the initiative taken by the Society of Roman couiitr^^ merchants, 
in the foundation of a mutual society. In addition, alarmed at the grave 
difficulties in supplying the country and the rural centres of the provinces 
with food, the Comizio contemplates the orgnization of small co-operative 
distributive societies, offering a reward of 2,500 francs to whoever provides 
a scheme answering to the requirements. Another competition will be 
opened for a prize of 3,500 francs, for the inventor of an apparatus for 
the protection of farm buildings in the Roman Campagna against invasion 
by the mosquitoes that conve}- malaria. Also in the spring a show of 
methods for the sterilization of milk will be organised, consideration being 
especially paid to their easy application in the very place where the m ,i1k 
is produced. This show will be rendeied still more interesting by means 
of specimens of apparatus for the hygienic transport and distribution 
of the milk. Also the Comizio will especially occupy itself with the en¬ 
couragement of livestock improvement. 

(Summarised from the Rivista Agricola Romana, Rome, No. ir, 1911). 

* * 

7.—The Terni Agricultural Comizio for m Enquiry into Agriculture in general* 
— The Terni Agricultural Comizio in its general meeting held a short 
time ago passed a resolution recommending the Association of Italian 
Agricultural Comizii, the Comizii not registered with it, the agricultural 
societies and consortiums, the agricultural co-operative societies, in a word, 
all agricultural associations desirous of seeing the agricultural conditions 
of the country attentively studied, to address a petition to Government in 
favour of a new national and complete enquiry such as that held in 1S77 
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PART II. 

INSURANC 






BELGIUM, 

RSCENT NEWS. 


The most Recent Results given by the Agricultural 
Insurance Institutions. 


The Belgian agricultural insurance societies were incidentally dealt 
with in the number of the Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, 
for the 31st. December, 1910 (pp. gi-103). enquiry undertaken in 
1910 by the Department of Agriculture and Public Works into the Situation 
of the Associations of Agricultural Interest for the Year 1909 (i) enables 
us to show the more recent progress made by the various insurance soci¬ 
eties for the rural classes. 


§ I. Compulsory Cattle Insurance, 

As our readers know, there is now compulsory cattle insurance in 
only one of the Belgian provinces, namely. West Flanders. This society 
compensates for all loss due to slaughter by order of the authorities and 
rejection of the meat as unfit for consumption. In 1909 the business 
done by the Compulsory Cattle Insurance Society was as follows: 


Number of Animals insured: 

1st. Horses of i year and over. 39»^44 

2nd. Horned Cattle of 3 months and over . 292,874 

3rd. Mules and hinnies, i year and over . . 2,189 

4th. Asses, I year and over. ....... 464 

5th. Sheep, 3 months and over ...... 18,000 


Total . . . 352, 57 ^^ 

|i) P®33i|i53il€t, 800, BuBsefe. Printed by Bd. Odty. Mommens. 1911. 
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Amount of Premiums: 


1st. 

For Horses. 

19,522.25 

at the rate of 50 c. per animal 
of I year or over. 

3 iid. 

For Horned Cattle . . 

73,218.50 

at the rate of 25 c. per animal 
of 3 months and over. 

Srd- 

For Mules and Hinnies 

656.70 

at the rate of 30 c. per animal 
of 3 months and over. 

4th. 

For Asses . 

69.60 

at the rate of 15 c. per animal 
of I year and over. 

5th. 

For Sheep. 

729.84 

at the rate of 3 c. per animal 
of 3 months and over, with a 


Total . . . 

94,996.89 

minimum of 15 c. 


Amount of Compensation paid in 1909 : 


1st. For 465 horses (maximum compensation 20 frs) 27,266,00 fr 

2nd. 21 mules ( » » 20 ‘ » ) 413,00 » 

3rd. 8 asses J[ » » 20 » ) 138,50 » 

4th. 1,345 head of horned cattle (ordinary cases) 106,874,38 » 

5th. 16 head of homed cattle (tuberculous, sup¬ 
plementary compensation) ^3^o5 >> 

6th. 50 head of homed cattle (suffering from 

anthrax, supplementary 
compensation) 1,307,50 » 

7th. 300 sheep 2,310,67 )> 


or for 2,105 cases Total.138,462,60 fr. 


Cash in Hand on the ist January, 1910. 1,521,968,32 frs. 


§ 2. Mutual Cattle'Xnsnranee, 

Besides the “ Comptilsory Insurance Society ” of West Flanders we 
find in Belgium a voluntary CaUle Insurance Society in the province of 
Antwerp, with 5,702 farmers affiliated to it in 1909 ; 16,822 head of homed 
ca.ttle were insured. Cattle are however for the most part insured by local 
inuteial societies, generally granting compensation of two thirds of the 
animal’s value and most usually federated in provincial or regional rein¬ 
surance societies. 
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In 1909 voluntary cattle insurance made a fresh advance. On the 
31st December, 1908 there were 1,073 societies, 1,035 recognised and 38 
unrecognised. They had in all 97,321 elective members and insured 
282,282 head of cattle. On the 31st. December, 1909, the number of soci¬ 
eties was 1,142,1,101 recognised and 41 unrecognised, they had altogether 
101^709 members and insured 294,583 head of cattle. In the course of 
1909,17 mutual horse, 45 goat and 18 pig insurance societies were founded. 

§ 3. The Reinsurance Federation, 

Cattle reinsurance is organized by the provinces. A report presented 
at the general meeting of the Boerenbond on the 5th. June, 1911, by Canon 
G. huytgaerens, General Secretary, gives detailed information on the work 
of one of the most important reinsurance federations: that of Brabant. 
On the 31st. December, 1910, loi local societies insuring 26,045 animals 
were affiliated to this reinsurance society. In the course of the year 
there were 816 losses, 3.13 % of the animals insured. 

The Secretary and Inspector, the veterinary surgeon, M. Molhant, 
shows the reinsurance results from the start to the 31st December, 1910, 
in the following synthetic table. 


Years 

Nitmber 

of Animals 

Insured 

Number 

of 

Disasters 

Number 

of lyosses 

% 

Amount 

Reinsured 

Premiums 

Paid 

Compensa¬ 

tion 

Proportion 

Amount 

Reinsured 

1:898 


344 

3-38 

3.095.914 

4,548.61 

9,163-31 

0.29 


14,142 

506 

3-57 

4,204,064 

— 

12,376.00 

0.29 


15,029 

522 

3-47 

4.596,772 

13,788.00 

20,907.54 

0-45 

1901 

16,170 

621 

3-84 

4.954.005 

14,800.34 

30,316.24 

0.61 


17.830 

970 

3-83 

5,647.237 

16,763.28 

29,468.30 

0.52 


19,350 

6 X1 

3-15 

6,364.507 

i 8 , 92 r.i 4 

28,951.69 




678 

3-10 

7,243,864 

21,456.45 

30,668.65 

: it. 

0.42 


23,113 

747 

3.18 

7,653,460 

! 22,740.86 

3i,6|7.2o 

'' '0.41 


23.857 

725 

2.97 

8,002,700 

23.768.33 

31,063.55 

0.38 


23.958 

772 

3,22 

8.347,958 

24,712.95 

33,899.97 

O.4O 

j 3:908 

24,248 

839 

3-54 

8,664,350 

25,817*20 

39,544.50 

' 0,45 


25,224 

838 

3-32 

8,877,322 

26,865.90 

39,117.55 

0.^ 

1910 

26,045 

816 

5-13 

9,081,968 

27,276.50! 

36,207.25 

0,39 
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i^rom these figures we see that the average mortality was 3,36 % for 
the reinsurance society of Brabant. 

The two principal causes of death, according to the report, were tu¬ 
berculosis and calving. 

In 1910, 19 % of the losses were specially attributed to tuberculosis. 
The report says with regard to this: '' This number is necessarily lower 
than the real amount of deaths due to this terrible disease ; for most of the 
affections reported under the general name of chronic enteritis, and chronic 
lesions of the liver and lungs are due to tuberculosis. ” 

As one of the principal causes of the high percentage of cases of 
tuberculosis, mention is made of the deplorable condition of a large 
number of the cattle stalls. 

^8.5 % of the deaths were due to accidents caused immediately by 
difficult parturition. Here again the inspector mentions that a great num¬ 
ber of later complications giving rise to mammitis, chronic metritis, diseases 
of the kidneys, abscesses in the liver, poisoning, paralysis etc., must be at¬ 
tributed to this cause, though generally ascribed to chills, ordinary infec¬ 
tions, etc. 

The report continues: However, many of these accidents might 
be avoided if our fanners could be convinced that parturition is a nat¬ 
ural function, not necessarily requiring human intervention. And if 
we could get them to observe the least of the requirements of hygiene we 
should; .iSee the percentage of deaths appreciably diminished to the great 
benefit of our farmers, who are the most concerned. » 

By these considerations the board of management of the reinsurance 
federation is incited to occupy itself more and more with the improvement 
of the conditions of the cattle stalls. In 1910 a show of cattle stalls was 
organized by a committee appointed by this board in union with that of 
the federation of the cattle farming syndicates. 


§ 4. Eire Insurance, 

% 

Agricultufli fire insurance is progressing regularly, as is shown by the 
results obtained by the central fiire insurance branch of the Boerenbond. 
In December 1910 (p. loi) we showed the progressive advance in this con¬ 
nection of this great federation from its start up to 1908. This table must 
ifiow fee completed as follows: , 
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Long Term Insurance: Buildiugs and Contents, 


Year 

Number of Policies 

Value Insured 

Net Premiums 

Compensation 

1908 

3:7,504 

119,179,050 ; 

97,243.10 

43,642.25 

1909 

19,007 

136,132,932 

109,088.20 

59.465-47 

1910 

20,537 i 

i 

152,354,457 

1 

114,429.08 

44,706.16 


§ 5. Mail Insurance, 

Since 1895, there has been no enquiry held into societies for this class 
of insurance. So we have to content ourselves with the data we have 
already published in December 1910 (p. 98}. 


§ 6 . Insurance of Persons, « 

^ 

We include under this common heading life and accident insurance. 
The first does not seem as yet to have met with the favour it deserves. 
At the last meeting of the Boerenbond, on the 5th June, 1911, the General 
Secretary of this powerful league was able to say : 

(( Generally speaking the rural populations do not grasp theim portance 
life insurance may have in raising their social condition; the farmers, in 
particular are very indifferent in the matter. 

As far as the small tenant farmers are concerned, who, on the whole, 
differ but little from labourers and find it difficult to make a bare li^ng, it 
may well be not the moment to speak of life insurance ; but there is no 
doubt it offers a considerable immediate advantage to ’’the better off 
farmers. Perhaps they allow themselves to be frightened by the considera¬ 
tion that at every moment we see small insurance societies founded and 
soon dissolved, while in their liquidation the money of those who had in¬ 
nocently entrusted it to themis lost.Bor all that, it is stated that many 
farmers of West Blanders have insured their lives. ^ 

The position of the accident insurance societies is better. ' The small 
'farmers to whom the law of 24th. December, 1904 does not apply, them**' 
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selves feel the need of taking accident insurance policies for themselves and 
the members of their families, as well as for those for whom they are legally 
responsible. The society. Assurance Agricole, founded by the various 
voluntary agricultural associations of the country in common accord 
has arranged no less than 6,500 contracts of this character. 

Statistics drawn up by the society show that 5/ioths of the accidents 
involving legal liability are caused by horses and vehicles. And the report 
for 1910 declares with regard to this : “ This is easily explained, and it is 
destined always to be so. But let us grant that many of these accidents 
might be avoided. Observance of the rule of the road, the judicious choice 
of drivers, the good condition of the harness and the vehicle, and the way 
the horses are treated, are all very important matters in this connection.» 

As to the accidents to which the law of 24th. December, 1903, ap¬ 
plies, the last report of the Common Insurance Society of the Belgian 
Farmers states with satisfaction that '' there remain very few farmers and 
small rural artisans subject to the law who ate not insured.» 

The experience of this society is that compensation is given in the 
following proportions : temporary incapacity 22 % of the total; perman¬ 
ent incapacity 39 %, mortal accidents 17 %, medical expenses and med- 
icaments 22 %. These averages will no doubt be modified in the future, 
for a report by Dr. Ausloos, Medical Inspector of the Society, describes 
the rural population as « ignorant of certain absolutely indispensable hy¬ 
gienic potions. This ignorance, and also no doubt negligence, are the causes, 
why many curable lesions lead to serious consequences » ; and no doubt a 
vigorous campaign will be undertaken in this field both for a more careful 
treatment of accidents and for the popularisation of useful knowledge 
among those concerned. 





SWITZERLAND. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The New Federal Law on Sickness and Accident Insurance 
and the Farmers. 

PART I. 


Introduction* 

In a popular referendum on 4th. February last, tbe Federal law of 
June, 1911 on Sickness and Accident Insurance was approved by 
a majority of 48,000 votes (286,000 against 238,000 in round numbers). 
Before its approval this law formed tbe subject of long discussion in 
wMcb tbe most authoritative representatives of all tbe social classes took 
part and there is no doubt that its approval marks an important date in 
tbe history of Swiss legislation. For twenty years already the legislative 
bodies of the Federation have been concerned with the problem of the or» 
ganization of social insurance in conformity with the requirements of the 
country; on the 26th. October, 1890, the Swiss people had in fact approved 
also by referendum, a new article 34“bis of the Federal constitution, in 
which the principle of this insurance was endorsed in the fopowing terihs: 

“ The Federation shall introduce sickness and accident insurance, 
by a legislative measure, with due consideration of the already existing 
mutual aid sodeties- 

" It may make insurance compulsory, in general or for certain, definite 
dIasses of dtizens/' 

' |i)' sjfeaU pttMisIi the defeute official figure as soon as the Report of the Pedeml;; 
Cbtuica fe isstied. ‘ '* ^ 
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Among the various bills by which it has been attempted to solve 
the practical difficulties in the way of carrying out the above idea, we shall 
mention that of Federal Councillor Forrer, which was approved in Parlia¬ 
ment, but submitted to a referendum on 20th. May, 1900 and rejected by 
342,114 votes against 148,022. 

By this bill all workmen over 14 years of age and in receipt of annual 
wages of less than 5,000 francs would be obliged to insure themselves. 
Even agricultural labourers working for other people and bound to at 
least a week's work for the farmer were included among those to be com- 
pulsorily insured. 

The business of sickness insurance was to be entrusted to certain 
cantonal institutions, whilst on the other hand a special federal accident 
insurance establishment was to be founded. 

The defeat of this bill was largely due to the opposition of the farmers, 
who showed themselves resolutely opposed to the extension of the oblig¬ 
ation of the insurance of agricultural labourers, and rejected the system 
of organization proposed for sickness insurance, which was evidently 
hurtful to the interest of the private mutual aid societies already existing 
in the small villages. 

Yet it must be observed that the opposition of the farming class 
to the Forrer bill did not mean indifference or hostility to the principle 
of social insurance that this bill tended to apply, but the opposition was 
only to the means proposed for attaining the end. In fact, when the Fed¬ 
eral Council, in March, 1906, submitted to the Chambers the new proposal 
on workmen's insurance many distinguished representatives of Swiss agri¬ 
cultural interests contributed to the solution of the problem either in the 
deliberations of the Council of States and the National Council or in the 
special commission for giving the final touches to the bill. 

The new law the general lines of which we propose to give here, con¬ 
tains 131 articles ; it is subdivided into three parts. The first (articles 
I to 40) deals with sickness insurance. , The second (articles 41 to 122) 
deals with accident insurance. The third (articles 123 to 131) contains 
general and temporary provisions. The second part is subdivided into 
6 chapters ; the first contains the provisions for the constitution of the 
National Swiss Accident Insurance Society ; the second deals with the as¬ 
sistance of the insurance societies in case of sickness; the third with com- 
pulsoiy insurance ; the fourth with voluntary insurance; the fifth with 
voluntary insurance by third parties; the sixth defines the competence 
of the courts. 

the general provisions, article 123 deserves special mention. 
Ey virtue of this article '‘the amounts that have been or are to be 
the federation to the federal insurance fund shall be, exclusively^ 
devoted, to sickness and accident insurance, especially to to, guarantee 
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of assist'ance in money imposed on the federation by the present law.” 
This federal fund consisting of the credit balance from the State accounts, 
amotinted, at the end of 1911, to about 40 millions. We shall see later, 
more particularly, what special financial burdens are imposed on the 
federation by the new law. For the moment it is enough to say that the 
estimated annual expenses amount to about 8 millions. 

In fact, according to the reasonable expectations of National Coun¬ 
cillor Jenny, the number of the insured against sickness, entitled to State 
assistance, will be, in the first years, 800,000. It may be calculated that the 
total amount of subventions from the Federation will be 4,375,000 francs. 
It is estimated that the total number of persons insured against accidents 
will be 700,000; 550,000 compulsorily and 150,000 optionally. The con¬ 
tribution from the Confederation for this class it is estimated will be 
3,163,000 frs. 

It is for the Federal Council to put the law in force : for this purpose 
it will publish the necessary regulations, 

PART I. 

THE OKGANIZATION OF SICKNESS INSURANCE. 

§ I, Conditions to he fuMlled hy the insurance societies entitling 
them to the federal subsidies* 

For sickness insurance all the legislative provisions are based on the 
two principles of liberty and reciprocity. In contrast with the tenor of the 
Forrer bill, the Confederation restricts itself to the encouragement of the 
progress of sickness insurance societies which satisfy certain conditions 
imposed by the law. The cantons alone are authorized to declare sickn^s 
insurance compulsory, generally or for certain classes of persons, with 
the previous consent of the Federal Council. 

The principal condition to be fulfilled by the Societies in order to 
acquire a right to the Confederation subsidy is to conduct iusuxance 
butiness on mutual lines. All mutual aid societies already existing in 
Switzerland and giving guarantee of good administration may therefore be 
recognised by the federal authority; not only may they continue to do 
sickness insurance business with the moral support of the State but they 
ala>,.receive'subsidies'from, it. ' ' 

The Societies desirous of recognition are lx)und to submit thw 
rufe'forapproval to 'the'Federal Cotmdl, as ,weU as the, other, «provi- 
regulating'" the,'.rights' ,and 'duties ,of „ their ^ members ,aIld^all', acts, 
'.modifying the rules''and; other provisions.'.'' 
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The fact of a bank having a professional, political or confessional 
character is no impediment to its recognition, and, consequently, it has a 
right to the subvention from the State. However, in conformity with the 
principle of free passage, these societies are obliged to accept a person 
insured coming from another commune, even if he does not satisfy the 
special conditions laid down by them for admission, in case this insured 
person cannot find another neutral society to accept him in the commune 
in which is his new domicile. 

With a view to extending sickness insurance amongst women, the law 
enjoins it upon the societies to admit members of both sexes on the same 
conditions, except in the case of those professional societies to which only 
persons of the same sex may belong. 

Another important principle established by the law is that of free passage, 
which grants the insured the right of passing from one society to another. 
Any farmer, who for a year at least has been a member of one or more 
societies, and finds himself obliged by the regulations to resign, for in¬ 
stance, in consequence of change of residence or of the dissolution of the 
society, has a right to be received in any other society the general condi¬ 
tions for admission into which he fulfils. 

We read in the Message of the Federal Council to the Federal 
Assembly, in which the reasons for the law are given, that “ the subsid¬ 
ising and consequently the recognition must depend on the fact 
that a society guarantees its members in case of sickness a certain minim¬ 
um contribution : only such insurance societies have a right to subsid¬ 
ies, as have a certain economic and social importance, and the subsidy 
must be in due relation to the assistance guaranteed.. Jn seeking to make 
a step forward, it is in fact important not to impose such conditions as 
only very few societies can satisfy, which would excessively reduce the field 
of application'and the advantage of the new system. On the contrary, 
attempt must be made that by means of an allocation in proportion to the 
minimum assistance required, the majority of the existing banks may ob¬ 
tain recognition, and that, thanks to the federal subsidy, without having 
appreciably to increase their insurance contributions 

A sickness insurance society may be organized in two ways; either 
the society itself undertakes the medical and dispensary service, for its 
members, and, in these cases, whoever of these latter has paid his annual 
contribution has a right to medical attendance free for the period of his 
richness; or else the society guarantees its members when they are sick 
an allowance in money for every day or week of sickness. It is evident 
in this case, that in order to determine the minimum assistance the society 
must-give in order to obtain a right to the subsidy, the amount of such 
sick payment must also be fixed, and, generally, account must be Taken 
also of the period of the^assistance given. Consequently articles 12 and 
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13 of the law declare that the societies must insure their members medical 
assistance and medicines for six months at least or a daily unemployment 
allowance, which may not be less than one franc in case of absolute in¬ 
capacity for work. 

We read in the report of the ** Swiss Peasants' Secretariat'' on 
the insurance bill, that this important association would have desired 
that it should be made compulsory in the law for the sickness insurance 
societies to admit even members who only desire to ensure for themselves 
assistance in kind (that is, medicines and medical assistance). 

The report also declares that the sickness insurance societies that give 
the insured am unemployment allowance of a franc a day do not answer 
the requirements of the agricultural population. “ For it, the principal 
advantage of the mutual aid society is the provision of a doctor. The 
society obtains the doctor’s services cheaper than the farmer could unaided’'. 

Again the Message of the Federal Council mentions that according 
to the statistics of 1903, 819 societies with 184,928 members, that is to say 
45 % uf all the Swiss societies with 44 % of the total number of insured, 
only provide their members with assistance in money. To oblige all these 
societies to change their principles might imperil the passing of the law 
itself. In any case, we shall see later on, how the law has sought also to 
satisfy the desires of the agricultural class. 

Considering, then, that from the economic point of view, the incap¬ 
acity for work after a confinement is not only identical with that due 
to ordinary sickness, but also is even complicated by the existence of the 
child, the nursing and care of which entail special expense, the law lays 
down that the societies must assimilate confinements to sicknesses, if 
at date of confinement the insured woman has already been a member 
of an insurance society for at least nine months, with no longer interrup¬ 
tion than three months. 

The question of the relations between the insurance societies and the 
doctors, which raises so many difiiculties in every country, was carefully 
studied by the Swiss legislators. The solution offered by the law, consists 
in laying down the rule of limited free choice, that is that every insured 
patient must be able to choose a doctor among those practising at the 
place of his domicile or in the neighbourhood; but this right is shbj^t 
to two exceptions. First of aU, the societies may, in accordance with the 
tariffs fixed by the cantonal authorities and indicating a maxiintini and 
minimum rate for every visit of the doctor and for every medicament, 
make agreements with doctors or doctors' associations and entrust the treat¬ 
ment of the insured to their care exclusively. Doctors who ha ve been in 
^'regular practice'for at' least' a'year in the district of’ 'the society maf 'enter 
' into’^tiiese agreements.' 
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But the right of the instired sick to choose their doctor ceases, if 
their removal to a hospital necessitates their being under the medical 
tieatmeiat of the staff of the hospital. 

The rule of limited free choice applies equally in the case of apothec¬ 
aries, that is to say, if the society ensures the assistance of an apothecary, 
any sick person may make his choice among those established in his place 
of residence or in the neighbourhood, but, on the other hand, the societies 
may enter into agreements, on the basis of tariffs fixed by the cantonal 
authorities, with apothecaries or associations of apothecaries and exclu¬ 
sively entrust these apothecaries with the supply of medicaments. 

It must be noted that the law understands by doctors and apothec¬ 
aries the holders of federal diplomas. Only persons authorized by a canton 
to practice as doctors or keep a dispensary by right of a scientific certificate 
are assimilated to the doctors and apothecaries possessing federal diplomas. 
We must not, finally, omit mention of the provision by which disputes be¬ 
tween the societies and the doctors or apothecaries are to be judged by 
an arbitration court, the members of which wiU be appointed by the can¬ 
tonal governments. 

Articles 26 and 27 of the law lay down two other important conditions 
required from the societies for their recognition and their right to subven¬ 
tions : 

The societies are bound to see that the insurance does not become 
a source of gain for their invalid members. They must see that none of 
their members is insured in more than two sickness insurance societies. 
In the second place they must assist the accident insurance societies in 
their work, in conformity with the provisions of the law we shall have occa¬ 
sion to examine hereafter. 


§ 2 * Federal Sttbsidies. 


Ill order to encourage the development of sickness insurance the law 
guarantees the insurance societies not only exemption from all taxes, 
except those on real estate not directly serving for the insurance work, 
but it also guarantees them subsidies in money. The federal subsidy 
^ the Confederation pays the societies each year per insured member is 
three francs fifty centimes, for children up to and including the four- 
teaith year of their age; three francs fifty centimes for insured men, 
and 4 francs^ for insured women,„if' the society ensures its members medical 
attendance, and mediri^es for at least six "months or^a daily uneinploy- 
ment allowance of i franc. 'On the contrary, if the society ■ ensures'at the 
same" time'" medical attendance and medicines and' a daily unemployment 
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aflowanceof atleast-i franc, the subsidy amounts to five francs per insured, 
and in all cases the subsidies under consideration are increased by fifty 
centimes when the period of free attendance is at least 360 days. Besides, 
the Confederation pays the Societies a subsidy of 20 francs per each con¬ 
finement and a supplementary allowance of 20 francs if the women 
insured nurse their infants for six weeks at least. 

These provisions are of considerable interest even for those who wish 
to consider the law solely from the point of view of the rural classes. 

It must be first of all noted that the subsidy granted by the Confeder¬ 
ation is general, that is to say, paid indiscriminately to all the insured. 
On the contrary, the Forrer bill of 1899 authorized a supplementary sub¬ 
sidy of one centime per day of insurance, for the obligatorily insured en¬ 
gaged in agriculture The actual grant of this subsidy was only at the 
option of the Federal Assembly. But the Message of the loth. December, 
1906 rejected this proposal, on the ground of the arguments already set 
forth in the 1896 Message, which rejected a difference of treatment in favour 
of the insured engaged in agriculture, since nothing shows that this 
class of the Swiss population more than any other requires subsidies and 
nothing therefore would legitimate a measure only benefiting one class of 
persons whilst the cost would fall upon all the taxpayers."' 

We may see, in the reports of the Swiss Peasants" Secretariat"", 
relating to this proposal, that this authoritative organ of the interests of 
Swiss agriculture recognised the justice of these arguments. The prin¬ 
ciple upheld by this agricultural body is that the federal subsidy must be 
fixed, not according to the profession or mode of making a living, but ac¬ 
cording to the topographic conditions of the various regions of the country 
or the class of assistance guaranteed by the bank. 

This principle is fully sanctioned by the law under our consideration. 
We have seen in fact that the federal subsidy is highest, when the societies 
ensure at once doctors" attendance and medicaments and also an allow¬ 
ance in money. The effect of this provision will be to encourage the 
societies, which now only ensure a money allowance, to ensure also medical 
attendance and medicines. And this insurance, as we know, best an¬ 
swers the requirements of the agricultural populations. 

The State Subsidy is, therefore, not uniform and invariable, but fro- 
It varies with the amount of the insurance ; the more valuable 
the assistance guaranteed by the society, the higher the subsidy. 

Yet, as is justly observed in the Message of the Federal Council, 
this proportion must not itself remain invariable, but on the cjqntirary 
should graduadly decrease with the increase of the insurance, ^' lor if thefe 
is a reason for the State encouraging insurance for a larger sum b/ sub¬ 
files'' of. 'higher amount, it ■ still: remains ;'trne: that" the 'benefiters 

by'such-'instnance ne^ 'of sulisidites.thhh tlw^ emtirwj 
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for sttiall amounts : the rate of the subsidy should then be less for the 
high insurance than for the law/' 

We need not reproduce here the provisions of the law dealing with 
federal subsidies, provisions summarised above, — to show its conformity 
with this principle. We only wish to show that generally, in view of the 
difficulties in the development of sickness insurance among agriculturists, 
a subsidy not merely proportional but increasing in gradually less propor¬ 
tion with the amount of the insurance, must be considered as really of 
a character to stimulate the sense of thrift among the rural classes. 

§ 3 . The Supplementary Mountain Subsidy, 

The representatives of the Swiss rural classes had expressed the de¬ 
sire that the Confederation subsidy should be fixed in accordance with the 
topographic conditions of the various regions of the country and the assist¬ 
ance guaranteed by the society. We have shown in the preceding section, 
how this second request has been taken into consideration in the law; 
we have now still to show how the law has accepted the first mentioned 
of these desires of the farmers. 

In mountainous districts, where the means of communication are 
unsatisfactory and the population scattered, sickness insurance societies 
are either an unknown institution or offer a very uncertain guarantee of 
good financial organization. 

Even the 1899 bill provided that the Federation should bear a por¬ 
tion of the increased expenses of societies, the topographical conditions 
of which rendered the provision of medical assistance and medicaments 
a particularly heavy charge,. The Message of the Federal Council of 1906, 
in its turn, showed that the doctor, called to an invalid, often loses half 
a day or a whole day ; the charge for the visit is affected by this and as the 
inhabitants of such districts are generally poorly off, the doctor is only 
called in in cases of extreme urgency and very often too late. To show the 
deficiency of medical assistance, it is enough to say that in certain regions 
of Switzerland, 70 or 80 % of the deaths are not certified by doctors." 

The Message goes on to say, We consider it a duty of federal solid¬ 
arity to encourage and lighten, in particular by means of a supplementary 
subsidy, the work of insurance in those regions the inhabitants of which 
have to contend against quite special difficulties. Reasons of the same 
order have induced the Federation to grant supplementary subsidies to 
the elemontaxy schools in certain mountain cantons (law of 25th, June, 
1904® art. 4)," 

Art: 37 of the law we are examining sanctions the principle referred 
to m the M^age, establishing that in the mountain districts where the 
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means of communication are insufficient and tlie population scattered, 
the Federation shall pay the societies a supplementary subsidy of 7 
francs per person insured for a full year. 

The Swiss agricultural associations, however, thought that this pro¬ 
vision was insufficient. The Managing Committee of the “ Swiss Feasants" 
Union and of the “ Swiss Feasants Secretariat ” addressed a special 
request to the Council of the States of the Federation, expressing the 
wish that even in communes where as yet there are no insurance societies, 
a special subsidy might be granted to societies of similar aim. In mount¬ 
ain regions the societies for assistance in case of illness may not be founded 
and extended before the charge for the medical visit is reduced, that is 
when the doctors do not live too far from the villages or harnlets. Not only 
is there no mutual aid society in these regions but often the communes 
are too poor to grant the doctors special payments in view of the difficulty 
of their work. A more general provision had therefore to be made, if 
it were desired that the inhabitants of districts where conveniences are 
most wanting, who consequently have most need of assistance, should 
not be excluded from the benefits of the law. 

The Council of States also consented to this desire of the farmers and 
the 1st. paragraph of article 37 lays down that in these mountain districts, 
the Federation should grant the cantons, for themselves or for their com¬ 
munes, subsidies for institutions the object of which is to diminish the 
expenses of medical attendance on the sick or on women in their confine 
ments. These subsidies may not exceed the total amounts provided by the 
cantons, communes or independent individuals, nor more than three francs 
a year per head of the population concerned. The Federal Council may 
make the grant conditional on the foundation of a society in the commune. 

We see that the legislative provision could not be more general. In say¬ 
ing that the subsidy will be granted to the institutions aiming at the di¬ 
minution of the expense of treatment for the sick, without restribtion, 
we include all the various forms of organization of medical assistance, 
which have been created in, the mountain regions. Thus, for example, 
the communes of one valley guarantee the doctor a certain number of fees 
by contract in addition to a house allowance, if he undertakes to Hye 
in the vaUey and attend the local sick; the agreement among the communes 
and the agreement with the doctor are concluded with the evident object 
of reducing the cost of the medical assistance; here, then, is a first case 
in whiph the Federal subvention might be advantageously granted. 

A high mountain commune or one particularly devoid of easy means of 
communication can seldom arrange for a doctor fo fix his residence there, 
and it is equally seldom in a position to offer remuneration and a house 
allowance proportionate to such unfavourable conditions. In such a 
case the commune may, however, enter into an agreement with the doctor 
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of the' nearest neighbourhood and guarantee him a travelling allowance 
fixed in accordance with the number of his visits or that of the kilometres 
travelled or even fix the amount of the allowance by contract. 

Such agreements might also give right to the Federal subsidy as is 
justly observed in the report of the Swiss Peasants' Secretariat. 

Thus the federal subsidy could be even granted in all cases of agree¬ 
ment by which the communes in their turn guarantee subsidies to the near¬ 
est hospitals for taking in the local sick, or guarantee a house allowance 
or travelling allowance to midwives, or even organize a first aid service 
for urgent cases. 

In all these cases it is in fact attempted to reduce the cost of the treat¬ 
ment of the sick. Besides, as the above report of the Manager of the Swiss 
Peasants' Secretariat says, in those districts where the distances are great 
and where often in winter the roads are impracticable, even the la3dng 
of telephone wires might constitute a legal claim to the federal subvention. 

Certainly, a general rule cannot be laid down in the matter, for the 
local conditions must be taken into account, and it must besides be re¬ 
membered that the chief object of the law is not to grant subventions or 
simply to diminish the cost of medical attendance, but to develop sickness 
insurance. Thus, it is precisely on this consideration that article 37 of 
the law is based, which provides that the Federal Council may, for these 
mountain countries, make the grant of the subsidy conditional upon the 
foundation of an insurance society in the commune. It is not in every part 
of mountainous countries, as, for example, the Valais or the Orisons, that 
the cost of medical assistance is so high or the economic conditions of the 
inhabitants so bad, as to render the foundation of an insurance society 
impossible. To encourage the foundation of these societies; to bring about 
even in mountain countries the substitution of the regime of thrift for 
that of charitable assistance, is the object of this provision in the law. 

The yearly expenses the Federation will have to bear for subventions 
to the insurance societies in the mountain countries were estimated at 
500,000 francs. 

In the second part of this study we shaU deal with the organization 
of accident insurance and shall give the bibliography for the whole law. 

" ' . {To he continued). 
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GERMANY. 

I. — RECENT NEWS. 


Miscellaneous Information. 

I. —Loans OE Second Mortgage.—^The limits, established for the concess¬ 
ion of loans by the credit institutions and especially the Landschaften, 
have sufficiently contributed to ensure a high quotation for land bonds, 
securities specially sought after by those who desire an investment free 
of serious risk for their money. 

However, the established usage of not granting credit for more than 
40, 50 and 60 % of the value of the mortgaged estate has not failed to be 
an embarassment for land owners in need of money beyond the limit 
assigned by the mortgage banks. If, on the one hand, these landqwners 
have been granted the means of borrowing an amount equal to 40 or 60 
% of the value and that at sufficiently low interest, the usage, let us say, 
has created serious difficulties to obtaining capital of an amount exceeding 
the above limit. When the landowners can find private persons disposed 
to grant them credit on second mortgage they are obliged to submit to 
extortionate conditions. 

The conditions that an owner of houses has to accept to-day if he 
wishes to mortgage again after a first mortgage has been passed with 
a mortgage bank, according to the Editor of the German Review, “ Die 
Bank/' are sometimes scandalous. The rate of interest itself is not 
excessively high; it varies generally from 5 to 5^4% seldom rises 
to 6 %, But in addition to interest the debtor must pay a commission 
of from I to 3 %, as well as a '' damno " (indemnity), varying from 5 to 
lO %, according to the nature of the mortgage. 

Other examples of usurious loans might be mentioned in abundance. 
We shall only give one reported by a competent author (A. Ecker — 
Die zweite Hypothek (Second Mortgage) Essen, Schulte 1911). At the end 
of 1908 a suit was brought before the Court of Essen in connection Vith 
a mortgage for which the debtor was to have paid 3,000 marks comnrission 
"pp 'a loan of, 10,000 marks. 
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This situation of the financial market with respect to second mortgages 
results chiefly from the fact that it is rare to find credit establishments 
in Germany that might serve as guides for private individuals in settling 
the interest on loans on second mortgage. 

In fact, as State Councillor Dr. Guttmann observes, it is not possible 
to form capitalist societies with the object of granting credits on second 
mortgage, as, according to § i. of the Imperial law on mortgage banks, 
such societies may not issue securities on land. Co-operative Societies 
might, as they are authorized by law, issue mortgage bonds in order to 
obtain the capital they require, but in practice they do not. Only feder¬ 
ations of communes would be in a position to grant loans on second mort¬ 
gage so as to dispose of large amounts of capital. The initiative taken 
by some large towns and small communes with this intention has indeed 
had happy results, but it is insufficient in face of the constantly increasing 
requirements ©f to-day. 

From many places enquiries reach the German press as to what is 
the principal reason why so many private persons and organizations, that 
could conduct this kind of credit business do not appear on the market 
to offer to lend to landowners desirous of mortgaging their lands or houses 
a second time. 

The explanation of this, as many persons state, is the absence of a 
well arranged organization for the valuation of real estate. We cannot 
stop to note in this short review the variations in private estimations of 
property and to speak of the movement now going on in favour of the adopt¬ 
ion of the official estimation of property. 

We wish rather to make it known that from many localities appeals 
have come in for measures for rendering it easier to arrange second mort¬ 
gages under favourable conditions. 

The meeting held last summer by the German Federation of Owners 
■of House and Landed Property {ZentraFVerband der Haus- tmd Gfundhe^- 
'sitzer -Vereine Deutschlands) dealt with this problem which is one of the 
more serious of those relating to credit at present under consideration in 
Germany. Under these circumstances, two means for resolving the present 
difficulties have been indicated. 

The first solution proposed is the foundation of a society for mortgage 
insurance, to guarantee the lender repayment of his loan in case the sale 
price of the mortgaged real estate is not sufficient to cover the amount 
of the second mortgage, after payment of that of the first, the taxes, duties, 
e^enses of the process, and of transfer and, lastly, the interest still due 
cfe on fimt mortgage. What would best answer the 

/''purpose, remarks Herr Ecker, would be the organization of the debtors 
''themselves ,in''a mortgage insurance' society.' 

The second proposal, put forward by the above federation, is to 
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extend the application of the principle already known, of the “ Land- 
schaften/' that is to say to found co-operative institutions lending on 
second mortgage, the landowners guaranteeing the capitalists. 

Under such conditions it might be hoped that not only individuals 
but also savings banks will agree to lend on second mortgage. This solu¬ 
tion was approved by Prof. Dr. Hans Criiger who, in an article published 
in the Vosstscke Zeitung of 25th. July, 1911, declares that the foundation 
of co-operative societies is a road to the solution of the problem of second 
mortgage. 

Dr. Criiger recommends co-operation, not because the mission of a 
co-operative society is to lend capital or guarantee second mortgages, 
but because it acts as an intermediary between lender and borrower and 
influences the reorganization of the estimation of the property. 

This second method, of co-operation, has besides been successfully 
followed in Denmark. Also in that country where the land debt is large, 
amounting to 50 % of the total value of the land, in proportion as the 
credit organization developed, the same needs werefe It as now in Germ¬ 
any. The limit of the loans on a first mortgage not being high enough, 
the landowners (as we saw in a monograph published in this Bulletin, in 
April, 1911) organized in co-operative credit societies with the exclusive 
object of obtaining second mortgages. Thus the limit of the loans rose 
to 3/4 of the value of the property. 

In this way 9 associations arose for loans on second mortgage. 6 
of these, (the first founded in 1895) for urban credit business had given 
in 1910 about 100 million francs in loans whilst 3 founded in 1903 and de¬ 
voting themselves to rural credit business, had furnished nearly 23 million 
francs. 

If we consider the small extent of the Danish territory and again 
that it is a matter of sacond mortgages, we cannot help being impressed 
by the progress of these institutions. 

We think our readers will be interested t© see the figures of the last 
balance sheet of the co-operative credit establishments specially concerned 
with rural credit business : 

, ^ Second Mortgaj^ 

Asso^Uons Working Year (crowns) 

Jyisk Land-Hypothek forening 

(Jutland Mortgage Association) 1910-1911 8,460,378 

Oestifiemes Land^Hypothekforening 
(Rural Mortgage Association of 

the i)ioceses of the Danish 

Islands). .......... 1910-1911 6,422,276 « 

' M^mmds-Mypoihekfofmingen for ' ' ■ 

^ (Morlgage' Associa- ■ 

1909-1910 5,123,83:8 
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We have mentioned the proposals made in Gefmany for the solution 
of the problem of second mortgages and we have wished to elucidate one 
of the two solutions mentioned by the example of the experience of Den¬ 
mark. We must, howe^ver, add that some persons doubt whether it be poss¬ 
ible to' solve the problem in Germany, as, in consequence of the optim¬ 
istic valuations of private experts, the first mortgages correspond not 
to 6o %, the proportion to which they ought to correspond, but to 75 or 
80 %, and even more, of the true value of the real estate. This is why the 
question of second mortgages, as the editor of the German Review, Die 
Bankobserves, is a question of first mortgages. 

{Smninarised from articles published in the reviews: Die Bank (November, 1911), Bank* 
Afchiv (1st. January, 1912), Grundstucks-Anhiv (std. October 1911). 
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2. — Oermai! Mortgage Baaks in 1911 . — The development of the German 
mortgage Banks in 1911 was generally satisfactory. 

The amount of the mortgages registered, as well as that of the bonds 
passed in the last working years, is relatively higher than in previous 
years. 

Mortgages Bonds 

Registered in Circulation 

Years (Millions of marks) (Millions of marks) 


I9II.11,59578 11,213.28 

1910 . . . . ^ . 11,047.06 10,691.00 

1909.10,472.73 10,168.76 


These statistics relate to loans granted by 37 mortgage banks and do 
not include amounts given on mortgage by the co-operative institutions. 

The loans effected by these banks are on urban property chiefly. 
With regard to the Prussian Mortgage banks we saw, in our Bulletin for 
last December, that in a total of 4 milliard marks lent in 1909 to landed 
proprietors, more than 3,846 millions were secured on urban real estate 
and only 233 millions on rural land. There is the same difference of propor¬ 
tion between the two classes of mortgage for the whole of Gemiany* 
According to data supplied by Herr Schulte (Die deutschen Boden- 
kreditinstitute 1900-1909 — Leipzig, Dunker, 1911) the loans granted 
by the mortgage banks were distributed as follows: 


Yeats 

Riiial Mortgages 
(Maiks) 

Urban Mortgages 
(Mtorks) 

1900 

600,374,071,00 

5,989,616,732.00 

1909 

614,869,992.00 

9.437.663,192-00 


We shall not give further details on the working of these bante» 
on account of the limited interest they have for agriculture. We shall 
only add that, among these 37 establishments, in only two, the Baywmhe 
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Bodenkrcdit-Anstalt in Wiirzhurg and the Allgemcino Deutsche Credit¬ 
anstalt in Leipzig, were the amount of loaiinS granted in the course of the last 
working year less in comparison with those granted in the previous 
year, and that, l)esides in the two mentioned, also in the following hanks, 
the Mecklenburgische Hypotheken- und Wcchsclbank and the Mecklmburg- 
Strelitzsche Hypothekenbank, there was a decrease in the number of bonds 
in circulation, as compared with the previous year. 

(Sumiwatieed from the Frankfurter Zeikmg of 6th. February, 1912). 

❖ 

3. —“ Extension and Distribution of Mortgages in Prussia, 1909 - 1910 . — Insist 
year (June, we dealt witli the subject of mortgages in Prussia, 

commencing with the year 1886, and we tried to give the figures pub¬ 
lished their true value, pointing out the circumstances that might make 
the increase of the debts on mortgage appear greater than it really is,* 
or might to some degree connect this movement with the general fluctua¬ 
tions in the value of landed property, rather than make it depend exclus¬ 
ively on a larger demand for credit on the part of the owners of real estate. 

The observations made last year have not lost their value in view of the 
new data we reproduce from the Statistische Korrespondenz, published 
by the KbnigUches Siatistisches Landesamt of Berlin wliich we think will 
be interesting from various points of view. 

For the year 1910 we possess only provisional data iu the mortgages 
represented by the following figures. 

I. Variations in the Urban Mortgage Debt in Prussia for 1910, 

Excess of 


Provinces 

Eegistrations 

Cancellations 

Pegistmtiona 

East Prussia. 

58-24 

29-79 

284.5 

West Prussia . 

60.20 

34.06 

26.14 

Berlin .. . 

430-50 

237.16 

193-34 

Brandenburg ....... 

868.27 

420.13 

448.14 

'Pomerania .. 

' 49-56 

26.56 

23.00 

Posen.. 

80.92 

35-41 

45-51: 

Silesia 

187.67 . 

80.30 

107.37 

Saxony ........... 

144-63 

76.66 

67-97 

Schleswig-Holstein. 

103.18 

52.01 

31.17 

Hanover , .. 

135-87 

73-71 

62,16 

Westphalia. 

287.94 

148.48 

139-46 

Hesse-Nassau ........ 

182.65 

105.31 

77-34 

Rhenish Provinces ...... 

704-31 

388.10 

316.21 

Hohenz. Eande ....... 

0.91 

0.38 

0-55 

/ 1910 ....... 

3,294.85 

708.06 

1,586.79 

Prussia \ 1909 ....... 

3,174-05 

656-95 

1,517.10 

( 1908 .. 

2,860.68 

58.7.04 

1,273.64 
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11 . Variations in the Rural Mortgage Debt in Prussia for 1910 . 


Provinces 

RegistTationa 

Canceliatious 

Excess of 
Registrations 

East Prussia. 

. . 124.95 

67.37 

57.68 

West Prussia. 

. . IIO.81 

59.02 

51-79 

Berlin. 

. . — 

— 

— 

Brandenburg.. 

. . 188.89 

71.58 

117.31 

Pomerania. 

. . 80.50 

40.82 

39-68 

Posen. 

. . 113.48 

59-53 

53-95 

Silesia. 

. . 220.67 

100.69 

119.98 

Saxony . 

• • 14449 

75-43 

69.06 

Schleswig-Holstein . . . , 

. . 119.93 

53-43 

66.50 

Hanover. 

. . 143.96 

60.63 

S3-33 

Westphalia.. 

• • 95-97 

55.05 

40.92 

Hesse-Nassati.- 

. . 67.08 

36.43 

30.65 

Bheiiish Provinces . , . 

. . 183.76 

109.25 

74-51 

Hohenz. Lande . . . . , 

• ■ 3.83 

3.42 

0.41 

( 1910 .... 

. . 1,598.32 

792.53 

805.77 

Prussia ; 

• • 1 , 397-75 

757-47 

640.28 

1 1908 . 

, . . 1,275.67 

691.52 

584-15 


We see that the excess of the registrations over the cancellations iii- 
crea^d by about 10,9 in 1910 as compared with 1909 (in 1909, the increase 
had been 16.i % as compared with 1908). This progress is coniinoii both 
to the mortgages in urban and in rural districts. It must, however, be ob¬ 
served that, if in 1909 there was a considerable increase in urban mortgages 
as compared with those in rural districts, the year 1910 is specially remark¬ 
able for the excess of new mortgages over those paid off, in rural districts. 
In the rural districts there was in fact an increase of 25.8 % observable 
as compare with 1909 (against an increase of 9.6 % in 1909 as compared 
with 3?90§),, but w^'piiist here, as always in this class of statistics, observe 
that :a'cerinin portion of the mortgage debts' is never cancelled, so that 
the real debt is c^i^nly less than the nominal debt. 
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Ill tlie urban districts the above increase was only 4.6 % (against 
19.1 % in 1909, as compared with 1908). The provinces in which the 
excess of iixral registrations over the cancellations was most apprecialile 
were Brandenburg a.i:id Silesia* 

Although the amount of the mortgage debt for the urban districts 
seems, for the whole of the Prussian territory, much higher than that of 
the rural districts, yet on examination of the figures for each province, 
we shall remark that the loans on mortgage granted in rural districts are, 
in 8 provinces out of 14, more numerous than those granted in urban 
districts. In this respect the difference between the figures for East and 
West Prussia is enormous* 

The mortgages cancelled in consequence of compulsory sales of mort¬ 
gaged real estate amounted in the urban districts to 253.20 million marks 
and in the rural districts to 61.41 millions. The new mortgages registered 
in consequence of compulsory sales amounted in 1910 to 8.39 millions 
in the urban districts alone and to 2.87 in the rural districts. 

j5s 

With reference to the data for the loans on mortgage in 1909, the Sta- 
tistische Korrespondenz'' has also published in one of its last ntiml:)ers, for 
he iiyst time, the distribution, of the mortgages registered and cancelled 
during the year 1909 throughout the whole Prussian territory, according 
to their amounts. 

It would be superfluous to show the importance of these statistics. 
Knowledge of the data given in them is almost indispensable, especially for 
the study of the credit requirements of the various classes of landowners, 
as well as for the examination of what has been done and what can be 
done in behalf of large or small estates. 

For this reason, we shall place before the reader both the alxsolute 
and relative figures, reproduced from the Statistische Korrespondenz,** 
representing the distribution of the loans on mortgage registered and can- 
'celled in Prussia during the year 1909, according tO' their amounts*’ 
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Distribution of Loans on Mortgage in Prussia for the Year 1909, 

TABIvE 

Mortgages Registered. 


j 

1 

CiassificatioDS of I^oaais 

Number 

Total Amount 
(millions of marks) 

i 

ou Mortgage 

Towns 

Country 

Total 

Towns 

Country 

Total 

iUp to 500 marks 


9 >oo 5 

28,805 

37.810 

2.18 

6.97 

9.X5 

j Between 500 and 

1,000 m. 

I3,X95 

36,880 

50.075 

9.60 

26.79 

36.39 

1 » 

1,000 » 

2,000 )) 

17.387 

43.996 

61,383 

25*3X 

63.92 

89.23 

i " 

2,000 )) 

5,000 » 

35 y 075 

61,178 

96,253 

II9.I4 

207.39 

326.53 

1 » 

5,000 » 

10,000 » 

28,774 

29,539 

58,313 

209.44 

214.58 

424.02 

\ 

i ” 

10,000 » 

20,000 » 

23.178 

14,008 

37.186 

33742 

203.52 

540.94 

1 ■ 

20,000 » 

50,000 )) 

20,664 

7,176 

27,820 

701.23 

243.26 

944-49 

! 

50,000 » 

100,000 » 

7,146 

1,781 

8,927 

520.15 

129.38 

649-53 

)) 

100,000 » 

200,000 » 

3^245 

6811 

3.926 

467.08 

98.80 

565-88 

)) 

200,000 » 

500,000 » 

I;390 

34X 

1,731 

4I4-3X 

105.81 

520.12 

)3 

500,000 3 ) 1,000,000 » 

231 

67 

298 

162.60 

47.64 

210.24 

of I 

million and over . . 

92 

28 

120 

205.59 

49.69 

255.28 


Total . . . 

159.362 

224,480 

383.842 

3 ,X 74-05 

x. 397 - 75 - 

4,571.80 


The maximtim number of loans granted and registered is found, both 
for the towns and the country, in the class of loans for between 2,000 
and 5,000 marks, whilst the maximum amount for the urban registrations 
is presented by the class of loans for between 20,000 and 50,000 marks. 
Besides, we must observe that the amounts registered in the country districts 
for the four classes of between 2,000 and 50,000 marks do not show great 
differences one from the other (207-243 million marks) whilst the cor¬ 
responding column for the towns shows a rapid increase from 119 to 700 
million marks, ■ ■ 
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TABIyE ll-a, 

MORTC^AOEvS CaNCEEI/ED. 


Classiticatioiis of Eoaiis 

Number 

Total Amount i 

(millions of marks) j 

oil Mortgage 

Towns 

Country 

Total 

Towns 

Country 

Total 

Up to 500 marks .... 

9.361 

*|-E 399 

51,760 

2.24 

10.1X 

r^-J -35 

Between 500 and 1,000 m. 

10,926 

3 E 7 A 5 

42,649 

7-83 

22.69 

30.52 

» 1,000 )> 2,000 » 

13,577 

3 E 594 

45.171 

19.47 

45.20 

64.67 

» 2,000 » 3 >000 )) 

22.724 

3 ii,S 16 

55.540 

76.03 

109.53 

185.56 

« 5,000 » 10,000 M 

16,907 

14,622 

33,5-29 

121.21 

104.58 

225.79 

j) 10,000 » 20,000 » 

13.565 

7.-245 

20,810 

194.50 

103.64 

298.14 

)i 20,000 » 50,000 » 

11,607 

33)36 

X 5,543 

SSS. 3 S 

13 I. 3 S 

519-71 

)) 50,000 » 100,000 )) 

3.833 

1,089 

4,922 

274.80 

77.89 

352-69 

)) 100,000 » 200,000 )) 

1,622 

442: 

2,064 

229.77 

63-17 

293.94' 

» 200,000 » 500,000 )) 

75S 

195 

953 

22X.90 

57-98 

279.88 

» 500,000 )) 1,000,000 )) 

128 

32 

160 

84.75 

20.71 ■ 

105.46 

of I million and over . . 


7 


36.12 

10.59 

46.71 

Total . . . 

3:05,033 

166,100 

- 27 Ek 33 j 

1.656.93 

, 757 * 47 ^ 

2,414.42 


These figures afford groiuid, mtUatis mukmdis, for observations sim¬ 
ilar to those made with regard to the preceding table. 

To emphasise our comments, we give below proportional figures 
relating to the tables. 
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TABI^E II-&. (Percentage). — Mortgage Registrations .' 


Classifications of I^oans 

on Mortgage 

" ----— -- 

Number 

Total Amount 
(millions of marks) 

Towns 

Country 

Total 

Towns 

Country 

Total 

Up to 500 marks 


5*7 

12.8 

9.9 

O.I 

0.5 

0.2 

Between 500 and 

1,000 m. 

8.3 

16.4 

130 

0-3 

1.9 

0.8 

» 1,000 » 

2,000 » 

10.9 

19.6 

16,0 

0.8 

4.6 

2.0 

» 2,000 n 

5,000 » 

22.0 

27-3 

25.1 

3-8 

14.7 

7.1 

» 5,000 » 

10,000 » 

18.I 

13.2 

15.2 

6.6 

15.4 

9.3 

» 10,000 » 

20,000 » 

14.5 

6.2 

9-7 

10.6 

14.6 

11.8 

» 20,000 )) 

50,000 » 

13.0 

3-2 

7.2 

22-1 

17,4 

20.7 

» 50,000 )) 

100,000 3 ) 

4*5 1 

0.8 

2-3 

16.4 

; 9.3 

I 14.2 

» 100,000 » 

200,000 » 

2.0 i 

0-3 

I.O 

14.7 

1 7 .x 

12.4 

» 200,000 » 

500,000 » 

0.9 

i 0.2 

0.5 

X3.I 

7*6 

11.4 

» 500,000 )) 1,000,000 )) 

O.I , 

0.03 

O.I 

5-1 

' 3.4 

4.6 

i of I million and 

5 

over . . 

O.I 

O.OI 

0.03 

6.5 

3.6 

5.6 

Total . . . 

100 

1 100 

100 

100 

100 

j 100 


TABPE ll - b . (Percentage). — Cancellations of Mortgages . 


Classifications of I,oans 

on Mortgage 

Number 

Total Amount 
(millions of marks) 

Towns 

Country 

Total 

Towns 

Country 

Total 

Up to 500 marks . . . 


00 

25.5 

19.1 

O.I 

X .3 

0-5 

Betwen 500 and 1,000 m. 

10.4 

I9.I 

15.7 


3.0 

x .3 

» 

1,000 )) 

2,000 

33 

12.9 

19.0 

16.7 

1.2 

6.0 

%ri 


2,000 » 


39 

21.6 

19.8 

20.5 

4.6 

I 4-.5 


» 

5,000 « 

10,000 

» 

I6.I 

8.8 

II.6 

7-3 

13.8 

9.4 

)) 

10,000 33 

20,000 

33 

12.9 

4.4 

7.7 

11.7 

X 3‘7 

12.3 

3 ) 

20,000 3 ) 

50,000 

» 

II.I 

2.4 

5-7 

23.4 

17-3 

21.5 

» 

50,000 33 

100,000 

3 > 

3-6 

0,7 

1.8 

16.6 

10.3 

14.6 

)!> 

100,000 3 > 

200,000 

» 

X -5 

^•3 

0.8 

X 3.9 

_ 8.3 , 

12.1 

» 

200,000 3 ) 

500,000 

3 ) 

0.7 

0,1 

0.4 

134 


11.6 

» 

500,000 » 

1,000,000 

33 

O.I 

0.02 

O.I 

5.1 

2.7 

4.4, 

of I 

million and over , 

• 

0.02 

0.004 

0.01 

2.2 

1.4 

1.9 


Total . . 

• 

100 

100 

100 

i 

100' 

100 

100 
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Thus, therefore, we shall find about 90 % of the mortgages registered 
ill the rural ^ districts (to be exact 89.3 %) lielong to the lower classes of 
mortgages not exceeding 10,000 marks in amount; whilst the iiiiinijer 
of urban mortgages in the same classes was 65 % of the total. It is only 
when we include the url.)n,n mortgagCvS up to 50,000 marks that we get 
90 % (to be precise, 88.8 %) of the total number. 

The different distrilnition of urban, and rural mortgage registrations 
is more apparent when we consider the distribution by amounts ; the^ 
greatest concentration of the sums lent on mortgage is observed, in the case 
of urban districts in the classes of loans between 10 and 500,000 marks 
(76.9 %) and in the case of rural districts in the classes between 2,000 and 
100,000 marks (71.5 %). 

As to cancellations of mortgages, it may be stated that the urban 
and rural districts present the same characteristics: a greater concen¬ 
tration of number and amcHint in the lower clasvses of rural mortgages than 
in the same classes of urban mortgages. 

In fact, in the itrlian districts 53.8 % of the mortgages cancelled 
and 6.4 % of the total value were presented by the classes up to the aiiiount 
of 5,000 marks. For the same classes of mortgages the corresponding 
figures were for the rural districts 83.4 % of the total number and 24.8 % 
of the total vahie. 

(Summarised from the Siatistische Korrespondens of end. December, 1911 and 20th. Jan¬ 
uary, 3:912), 


Jjc 

Ha sit 

4. — liow the Prussian Savings Banks invest their Capital* — In the mono¬ 
graph on land credit iti Prussia (Bulletiti of Social and Economic Intell¬ 
igence, December, 1911) we. pti,l>li,shed figures relating to the investment 
of the moneys deposited in tlic Prussian JJaviugs Batiks during the yean 
1909, reproducing tlicni from, a remarkable publication by the President 
of the Royal Pnissian Statistical Office, O. Evert, in the '' Zeitschrift deS' 
R, Preitssischeii Statistischen lyandesamts,'' for 1911 (2nd. Part). 

The “ vStatistische Korrespo,n,denz''has put us now in a position to- 
give the data for the year 1910, which was equally favottrable 'to the 
Savings Banks, 

The amounts deposited during the year 1909 were 764,51 inillionS' 
inks,; they were 774.56 millions in 1910; the total amount in deposit, which 
was 10,332,231,727 marks in 1909 reached 11,106,793,497 inks, in 
that is to say there'was an increase in one year of 7% %. 

Even in relation to the population there was an increase, the tnnount' 
of the deposits, rising' from 25940 million marks per inhabitant inngoq- 
'to 276.19 millions in 1910.' The great progress made by the Savings*' 
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Banks will also dearly appear from a consideration of the continual increase 
in the average of deposits per inhabitant. This was in fact as follows : 
3.27 marks in 1850 ; 8.29 in i860; 20.17 in 1870; 5S.46 in 1880; 109.55 
in 1890 ; 166.68 in 1900. In 60 years the average of deposits per inhab¬ 
itant has increased 84 fold. 

In 1910 the nmnber of savings banks had risen to 1,711 or 19 more 
than in 1909. 

They are distributed as under : 


Urban Savings Banks. 774 51^29 

Rural Commune Savings Banks. 272 6,87 

District » » . 473 33 >^7 

Provincial » » . 6 3,36 

Private » » ..... 186 5,40 


Total . . . 1,171 100 

The profits realised by the Savings Banks have also appreciably in¬ 
creased. From 84.27 millions in 1909 they reached 92.63 millions in 1910. 

The figures relating to the investment of the interest bearing capital 
■of the Savings Banks are of special interest for us, since they refer in large 
part to loans on rural mortgage. The increase in this capital between 
1909 and 1910 was 824 millions. In 1909 and 1910 the capital belonging 
to the banks was invested as follows : 

Investments of the Prussian Savings Banks, 


Nature of luvestments 

1910 

1909 

19x0 

1909 


(marks) 

(marks) 

% 

0/ 

/o 

Urban Mortgages . . . 

4.586.79747349 

4,223,704,760.74 

39-58 

39-23 

Rural » ... 

2,302,851,312.77 

2,176,454,801.36 

19-87 

20.22 

Certificates to Bearer . 

2 , 738 . 56 i.io 4-39 

2,601,326,037.32 

23.63 

24.16 

Unsecured Bonds . . . 

15,867.658.78 

15,369,600.59 

0,14 

0.14 

Secured Bonds , , , . 

j 

1 170,465,970-87 

161,803,426.63 

1 147 

1.50 

Bills of Exchange. . , 

i- 

i 107,295,806,52 

1 

j 

80,800,642.52 

j 0-93 

0.75 

Doans secured on Pledge 

{ 105,658,936.25 

109,954.948.74 

1 0.91 

1.02 

Doansr toTnstitutions . 

1 1,431,083,932.12 

1,302,369,142.52 

12-35 

12.10 

Othet Investments . . 

!— 

j 130,365,868.68 

93.535.715-85 

I.I 2 

0.87 
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The Savings hanks are now tending more and more to invest tlieir 
own capital in loans on urban mortgage and to public institutions. On 
the contrary, there is a decrease in the relative amount of investments 
in certificates to bearer, wdiich, in 1905, represented 26.27 % of the total 
invested capital and in 1910 had decreased to 23.13%. However, in 
view of the enormous amounts thus invested, the decrease has so far had 
no practical effect. The same may be said with regard to the loans on 
rural mortgage, which now form 19.87 % of the total amount against 
20.22 % ill the preceding year, whilst the absolute figures are 2,739 
million marks against 2,601 in the preceding year. 

The table we give below shows that the loans on rural mortgage 
equalled and exceeded those on urban mortgage in the 30 years from 1856 
to 1886, and since 1886 the urban loans have predominated more and more 
until they have doubled the rural loans. 

Total Mortgage loans granted by the Prussian Savings Banks, 
from 1856 to 1910. 



Total 

Capital 

Mortgages 

Years 

Invested 

Urban 

Rural 


Millions 

Millions 

Millions 


of 

of 

of 


Marks 

Marks 

Marks 

1856 .... 

. 92 

21 

18 

1861 .... 

. 176 

40 

42 

1866 .... 

. 276 

73 

75 

1871 .... 

. 590 

150 

162 

1876 .... 

. 1,246 

348 

328 

1881 .... 

. 1,754 

490 

491 

1S86 .... 

. 2,574 

669 

693 

1891 .... 

. . 8 ,.553 

1.035 

931 

1896 .... 

. 4.884 

1.434 

1,241 

1901 .... 

. 6,524 

2,219 

i ,.545 

1906 .... 

. 9,181 

3,486 

1.967 

1907 .... 

.79.491 

3,712 

2,029 

1908 .... 

.10,001 

3,914 

2,076 

1909 .... 

.10,765 

,^,22^ 

2,176 

1910 .... 

.11,589 

4,587 

2,303 


In any case we may say that the savings banks are still an abundant 
source of capital for rural credit even if the interests of agriculture may 
excite the desire to see investments in rural loans reassume the relative im¬ 
portance they fromerly had. 

(SutomaUsed from artides ia fhe S^hsisOie Korrsspondmz of Decesaber tgiw and 
the Z^Usckrifi des Stcdistischm (Number II, i9ii)» 
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AUSTRIA. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Bill on Dismortgaging and the Attitude of the Farmers. 


Sources: 

Entwurf eines Bodenentsdiuldungsgesetz, 1910 {Bill on Dismortgaging of Rural Land). 

Gutachteii des Allgemeineii Verbandes landwirtschaftlicher Geuossenschaften iti Oesterreich- 
iiber den Gesetsseiitwurf betrelfend die Belehnung des mittlereii landwirtsdiaftlidbiea 
Gmndbesitzes (Bodenentschuldungsgesetfi!) erstattet dem KK. Ackerbauministerium. 
{Opinion of the General Federation of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Austria 
communicated to the L R. Minister of Agriculture upon the Bill on Dismortgaging or 
the Manner of granting Mortgage Loans to the owners of medium sized estates). 


§ I. Intmduotion* 

The injuriotts effects oji xtiral property of bitrdemng it too heavily 
with mortgages at high interest are well known : the farmer is often forced 
to employ a large part of his revenne in paying the interest withont snc- 
ceeding in redeeming his property from the burdens upon it. 

Above all small and medinm sized estates suffer severely: instead 
of being redeemed from the existing mortgage burdens, they are con¬ 
tinually incurring further debt. This is a serious danger for the great 
mass of the agricultural population, since a continually larger portion 
of the total yield of the soil has to be diverted from the use that might 
have been made of it for the satisfaction of household requirements and 
for the greater development of the farms. 
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It has been, calculated that the indebtedness through mortgage, of 
the small and medium estates of the nine Austrian provinces that kept 
regular land registers(i), had risen during the peiod 1868-1906 from 2,447 
to 6,897 million crowns ; that is, there was an increase of 4,450 million 
crowns in 38 years. 

Very naturally, the farmers competent have occupied themselves 
with this state of things, especially due to the imperfect organization 
of credit on mortgage. And for this reason, already in 1903, the Superior 
Council of Agriculture made studies and proposals on the matter and the 
Government, Agricultural Corporations, and Public and Private Bodies 
occupied themselves extensively with the subject. Thus, a current of 
ideas was formed, an entire group of proposals of reform, going under the 
name of “ Austrian Dismortgaging Programme,'' [Osterreichisches Ent- 
schuldtmgspfogmmme), and tending to regulate and organize the rural debt 
on mortgage on the following lines : (i) the mortgage loans must be con¬ 
tracted only with credit institutes of public utility, and especially with the 
Provincial Mortgage Institutes {Landeshypothekenanstaltm ); (2) it must 
be arranged that they cannot be called in; (3) the rate of interest must 
be fixed for the whole period of the loan; (4) they must be repayable in 
annual instalments. 


§ 2. Mortgage Indebtedness and Agricultural Credit Co-operatiou, 

In 1910 the Government prepared a bill on the above lines and sub¬ 
mitted it to the examination of the Agricultural Corporations inviting 
them to give their opinion upon it. It is a reform the object of which is 
twofold: (i) that of founding a kind of undistrainable homesteads by limiting 
as far as possible the cases of sequestration of small and medium estates; 
(2) of setting a limit to the progressive mortgage indebtedness by a better 
organisation of rural mortgage credit. With this end in view the bill 
lays it down that small and medium sized rural properties cannot be burd¬ 
ened with mortgages beyond a certain limit; that these cannot be called 
in and are estinguishable at long maturity in annual instalments. 

When speaking of this bill on a previous occasion (2) we said we should 
return to the subject as soon as the agricultural organizations had given 
their opinion on it* Now, the General Federation of Agricultural Co-oper- 

(il^See detailed statistical notes and bibKograpjhy, Bulletin of Economic and Soda 
•ifMMgenm, y*ear II, No, 8, pp. 197 et seqq. 

See text of the Bill^ in B^ulhtin of Economc and Sodal Intelligence, Year I, No. D 
“pp. 171 et seqq. ■' • , ■ 
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ative Societies of Austria {AUgemeiner Verb and landwirischaftlicher Genossen- 
schaften in Osterreich) lias forwarded its opinion to tlie I. R. Agricultural 
Department, and we shall summarise it here, considering its importance 
as the expression of the opinion of the agricultural economic organisations. 
I^et us observe here that it deals with the problem especially in relation 
to the personal credit organized by the co-operative societies. 

Whatever be the manner in which the dismortgaging is carried out, 
says the General Federation, it is certain that agricultural credit co¬ 
operation will have a difficult task to accomplish. Since, if on the one hand, 
the reform presupposes the existence of mortgage credit institutes capable 
of satisfying all requirements, on the other hand, a perfect organization 
of personal credit is no less necessary. Until both mortgage credit and 
personal credit are completely organized, the proposed law cannot 
begin to be applied. 

The personal credit granted by the Raiffeisen banks is in close relation 
with the mortgage credit. It cannot be denied that the Agricultural 
co-operative credit societies in granting loans take dne account of the 
real securities offered by the borrower, although the credit is not entered 
in the land register. Therefore the problem of dismortgaging closely con¬ 
cerns the co-operative credit societies ; in fact if rural land property could 
be mortgaged to such a degree as to leave no margin of indirect guarantee 
for personal credit, it is evident that the work of the Raiffeisen Banks 
would be seriously affected. 

Ret us examine in greater detail the relation between personal credit 
and credit on mortgage, the fundamental point dealt with by the Fed¬ 
eration. The Raiffeisen Banks when they grant loans to landowners 
keep in mind that if the personal security of the debtor is dubious, or if 
he is unablfe to fulfil his engagements, they have a means of securing 
their right by the obligatory entry of their credit in the land register. 
The bill, § 24, admits indeed that a creditor who sees his rights endangered 
may have recourse to compulsory registration of the mortgage, but it 
adds that the mortgage right is lost by prescription (except for the cases 
laid down in the law) within three years for the half of the capital, and within 
6 years for the other half, if within these periods the creditor does not 
proceed to sequestrate the debtor*s effects. 

Now, it is right to admit the possibility of any creditor eventually 
securing his right by means of compulsory registration of the mortgage, 
otherwise it would be very difficult for the farmer to find the personal 
credit he requires. And it is also right to fix a term within which the mort¬ 
gage rights so acquired lapse, otherwise any creditor would be given the 
possibility of constituting real second mortgages properly so called. * 

The weak point in the proposal is in the excessive limitation of the 
^ terras and in the conditions laid down Under which the mortgage riglit 


10 
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acquired as above is fully valid. When a creditor is compelled to ensure 
his credit by means of compulsory registration, it is a sign that the eco¬ 
nomic situation of the debtor is such that it is generally impossible for 
him to fulfil his obligations in a short time. Now, in such conditions, 
the most that can be required of him is payment in instalments with long 
intervals at first, since generally it will be difiicult for him, in his circum¬ 
stances, to make large payments in succession at short intervals. On 
the other hand, if left time to put his affairs in order and to improve his 
economic position, he will be able, in a few years, to fulfil his engagements 
with less difficulty. Therefore the period of three years for prescription of 
the mortgage claim, as far as concerns the half of the capital, seems too 
short. The result will be, that, given the small probability of the debtor 
repaying half the capital within the first three years, the creditor will be 
obliged to proceed to sequestrate, if he does not wish to lose the security 
acquired, which means that he, in spite of himself, will be the immediate 
cause of the debtor's economic ruin. 

Tet us now consider the situation with regard to the Raiffeisen Banks. 
They do not grant loans on mortgage repayable at long date in small 
annual instalments ; again it is not in accordance with their principles 
to ensure their insecure credits by compulsory entry in the registers, 
when in all probability they will later on have to proceed to sequestration. 

In fact, in view of their responsibility towards the depositors, they must 
immediately proceed to sequestrate the effects of the debtor, who, within 
three years has not paid half, and within six years the other half of the 
amount compulsorily entered in the register of mortgages. 

In this way, the Raiffeisen banks, which, according to the present 
system, may wait fox the debtor to fulfil his engagements when his economic 
position per 3 xdts, thus giving him the opportunity of continuing his work, 
and escaping economic ruin, would lose their character of institutions of 
public utility, to become mere financial institutions like so many others. 

The bill, then, would have the effect, either of diverting the Raiffeisen 
banks from the course hitherto pursued by them with so much success, 
or of rendering credit difficult and often impossible for the less wealthy 
population, who are most in need of it. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that the members, 
sometimes only possessing a small piece of land, will find it very difficult to 
induce any one to stand surety for them, when they are in need of loans; a per¬ 
son rjeflecting on the possibility of having to have recourse to the disagree¬ 
able measure of proceeding to sequestrate for the recovery of a loan se¬ 
cured by personal guarantee will seldom make up his mind to sign as surety 
':fot;@^;bond. , , 

would tend to enfeeble agricultural credit co-opetation also 
frorn another point of view : the depositors would no longer have the same 
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confidence in the Raiffeisen banks, and their savings would rather go to 
the savings banks or other banking establishments. So that part of the 
savings of the agricultural population, instead of returning to agriculture 
by means of the Raiffeisen banks, would go to benefit other classes of citi¬ 
zens, to the advantage of industry and commerce. 

Therefore the General Federtation proposes that § 24 of the bill be 
modified in the sense that the time prescribed for the lapse of the mort¬ 
gage rights deriving from compulsory registration of a credit should be 
6 years for the whole amount; so that tliere should be no longer question 
of prescription at the end of three years with respect to half the capital. 
While the term of three years is in general too short to allow of an indiv¬ 
idual recovering himself in an economic sense, that of six is considered 
suflicient. 


§ 3, Second Mortgages and Personal Credit* 

One of the principal objects of the dismortgaging is to hinder future 
second mortgages. It is precisely by this idea the bill is inspired. 
It is evident that if it really succeeds in rendering successive mortgages 
impossible, personal credit will greatly develop, hence the organization 
of agricultural credit would have a larger duty to perform than at present. 

But the existence of a larger number of Raiffeisen banks is not suffi¬ 
cient to correspond to the increased requirements. In several provinces 
of Austria the agricultural credit co-operative societies have abundant 
funds, whilst in others these are lacking. Therefore parallel with the action 
for dismortgaging there should be one for a better organization of per¬ 
sonal credit. With this object the Government has presented a bill for 
the foundation of a General Credit Institute for the Co-operative Societies ; 
yet it is not certain it will be passed. 

The institutes directly called on to carry out the proposed mortgage 
reform are, as we have said, the Provincial Mortgage Credit Institutes 
(Landeshypothekenanstalten), and the bill keeps these in mind, while it 
loses sight of the credit co-operative societies. 

Now on account of their importance and the more extensive duties 
they will assume when the law comes into force, the law nnxst determine 
the relations between the mortgage credit organizations (Landeshypotheken 
mstalten) and the personal credit organisations (Raiffeisen Banks); it must 
make clear the rights and duties of each with regard to the work of dis¬ 
mortgaging. 

■ The General federation in giving its opinion continues witli the 
'^observation that the bill does not take into due account the distinction 
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between credit for permanent improvement ” and credit for work¬ 
ing expenses 'k But if credit on mortgage is used to satisfy tbe require¬ 
ments of credit for working expenses, it misses its end witli dis- 
atroiis consequences. The bill then ought to provide that temporary 
need of money, which can be met by the ordinary farm revenue, should 
not be satisfied by credit on mortgage. 

As then dismortgaging can be arranged also in other ways than those 
proposed, for example, by means of insurance, the General Federation 
hopes that the bill will leave the possibility open of eventually following 
that method. 

§ 4. Mortgage as Security and the Term of Maturity. 

Now coming to such of the observations which, while matters of de¬ 
tail, are not without importance, "we shall note §§ 14 and 15. 

§ 14 of the bill lays down that mortgages passed as security cannot 
be registered unless they are at a fixed rate of interest, cannot be called 
up and are extinguishable in annual instalments. , 

Now it happens that the Raiffeisen banks, besides giving loans on 
bonds, also grant loans on current accout, and this, especially in those reg¬ 
ions in which agriculture is most developed, where the peasants not only 
attend to the farm business but also trade in cattle, fruit, timber, etc. 
Naturally, the person for whom a current account is opened must give 
security, which in this case is generally a mortgage. But such mortgages 
given in security differ very much one from another in character; the 
provision in art. 14, consequently, does not seem appropriate. In fact, 
the mortgage given as security is intended to remain and serve its pur¬ 
pose as long as the possessor of the current account has business relations 
with the bank; after cessation of this, accounts must be settled. If the 
account shows a debit balance and the person does not pay, the Bank 
cannot renounce its right of exacting repayment of its credit. Hence it 
is not right that such a mortgage should not be liable to be called in; 
if it were not, it would serve no purpose. 

Aid neither is it right that it should be repayable in annual instal¬ 
ments ; if the current account lasts a long time and the value of the mort¬ 
gage is gradually reduced, it will become necessary from time to time 
to redintegrate it by means of a new mortgage. 

Therefore the General Federation proposes that § 14 be struck out, 
115 fixes a minimum limit of 10 years and a maximum of 60 for repay- 
memt^of the mortgage, debt by annuities with interest. But the minimum 
term of 10 years is too short and threatens to cause the failure of the law 
'' itself':ih its fundamental aims. 
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The law laying down the conditions of exemption of the mortgage 
from liability to be called in, fixed rate of interest, and extinction in annual 
instalments, aims at the prevention of second mortgages, considering that 
on the one hand the credit institutes do not generally grant loans on second 
mortgage and that private individuals have no interest in lending on 
mortgage under such conditions. 

Yet this hypothesis is not justified when the minimum term is 
fixed at ten years. Consider § 17, paragraph i. It provides that the cred¬ 
itor may ask repayment of his mortgage credit on six months notice, 
when the debtor is more than a year in arrear through failure to pay the 
annuity or the interest. It is clear that not a few private capitalists 
will speculate on the possibility of the debtor falling into arrears, and 
will readily lend on second mortgages. And reasonably, Ijecaiise it will 
be very difficult for the peasant to pay large sums punctually for many 
successive years, the repayment of a debt in 10 years means an annual 
payment of about 12% %. Now it is probable that the peasant will not 
be able, through t)ad harvests, loss of cattle, etc., punctually to meet 
such important engagements. In such cases there would l>e a serious 
danger in second mortgages. Therefore the General Federation proposes 
that the minimum term be raised from 10 years to about 25 years. 

The Agricultural Department, in calling on the organisations to give 
their opinions on the merits of the bill, desired to learn all the grounds 
on which it might be eventually amended. 

The fundamental idea put forward by the General Federation is this: 
the action for the dismortgaging presupposes the perfect working not only 
of mortgage credit, but also of personal credit, as they are in close relation 
to each other. The bill has not taken sufficient account of tins, and there¬ 
fore it is to be hoped it will be modified and completed so that the organ¬ 
ization of personal credit, instead of being enfeebled, may correspond to 
all new requirements. Already, in many countries, for some time attempts 
have been in process to substitute the system of personal credit in part 
for that of credit on mortgage, completing the latter by more extensive 
organization of personal credit which is generally less dangerous for 
agriculture. 
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EGYPT. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 

I. — Organization and Development of Land and Agricultural Credit 

in Egypt. 


Sources: 

Official Publications : 

Ministi^re des Finances. Direction dc la Statistique. «Annuairc Staiislique de FEgypte» {De¬ 
partment of Finance. Statistical Division. « Egyptian StatisUcal Yearbook) igtt Cairo. 
National Press, 1911. 

Publications of the Mortgage Banks. 

Rules and Annual Reports of the following Banks: 

{a) Agriculttiral Bank of Egypt; 

(&) Credit foncier Egyptien {Egyptian Land Credit Institute) ; 

{c) Eand and Mortgage Company of Egypt; 

(i) Caisse hypoth<§cairc d’Egyptc {Egyptian Mortgage Bank) ; 

{e) Eand Bank, 

Other Publications: 

A^mcL IVtASSON: Des rapports eittre les op6rations des baiK^ues et le credit hypoth^caire en 
Egypte {Relations between Banking Operations and Credit on Mortgage in Egypt)* Paris, 
Giard, 1911. 

Prof. Pierre Arminion : Ea situation ^conomique ct financidre de PEgypte {Economical and 
Financial Situation of Egypt) Paris, Alcan, 1907. 

Dr. Axered Bid : Ea fortune immobili^re de PEgypte (Real Estate Property in Egypt)) Paris, 
Alcan, 1907. 

§ I. Conditions JEavouting Investment in Mortgages in JCgypL 

The organization of credit in behalf of agriculture in Egypt is of rather 
recent date. 

It was really only in i88o that the first financial establishment, the 
Egyptian Land Credit Institute, was founded. And it could not have 
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been otherwise since before that date, the, jtttidical, economic and adminis¬ 
trative conditions were wanting which later have permitted and encouraged 
the development of credit operations in behalf of agriculture. It was 
only in the second half of the last century that a regular juridical and 
administrative system was established. Real estate property itself is of 
recent date and the registration of mortgages only became possible with 
the institution of mixed international tribunals after 1876. 

In the last thirty years there have been established, let us say, all 
the guarantees indispensable to promote the influx of capital which was 
lacking in Egypt, as in every new country. 

The Government which now enjoys a reputation for political and ad¬ 
ministrative rectitude, inspires full confidence. Even the State finances 
repose on solid bases, and for a long time the accounts have been closing 
with appreciable surpluses, as may be seen from the following figures 
for the years 1902-1910, 


Egyptian Balance Sheets, 1902-1910. 


Years 


Revenue 


Expenditure 


(in Egyptian Pounds) (i) 


1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


12,149,000 

12,464,000 

13,906,000 

14,813,000 

15.337.000 

16,368,000 

15,522,000 

15,403,000 

15,966,000 


11,433,000 

11,720,000 

12,700,000 

12,125,000 

13,162,000 

14,280,000 

14,408,000 

14,242,000 

14,415,000 


Together with the legal protection of the creditors, the law, since the 
coming into force of the mixed Civil Code, gives every reason for confid¬ 
ence with regard to the preservation of and respect for the legal bonds, 
forined by mortgages and established for the security of loans. 


(1) Tile 33 ferptitoi pound contains 10 piastres, each of which contains to tnilH6iEne^« 
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The mixed civil code lias reproduced in Egypt the mortgage regime 
adopted by the French and Belgian law. In some points the Egyptian 
law has even, in the mixed civil code, introduced improveiiieiits increas¬ 
ing the security of the creditors as compared with that afforded by the 
French law. 

In Egypt, in fact, to be valid, a mortgage must be copied and entered 
in a register kept by the clerk of each court and signed, po.ge by page, 
by a judge. In this way secret mortgages are unknown in Egypt, while 
they are admitted in the Napoleonic Code and in the Codes modelled 
upon it. Thus, in France, article 2,135 of Napoleonic Civil Code 
permits of registration being dispensed with, although mortgages remain 
pleadable against third parties to the advantage of minors and those with¬ 
out civil rights, when on real estate belonging to their tutors or curators, 
or, in the case of married women, on the property of their husbands. Con¬ 
sequently, the condition of the creditor in Egypt is, in this respect, more 
secure than in France, because he need not be afraid of one day finding 
his mortgages classed after others, the existence of which he could not 
suspect. 

The procedure for expropriation does not differ substantially from 
that in use in France, Belgium and many other European States. The 
international tribunals again constitute an additional security for the 
observation of obligations contracted by the debtors. They are composed 
of European magistrates designated by the 14 signatory States of the 
Eg3T)tian Reform and of Magistrates of the Country. The president 
of the Chamber of Council is always a European judge and he has the cast¬ 
ing vote. The European judges also form the majority in each court. 

To these political and juridical circumstances, necessary for rendering 
possible the stipulations of the mortgage loans, economic conditions have 
recently been added, which have favoured the formation and development 
of large institutes of rural credit. 

It is well known how closely the destinies of Egyptian agriculture 
are bound up with the irrigation due to the overflowing of the Nile. On 
aocount of the great rarity of rain and the dryness of the climate, veget¬ 
ation would be impossible, if the Nile did not, with periodical beneficent 
inundations and deposit of its slime, render the region submerged by it 
the most productive among the fertile countries of the world. Yet, with¬ 
out the regulating hand of man, who, from the remotest times, has sought 
by means of immense dikes and canals to direct and distribute better 
the course of the water, a large part of the wealth lavished on Egypt by 
the Nile would be lost. The irregularity of the seasons would often ^ause 
great damage, now by devastating floods and now by excessive drought, 

,' in the same regions. It is easy to understand how irreparable must be 
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the damage caused by these disastrous variations of seasons, both to the 
public treasury and to the national economy, when we reflect that Egypt 
is a country without mines, industry or commerce, deriving its revenue ex¬ 
clusively from agriculture. It is enough to say that the small rise of the river 
ill 1877, less than in any year since the beginning of the nineteenth cent¬ 
ury,caused the Treasury a loss of 1,100,000,000 Egyptian pounds; that of 
1888 left 110,000 hectares of Upper Egypt under water. The rise of 
1899, also considered as one of the most ruinous of the century, left 110,000 
hectares dry and insufficiently submerged 37,000. Again, but for the 
immense canal works, the area of the land fertilised by the Nile mud would 
be too restricted. Consequently, the various Governments that have 
up to the present ruled in Egypt have concentrated all their efforts on lead¬ 
ing the water from the river into regions previously destitute, beyond 
those tracts subject by their situation to periodical inundation by 
the Nile. 

We shall not remind our readers of the various canal and drainage 
works accomplished in the course of centuries, under the various Govern¬ 
ments. We shall only mention that in 1890, Sir W. Willcocks was instruct¬ 
ed to study some ten proposals for a fundamental solution of the problem 
of Egyptian irrigation. He selected that which took advantage of the 
cataract of Assouan. After approval by an international commission, 
the plan was put into execution, and the works undertaken were terminated 
at the end of 1902 : thus a basin was formed capable of holding over a 
milliard of cubic metres of water, with 180 openings to allow of the regul¬ 
ation of the flow of the water. At the same time with this considerable 
work, others were carried out in succession, at Esneh, Assiout and Zifta, 
and to-day new proposals are maturing for rendering the land of Egypt 
more and more fertile. 

The salutary consequences of the realisation of this vast programme 
of public works were soon apparent. The cultivated area has indeed 
increased from 4,720,000 feddans (i) (about 2 million hectares) in 1874, 
to 5,600,000 feddans (2,352,000 hectares) in 1909. In 1909, His Excellency 
Ismail Pacha calculated that the works carried out up to 1899 had already 
reduced the area of the land not capable of irrigation from 250,000 to 
80,000 feddans. The area of the plantations of cotton, the most important 
produce of the country, continually increased from 1895 to 1908, when 
the increase was arrested, either on account of disease ruining the crops, 
or the economic crisis from which the cotton market was suffering. We 


(i) is about 4,200.85 square metres. 
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give below figures showing the area of the cotton platatioiis from 1895 
to 1909 : 


977.735 feddans 

in 1895 

r.050,747 .. 

„ 1896 

1,506,290 „ 

„ 1906 

1,603,234 ., 

„ 1907 

1,640,415 „ 

„ 1908 

1,465,187 „ 

„ 1909 


Together with these data and as a further indication of the economic 
progress of Egypt, let us here mention the increase in the population, of 
whom more than 70 % devote themselves to agriculture. From 9 millions 
in 1893, the number of inhabitants rose to 12 millions in 1907. The dens¬ 
ity of the population of the agricultural regions in 1897 was 287 per square 
kilometre. It rose to 322 in 1901, and has not caesed to increase in the 
course of later years. What we have said shows how a combination of 
political, legal and administrative conditions has been formed offering 
on the one hand a suitable investment and on the other indisputable se¬ 
curity for foreign capital in mortgage loans in behalf of rural property. 
These operations, consequently, increased in an extraordinary manner; 
because, let us say, the economic conditions of the market afforded foreign 
capital the advantage of a fairly remunerative return. With this capital, 
which has flowed in abundantly from Europe and especially from France, 
the landowners have been able to carry out labours for the improvement 
of their land, that had become necessary in order that they might profit 
by the great hydraulic works carried out by the Government. Thus 
they have proceeded to transform the mode of cultivation which has 
been made more and more intensive and to which the new scientific methods 
have been gradually more and more extensively applied. 

The general prosperity of the country, the wealth of which it may 
be affirmed consists entirely in agriculture, has considerably increased, 
as is shown by the amount of exports which was 


in 1895 
» igoo to 

» 1905 ,, 

)) 1909 „ 


12,816,597 Egyptian pounds, and rose 

17,124,114 

20,360,285 

26,076,239 
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§ 2. The Tand Credit Bstnlks, 


Thus various institutions have been founded, especially with capital 
from different European countries, but principally from France, and 
together with certain insurance societies and some private capitalists, 
conduct land credit operations. 

These Banks ate: 

(1) The Credit Fonder Egyptien founded in l88o 

(2) The Land and Mortgage Company of Egypt „ „ 1881 

(3) The Caisse Hypothecaire d'Egypte „ „ 1903 

(4) The Land Bank of Egypt ,, ,, 1905 

The importance assumed by these establishments necessitates our 
saying a few words upon them in detail. 


(A) The Credit Fonder Egyptien (The Egyptian hand Credit Institute). 

The Credit Foncier Egyptien, the foundation of which preceded that 
of the other existing establishments, holds the first place among them. 
We shall speak of it rather at length, because its organization may be 
considered as typical of the land credit establishments of Egypt. Its ca¬ 
pital, at first 80 million francs, was increased to 100 millions in 1904, 
and then to 200 millions in 1905. Only half this amount is fully paid up, 

The bank issued bonds amounting at the end of igii, to 570 million 
francs. This bank, like the others, almost always issues its bonds below 
par, so as to give the holder of the securities at date of repayment a prem¬ 
ium of 3, 3%> 4 and even 5 %. The last issue of 50,000 bonds at 4 % 
by the Credit Fonder Egyptien in last November, met with a very 
favourable reception. 

The Credit Fonder Egyptien was the only establishment to issue bonds 
with premiums; in fact the series of 1886 and a portion of the bonds iss¬ 
ued in 1903 were drawn for monthly with fairly high premiums: these 
bonds were well received on the market, so that their present quotation 
is appreciably above their nominal value. 

The rate of interest on these bonds varies from 3 % (issue of 1886 
with premiums) to 4 % (issue of 1903 and 1911 without premiums). 

This, financial society had to contend at first with many diffculties, 
and, in consequence of the crisis of 1882 and 1883, the number of expro¬ 
priated estates which came into its possession increased and their value 
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rose to about 15 iiiillions. The costs of the administration of these estates 
entailed a successive decrease in the dividends from 10.60 francs per share 
in 1881 to 5 francs in 1889. But after 1900 the figures for these estates 
no longer appear in the balance sheets of the Cridit Fonder Egyptien and 
from that date the accounts close with more and more satisfactory sur¬ 
pluses, as is seen in the following figures : 

Working Year Dividend 


1901 9-50 % 

1904 12,50 » 

1905 15.00 » 

1906 17.00 ') 

1907 24.00 » 

1908 25.00 )> 

1909 25.00 » 

1910 26.00 )) 

1911 26.00 )) 


The amount of the loans on mortgage granted by the CrMU Fonder 
Egyptian has continually increased. From 28 million francs in 1881 it 
increased to 683 millions at the end of 1911. In 1905-1906 the amount 
increased by about 250 millions as a result of an important operation: 
the purchase of mortgages from the society of Datra-Saniek Finally, 
since the date of its creation, the CrSdit Fonder Egyptian has granted 
13,612 loans for an amount of 1,259,455,411 francs, which gives each loan 
the very high value of 93,000 francs. With regard to iht Dmra-Smieh 
Society, let us say that it was founded in 1898 to buy the Baira-Sanieh 
estate, from which it derived its name, from the Egyptian Government, 
proposing to resell the same in small lots. But a clatise of the contract 
prevented the society from realising more than £300,000 sterling per year. 
In order to evade this danse, the Society sold their lands at maturity, 
that is to say, it made the purchasers pay the price in instalments. In 
1902 almost the whole estate of Daira-Sanieh had been sold at good prices, 
but until the last instalment had been repaid the society could not distrib¬ 
ute the profits among the members. In order to obtain its money, 
the Sodety conduded an arrangement with the Mdit Foneier Egyptian, 
which substituted the Egyptian Sodety of Daira-Sanieh for the colle^Jtion 
of all the amounts due by the purchasers of the land, paying the society 
186,000,030 francs, 138,152,525 francs being paid in cash and obtained 
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by the issue of 3 % bonds in 1905 and 47,947,505 francs by issue of 200,000 
new shares of the CrMit Fonder itself. Exclusive of the profit derived 
from this financial operation, the Credit Fonder EgypUen found itself 
obliged to make the arrangement,, in order to hinder the Daira-Sankh 
Sodety^ which was in a position to provide a capital of 8 million pounds 
sterling in mortgages, from promoting the foundation of a new mortgage 
bank, capable of serious competition against the Cridit Fonder Egyptien 
itselt. 

On the 31st. January, 1910, the reserve funds of this establishment 
amounted to 50,020,338 francs, invested partly in Government Debt 
Securities and partly in new mortgage investments. 

The principal operations the Credit Fonder Egyptien performs are: 
{a) lending on mortgage to owners of Egyptian real estate amounts 
repayable at long date in instalments. For this purpose, the bank estim¬ 
ates the value of the property at 50 % below real value and only grants 
credit on 60 % of this valuation, at the most, so that the security of the 
loans made by this institution is of the first order. Besides, article 45 
of these rules, in order to ensure complete regularity in the payment of in¬ 
terest and sinking fund, lays down that the annual payments may not 
exceed the net revenue of the property. 

Most of the loans granted by the Credit Fonder EgypUen as well as 
by the other credit establishments are for agricultural purposes, in view 
of the importance assumed by agriculture in Egypt where nearly nine 
tenths of the population live in the country and where the revival of 
agricultural activity after the large Government works undertaken for 
the irrigation and drainage of the soil has been very great. 

We shall here place before the reader certain figures showing the im¬ 
portance of the rural, urban and toixed loans, respectively, granted by the 
Credit Fonder Egyptien : 


I. 


Loans Granted in 1909. 

Number 

Amount; 
Pounds sterling 

Rural Eoaiis 626 

£2,793,608 

Urban ,, 68 

466,635 

Mixed „ 2 

18,011 

Total 696 

£3.278,354 
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II. 


Total Loans Granted 
from 3:880 to the end of 3:909: 
Number 


Amount 

Pounds sterling 


Rural Loans 10,058 

Urban „ 3,393 

Mixed „ 161 


£38,804,493 

8,191,357 

1,240,568 


Total 13,612 


£48.236,317 


The period for extinction of the debt varies between 10 and 50 years. 
The largest group of loans is that in which repayment is fixed at 30 
years, as is seen from the following figures : 


Term of Loans 

Years 

Loans Granted 
in 3:909 

3U)ans Granted between 
x88o and 1909 

Total 

Amount 

in 

Egyptian 

pounds 

Number 

of 

Loons 

Amount 

in 

Egyptian 

Pounds 

Number 

of 

X<oan3 

Amount 

in 

Egyptian 

pounds 

Number 

of 

Loans 

10 .. 

00 

225,895 

1.475 

4,870,172 

1.523 

5,116,067 

20. 

148 

588,893 

1,991 

6,504,616 

2,139 

7.093.509 

30 . 

156 

737.913 

1,741 

7,027,128 

1.897 

7,765,041 

40 . 

57 

302.950 

342 

1.397.726 

397 

1,700,676 

50 .. 

48 

382,726 

591 

5.421.145 

639 

5,803,871 


(6) lending on mortgage, to owners of real estate, sums repayable 
at short maturity in instalments or not. 

These operations have not assumed any great importance, since • 
loans at short date seldom answer the requirements of landowners. The 
amount of these loans was in 1909 5,424,936 francs, whilst that of the loans 
at long maturity was 635,179,334 francs. 

(c) purchasing mortgages. 

(d) the rules also authorize loans to associations dependent upon the 
Government, to voluntary associations and to public institutions. These 
loans have also been exceptional, as there are not many associations in 
Egypt. The instalments outstanding on the 31st. October, rgii amounted \ 
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to 1,589,585 Eg^'ptian pounds against 1,534,001 on the 31st. October, 
1910,, although the payments, rendered difficult by the late cotton harv¬ 
est, indeed, amounted to 2,502,541 Egyptian pounds with an increase 
of 342,459 pounds on the preceding year. 

What we have said of the action of the Credit Fonder Egyptien 
of our observing that the importance acquired by this establishment 
with respect to the economic development of large property and the im¬ 
provement of agriculture is considerable. We conclude by remarking 
that this bank may be classed with the most important foreign land credit 
institutes. 


(B) The Land and Mortgage Company, 


We think it superfluous after our detailed examination of the organ¬ 
isation of the Credit Fonder Egyptien, to speak at length of the other 
Egyptian Land Credit Institutions, which differ little from it. The Land 
and Mortgage Company was founded in 1881, almost at the same date 
as the Credit Fonder Egyptien, by a group of English capitalists, with a 
capital of 1,250,000 pounds sterling, 250,000 pounds of which were repre¬ 
sented by 5 pound shares {actions), not fully paid up, and i million by 
£10 securities fully paid up. 

The amomit of the bonds in circulation is 395,200 pounds sterling, 
distributed as follows: 


5 % bonds 
4-3 % 

4 % 


.£ 85,600 

. 153.100 

. 156,500 

Total . . . £395,200 


According to the accounts closed on the 31st. March, 1911, the reserve 
fund of this institution amounted to £75,180 sterling. At the same date 
the loans on mortgage amounted to £476,439 and the profits appeared as 
£14,749. The object of the Land, and Mortgage Company of Egypt is to 
grant loans on agricultural land and it grants credit up to half the value 
of the land mortgaged. This Bank has distributed money especially 
among the landowners of Bower Eg3rpt, where the land is best suited to 
cotton cultivation and where the price of the land is most stable and 
easiest to calculate. 

C) The Caisse Eypothecaire d’Egypte. (The Mortgage Bank of Egypt). 

Tins Bank was founded in 1903 with an initial capital of 5,000,000 
fif^cs, subscribed by Belgian, Erench and Egyptian capitalists. In Decern- 
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her 1905 the capital was raised to 10 million francs in 20,000 500 francs 
shares. 1,500 dividend shares were issued, the number of which cannot be in¬ 
creased. On the 31st. December, 1910 there were in circulation 95,751 bonds 
of a nominal value of 47,875,300 francs, repayable in part in 1932 and the 
rest ill 1983. The liank may not issue new bonds without increasing its 
share capital, which, with that supplied by the mortgages, serves as their 
guarantee. The essential object of this mortgage bank is to arrange 
loans on mortgage for its own account or for third parties, in Egypt and 
eventually abroad. 

As we see this financial estaldishment possesses the very character¬ 
istic power of serving as intermediary for loans on mortgage, while remain¬ 
ing without any responsibility and risk, as well as of conducting credit 
business even outside of Eg^^it. 

Article 4 of the rules of the Caisse Hypothecaire d'Egypte adds that, 
if there remain available funds, the society is authorized to grant loans 
on deposit of personal property or any other pledge, as well as to occupy 
itself with any other business of similar scope. 

The average amount of loans granted up to the end of 1906 amounted 
to 43,900 francs ertinguishable in 19 years ; three fourths of these were 
on rural property and one fourth on town and mixed property. 

The amount of the loan may not exceed 60 % of the value of the prop¬ 
erty. The valuation of property is made very exactly, so that, in one 
of these recent years, in the case of four loans to be repaid on sale of the 
property, the total estimate made by the Caisse Hypothecaire d'Egypfe 
was £18,508 and the sale broxight in £37,487. The manner of collecting 
the loans also gives satisfaction. 

In the course of the year ending 30th. December, 1910, 56 new loans 
on mortgage were granted, for the amount of 3,603,888.33 francs. At that 
date the total loans on mortgage were 41,047,330.63 but, taking account 
of the repayment of 4,062,429.79 francs, the loans outstanding were 
36,984,900.84 francs. The total amount of the loans on mortgage ar¬ 
ranged on behalf of third parties was at the same date 7,003,404,93 francs. 

In a word the financial results given l;)y thC' Caisse Hypothicmre iE- 
gypie have always been very satisfactory. 

(D) The Land Bank of Egypt. 


'. This financial institution dates from, the 5"ear 1905 and owes its found¬ 
ation to English and French capitalists. Its capital amounts to i niiilioii 
'pounds sterling. The bonds issued by it represent a total of 84,348,500 
francs and its reserve fund amounts to 299,635 pounds. 


II 
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This Society conducts agricultural and land credit business; its objects 
are in fact (<2) to lend on mortgage on Egyptian real estate, with repayment 
at long or short date, in instalments or not; {b) to buy mortgages, and 
open credits on mortgage in current account; (c) to grant loans to farniers, 
and peasant proprietors, without mortgage, for the requirements of their 
farms, but within the limits of the yield of their lands, as well as to dis¬ 
count their commercial bills within the same limits and on personal 
guarantee; {d) to receive deposits at interest or not. In terms of its rules 
the society may not issue bonds for amounts exceeding five times the 
capital paid up on the shares. 

On the 31st. March, 1911, the loans extinguishable in instalments 
amounted to 93,737,647 francs, 14,134,099 francs of which represented 
loans granted during the previous working year. As 13,162,736 francs had 
been repaid during this period, there remained 80,574,910 francs invested 
■in mortgage loans. 

Let us add that the collection of interest and of loans has proceeded 
satisfactorily. When it was necessary to proceed to expropriation the 
sales sufficed to cover the losses. 


§ 3. Agricultural Credit Facilities FrovMed for the “ Fellaheen 
and the Agricultural Bank of Bgypt* 


The land credit institutions provide essentially for the needs of large 
and medium sized estates. 

It is only a few 3''ears ago, in 1902, that a Bank appeared, proposing, 
on the contrary, to deliver the numerous class of small farmers from the 
hands of the usurers who imposed upon them with impunity. 

The work of this bank, the Agricultural Bank of Egypt, as we shall 
see, is of the widest social and economic range. Yet there still remains 
much to be done, in order to provide the fellah, the Egyptian peasant 
farmer, with suitable means for improving his methods of cultivation, 
permitting him to buy seeds, ploughs, and cattle and improyiiig the 
conditions of his existence. 

By its own unaided efforts, certainly, the Agricultural Bank of Egypt 
cannot provide for the needs of all the peasant farmers, the number of 
whom is extraordinarily large. To convince oneself of this, it will be 
enough to cast a glance at the following Statistical table, published by 
the Einanciai Department, We shall see that the proprietors of areas 
of less than 5 feddam (about 2 hectares) represent 90 % of the total land- 
^ holders in Egypt. 



Afea of AgricuUural Holdings in Egypt. Year igio. 
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^What results then have been obtained up to the present by the Agri- 
ouUwal Bank of Egypt ? And what efforts remain to be made ? 

All the action taken up to the present in behalf of small holdings has 
been taken by the Agricultuml Bank of Egypt, with headquarters at Cairo, 
which may be described as a society limited b}’' shares {actions) supported and 
controlled by the State. In fact, of its 248,000 ordinary shares, worth each 
£5 sterling, issued in 1902 to form the capital of the society, 80,000 were 
subscribed by the National Bank of Egypt, which is in close relations with 
the State. The President of the Board of Management is the Governor of 
the Natiofial Bank of Egypt ; this consists of seven members, three of whom 
are chosen from among the managers of the same National Bank of Egypt 
(article 15 of the rules). In addition, the Government Commissioners 
appointed by the Minister of Finance to exercise supervision over the 
National Bank of Egypt, are also charged to see that the rules of the Agri¬ 
cultural Bank are strictly observed. They are authorized to examine the 
accounts at any moment, and to attend the meetings of the Board of Man¬ 
agement ; in this latter case they may speak but have no vote. If the 
rules of the Bank are broken, the Commissioners are bound to send notice 
in writing to the Board of Management, and if their notice is not taken 
into consideration, they must immediately report to the Minister of Finance 
(Article 26 of the rules). In addition to this direct and indirect control, 
the Government also offers the Bank a guarantee ; it has, in fact, engaged 
to pay the society when its reserve fund is insufficient, by way of subven¬ 
tion, before the 15th. February of each year, the balance of the amount 
required to cover all its working expenses and the amount of loans and 
interest matured but still outstanding, as well as to provide a net profit 
of 3 % on the sums lent to the fellaheen. 

Penally, the Egyptian Government has guaranteed the second series 
of bonds at 3% % issued by the Bank and amounting to 4,220,000 francs 

The capital of the Agricultural Bank of Egypt is made up of £3,740,000 
sterling in shares and £6,570,000 sterling in bonds at 3 % %. 

As we have said, the object of this establisliment is to provide credit 
for peasant farmers for amounts below the limits fixed for loans by other 
mortgage credit institutions. 

In particular, article 4 of the rules provides that the Bank may grant: 

1. loans of less than 500 Egyptian pounds repayable in 20% years 
at latest. These loans are guaranteed on first mortgage on land of at 
least twice the value of the amount lent. 

2, loans of less than 20 Egyptian poitnds repayable within the 
'maximum period of 15 years. 

The rate of interest must not exceed 9 %, and, in no case, the maxim¬ 
um rate established by the law. Yet, if it happens that at the end 
of any working 3^ear, the loans granted to the fellaheen amount to 7 millions 
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of Egyptian pounds, the niaximuni rate of interest must be reduced in 
the next working x^ear to 8 % for all loans, old and new. The net profits 
of the Bank, actuall}^ collected, as article 40 of the rules expresses it, 
amounted'on the 31st. January, igii to £537,110,157 sterling. At that 
date, the total outstanding amounts were £318,506. 3 S. 6d. capital and 
£196,963. 4s. lod. interest, or altogether £515,469. 7s. 4d., against 
£427,577. 6s. 7d. on the 31st. January, 1910. The outstanding amounts 
that properly belonged to the accounts for the year 1910-1911 were 
£338,262.43. 5d. sterling, or 18.8 % of the total matured which was 
£1,795,503, i8s. iid. In the previoirs working 3’'ear the proportion had 
been 17.7 % ; in 1904 it was only 3 The increase in the outstanding 
amount is due, in the opinion of the Board of Management, to the fact 
that in Upper Egypt, the grain crop was not good and the sxiiall farmers 
have proved as a rule bad payers. In the same region the outstanding 
amounts were no less than 53%. The Board of Management in its 
reports, has been urgent to throw light upon the defects of the procedure 
required for the recovery of debts. Through the slowness of this proced¬ 
ure the debtor is tempted to defer payment of a debt that perhaps he was 
quite in a position to pay. When expropriation has taken place, it is 
not seldom that the costs of so prolonged a procedure far exceed the amount 
of the debt. 

Another inconvenience felt by the debtor as well as by the bank is 
that the small lots of mortgaged land are sold before the mixed tribunals 
of Cairo, Alexandria and Maxisourah, sometimes 500 miles from where 
they are situated and where it would be easy to find purchasers disposed 
to pay a higher price than that for which they are actually sold. The 
value of the land purchased hj the Bank after expropriation appeared 
in the accounts for 1910-1911 as £1535,442,692. m/m. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances the Bank has had to be very prudent in the grant of loans 
and has been obliged to renotince many operations, to the conduct of which 
it would have been advantageous to proceed, both from the point of view 
of the Bank and of the farmer, if the procedure had been less costly. This 
to a large extent explains the decrease of the actual loans, which amounted 
on 31st. January, 1911, to 7,645,909 Egyptian pounds against 9,137,484 
pounds on 31st. January, 1910. 

Altogether during the last working year the establishment granted 
2 3,363 loans distributed as follows : 

Loans on Personal Security 

from 500 Mill. to i Egyptian pound 

I Egyptian pound to 5 „ ,, 

, , . ,5.^, tO 20 

Totalloans . 


438 

1,417 

8758 

10,613 
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Loans on Mortgage 



from 10 to 

50 Egyptian Pounds 

7.151 

» 50 „ 

100 „ „ 

3.235 

„ lOI „ 

150 

1.233 

151 .. 

500 

1.131 


Total loans on mortgage . . . 12,750 


The total mimber of loans amounted on 31st. January, 1911 to 235,499 
of which 1,372 represented loans on personal security, for the total amoimt 
of £17,596. 5s. 7d. sterling or an average of £11. 3s. lod. per loan. The 
other loans, 233,927 in number, had been granted on mortgage and 
amounted to £7,824,362.73. od. sterling, with an average value of £33.9s. 
sterling per loan. 

The total amount of loans granted by the Agricultural Bank of Egypt 
and their low average amount enable us to understand how this establish- 
meiit, through the medium of functionaries scattered in the provinces 
to perform there the office of notaries, has succeeded in providing an escape 
for a large number of small farmers and rural proprietors from the oppress-^ 
ion of the usurers. 

The total loans granted to the small farmers in a short space of time 
may be estimated at more than eight million Egyptian pounds. And yet 
much more money is still wanted to assist the small farmers in their farm 
expenses. For what then does all this enormous capital distributed by 
the Agricultural Bank of Egypt serve ? — asks Prof. Arminjon, who has 
thoroughly studied the economic conditions of Egypt. — Too often it 
is used for purposes of no advantage to agriculture, for example, for some 
festival, or to relieve a young man from doing military service. 

In addition to the cotton crisis and the costly and slow judicial pro¬ 
cedure, the financial Council of the Bank recognises that the difficulty 
the debtors experience in fulfilling their engagements, depends, in too 
large a number of cases, upon the improvident use they make of the money 
lent. The practical conclusion from this observation would be only to grant 
loans on condition of their being invested in a reimmerative manner. But 
it is evident that a bank cannot proceed to verify the use that 250,000 
customers make of the capital they borrow. It is perhaps poss ble to find 
a solution in the constitution of co-operative credit societies, to act as 
intermediaries between the Bank and the farmers; their guarantee would 
preserve the bank from all risk of loss and on the other hand they would 
contribute to attain the end of not giving any loan which would not benefit 
'the"/;''^riner. 

'"Tu:^;fact, M. Arminjon and many other competent persons, observe, 

' siicbmnpffice might be perfectly discharged by the board of management 
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of a co-operative credit society, the members of which, while bound by their 
joint and several liability, know one another and can control each other. 
Independently of the solvency of the applicant, on principle, any sum 
should be refused to him which is not intetided to increase the productive¬ 
ness of his farm or his work, such as the digging of an irrigation canal, 
the warping or draining of the land, the purchase of ploughs, seeds, chemic¬ 
al manure or cattle, but is to serve for a needless expense. Mutual banks, 
adds the same author, would not only be useful as economically product¬ 
ive credit institutions, but they would serve also as savings banks. At 
present any saving a fellah makes is hoarded, until it is possible to use it, 
on account of the Maliommedan law^ forbidding Mussulmans loans on in¬ 
terest. This is why the postal savings banks only receive deposits from 
strangers or from natives who do not recognise the religion of Mahomet. 

Naturally, this withdraws capital from the market and contributes to 
keep interest high and at last to place the small holders in the hands of 
unscrupulous usurers. 

On the 14th. jpebrtiary, 1904, a law was promulgated assuring a profit 
on capital deposited by Mtissulmans while respecting the rule kid down 
in the Coran. This profit was to consist, at the will of the depositor, in 
a share in a dividend in proportion to the amount paid up, and not to 
exceed the fortieth of the capital deposited, the excess remaining to the 
Postal Administration, The State guarantees complete repayment ef 
the paid up capital and dividend. 

The law did not attain the desired end. For all its ingenuity it was 
placed on the index by the faithful as a subterfuge by wliich to escape 
from the conimandment of the religion of Allah, and hoarding did not 
diminish. 

Prof. Arminjon then observes that if the co-operative credit soci¬ 
eties offered the public in compensation of the money deposited, not a 
more or less disguised interest, but a share in the profits derived from 
the investment of the capital, it might be hoped thus to escape challenge, 
and that a large part of the capital to-day lying unproductive might be 
used for the advance of agriculttire, while procuring the owners an appreci¬ 
able' return. 

Professor 'Arminjon's observations, with many others, specially those 
shomng the beneficent effects resulting from the s:o-operative organization 
o'f agricultural credit in other countries, as for exaiii^'le in India, (of which 
we spoke in our Bulletins for December, 1910 and I:^:.‘uch and December* 
1911); do not render' the services of the Agricultural Banka £gy^i 5 'and the 
^ hfbits' made by the 'Government to place credit within the reach of ^all 
'iarniers' less 'appreciable.' 
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§ 4, TJi© UeldtiuM of the Debt on Mortgage to the Conditions of Agrieiilture. 


Dr. Masson estimates the Egyptian Mortgage Debt at about 
1,214,891,323 fx. lliis amount includes the loans granted by the rural 
banks as well as those by the insurance societies and the loans borrowed 
from private persons. Here are, in fact, the figures 011 which Dr. Masson 
bases liis estimate : 


Frs. 

Credit Foiicier Egyptien.646,502,511 

Eaiid Bank . 87,495,370 

Caisse H3rpothecaire . 37,443,442 

Eand and Mortgage Bank . 30,760,000 

Agricultural Bank .209,690,000 

Doans granted by Private Persons.143,000,000 

Doans granted by Insurance Societies .... 60,000,000 


Approximate Total.1,214,891,393 

In the estimation of experts the value of real estate property in Egypt 
is from 10 (Masson) to 15 milliards of francs (Eid). 

Consequently, it is impossible not to observe how low the percentage 
of the mortgage debt is in comparison with the value of the landed prop¬ 
erty, which; leads one to say that this debt is susceptible of future in¬ 
crease to the great benefit of agriculture, which is in need of new capital 
fox the execution of works of improvement. It is well to add that this 
debt is easy for Egyptian Agriculture to support. 

In fact, the legal rate of interest, formerly limited to 12 % was fixed 
by decree of loth. August, 1892 at g %, and in absence of special agree¬ 
ments it is taken to be 7 %. 

Now, loans on first mortgages are granted by several land credit 
institutions at rates varying from sYz to %, according to the amount, 
the term and various other circumstances. The Agricultural Bank of 
Egyft, which lends very small amounts for very short periods is, among 
all these establishments of like character, that which asks the highest 
ihtefest, since, at first fixed at 9 %, it was then reduced to 8 % in 1906, 
owing to the increase of capital. The insurance companies that conduct 
land credit operations charge interest between 5% and 6^4%* 
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loans are easy for the farmers to bear, seeing that the yield of the land is 
generally from 6 to 9 % and that, in addition, the loans granted by the 
banks never exceed 60 % of the value of the farm. 

It follows from these figures and the examination of the financial 
requirements of Egyptian agriculture that, in spite of the rich develop¬ 
ment of the above mentioned banks, in the future a constantly greater 
influx of capital may be expected from rich lands, seeking safe and remun¬ 
erative investments. 

Yet we must add, after having shown that the rates asked by the 
Egyptian land l^atiks far exceed those in use in Europe, that a greater 
abundance of capital will be more advantageous for Egyptian agriculture, 
if it is possible to invest it through the medium of co-operative institutions 
or institutions of public utility, granting loans to farmers at a lower rate 
of interest. 
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State Credit for the Distribution of Cotton Seeds 

to Small Farmers. 


Sources 

Official Publications: 

A, T. Me. KiLLOi-, Chief Inspecteur of Finances; Distribution of Cotton Seed on Credit 
to the smaller Cultivators publishedin the «Agricultural Journal of Egypt®, edition 
of the Department of Agriculture., Cairo, 1911, pp. 21-28. 

G. C. Dudgeon, Director General, Department of Agriculture of Egypt: The Department 
of Agriculture and an Indication of some of the Agricultural Problems in Egypt 
« Agriculturax Journal of Egypt», pp. 1-8. 

IBKAHIM Ell. Fahmy, Inspector, Department of Agriculture in Egypt: Cotton Cultivation 
in Upper Egypt: «Agricultural Journal of Egypt®, pp. 29-39. 

MiNisxfeRE DBS Finances, Direction de la STATiSTiguB: Armuaire statistique de i’Egypte, 
1911 (Department of Finance, Statistical Division : SiaiisHcal Yearbook of Egypt, ' 
1911). Cairo, National Press, igii. 

Publication of the International InstiHUe of Agriculture: 

General Statistical Office : Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics (Jan. 1912, no. i) Rome, Printed 
at the Institute’s l^rmting Office, 1912, 

Unofficial Publications: 

Pierre ArminJon, Professor at the Khedival School of I^aw: Ea situation economique et 
financi^e de I’Egypte. {Economic and Financial Situation of Egypt, Paris, lyihrairie de 
Droit, 1911. 

ANDRf; Masson ; Des rapports entre les operations des banques et le credit hypoth6caire 
en Egypte, {Relations between Banking Operations and Credit on Mortgage in Egypt}. 
Paris, Dibrafrie Guyard, 19ii. 


§ I. — The Becreuse in Cotton Production undits Causes* 


The principal agricultural produce of Egypt is cotton, the cultivation 
of which has varied as follows relatively to the total area of the country : 
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Ill 1895 cotton was cultivated on 

16.04 % of the total area 

„ 1904 

20.71 % .. „ „ 

,, 1905 

20.14% „ ,, 

„ 1906 ,, 

20.(}2 % „ „ „ „ 

„ 1907 „ 

21.59% - .> „ 

,, 190S 

20.83 % M .. .. 

,, 1909 

21.30% „ „ 


Btit statistics of the amount of production give an imperfect idea of 
the economic importance of this product for Egypt. For this reason 
we quote from the vStatistical Yearlx)ok of Egypt the following figures 
showing the amount of exportation of native produce, amongst which cot¬ 
ton is of primary importance. 


Amount oj Egyptian Exports {in Egyptian Pounds). 


Average per periods oi live yetirs* 



1890-1894 1 

i 

1893-1899 

1 

1900-1904 

i i 

1905-1909 

1910 

Cotton.. , . 

8,561,245; 

9,682,571 

j i 

; 14,227,651119,700,326 

1 

24,241,71*2 

Other P,foduce. 

4,194,476; 

! 3.385.802 

3,6^^343; 

3 . 999 , 3 ^ 2 :; 

4.323.621 

Cigarettes. 

1.56,709 

239,724 

5,54.372 

428,904 

! 

379.128 

Total . 

12,91^430 

13,308,097 

18,463,566' 

24,128,532 

! 28,944,461 




The amount of cotton exported has thus continually increased both 
absolutely and relatively to other produce. In fact, from 65 % of the total 
in the period 1890-1894 it rose to 86 % in the course of the year 1910. 

' , Whilst the cultivation of cotton has in recent years extended and 
the quantities produced and exported ha^’^e increased,, there has, however, 
been observed a continual decrease in the proportional yield per feidmt 
since' 1895-96.'' ^ 
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Iiifoniiatioxi couiteoiisly supplied by tlie Egyptian Gcx’-eriiiuerit 
provides ns with the following figures; 



Area of 

Cotton 

Total 

Yield par 

Amount 

Hatvests (i) 

Plantation 

Production 

feddan 

exported 


Feddans 

Cantata 
(44 kg. 928\ 

Can tars 

Cantars 

1895. 

997.735 

5,256,128 

5-27 

5,225,206 

i8q6 ..... 

1,050,749 

5,879,479 

b^ 

c 

5,761,982 

1897. 

1,128,151 

6,543,628 

5-So 

6,415,402 

1898. 

1,121,262 

5,588,816 

4.98 

5,626,671 

HI 

1,153,307 

6,509,645 

5-64 

6,496,233 

1900 . 

1,230,319 

5,435,488 

4.42 

5,401,009 

1901. 

1,249,884 

6,569,911 

5.10 

6,526,783 

1903 . 

1,275,677 

5.838,790 

4-58 

5,860,751 

1903. 

1,332,510 

6,508,947 

4.88 

6,144,551 

1904. 

1,436,709 

6,313,370 

4-39 

6,376,127 

. 

1,566,602 

5.959,883 

3-80 

6,041,197 

1906. 

1,506,391 

6,939,383 

4.61 

6,977,918 

1907. 

1,603,234 

7,234,669 

4 ' 5 i 

6,912,813 

1908. 

1,640 415 

6,751,143 

4.12 

6,814,286 

3:909 . 

1,559.271 

5,046,604 

. 3-24 

5,046,604 

1910. 

1,642,610 

7 . 579,355 

4.61 

— 

1911. 

1,711,240 

6,365,76s 

3-72 

— 


The preceding table shows the really alarming decrease in the propor¬ 
tional yield per feddan. This decrease is seen to be of considerable economic 


(i) We advise our readers that the data given last year in the Siaiistiml Yearhooh 
of Egypt (1911) for the cotton seasons from 1895-1S96 to 1908-1909 correspond to those 
shown by ns for the harvests from 1895 to 1908 and that the figures given in the same 
yearbook for the « agriculiutal years » 1895-96 to 1909-10, correspond with ours for the 
years from 1896 to 1910. 

The reason for this difiereiice in the periods is that the « cotton seasons », or a>mmer“ 
cial seasons for cotton, begin at the date of harvesting the crop (October) and extend into 
the next year : and that the « agricultural years » refer to the period from seed time to 
harvest, with a special view to the grain production, from the autumn of one year to 
the summer of the next. 

Since we are only concerned with the figures for the production of cotton, which is 
sown hi March and gathered in October of the same year, we have only shown the fig- 
irtreS'Tor'one'‘solar year. 

To take an example, the t agricultural year» 1900-01 corresponds with the harvest 
d i9or and the «cotton seasons 190^-1903. 
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importance when we consider that the loss of a cantar per feMmi is a loss 
of 114 iiiiilioR cankirs for the country, and amounts, taking the average 
prices, to a loss of about 6 million Egyptian pounds. Now the yield per 
feMan having fallen from 5.44 cmitars in the course of the periods 1895-96 
— i 899“I900 to 4.01 caniars during the period 1905-1906 — 1909-1910, 
we may say that Egyptian agriculture has lost about 7 million pounds 
per year, when we consider what the area at present cultivated might 
yield. 

Observation of the figures in the above statistical table representing 
the total cotton production compels ns to give up the idea that the de¬ 
crease in yield per feddcm is due to the cultivation of land of inferior quality. 
In fact, the total yield has remained almost unchanged whilst the plant¬ 
ations have very appreciably multiplied. 

It is therefore evident that the yield of the older plantations has 
decreased no less than tiiat of the new, otherwise we must infer that the 
new ones have produced nothing. 

What impresses us more in considering the figures of the statistical 
tables is that the quality oj the cotton produced has depreciated, in colour, 
length, delicacy and strength, according to the statement of themanii- 
factiixers and as had to be admitted, on expert evidence, by the special 
commission, instructed by the Government, 20th. December, 1909, to 
study the decrease in the yield of cotton and to examine the measures 
to be taken to -increase its production. 

The principal causes of the loss must be sought, according to the 
conclusions of the said commission, in insufficient irrigation, the want 
of drainage works, the abundance of insects and parasites that destroy 
the plant, and impure seed. 

The impurity of seeds, it must l)e said, is principally due to frauds 
committed with impunity by the trade, espedalty to the detriment of the 
small farmers. 

The small landholders, who represent 90 % of the total farmers and 
possess aliout 28 % of the cotton, plantations, not being able to pay in 
cash for the seeds they require, rather than address themselve,s directly 
to the ginneries, thoughtlessly place themselves in the handvS of uncoii- 
'scientious money lenders iti order to obtain from them on credit the necess¬ 
ary seed. 

According to the above Eientioned official reports, these money lend¬ 
ers have profited by the distress of their clients making them pay exagger¬ 
ated prices, or supplying them, in the place of the best quality asked for, 
called '' Afii ”, a mixture of Affiseeds and the seeds of a half wild species 
the peasants call Hindi ”, characterised by minimum yield, slow nlatur- 
ity, and fragile fibre, which is, in addition, short and coarse. The loss due, 
to the sale' of this hybrid quality of seed has increased from year to year, 
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so that both tlie farmers and dealers declare that if this deplorable state 
of things ivS to continue, in a few years it will be no longer possible to find 
a sample of '' Affi 

§ 2. Government Intervention for the Distribution of Seed im Credit. 

The Government, alarmed by the serious injury that this deterioration 
ill the qti,alit3r of the cotton was causing the national economy, has judged 
it its duty to intervene with the object of providing the small farmers 
with the best qualities of seed, delivered directly at their houses from the 
best known ginneries, hast year, the Miiister of Finance granted a spe¬ 
cial credit of 3,000 Egyptian pounds for a first trial. 

l^or various reasons, chiefly because provision had not been made 
at once, it was decided to limit the experiment to the province of Sharkia, 
distributing no more than 2 ardebs (about 4 hectolitres) to each farmer, 
that is, a quantity sufficient for sowing 8 feddans (hardly 3 hectares and 
a half). 

After notice given, on the 20th. February, 1911, to the village chiefs 
of the resolution taken by the Government of distributing seeds on credit, 
a circular was sent to the sarafs (collectors of taxes), la^dng down the rules 
to be observed in the conduct of these operations. 

The Agricultural department distributed the best qualities of seeds 
in common use among farmers (“ Affi Jannovitchand “ Niibari 

Altogether 1,570 ardebs of seeds (1,200 of affi*') have been distrib¬ 
uted among 1,578 farmers in 102 villages. 

An agreement was concluded with the Eg^^ptian Markets Company 
Ivimited ", which undertook to deliver to persons applying, sacks of seed 
oi I ardeb each, delivery being made between the 28th. February and 
26th. March. Only farmers owning 8 feddans at most and paying a land tax 
of at least 500 milliemes per feddaji, could obtain an amount of seed not 
exceeding 3 kelas (about 50 litres) per feddan at the rate of 108 piastres (i) 
per ardeb. The price was high in comparison with that of the market, 
since the Agricultural Department had been slow in providing itself and 
itself had to pay high. It will be possible to buy cheaper in the future. 
Ill any case, even at such prices, the farmers had a notable advantage, 
as they were accustomed to pay from 120 to 180 piastres for seeds of in¬ 
ferior qualit}". 

On the consignment of the seeds the landholder signed a certificate 
acknowledging his debt and undertaking to pay in the month of November 
together with the land tax. 

(i);,Tiie piastre:is about z6 centimes., , ^ 
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As a guarantee of this payment, the Government provided that in 
case of alienation of the land, the transfer should have no legal force,, 
unless the new proprietor 1,)omid himself in writing to pay the stun due 
to the Government for the seed received, in place of the seller. 

As there is no voluntary organization of farmers in co-operative 
associations for purchase of pure seed, and in order to serve them from 
frauds and abuses on the part of speculators, the Government, in the 
experiment we have coinimiiiicated to our readers, has realised a work of 
great utility, for the improvement of the production of cotton, which 
constitutes the principal wealth of Egypt. 

In the future, the method employed in the distribution of cotton 
seed will in all probability be improved ; for last year the great urgency 
did not permit of this service being organized as was desired. 

It will probably be extended to other provinces and other varieties 
of seed will be obtained for the farmers. Besides, in order to facilitate 
distribution to the smaller farmers, it is intended to fix two sizes of sacks, 
one for i ardeh, the other for Yz so that farmers of land of the smallest 
area may also profit by this initiative of the Egyptian Government. 
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AUSTRALIA^ 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The Extension of Agriculture in South Australia: 
The Closer Settlement Act, 1910 . 


No subject has more constantly occupied the attention of the legis¬ 
lature of South Australia than the settlement of the land. A long series 
of laws has been passed for encouraging the occupation of the Crown Eands 
and a great variety of different policies has been followed by successive 
Governments. 

Af first there was, not unnaturally, a demand for large tracts of land, 
and the legislation was framed to meet this demand. In 1878, when the 
land laws had become so intricate that it was necessary to pass a Con¬ 
solidating Act, the population of South Australia was 236,000, the area 
sold or selected was 7,480,546 acres, of which only 1,828,000 acres was 
under cultivation. 

Subsequently a policy was adopted of promoting closer settlement 
and in 1898 an Act was passed authorising the Government to repurchase 
freehold lands and to let them on perpetual lease. Eater legislation allowed 
such repurchased lands to be sold, the purchase money being payable by 
60 half-yearly instalments. The purchasers may obtain the fee simple 
of their land at any time after the first nine years by paying the balance 
of the purchase-money. 

The State has also turned its attention to the reclamation of swamp 
lands. An Act was passed in 1905 with a view to facilitating such recla¬ 
mation and to settling the reclaimed lands. These lands are let in smdll lots 
suitable for intensive cultivation. The tenure is a perpetual lease, but 
the full rent is not payable until the fourth year of the term. Advances 
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are made by the State to' the lessees for the purpose of making permanent 
iiiiprovements. 

In December 1910 a further Act was passed for the promotion of closer 
settlement, and of this Act we give the text herewith. 

ClyOSEJR SEmEMilSNT ACT, IQIO. 

An Ac^ to make further provision for the Acquisition by the Crown of Lands 
for Closer Settlement, and for other purposes. 

[Assented to, December yth., 1910.) 

Be it enacted by the Governor of the State of South Australia, with the 
advice and consent of the Parliament thereof, as follows : 

I. Short title and Incorporation, 

Tis Act may be cited as '' The Closer Settlement Act, 1910,'' and is 
incorporated and shall be read with '' The Crown hands Act, 1903 ” 
(hereinafter referred to as “ the principal Actand any Acts amending 
that Act, or with any Act substituted for that Act and any Acts amending 
such substituted Act. 

2. Partial incorporation of the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act [No. 6 of 1847) 

Sections 37, 69, 70, 73, 74, 95 to 109, both inclusive, and iii, 112, and 
I13, of the The hands Clauses Consolidation Act,” so far as applicable 
and not inconsistent with the provisions of this Act, are incorporated with 
and shall form part of this Act, and, for the purposes of this Act, the fol¬ 
lowing expressions when used in the said sections, or any of them, shal 
have the following meanings, namely : — ''The promoters of the undertak 
ing ” shall mean the Commissioner of Crown hands; '' the Special Act ” 
shall mean this Act; and " the Bank ” shall mean any bank carrying 
on business in South Austraha in which trustees are by law permitted 
to deposit their trust funds. 

« 3. Commencement of Act. 

Tins Act shall come into operation on a day to befixed by Proclamation. 
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4. Definitions, 


In this Act — 

Commissionermeans the Commissioner of Crown I^ands : 

lyarge estatemeans the whole or any part or parts of the land, 
not being situated in the Northern Territory nor within the 
boundaries of any city, town, or township, owned in fee simple 
by the same owner or owners in a case in which the itnimproved 
value of the aggregate of all the land so owned by such owner or 
owners exceeds Twenty Thousand Poiiiids, and of which land the 
owner is not at the time of the preliminary notice under section 7 
according to the certificate of the Surveyor-General, cultiv¬ 
ating annually at least one-third of the arable land : 

“ Owner'' means the owner of a freehold estate in possession : 

The Real Property Act'' means '' The Real Property Act, 1886,'' 
and all Acts amending that Act, or any Act substituted for that 
Act and all Acts amending such substituted Act: 

In administering this Act lands shall not be deemed not to adjoin 
other lands merely because separated therefrom by a public or other road 
or by a stream or watercourse. 


5. Act to apply notwithstanding Real Property Act, 

The provisions of this Act shall apply notwithstanding anything 
contained in the Real Property Act. 


6. Acquisition of land. 

(r) Targe estates, and any lands adjacent to the River Murray suit¬ 
able for reclamation, except any Iq^iids already reclaimed or in course of 
being reclaimed by the constntction of embankments capable of resisting 
the influx of ordinary flood waters, so as to render such lands fit for grazing 
or cultivation, may be taken and acquired by the Commissioner for the 
purposes of extension of agriculture and closer settlement in manner pre¬ 
scribed by this Act. 

(2) A certificate signed by the Surveyor-General stating that any 
land therein specified is adjacent to the River Murray and is suitable for 
reclamation shall be conclusive as to the matters so stated. 

(3) No land shall be taken and acquired under this Act as being land 
adjacent to the River Murray sttitable for reclamation except on the written 
recommendation of the Surveyor-General: Provided that this subseotion 
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shall not apply to the taking and acquisition of any land as being a large 
estate or part thereof. 

7. Pfeliminary notice of intention to inspect. 

(1) When the Commissioner considers it advisable to acquire any 
large estate or other land under this Act he may direct an inspection thereof 
to be made ; and he shall, not less than four weeks prior to the date of the 
proposed inspection of the land, give a preliminary notice in writing to 
the owner thereof of his intentioii to inspect and of the date when an in- 
spection of the land will be made. 

(2) Such notice shall specify the acreage, description, and boundaries 
of such land so far as the same are known to the Commissioner. 

(3) ISTo such notice shall as regards any large estate be given until 
after the expiration of one year from the coming into operation of this. 
Act. 


8. Land may he entered upon for inspection. Viet., 1962,1904, s. 17. 

After notice under section 7 has been given as to any large estate or 
other land, the Commissioner or any person authorised by him may enter 
at any time or times upon such large estate or other land and inspect the 
same and the improvements thereon, and may remain thereon for any 
reasonable time to acquire all necessary information for the purpose of 
making an inspection of such land and improvements. 


9. Notice of intention to acquire. 

When the Commissioner intends to acquire any large estate, as to which 
a preliminary notice has been given under section 7, he shall send to the 
owner a further notice, stating that at the expiration of two years from the 
date of such last mentioned notice it is the Commissioner's intention to 
acquire the land, and what price he is prepared to give for it. 


10. Registrar-General to note in Register Book. 

After notice under section 9 as to any land has been given, the Com- 
missidher may send a copy of such notice to the Registrar-General, at 
the Lands Titles Registration Office, and the Registrar-General shall 
thereupon note the same in the Register Book if the land is under the Real 
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Property Act, and if the laxid is not under the Real Property Act the 
RegistrarrGeiieral shall register a Memorial of the said notice in the General 
Registry Office for Deeds. 


II. Notice to hind all persons interested. 

As regards land under the Real Property Act, when a notice tinder 
section 9 has been noted as provided by section 10, and as regards land not 
tinder that Act, when a Memorial of a notice given under section 9 has been 
registered as provided by section 10, such notice shall be deemed to have 
been duly given to all persons at the time of such noting or registration 
(as the case may be), or thereafter and within a period of two years as re¬ 
gards a large estate, or one year as regards other land, after the giving of the 
preliminary notice under section 7, having any right, estate, or interest 
in the land ; and the Commissioner may, at any time within six months 
after the expiration of the said period of two years or one year, as the case 
may be, acquire the land under this Act, notwithstanding any disposition 
of such land or any part thereof, or of any right, estate, or interest in or 
over such land or any part thereof, or any other dealing with or in any way 
affecting such land or any part thereof, and not witlistaiidingthe noting 
in the Register Book or registration in the General Registry Office for Deeds 
of any such disposition or dealing. 


12. Notice to acquire land adjacent to River Murray, 

When the Commissioner intends to acquire any land adjacent to the 
River Murray, as to which a preliminary notice has been given under sec¬ 
tion 7, he shall send to the owner a further notice stating that at the ex¬ 
piration of one year from the date of such last-mentioned notice it is the 
Commissioner's intention to acquire the land and what price he is prepared 
to pay for it. 


13. Owner may reserve land not exceeding Twenty Thousand Pounds w value, ^ 
{Viet,, 1962,1904, s, 23, altered) 

(l) At any time before the expiration of the notice given under sec¬ 
tion 9 as to any large estate, the owner thereof, unless he has in the meantime 
agreed in writing with the Commissioner for the sale thereof, shall have 
the right, by notice in writing given to the Comissioner, to select ai!d re¬ 
tail out of such large estate, for the purpose of his residence or business 
qr both, land in one block where possible, and it land of the value of Twenty 
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Thotisand Pounds cannot be retained in one block, then in two or more 
blocks, specified in such notice : Provided that in no case shall the value 
of the land selected and retained, exclusive of the value of the improvements 
thereon, exceed in the aggregate Twenty Thousand Pounds. 

(2) When a notice in accordance with subsection (i) of this section 
has been given, the land properly comprised in such notice shall cease 
to be affected by the notice given under section 9. 

{3) This section shall not apply to any land on or adjacent to the River 
Murray suitable for reclamation, whether such land is or is not a large estate 
or part thereof. 

14. Owner may require whole estate to he taken. 

{Cf., Viet. ig62, 1904, s. 23 (3).) 

(1) At any time before the expiration of the notice given under section 
9 or 12 as to any large estate or other land, the owner thereof, unless he 
has in the meantime agreed in writing with the Commissioner, for the sale 
thereof, may, by notice in writing given to the Commissioner, require him 
to take all lands specified in the last mentioned notice of which he is the 
owner, and which adjoin and are occupied together with the land comprised 
in the said notice under sections 9 ox 12. 

(2) After a notice in accordance with subsection (i) of this section 
has been given, the land comprised in the said notice under sections 9 or 
12 shall not, without the consent in writing of the owner thereof, be ac¬ 
quired, under this Act unless the Land properly comprised in the said 
notice under subsection (i) of this section is also acquired, nor shall 
the last mentioned land be so acquired without such consent, unless the 
land comprised in the said notice under sections 9 or 12 is also so acquired. 

(3) When a notice under subsection (i) of this section has been given 
as to any land the Commissioner shall, except for the purposes of section 13, 
be deemed to have duly given a notice tinder sections 9 or 12 of his inten¬ 
tion to acquire such laud. The Commissioner may send to the Registrar- 
General a notice in writing of his intention to acquire such land, and such 
notice shall be noted in the Register Book if the land is under the Real 
Property Act. Upon such noting, if the land is under the said Act, or 
upon the giving of the notice by the owner to the Commissioner, if the 
land is not under the said Act, the provisions of section ii shall apply 
to such land. 

15. Mode of acquiring the land. {Cf., ibid., ss. 35 and 36.) 

(i) Subject to sections 13 and 14, at any time within six months after 
ihe expiration of the period of two years, as regards a large estate, or one 
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year as regards other land, from the giving of the preliminary notice tinder 
section 7, if the amount of the purchase-money to be paid therefor has 
been ascertained by arbitration as mentioned in section 18, and the amoiiiit 
thereof has been paid or tendered, and the owner of such large estate 
or other land, as the case may be, has refused or failed to sign a convey¬ 
ance or transfer thereof to His Majesty the King, it shall be lawful for the 
Governor, by proclamation published in the Government Gazette, to declare 
that the provisions of this Act shall apply to the land comprised in such 
notice, and that the same is thereby compulsorily taken and acquired. 

(2) On and after the date of the publication of such proclamation 
in the Government Gazette the land therein specified shall, without further 
or other authority than this Act, become and be absolutely vested in His 
Majesty the King. 

16. Rigister-General to make necessary entries, 

(1) When a proclamation has been made under section 15 as to any 
land the Commissioner shall furnish the Registrar-General with a copy of 
such proclamation. 

(2) Upon the receipt of such copy, or, if the land is acquired by agree¬ 
ment, upon the transfer or conveyance thereof being lodged with him, the 
Registrar-General shall make any entry in the Register Book or other book 
at the Bands Titles or General Registry Office necessary or proper to evid¬ 
ence the vesting of the land in His Majesty. 

(3) If any of such land is under the provisions of the Real Property 
Act the Registrar-General shall, upon receiving the said copy of such pro, 
clamation, or the lodging of the transfer with him, as the case may be- 
make an entry on the folium relating thereto in the Register Book as fol¬ 
lows ; — “ Cancelled, the land {or part of the land) having been acquired 
by the Crown,'" and shall sign such entry. Thereafter the land referred 
to in this subsection shall, for the purposes of the Real Property Act and 
until again alienated from the Crown, be dealt with and regarded in all 
respects as if it had never been alienated from the Crown. 

(4) Upon receiving the grant, certificate of title, or other muniment 
or muniments of title of the land referred to in the next preceding subsec¬ 
tion the Registrar-General shall cancel the same by indorsing thereon the 
words —'' Cancelled, the within land {or part of the within land) having 
been acquired by the Crown,'* and shall sign such indorsement. 

17. Price to he determined by arbitration failing agreement,^ 

Where any land is acquired under this Act the, price to be paid for the 
same and the improvements thereon shall, failing agreement between the 
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CommissioEer and the owner within one month after notice in writing 
given by one party to the other of the price which he is willing to pay or 
accept in. settlement, be determined by the arbitration of, three arbitrators, 
one of whom shall be a Judge of the Supreme Court, who shall act as presid¬ 
ent and umpire, and one appointed by the Commissioner, and one by the 
owner: Provided that if either party fails to appoint an arbitrator within 
one iiionith after notice in writing by the other of the appointment of his 
arbitrator, the matter shall be determined by the Judge and the arbitrator 
already appointed. 


i8. Price. 

(1) The price to be paid for any land and improvements acquired by 
proclamation under this Act, if such price is fixed" by arbitration, shall 
not, where the owner acquired the land by purchase for a money consider¬ 
ation, be less than such money consideration. 

(2) (C/., Viet. 1962, 1904, s. 32.) Subject to subsection (i) hereof, 
where money has, prior to the passing of this Act, been bond fide lent on 
the sole security by way of mortgage or other encumbrance of land acquired 
under this Act, no less sum shall, without the ensent of the mortgage or 
encumbrancee, be paid as the price of such land than the amount of the 
money so lent and unpaid at the time of so acquiring the land, together 
with any interest thereon due and unpaid at the time of such acquisition. 


19. Award of arbitrators. {Viet., 1962, 1904, s. 33.) 

(1) Either party to the arbitration shall have the right to appeal to 
the Supreme Court of the State, but only on a question of law, and the said 
Court may, on such appeal, make such order as it deems proper, and the 
arbitrators shall give effect to such order; but otherwise the decision of 
the arbitrators shall be final and not subject to any appeal. 

(2) Where an arbitrator has misconducted himself he may be removed 
by the Supreme Court or a Judge thereof. 

(3) Where an award has been improperly procured the said Court or 
a Judge thereof may set such award aside. 

(4) Award may be made order of Supreme Court. [Ibid) The award 
may be made an order of the Supreme Court on the applicaton of the Com¬ 
missioner or the owner, and may thereafter be enforced accordingly. 

( 5 ) Orders as to costs. [Ibid) The arbitrators or, on appeal, the Su¬ 
preme Gdurt may make sudd award and directions as to the costs of any 
patties concerned in such arbitration as he or they deem just. 
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20 . Service of notices. 

All notices required to be given under this Act to any owner shall be 
deemed to be duly given when posted to or left at his usual or last known 
place of abode or business. 


21. Land acquired to he deemed Crown lands. 

All land taken and acquired under this Act shall thereupon for all 
purposes be Crown lands, and may be dealt with as such tinder Part X. 
of the principal Act, or under any statutory provision in that behalf here¬ 
after enacted and for the time being in force. 

22 . Northern Territory and town lands not affected. 

This Act shall not apply to the Northern Territory nor to any land 
within the boundaries of any city, town, or township. 
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PRANCE. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Proposed Amendment to the Law on Peasant Property 
and Cheap Dwelling Houses. 


Sources: 

Official md Parliammtary Documents: Bill on Small Holdings and Cheap Dwelling Houses 
(I^w of loth April, 1908). Chamber of Deputies, Session 1911, No. i, 408, 

Beport of M. Bonnevay, Deputy, on the Bill Amending the Daw of loth April, 1908 on 
Small Holdings and Cheap Dwelling Houses. Chamber of Deputies, Session 1911, 
No. 1, 515. 

Journal Offlciel of 30th December, 1911. Chamber of Deputies, 2nd Sitting of 29th De¬ 
cember, 1911. 


Ill our number of December 31st., 1910 (pp. 320 et seqq.) we dealt at 
length with the law of April loth., 1908, the difficulties in the application 
of which we pointed out at that date. These difficulties have not escaped 
the attention of the Government, which, with a view to obviate them, on 
the 30th. of last November, presented a bill of the greatest importance, 
in tie Chamber of Deputies. 

L^t us first mention that the law of April loth., 1908, on Peasant 
Property and Cheap Dwelling Houses is meant chiefly for workmen 
Oh smaU wages, especially agricultural labourers, who, unable to pay 
very large annual instalments, had seldom benefited by the previous law 
of April I2th., 1906. 

If it is often impossible for them to buy a house, it is greatly to^ their 
interest to possess, before all things, at least a small field or garden to cul¬ 
tivate with the help of their family. Masters of a piece of land, en- 
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couraged by the success of their first effort, they will be induced to make 
a second, and later on to build a little house on their property. 

The law of 1908 encourages such successive additions to the property,, 
placing funds at low interest at the disposal of those concerned, through 
the medium of the land credit societies. 

It rapidly aroused enterprise and revealed dispositions to self-sacri¬ 
fice which permit of our predicting its success (i). 

Already land credit societies, with rules authorized by the Minister 
of Tabour and Social Thrift, have been founded at Arras, Dieppe, 
Belfort, Nancy, Paris, Dille, Pan, Douzies-Peignies, Bordeaux and Chau- 
mont. The foundation of others at Lyons, Caen, Besangon, Amiens, 
Dunkerque, etc., is now under consideration. 

But the first application of the law showed the necessity of immed¬ 
iate modifications on various points, and Parliament itself, when discuss¬ 
ing the budget for 1911, noted some of these modifications relating to the 
following details 


§ I. The Bistriets of the Credit Societies, 

At first, the law had mainly in view large regional societies for the 
encouragement of peasant property. It judged it desirable, all considered, 
that there should be societies with thorough knowledge of the requirements 
of each region and that these should not be so many that their efforts 
would be wasted and control over them lost”. However, as in some 
large centres a land credit society might be founded and it would have 
been too much to compel it to work through the medium of a regional 
society — which would have entailed additional effort and expense — the 
law, in article 5, already contemplated, as an exception, the possibility 
of assimilating local to regional societies. 

On trial, the department itself has most often appeared a district 
of too large extent for the effectual normal action of a land credit society: 
in order that these societies may win the confidence of numerous members, 
in order that they may work in all security, their work must be among 
persons who know or can know each other, and their sphere of action 
must be comparatively limited; they will thus be in a position to 
exercise very thorough supervision over their customers and the secur¬ 
ities offered to them, which is an essential condition for success. In 
%ct, most of the societies have already limited their work to an arrondis^ 
semeni and it seems, indeed, that it is within these limits they will be mor^ 
and more called on to develop. 

(i) the BiUletin of Economic and Social IntclHgeace, October 31st,, 1911, p. 210^ 
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Under tliese conditions, the Government has considered it inadvisable 
to maintain a requirement and a distinction which would no longer cor¬ 
respond to present reality, and it has thought it reasonable to remove from 
the law any indication of the sphere of action of the societies. Thus it 
will be left to the founders;'to determine the limits to be assigned to the 
operations, in accordance with the class of the society and local circum¬ 
stances, subject to tlie approval of the Superior Council for Cheap Dwell¬ 
ing Houses and of the Minister of Labour. 


§ 2. SimplMcation of the JProcedure. 

According to article 3, paragraph 3, of the law of 1908 and article 4 of 
Government Executive Regulations, before the conclusion of the loan the 
the borrower must produce a Government certificate showing that the 
conditions required, either by article i, in case of acquisition of a field 
or garden, or article 5, in case of a single house, of the law of April 12th., 
1908, have been satisfied. Article 4 of the decree of August 24tli., 1908 
instructs the prefects to deliver these certificates. For this purpose, within 
a week from the application, the Prefecture communicates it to the com¬ 
petent Patronage Committee for Cheap Dweling Houses and Social Thrift, 
together with a note made out by the Revenue Department, giving , all 
necessary information. The Committee is allowed a term of two months 
to formulate its opinion. On the expiration of this term, the prefect may 
take further action, if the Committee neglects [or refuses to give its 
opinion. 

The necessity of the prefect consulting the patronage committee in 
practice entails delays of a character to discourage the well-intentioned 
and paralyse the application of the law. Besides, neither the intervention 
of the prefect, nor that of the patronage committee represents a real in¬ 
terest, since it is a mere case of : 

ist. ascertaining the existence of an engagement by which., the 
would be borrower undertakes to cultivate the land himself or have it 
cultivated by his family ; 

and. seeing that the purchase price does not exceed the legal amount; 

3xd. ensuring that as far as concerns the house, the conditions of 
renting value are fulfilled. 

To avoid the delays resulting from the present state of things^ the 
Government thinks there could be no objection to suppressing the necess¬ 
ity for the opinion of the patronage committee, which, to-day, is in this 
connection, a mere formality, and at the same time relieving the pre¬ 
fect, whose duties are already so numerous and so complex; from fiaviug. 
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to give Goveriittient certificates of this kind for the whole department; 
the controller of taxes, more in touch with the interests at stake and poss¬ 
essing immediate information on the subject of the certificates to be 
made out, could proceed to immediate delivery. 

A similar desire to reduce the delays and formalities to the strictest 
minimum has led to the extension of the conditions under which the oerii- 
ficate of salubrity may be granted, that has to be produced before the con¬ 
clusion of the loan, in case of the purchase or building of a house. 

This certificate, in conformity with the general rules of the law of 
April I2th., 1906, is now generally delivered by the patronage committee, 
after examination of the plans. The committees are allowed a term of 
three months from the date of application, in which to decide : on the 
expiration of this period, if they have neglected- to give their decision, 
the parties concerned may make petition to the Minister of lyabour ; the 
consideration of the petition, which necessitates a legal enquiry by the 
Superior Council for Cheap Dwelling Houses, in permanent committee, 
may occasion new delay. 

While maintaining the possibility of immediately producing this 
certificate, which may be quickly delivered in some departments in which 
the patronage committees give proof of praiseworthy activity, request 
has been made that, for the purposes of the 1908 law, the borrowers may 
substitute for it a provisional certificate, to be delivered without delay, 
after examination of the plans, by a person delegated for the purpose 
by the patronage committee in each canton of its district. 

In order to avoid the delay of individual appointments for each 
successive case, the committee shall apponit its delegates in advance each 
December for the following year. It shall choose them either from among 
its own members or among the architects and engineers in the service 
of the department or of the communes. 

If, against all probability, the provisional certificate has been rashly 
granted and the patronage committee, on later information, considers 
that the definite certificate can not be granted, the party concerned, 
while benefiting under the law of 1908, will have no right to the fiscal 
immunities contemplated by the law of April 12th., 1906 and subject 
to the obtaining of the certificate contemplated by that law. It is, how¬ 
ever, a hypothesis scarcely likely to present itself, considering the character 
of the persons appointed to grant the provisional certificate, since, on the 
one hand, they will be competent to appreciate the hygiene of the 
plans, and, on the other, they would certainly have it at heart to prevent 
the patronage committees being constrained to refuse the salubrity certi- 
"ficat€ later on. 
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§ 3. The Capital of the Credit Societies. 

Article 4 of the text in force requires that the land credit societies 
be constituted with a minimum capital of 200,000 francs. This has, in 
practice, been an obstacle to the foundation of a certain number of soci¬ 
eties and retarded that of several others. In conformity with the desire 
expressed on many sides, and especially at the Chamber of Deputies in 
its second session of January 31st., 1911, the Government proposal reduces 
the constituent capital of the societies from 200,000 to 100,000 francs. 

In the same spirit and to give more elasticity to the constitution and 
management of the laud credit societies, the paragraph of article 4 in 
terms of which more than half the shares {actions) cannot be paid up with¬ 
out special authorization would be suppressed. 


§ 4. The Condiiiom of the 

The development of the land credit societies has shown that the pro¬ 
portion of loans contemplated in article 4, last paragraph, would be soon 
insufficient for a rapid extension of their business operations, aimed at 
by the law of 1908. Already, in fact, one of these societies has almost 
reached the hmit of loans it is allowed, as the law is at present, to obtain 
from the National Old Age Pension Fund. 

Several methods have been considered for extending the powers 
of borrowing granted to the land credit societies. It seems that the best 
solution would be partly to utilise the already long experience of the system 
in force in Belgium, and that as basis for the loans could be taken: 

ist. The half of the capital subscribed and still to be drawn on, 
which represents an unpaid claim against the share-holders ; 

2nd. The amount of the revenue or State guaranteed securities 
belonging to the societies and deposited with the deposit and consignment 
bank; 

3rd. The credits on first morlgage; 

4th. The premium-reserve of the insurance policies for which the so¬ 
cieties have advanced the premiums. 

The credits on mortgage possessed by the societies would only be 
considered up to «/„ ths at most of the purchase price or cost price of the 
real estate. Yet this proportion would be raised to ^/lo ths of the pripe of 
the mortgaged real estate if the commune or the department guaranteed 
parent of the annuities corresponding to the supplementary advance 
of the seventh tenth. 
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§ 5. I^iquMation of the Societies* 

The legal obligation to limit the annual dividends to 4 % might lead 
the land credit societies to form large reserve funds for themselves, as 
receiving the money at 2 % they can lend it at 3 or 3 % %, according to 
circumstances. In j&xing a maximum for the annual dividends the law 
intends to get rid of any tendency to speculation in the working of the so¬ 
cieties and, as a consequence, to urge them to reduce as far as possible 
the interest they ask from their borrowers. But this end would be im¬ 
perfectly attained, if the shareholders, on the expiration of the society, 
or in case of premature dissolution, could share together too large an 
amount of net assets. It may even be feared that the existence of consid¬ 
erable reserve funds may lead, at some moment, amongst the self interested, 
to the premature dissolution of a thoroughly prosperous society. 

On the other hand, it is essential also that the societies should be 
encouraged in due measure to provide for the increase of their reserve funds, 
which are the best guarantee for the administration, and at the same time 
a solid guarantee for the State lending to them. 

In order to make sure of these two aims, which have to be equally 
taken into account, a middle and wise course, it seems, would be to limit 
the proportion of the ultimate net assets that the shareholders could divide 
amongst themselves, the surplus having to be assigned to one or more 
similar societies and thus remaining for the original object for which the 
State granted it. 

After a distribution in equal portions up to half of the paid up 
capital of the society, the balance would be assigned by the general meeting 
for the liquidation to other land credit societies regulated by the 1908 law, 
subject to the approval of the Minister of Tabour and Social Thrift, after 
consultation with the Superior Council for Cheap Dwelling Houses. 

However, in order to avoid the inconveniences that may arise in the 
future from the co-existence of two classes of land credit societies, those 
already existing continuing to dispose freely of their reserve funds, those 
constituted later, on the contrary, unable to distribute more than a portion 
among their shareholders in case of dissolution, it seemed necessary, though 
without the introduction of any retroactive provision with regard to the 
existing societies, henceforth only to^grant the favour of new loans to those 
societies that of their own act insert in their rules the new clauses required 
by the Government in the case of dissolution. 

It seems besides that, considering their recent foundation, they would 
find no serious difficulty in obtaining the consent of their members to tlie 
necessary amendment of their rules in this respect; it is enough, to re- 
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move all doubt, to consider tbe highly pliilantbropic sentiments that have 
inspired them and dictated the work, already so important and so sue- 
cessful, undertaken in response to the law of 1908. 

Such are tlie ideas that liave just been submitted to the Chamber 
by the Government. 

In the second session of the 29th. December, 1911, the Chamber of 
Deputies at once adopted them, on the report of M. Bonnevay. MM, 
Tourtian and Cloarac, however, proposed the following amendment, which 
was carried and became article 3 of the bill; 

“ Article 4 of the law of 19th. March, 1910 instituting long term 
individual agricultural credit is abrogated ) 

The whole text of the bill runs as follows : 

Article i. The beginning of the first paragraph of article 2, para- 
graph 3 of article 3, article 4, article 5 and the nth, paragraph of art¬ 
icle 8 of the law of loth. April, 1908 on Peasant Property and Cheap Dwell¬ 
ing Houses are substituted by the following provisions. 

Art. 2. First Paragraph: Doans at 2 % interest may be granted 
by the State to Band Credit Societies, the object of which is . 

Art. 3, § 3. Be provided with a Government certificate from 
the Controller of Taxes, showing that the conditions laid down either in the 
first article of the present law, in case of the purchase of a field or garden, 
or in article 5 of the law of 12th, April, 1906, in the case of the purchase 
or construction of a private house, have been satisfied; and in the second 
case the borrower, before conclusion of the loan, must produce the health 
certificate contemplated in article 5 of the above law, or else a provisional 
health certificate from the patronage committee. It shall appoint such 
delegates in every canton of its district, as far as possible in December 
every year for the next year, either from among its members or from among 
the architects or engineers in the service of the department or of the com¬ 
munes. The benefits of the provisions of the law of X2th. April, 1906, shall, 
in this case, be conditional on the obtaining of the health certificate spe¬ 
cified in the aforesaid law. 

Art. 4: In order to obtain loans from the State, the land credit 
societies must be formed as limited liability societies with a minimum 
capital of 100,000 francs. 

The annual dividend to be given to the shareholders shall not 
exceed 4 % : 

Art. 5 : The amounts remaining due from a land credit society may 
not exceed the amount calculated as follows: 

1st. Half the capital still to be called up; ^ 

2nd* The amount of the revenue or State guaranteed securities 
belonging to the society and deposited in the Deposit and Consignment 
3ank'; 
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3rd. Credits on first mortgage tip to 6'tenths of the purchase price 
or cost price of the real estate guaranteed by them; 

4th. The premium-reserve of life insurance policies for which 
the society has advanced the premiums. 

Yet the credits on mortgage may be included in the estimation of the 
amount considered up to 7 tenths of the cost price of the real estate mort¬ 
gaged, if the commune or the department guarantees the payment of the 
instalments corresponding to the advance of the additional tenth the 
society will thus have received from the State. 

Before the complete repayment of the 2 % loans, the societies cannot 
validly cede mortgage credits without^anthorization from the commiss¬ 
ion for their assignment instituted at the Tabour Department by article 8. 

Article 8. nth. paragraph. Two representatives of the land credit 
societies 

Article 2. At the expiration of a land credit society, or in case of 
premature dissolution, the general meeting, called to decide as to the 
liquidation, after payment of the liabilities and repayment of the paid up 
capital, may only assign that portion of the assets exceeding half the 
•amount of paid up capital to one or more other societies coming within 
the terms of the present law, subject to the approval of the Minister of 
Tabour, after consultation with the Superior Council for Cheap Dwelling 
houses. 

The provisions of the preceding paragraph shall be only applicable 
to societies that obtain loans after the promulgation of this law. 

Article 3. Article 4 of the law of 19th. March, 1910 instituting long 
term individual agricultural credit is abrogated. 
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ITALY. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Some Amendments to the Laws on Registration 
and Stamp Duties. 


Sources: 

Nuovo testo unico delle kggi sulle tasse di registro, approvato con Regio Decreto 20 maggio 
1897, no. 217, {New Uniform Text of the Laws on Registration Duties^ approved hy Royal 
Decree of 20th. May^ 1897, no. 217). 

Nnovo testo unico delle leggi sulle tasse di bollo, approvato con Regio Dea*eto 4 luglio 1897, 
n. 414 {New Uniform Text of the Laws on Stamp Duties^ approved by Royal Decree of 
^ih. July, 1897. no. 414). 

I^egge 23 aprile 19x1, n. 509, die apporta le modifica^ioni di alcune disposizioai delle leggi 
relative alle tasse di registro c di bollo e per Ic concessioni governative {Law of 2^fd Aprils 
1911, no, 509 amending some of the Provisions of the Laws on Registration and Stamp Duties, 
and the Laws on Government Concessions). 

Regolamento pet resceuxione della legge predetta> approvato con Regio Decreto ii giugno 1911, 
pubblicato nella Gazzetta Ufwiale del 2X giugno xgii, no. 145. {Executive RegulaUons 
for the above Law, approved by Royal Decree of xxth. June, igxi, published in fhe OiOadal 
Gaz^ette of 2x$t. June, tgxi.no. 145). 

Istrudoni emanate dal Ministero delle Finansse per rappHcazione deUa dtata legge, pubblicata 
in data 30 giugno 1911. {Instructions issued by the Financial Department for theApplim- 
tion of the above Law, published on soth. June, 1911). 


The law of 23rd. April, 1911, amending that on Registration and Stamp 
Buties, came into forpe the ist. July following. We think it ad'visable 
give some information upon those of the atneudments that may have 
an interest for agriculture, * , , 
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I. Commercial Correspondence. —In the first place this law attacks 
the old and very complex problem of the fiscal treatment to be applied 
to letters interchanged between commercial persons in comiectioii with 
contracts, and solves it in the most liberal manner and at the same time 
most in conformity with the interests of industry and commerce. It 
is provided, in fact, that letters, in which commercial persons exchange 
proposals and arrange business, or which contain orders, commissions 
or undertakings to pay, in so far as their object is a commercial act, are 
exempted from stamp and registration duties, in so far that there is no 
need: , " 

{a) to present them or produce them before a legal authority; 

(6) to present them for registration; 

(c) to have them incorporated in a public deed (i). 

These exemptions are granted not only for correspondence between 
commercial persons, but also for that between these and other persons, 
always provided that it has commercial acts for its object. 

There remain, on the contrary, subject to the ordinary provisions 
of the laws on stamp duties (Uniform text of 4th. July, 1897, No. 414) 
and registration duties (Uniform text of 20th. May, 1897, No. 217) : 

(а) letters in which engagement is made to pay an amount without 
indication of the commercial cause; 

(б) letters containing ordinary receipts, openings of current accounts, 
release from obligations constituted or recognised by contract or that have 
been acknowledged before the court; 

(c) commercial contracts for which written proof is required by the 
commercial code, even when the proof of their existence appears from 
letters exchanged between the contracting parties rather than by written 
contract. Among the contracts in question let us mention : profit and loss 
sharing association, marine or other insurance, contracts for hire and freight, 
subscription of shares in a society, undertaldng by promissory note, etc. 

2.. Sales and Promises to Sell, — It is further laid down in the law 
that private documents containing contracts of sale or even promises to 
sell, obligatory for both parties are subject to a stamp duty of 25 centimes 
the page, if the contract is for sale of merchandise, machinery, or other 
industrial produce intended to be resold in the same trade as is carried 
on by the seller (2); cattle and agricultural or pastoral produce, even if in 


(1) See: Art. 2 of the law (uniform text) of 4th. July, 1897, no, 414, on stamp duties, 

(2) , The provision in the law speaks of resale. But since it refers expressly to sales of ma- 
chinerTi^^d other industrial produce, and as there is no doubt tliat the ** industrials ’’ are 
also commercial, the favour granted here must certainly also apply to industrial produce sold 
by the mlhufacturer, which, consequently, is intdided, if we keep rigorously to the literal 
expression, for sale in the trade he carries on and not forresale. ' ' 
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these three last cases, the correspondence passes between persons who are 
not commercial. 

This applies to the stamp duty. As to registration it is only oblig¬ 
atory for such acts when it is necessary to make use of them as above 
shown. In this case, these acts will be registered with payment of a tax 
of 10 centimes per 100 francs. Besides, in contrast to the provisions of 
art. 8 of the tiniform text of the laws on registration duty, when the total 
amount of the taxes paid shows a fraction of a franc, such fraction shall 
not be counted as a franc. 

3. Provisions in favour of Small Holdings and for Purchase and Sale 
of Real Estate. — These constitute one of the most interesting points in 
this recent law. Satisfying a very keen and long standing desire of the 
peasant proprietors, they exempt from registration duty the transfer of 
rural property for the purpose of rounding off an estate. This has for tech¬ 
nical reasons become almost always indispensable for the more intensive 
cultivation of the land in districts where property is much cut up and where 
the lots are scattered. But, for this purpose, the value of the portion 
to be transferred must not be more than 5,000 francs, and the object 
must be exclusively to round off the property. In proof of this, the cad¬ 
astral plans, or a declaration of the president of the provincial agricul¬ 
tural commOy or an attestation by the local administrative authorities (i), 
may be adduced. Further, right is reserved to the financial administra¬ 
tion of ascertaining by inspection and expert opinion that the property 
has really been rounded off, and of charging its expenses against the con¬ 
tracting parties when it appears that the transfer had another object. 
In that case the provisions of the ordinary law apply. (2), 

Finally, on contracts for purchase and sale of new or radically renov¬ 
ated real estate, passed within the first four years, a registration tax 
of 2.40 % is imposed, 

4. Contracts for Hire of Labour. — Article 12 of the law exempts 
from registration and stamp ditties contracts; even if collective, under 
whatever form they are drawn up, for hire of labour or of personal service, 
entered into between landowners or farm managers, and industrials 
and commercial persons and their workmen. This exemption ceases 
when these contracts must be made good before the court. 

5. Provisions for Commercial Societies. — As a result of provison 
of this class, first of all the criterion, tip to the present respected, according 


(1) The docmnents, declarations and attestations, the object of which is to provide this 
proof, are exempt from stamp duty. 

(2) At present the transfer of a pito of ground is none so simple a thing, Accor^iing to 
the ordinary laws, in fact, the contracts for such operations are burdened with a tax neya: 
'less than 5 %.' 
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to which the conferring of property and value of any sort other than money 
paid as contribution to societies was considered absolutely as a transfer 
of ,„the said property, on performance of certain conditions, and subject 
to the relative proportional duties, is now abandoned, This criterion 
has been substituted by the application of a special tax on the above con¬ 
tributions, fixed in every case at the rate of 15 centimes per 100 francs, 
for every kind of property except real estate, for which the tax is higher 
and amounts to 1.2 % of the value. It is further expressly declared that 
the same duties shall be applied to the act of union of societies as well 
as to the transformation of a co-operative society into a society of an¬ 
other type. 

Ail other transformations of societies are subject to a duty of i franc 
per 10,000, applicable indiscriminately to the whole property of the society. 

It is next laid down that, on the dissolution of limited liability societies 
or societies en commandite limited by shares {actions), the conferring of real 
estate on the shareholders in total or partial repayment of the shares, 
is subject to a registration duty of 3.60 fr. per 100 francs taxable value. 
In other classes of societies, the conferring of real estate, on account 
or as payment of shares is subject to the same tax, only when the real 
estate forms the contiibution of a member, and is assigned to another 
person, even if it has been improved or transformed. 

With regard to foreign societies it is' laid down that their deeds of 
constitu.tion will be subject to the registration duties prescribed for the 
deeds of constitution of Italian societies, but that these duties fall only 
on the capital they set apart for their operations in Italy, or that they act¬ 
ually invest there, when this is greater. 

6. Ordinary Receipts, Bills of Exchange, Mortgage Certificates, 
Examination of Commercial Books. — Up to the present, according to art¬ 
icle 20, No. 8. of the uniform text of the laws on staxnp duties, of date of 
4th. July, 1897, receipts for amounts exceeding 100 francs were subject 
to a tax of 10 centimes. This tax is now raised to 20 centimes for amounts 
exceeding francs up to 10,000 francs and for receipts not showing 
the amount, and 30 centimes for amounts of 10,000 francs. 

Advertisements to the public which were subject to a duty of 5 cent¬ 
imes, whatever their size, are now subject to a duty of 5 centimes when 
their dimensions do not exceed 50 square decimetres. In excess of these 
(hmensions they are subject to a tax of 10 centimes. 

The stamp duty on bills of exchange up to 200 francs is fixed at 10 
centimes if they are not at more than six months' date and at 20 centimes 
if they mature later or if they are blank. 

AH mortgage certificates must be made out on paper bearing a spe- 
dd stamp of 2,40 
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For the first examination of the journal, of the stock book (art. 23 
of the Commercial Code) and of the books kept by the managers of so¬ 
cieties, a fixed tax of 2.40 frs. is payable. In the entry on the register 
of commercial societies, according to articles 90 and 91 of the comniercial 
code (i), there will be imposed a fixed tax of 5 francs per society of collect¬ 
ive title or in simple commandite and a tax of 10 francs per society in comman¬ 
dite limited by shares or limited liability societies. 

These are the provisions of greatest interest for us. Execution of 
the law is provided for by Regulations approved by the Royal Decree of 
nth. June, 1911 and also by the instructions of the Minister of Finance, 
of 30th. June. 


(i) Articles 90 and 91 of the Commercial Code establish that an abstract of the deed of 
constitution of the societies of collective title or in simple commandite, and of the deed of constit¬ 
ution and the rules of societies in commandite limited by shares, and limited liability societies, 
must be deposited within fifteen days with the registrar of the court to be entered in the special 
register of the societies. 
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Miscellaneous Information. 


I. Present Conditions of tfie Sheep and Wool industries in Italy 
and the Proposals lor their Improvement. 


Sources .* 

Acts of the Commission instructed to study the Production of and Trade in Wool in Italy, 
vol. I. Institutions of the Commission, Report and Minutes. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Industry and Commerce, Rome, Civelli, 1911. 

By virtue of the Royal Decree of ist. August, 1907, a Commission 
was appointed at the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, 
to study the present conditions of the production of and trade in natural 
wool in Italy and, if need be, to propose measures adapted to the cond¬ 
itions 

After the completion of the labours of the Commission, the President, 
the Hon. Marquis Raffaele Cappelli, presented a report to the Minister 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce upon the studies made. We 
reproduce from this report certain statistical data, information and pro¬ 
posals, in connection with the sheep and wool industries in Italy. First 
of all, the report reveals a quite new fact brought out in the last general 
livestock census returns (19th. March, 1908), that is to say, that, contrary 
to the general opinion, sheep, far from diminishing un number in Italy 
have increased by about 29 %. In fact, in 1908 there were 11,162,926 
head against 8,596,108 shown in the last preceding census of 1881. Sheep¬ 
breeding predominates not only in Tuscany, but also in the South and in 
the islands, above all, in Sardinia. In absolute number of sheep the regions 
of the Mediterranean South and of Sardinia come first with 1.8 million 
head,jeach. Then come Eatium, with 1.2 million, and Tuscany with 1.1. 
Rdativdy to area and population, Eutium shews the highest figures, 
101.04 sheep per $q. Jan. and 93.9 per 100 inhabitants and next to it 
comes Sardinia mth 77.84 head per sq. km., and 220.61 per 100 inhabit- 
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ants. In this respect these regions leave all the others far behind. 
The increasing number of sheep raised, remarks the Hon. Marquis Cap- 
pelli in his report, bears eloquent testimony to the fact that in Italy 
sheep farming, in spite of the numerous difficulties impeding it, notorious 
difficulties which we shall not mention here, continues to be comparatively 
prosperous. Such conditions did not prevent the Commission from study¬ 
ing the most effectual means for its improvement. The principal en¬ 
quiry regarded the improvement of the class of sheep capable of providing 
the wool required for the national industry. A member of the Commiss¬ 
ion, the Hon. Signor Bona, suggested crossing and selection when necess¬ 
ary. In the next meeting of 25th. June, the Commission approved a 
resolution in which desire was expressed for livestock improvement 
establishments in the districts where the need for them was felt and chiefly 
in Latium and Central Italy. This resolution also recommended the 
founding of a national sheep establishment in Tatium where trial might 
be made of breeding stock of various kinds. This desire was realised 
in the law of 17th. July, 1910, 491, providing for the foundation of a 

livestock improvement establishment in I/atium, assisted by the State, 
the Province and the Commune. 

Another important subject of study was that of the organization 
of the natural wool trade. The sheep fanner members of the Commission 
were in fact unanimous in recognising the difficulties now hampering this 
trade and expressing the desire that attempt should be made to eliminate 
the intermediaries not indispensable, by bringing the farmers and indus¬ 
trialstogether for their mutual advantage. 

The Commission, considering that in this case, State intervention 
could only be indirect, concluded by expressing the desire that the State 
should encourage the foundation and work of co-operative societies among 
the producers, for the foundation of general warehouses, with wool markets 
in connection wih them. 

It also specified the means by which the action of the State should 
manifest itself, that is to say, by credit placed at the disposal of the above 
co-operative societies, when they can show a capital of at least 200,000 frs., 
credit to. the members under the form of advances on the certificates of 
deposit delivered for wool placed in the general warehouses; exemption 
from taxation to the societies for ten years, whether on their shares or 
on their bonds (i). A commencement has already been made for the real¬ 
isation of this desire ; in fact, in the bill presented by the former Minister 
of Agriculture, the Hon. Signor Raineri in the Chamber of Deputies, 

' ' , ' ' ' <« 

(i) Model rules were drafted by the competent office of the Bepartmeht of Agricul^ 
tore, for a national co-operative society to be organised among the wool producers, ns 
well'as: regulations forihe market iU' cohrse of installatiou, ' ‘ ^ 
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coataiiiing measures for the development and the protection of the national 
livestock production (i), the third article lays down that .the Depart¬ 
ment should encourage and give pecuniary aid for the foundation and 
working of consortiums and co-operative societies among producers, for 
the purpose of founding general warehouses and for trading in wool in 
markets connected with them/' 

The President of the Commission, the Hon. Marquis Cappelli, in his 
report, further called -the Minister's attention to the necessity of installing 
sheep farms which should leave nothing to be desired and of seeing that the 
sheep are fed on scientific principles, a condition essential for their life 
and yield. Next he dealt with two other important matters in connec¬ 
tion with the wool trade, namely, the question of the customs tax on wool 
and manufactured woollen goods, and that of the railway transport of 
sheep and uncombed and unwashed wool. On the first point, the prin¬ 
ciple of the free admission of uncombed wool was reaffirmed, and with 
regard to manufactured wool the report concluded by asserting the necess¬ 
ity of especially protecting certain articles of national production. On 
the second subject the following were the conclusions come to in the re^ 
port: 

1. that some differences between certain railway lines must be 
got rid of; 

2. that for railway purposes combed wool should be considered 
as uncombed; 

3. that the principles in vigour with regard to the volume of wool 
should be modified. 

On the subject of the wool industry properly so-called, the report 
of the Hon. Signor Bona gives the following statistics : 

The national production of woollen tissues, which in 1866 was only 
12.5 million kilogrammes of about 74 million francs value, rose in 1908 
to 31,9 million kilogrammes, of about 250 million francs value. During 
this period the importation of foreign wools has increased almost threefold, 
from 3.5 million kilogrammes in 1866 to 8.6 in 1908. 

Between 1876 and 1908 the number of spindles increased from 
248,249 to 489,786; that of the machine looms from 2,571 to 10,567; that 
of the workmen engaged in the industry was 24,930 in 1876 and 38,000 
in 1908., 

In view of so satisfactory a state of things, the Commission only ex¬ 
pressed one desire in behalf of this industry, in favour of professional 
edacaton, that is to say that in imitation of the Brussels superior textile 
school, which turns out engineers, specialists in the weaving art, a Nation¬ 
al Eolyt^dmic School should be instituted, with a special department 


(i) See Bulletin of Economic and SodaJ Intelligence, n®. 5 of 31st Itoy, 19x1, page 265^ 
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for the preparation of these engineers, with the twofold object of preparing 
managers for the factories and masters for the professional tejctile schools. 

2. — An Official Enquiry into the High Cost of Provisions. — The Min¬ 
ister of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, the Hon. Francesco Nitti, 
desirous of collecting positive data in order to judge of the causes that 
have determined the rise in price of provisions, recently, by special 
order, instructed the General Management of Statistics and labour 
to carry out an enquiry in connection with the subject. 

The present period of economic life, writes the Minister in the circular 
containing his instructions, is characterised by a general rise in prices, 
not limited to certain goods nor to certain countries; (i) but unanimity 
of opinion is exhausted in this general statement and the most various 
hypotheses as to the bearing and causes of the phenomenon, as well as 
manifold measures and remedies have been suggested. The state of public 
opinion is not without danger, especially when due to the real discomfort 
felt by numerous classes of the population, whom the rapid industrial pro¬ 
gress had habituated to an almost constant improvement in the condition 
of their existence and who do not intend to renounce the new needs to which 
they have become accustomed under favourable circumstances. 

The fermentation of ancient prejudices and new requirements, contin¬ 
ues the Minister, may lead to mistake and even grave error. It is then 
necessary to get a clear idea of the facts, so that their nature and their 
causes may not be misunderstood, and that the mass may become resigned 
to the inevitable, and struggle according to knowledge wherever there 
is hope of a remedy. For all that, we must have complete and accurate 
statistics of the changes in wholesale and retail prices and the variations 
of incomes, especially of wages which form the income of by far the most 
numerous class, in which the rise in price of the necessities of life is most 
painfully felt. It is not enough to affirm in principle the existence and the 
direction of the variations in price; it is not enough to know in a summary 
way the goods or the groups of goods specially subject to these variations ; 

(i) In Germany, in Austria, in France, in Great Britain, in Hungary, and in Swite- 
erland, it is matter of public notoriety, how tbe increasing cost of the necessities of 
life is deplored. And everywliere constant research is being made, with a view to finding 
out the cause of th% rise and attempting to find remedies for it. The Bulletin of l^ononfic 
and Social Intelligence has already occupied itself with this problern in rdation to pertain 
of the above countries. On the subject of the high price of meat in Germany, see Bull^ 
etin No. 3, 31st May, i^ii. p. 243, and for Italy, the same number, p. 365. Witlf 
regard to' the^ high price of provisions in France, see Bulletin 6f 3ist"October, xgii. p., 
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but we want a true quantitative appreciation, accurate and reliable, since 
it is only upon this that the positive action of individuals and public ad- 
iiiinistratioiis can with certainty be based. After having observed that 
the problem is an international one, and that, consequently, the collection 
and comparison of the data for the various countries may and must be 
carried out by international agreement, the Hon. Signor Nitti showed 
however, that the preparation of the data can only be a national work, 
and that it is the duty of every country to undertake it with the utmost 
care. 

(Summarised from the letter of lustnictions of the Minister of Agriculture, the Hon. 
F. Nitti, to the General Manager of Statistics and labour). 

iK * 

3. —The Institiitioi! of an Advisory CoHnnission tor Agricsiltisral Industries. — 
Seeing the necessity of encouraging the development and improvement 
of the national agricultural industries, giving them a direction correspond¬ 
ing better with technical requirements in the scientific preparation and 
transformation of the produce of the soil; seeing also the advantage, in 
conformity with the resolutions passed in Parliament, and by agricultural 
congresses and associations, of ensuring a single direction for the service 
for the repression of frauds, with a view to the more effectual protection 
of agricultural produce, on the 30th. November, 1911, a Royal Decree 
instituted an advisory commission at the Agricultural Department to study 
and give advice on the methods for intensifying as far as possible the pro¬ 
duction of the above industries and preserving the trade in their products 
from fraud. 

The commission, which is to meet in ordinary session at least once a 
year, is composed of sixteen members. Fourteen of these are appointed 
by Royal Decree and their term of office is for three years ; the two other 
members are the General Managers of Agriculture and of Forestry. 

The president of the Commission is the Minister, who may also inter¬ 
vene at the meetings of the persons specially competent in each subject, 
or representing the regions concerned. 

The deliberaLums are passed by a majority of votes, and in cases 
of equal division, tlic President has the casting vote. 

(Summarised from the Jloyai Decree of 30th. November, 1911, N® 1,327., instituting 
the above Commisrion, In the Gau 0 a UffidaU M jRegm d"Italia, N® 298, of 23rd. 
December, 1911). 

* * 

^ Prize Cofflpetiioos Published by the Agricultural Department. — 
iMie C^neral Management of .Ag;riculture has recently advertised _ 
three large prize competitions. The first was authorized by Decree of . 
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I2tli. September, 1911, and is open to the communes, societies, landown¬ 
ers, tenants on long lease and farmers of Umbria, who, on the cultivated 
hill sides not coming within the terms of the law on the Forestry Do¬ 
main* (i) carry out hydraulic works for reducing the inclination of the slope. 
As prizes 5 silver medals are offered, each entitling the holder to the sum 
of 1,000 francs, and ii bronze medals each giving right to 500 francs, 
as well as four other silver and eight other bronze medals, for competitors, 
whose works, though well deserving of consideration, do not, in the opin¬ 
ion of the judges, merit a reward in money. 

The second competition, authorized by decree of 9th. November, 1911, 
is open to proprietors of rural estates in the provinces of Calabria, who 
have, in the period between ist. July, 1910 and December 31st., 1911, built 
metayers' houses, answering certain conditions we shall not here particul¬ 
arise. The prize is a sum of money not to exceed the fourth of the real 
cost of the buildings, and in no case to exceed the amount of 1,500 frs. 
Preference will be given in distributing the prizes: (a) to houses pro¬ 
vided with a stable and a dtinghole or rooms adapted to the preparation 
and preservation of farm produce and the best utilisation of this produce 
in accessory industries; (b) houses built in depopulated localities that may 
contribute to progressive repeopling and to the economic restoration of 
uncultivated land ; (c) houses built by small landowners in very humble 
circumstances. 

The third competition was opened by decree of 22nd. November, 
1911, among the landowners, tenants on long lease and tenant farmers 
of the Roman Campagna, who, independently or united in consortiums, 
after the above date, render their land wholly or partially irrigable by means 
of new works of derivation or supply of water, over an area of not less than 
two hectares, while scientifically disposing and cultivating the land. Prizes 
are offered of from 100 to 200 francs per hectare of land rendered irrigable 
according to the importance of the work accomplished, the difficulties 
encountered and the expenses sustained. 

Finally, with the intention of encouraging the immigration of farmers 
into the provinces of the South, Sicily, Sardinia, Grosseto and Rome, 
in the year 1907, a Royal Decree of 14th. November, gave the Agricultural 
Department power to offer prizes in money up to the amount of 150 francs 
to metayers' families that had immigrated into these provinces, on condi¬ 
tion of their having come from other provinces of the Kingdom than 
those whither it was intended to direct immigration 


(i) See Bulletin of Economic and Social 
p^e 23 y. V. . . . 


Intelligence; ofA'rst. July, 'igri, y.,, 
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In consequence of the results obtained, these encouragements have 
been renewed but limited to families that have immigrated within the last 
two years at most. 

(Sumsnarised from the Royal Decrees of June 25th. and September 12th., 1911 and the 
Ministerial Orders of November 9th. and 22nd). 


5. —Tbe Order of Knights of Agricaltiiral, industrial and Commercial Merit. 
— The Royal Decree of October 15th., 1911 introduced some changes 
in the order of Knights of Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial Merit, 
founded in igoi. By the new provisions this order is intended as a reward 
to citizens who have acquired special merit: 

[a] in agricultre, by settlement of uncultivated land, works of irrig¬ 
ation, or reclamation, or regulation of water courses, introduction of new 
kinds of cultivation, or notable improvements in the processes of produc¬ 
tion, reafforestation of mountain lands, or finally by the adoption of meas¬ 
ures suited morally and economically to improve the conditions of the 
agricultural classes. 

(&) in industry, by installation or transformation of factories, by 
industrial discoveries or inventions of notable practical importance, the 
application of noteworthy technical improvements, the more effectual 
utiHsaton of motor force or raw material. Finally, this decoration is also 
intended for persons who have contributed to the economic and social 
improvement of the working classes, even by steps for the promotion 
of institutions of thrift and co-operation. 

(c) in commerce, by the opening of new markets for national produce, 
or by a noteworthy development of the exportation of produce in demand 
in foreign cotmtries. 

This reward may also be bestowed upon persons who have formed 
credit institutions adapted to encourage national economics or have given 
them a powerful impulse. The decoration for “ Taboiir Merit may also 
be bestowed on persons who, even as labourers, have, by their collaboration 
contributed efficiently to the said works, productions, undertakings and 
innovations. 

(Summarised form the G»uetta Vfficiale del JRegm d*Italia, Rome, N® 269, iStb. Nov¬ 
ember, 1911). 


6, — The .Provincial Commission of the Miian Humane Society for Uvestodc 
imprbvehtc^t.—The itinerant lecturershi|) and agricultural office of the MilaiU, 
Humane Society, wishing to contribute to the improvement of cattle, have 
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been engaged since April 5th,, 1905 with the assistance of the agricultural 
Department in the formation of a Provincial Commission for livestock Im¬ 
provement. In one of its recent meetings the Commission established 
its new programme of action, as follows ; 

Direct importation of horned cattle for breeding ; formation of cattle 
service stations, their organization and the supervision to be exercised 
over them; oiganization'^pf Alpine pasturage for breeding stock; methodical 
and well ordered organization of shows, prize competitions, lectures, publica¬ 
tions, etc., for making known the most hygienic rules to be observed with 
regard to cattle, and the nourishment to be given to them ; the foundation 
of posts for veterinary surgeons in the consortiums; the institution of 
pedigrees. 

To guarantee the realisation of these manifold ends, the Commission 
will seek to contribute to the expense of purchase of the breeding stock: 
grant yearly subventions to the public service stations ; help in the form¬ 
ation of breeders’ consortiums for Alpine pasturage; compete with the 
provincial agricultural institutions in offering prizes at exhibitions and 
shows ; and, finally, arrange for series of lectures to the staff of the cattle 
stalls, breeders and others on the chief points of veterinary hygiene, 
medicine and livestock improvement. 

(Summariaed from tlie BoUettino delVAgricoUnra. Milan, 33, 1912). 


7. — The Fifth Beemasters’ Coagress* — This National Congress was 
held in Rome from the 15th. to the 17th. of September. Amongst other 
subjects discussed, that of Beekeeping Legislation is well worthy of men¬ 
tion. The members of the Congress unanimously agreed to the following 
articles: 

Art. I. Beekeeping is by its nature connected with land property 
and is exempt from income tax. 

When the beemaster does not pay land tax or carries on his industry 
as a migratory business and possesses more than 50 hives, his beekeeping 
is considered as industrial. In that case the tax shall be based on a fixed 
amount for each hive over the 50. 

Art. 2. In case the bees of an apiary placed in the neighbourliood 
of a public road or a private property are a constant nuisance, the compet¬ 
ent authority may order the beekeeper, at his choice, either to remove 
the hives to a distance of 15 metres from the road or the private property, 
or to put up a screen to raise the flight of the bees to a height of three 
metres. 

Art. 3, The present provincial bee stations shall be sup;^ressed 
^nd in their place shall be instituted regional bee stations as required. 


14 
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The managet of the bee station shall remain in charge for five years. 
It shall be his duty to advance and extend beekeeping by means of lec¬ 
tures and lessons, to inspect the hives, give advice to the beemasters, 
and refer them to the competent authorities. 

The manager, in return for payment to be fixed by the provinces con¬ 
cerned, aided by the Government, must provide for the building to serve 
as bee station as well as for all the expenses its installation and working 
shall demand. The appointment of the manager shall rest with the pre¬ 
sident or presidents of the provincial '' deputations'' concerned, and he 
shall be selected from among three candidates proposed by the beemasters. 
The limits of the beekeeping regions shall be fixed by the provincial de¬ 
putation or '' deputations on the advice of the local beemasters. 

Art. 4. Regular beekeeping courses shall be organized in the higher 
agricultural schools. 

Art. 5. At the Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce 
an inspection office shall be founded to provide for the sanitary beekeeping 
service, to make all scientific experiments, as well as studies upon the bees 
in a model apiary, to co-ordinate the work of the beekeeping observers, 
to collect and publish all scientific data and statistics upon beekeeping. 

With relation to the subject: Beekeeping Statistics, a resolution was 
passed in favour of annual statistics of the hives and their produce. As 
to Italian Beekeeping in its Regional Characteristics, a report was presented 
in which the writer engaged to collect the most important data on the vaiions 
local characteristics of beekeeping. 

The Congress then gave the committee of organization instructions 
to present the resolutions passed to the Minister of Agriculture. Naples 
has been chosen for the seat of the sixth Congress to be held in 1914. 

{Summarised from the Economista d'Italia, Rome, N“ 241, idtb. Septembeir, 1911; the 
Tfibma, Rome, a6o, September i8th., 1911), 


8. — Resolutions Passed at the National Congress of the Milk Industry. — 
The National Congress of the Milk Industry was held at Turin in the 
beginning of October, the Hon. Giovanni Raineri in the chair, the Hon. 
Francesco Nitti, Minister of Agriculture, adhering. The organization of 
this Congress is due to the National Union of Co-operative Dairies, with 
headquarters at Piacenza. Among the subjects discussed at the congress, 
that introduced by Di. V. Bertozzi in favour of a special law for the milk 
trade has a special interest for us. In relation to it the meeting passed a 
resolution expressing the desire that the laws be appHed with the greatest 
seventy and calHng for legal provisions, where experience has shown the 
asuigicfeilcy of those in force, in. order efficaciously to regulate the milk 
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production and trade, under its various aspects, liygienic, economic 
and social/' conformably with the most modern principles of chemistry 
and hygiene. 

Another subject of special importance in the present conditions of the 
milk industry, which urgently demanded the attention of the congress, 
was that dealt with by Dr. Azio Cerlini, Secretary of the National Union 
of Co-operative Dairies, namely : '' The Milk Markets and the Civil So¬ 
cieties for Cheesemaking." In connection with this subject the following 
resolution was passed: 

“ The Congress considering that the extension of Producers' Associations 
for the collective sale of milk for industrial purposes is not always useful, 
whilst these associations damage the normal milk trade and, above all, 
indirectly injure the production itself, recognizes that before all things 
the co-operative form is to be advised for the treatment of milk and invites 
the Itinerant Agricultural Tecturerships and other institutions concerned 
with agricultural organization to direct their action towards this object, 
consequently leaving the trade in the raw material to be carried on norm¬ 
ally by the milk producers and the '‘industrials'' treating it, according 
to the market rates for dairy produce, under the supervision, if possible, 
of delegates of the classes concerned. " 

(Summarised from: II Cas^ificio Moderno, Organ of tlie National Union of Co-operative 
Dairies. Piacenza, N* ar, November ist., 1911 and N*^ 3, February 1st., 1912. 


9. — Resolutions on the High Price of Food passed at the 6th* Congress of 
Economic Societies at Turin* — The problem of the High Price of Pood, 
already dealt with in several agricultural congresses, recently formed the 
subject of an important discussion at the Congress of the economic so¬ 
cieties held at Turin from October 21st* to 24th. The opinion of the 
various members who presented reports found expression in the following 
resolutions which were unanimously carried: 

(1) Economy in the transport of food stuffs should be stimulated 
and receive more encouragement and the discussion of the bills laid before 
Parliament on measures relating to livestock improvement (i), as well 
as to irrigation, subjects closely connected with the increase of the national 
agricultural production, should be hastened ; 

(2) The organization of the latter must be aecomplished by the 
diffusion of theoretical and practical instruction among the Italian farmers 
and by the extension of associations inspired by co-operative and mutual 

(I) 'See o'li this subject, the article hi the BaUetlu of Ecauomic ah|,: 
cuce of 31st May, 1911 p. 263. ' 'V 
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principles, in all tlie centres of the Kingdom where they are still wanting, 
on the initiative of the Federation of Agricultural Consortitinis, purchase 
associations, Comizii, and the Federation of Mutual Cattle Societies, with 
the moral support of the itinerant lecturerships. It is, then, for these 
to prepare the technical and economic environment, by the most effica¬ 
cious and extensive diffusion of the scientific principles on which modem 
agriculture and its industrial transformations rest, a diffusion which must 
be accomplished with the assistance of the public authorities, and financial 
assistance from the State and the savings banks, which must advance 
capital on the most favourable terms ; in order that the spirit of solidarity 
and co-operation, associated with the most extensive popular culture, 
may grow and spread among the farmers, so that the maximum limit 
of productiveness of the national soil and the maximum welfare of its 
cultivators may be attained; 

(3) It is advisable to found an association on a wide basis under 
the title of Italian Alimentation League, for starting and popularising 
initiatives of every kind, to improve and cheapen the diet of the Italian 
people. 

(Summarised from the Economia'lRurale, Turin, N® 21, November loth. 1911). 


10. — A National Meeting for the Suppression of Labour Agents. — On 
the I2th. of November a national meeting was held at Genoa on 
the initiative of the General Labour Confederation for the purpose 
of invoking the suppression of private labour agents and of studying the 
problem of labour recruiting. 

Many associations were represented. The conclusions adopted at 
this important meeting were embodied in the two resolutions we repro¬ 
duce here almost in full: 

(a) On Labour Recruiting, in connection with the Syndicate Movement. 

(1) To recommend first of all to the organizations the system of 
class recruiting as an excellent means of arming the proletariate, as the 
result of the conquest of the labourers; eventually to allow the institution 
of mixed bureaux, by means of an understanding between the workmen's 
and masters' syndicates, when the following conditions are accepted; 
tecruiting according to the local labour rates; preference to be reserved 

, for organized labour ; suspension of work during strikes; work only when 
the %upply of local labourers is insufficient to satisfy the demand ; 

(2) To exert pressure on the Government to convert into law the 
bill fox the institution of interregional labour bureaux for agricultural 
and public works; 
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(3) To obtain that the law forbid, without compensation, any form 
of paid recruiting, founding in its place, free public, State or Municipal, 
labour offices in all communes where the necessity is felt and for every 
class of workmen and emplo^^ees. It must be considered that such need 
is not felt when there is in the locality or economic region in question 
a class or mixed bureau, recognised by a lal>our treaty. 

(4) To ask that the Labour Department as soon as possible undertake 
an enquiry into the condition of recruiting in Italy. To invite the local 
organizations to collect the material for the service of the Confederation 
in its propaganda for the suppression of intermediaries. 

(b) On Recruiting in connection with Unemployment. 

(1) To recommend to the organization the development of thrift 
institutions to meet involuntary unemployment, and to Parliament the 
approval of legislative provisions for subventions from the public powers 
to be granted to the thrift institutions in use among the proletariate syndic¬ 
ates ; these institutions to be connected with those for recruiting labour 
by means of regulations as to the limits and the duration of subsidies 
granted to unemployed workmen. 

(2) To urge the State more and more to develop the information 
services as far as concerns the foreign labour markets, by means of bodies 
keeping in constant touch with the national and foreign syndicate organ¬ 
izations : while continuing to abstain from any direct recruiting and insist¬ 
ing that the labour bureaux for emigrants of both sexes — subveiitioned 
by the State, or in any way sanctioned by it — shall base their operations 
from the commencement of the suspension of labour on account of a strike, 
on the consideration of tariffs, and of the liberty of person, conscience 
and organization. 

(3) Until the conditions of proletariate organization within the 
domain of each State and in the sphere of international action permit 
the formation and working of class bureaux for bringing labour force 
from one nation to another, to recommend the Government institutions 
entrusted with the protection of emigration to associate with the represent¬ 
atives of proletariate organization in the exercise of supervision over the 
working of international labour institutes founded aud set working on 
the initiative of industrialism or capital. 

(Summarised from the Confederaxiom del Lavofa, Organ of the General lyafcour Coafed* 
eration, Milan, N® 244, December ist, 191J). 

II.: — Important Farmers’' Meeting at' Codogno to stndy the Matter %f 'Parin 
Leases. — On the i6th. of November, 1911, a meeting was held at Codogno 
on the initiative of the association of landowners and farm managers. 
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with the object of discussing together with the representatives of agri¬ 
culture and of the classes, the practical means for realising the reform of 
the present leases of irrigated farms, a reform studied by the agricultural 
society of I/)mbardy. Prof. Arrigo Serpieri of the Milan Higher School 
of Agriculture, set forth the provisions of the law required, because in 
Lombardy, as in the classic agricultural country, England, the farmer 
is recognised as having, within certain limits and under certain guarantees 
a right to compensation for improvements on the estate. The following 
motion, presented by the writer of the report was cariied unanimously. 

I. The Congress, affirinmg the utility for the classes concerned 
and for the progress of agriculture of introducing into the contracts for lease 
of farms clauses ensuring the farmer compensation in proportion to im¬ 
provements carried out by him on the land leased, affirming that such 
a reform should be encouraged by law, expresses the desire that the deputies 
favourable to the reform take steps or urge the Government to take steps, 
in the above sense, while considering that the legal right to compensation 
must be circumscribed within definite financial limits and restricted to 
improvements recognised as of local utility for good farming, while in¬ 
structing the local institutions, selected for the purpose to fix the finan¬ 
cial limit and the list of the improvements for which compensation is 
due, subject to periodical revision. 

2* The Congress recognising further that the right to compensation 
for agricultural improvements is in principle recognised by Lombard 
customs (Schedules of the fertility of the soil and of kinds of cultivation), 
but that to-day it is applied in ways not always in conformity with modern 
agricultural knowledge, expressed the desire that: 

[a) the Agricultural Department instruct its dependent experiment¬ 
al agricultural institutions to carry out researches in order to establish 
for the various regions of Italy the fundamental data according to which 
the schedules of fertility may be prepared; 

[b) that the Colleges of Engineers in agreement with the agricultural 
institutions of the Lombard region may take the initiative in a revision 
of the methods and tariffs now adopted in the schedules of fertility and 
cultivation; 

[c) that the above colleges study the institution of a permanent 
commission, formed of persons competent in the various branches concerned, 
to advise, and if necessary arbitrate in controversies that may arise with 
regard to the schedules at the end of the lease, and specially the sched¬ 
ules of fertility and cultivation. Before the meeting separated a mo¬ 
tion presented by Advocate Cervi was also passed, warmly recommend¬ 
ing the necessary propaganda for the introduction of the dedred reforms 
in'/'farm: lease contracts. 

(Stuaiapilscd from the Agricoltum Piacmiim 3 Sr® 23, December ist., 1911)* 
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VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Subdivision of Landed Properties in. Various European Countries. 


Under the title, the Repeopling of the Country Districts, Prof. Eugen 
Schwieland, of the University of Vienna, has just published a remarkable 
study in comparative legislation upon subdivision of landed property in the 
Revue d’Economie Politique Paris (January-February, 1912). We repro¬ 
duce the following pages the importance of lohich will escape none of our 
readers, 

§ I. SuhiUvision in Qermany. 

The Prussian law allows the purchase of a small holding by way 
of rent in money or grain. Thus 'poorer farmers get all the necessary 
capital advanced to them; at the same time the new farm is protected 
by the prohibition of its subdivision or its sale to large landowners. 

This “ home settlement'' (establishment of small holdings) is managed 
in West Prussia and the Province of Posen by a Royal Settlement Ofice. 
It buys the lands, subdivides them, and transforms them into small hold¬ 
ings, or lots for artisans or workmen to be paid for in rent. For this pur¬ 
pose 725 million marks has been voted. The settler pays an annual rent 
of 3 % % the estimated value of the lot, or pays the whole amount 
in a lump sum. This colonisation is inspired by the idea of Germanising 
these provinces in view of the opposition of the Poles, and the necessary 
capital was furnished by the State in 1886, 1898 and 1902. The office 
proceeds directly with these settlements and in 1908 was invested with a 
right of compulsory expropriation in order to oppose the efiorts of the 
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Poles, wlio, on their side, bought and colonised the lands of the German 
landlords. Still this violent means has not 3^et been resorted to, as the 
{)iiice has sufficient lands at its disposal. The nieiiace of expropriation, 
however, remains and the Imperial Chancellor, Bethman-Hollweg, in June, 
1911, declared that he would not deviate at all from the course of his 
predecessor, Prince von Billow. 

In the other parts of Prussia, eight General Commissions intervene 
between buyers, sellers and 7 Rentenbanks ; these latter obtain the neces¬ 
sary capital by the issue of land bonds at 3%% 

The seller receives his price from the Bank in 3 % land bonds. 

The buyer pays the bank interest and sinking fund ; he may on the same 
conditions obtain loans on land to build a house or farm buildings. Thus 
small holdings of from 10 to 100 hectares, artisans' allotments of from 
4 to 7 hectares and workmen's gardens of 2 hectares have been formed 
for about a total number of 450,000 hectares. 

Certain departmental administrations, settlement societies of public 
utility to which the State advances loans, and co-operative subdivision 
societies are inspired by the idea of subdividing the land ; and, in addition, 
several speculators buy land estates in order to cut them up for their own 
account. 


§. 2* Subdivision in Great Britain^ 

The Prussian legislation has been outstripped in this respect by British 
legislation. The agricultural crisis affected England more seriously than 
the Continent, for the effect of transatlantic importation was there felt 
at once, and there was no customs protection checking it, Large tracts 
of land were given up to extensive cultivation or even left fallow and many 
agricultural labourers wanted for bread. The army of the unemployed 
increased in the towns and the Irish troubles revealed all the seriousness 
of the agrarian question. Thus — independently of the efforts made in 
Ireland to improve the legal position of the farmers and change them into 
owners of small or average sized property-—it has been sought to create 
in England, Wales and Scotland, small allotments for artisans and small 
agricultural holdings. 

The workmen's allotments were already contemplated in 1819; but 
they were only created to any great extent after the special laws of 1882, 
1887, 1890, 1894 and 1907. 

(any individual forming part of the labouring population) 
mayjdhiui from his parish an allotment of an acre (.4 hectare). The local; 
cotmdfe mhst obt^^ the land for him and, for the purpose, may have re* 
course to e:spropriation; they may subdivide the land, trench it^ drain 
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it, make tlie iiecessary roads, and build a house per allotment. The con¬ 
tract has the advantage of not fixing the labourer to a given place. Already 
in the elections before the last the agricultural labourers demanded the 
extension of their rights to three acres and a cow ; but up to the present 
not more than one acre can be claimed, and not more than 5 (2 hectares) 
obtained. 

The Small Holdings Acts of 1892 and 1907, on the contrary, pro¬ 
vide for the formation of holdings of from i to 50 acres to be given 
as freehold or on lease. The County Council must decide if there is a 
demand for small farms and, if so, must purchase the necessary land; in 
case of inaction on the part of the County Council, the Board of Agri¬ 
culture intervenes. If the County can neither buy nor hire (for from 
14 to 35 years) land on reasonable conditions, it has the right with the 
authorization of the Board of Agriculture to expropriate or forcibly to 
take on lease. The land may also be handed over to co-operative so¬ 
cieties which sublet it to their members and the formation of these co¬ 
operative farms is encouraged by State subventions. 

The County covers its expenses by means of additional taxes, loans 
and an account at the Bank of England {Small Holdings Account) supplied 
from the State finances. 

Thus, in England peasants and workmen have a right to a farm or 
to landed property. 

The demand has, up to the preesnt, been especially for farms of 
from I to 2 hectares ; the only difficulty is the construction of houses and 
farm buildings; the result is an increase of the County Council expenses 
and therefore of the annual payments due from those concerned. 

The farms sufficient to provide a livelihood are of 2 or 2% hectares, 
where the soil is very light, and fit for intensive cultivation of fruit and 
vegetables; they are of xo hectares in good meadow land, and from 
12 to 15 hectares in ordinary farming conditions. 

The formation of small holdings and allotments may damage the large 
estates subject to expropriation and these may not be sufficiently compen¬ 
sated. Often the buildings, barns and stables, the system of cultivation 
or of livestock improvement enployed, must be completely changed after 
the expropriation of a part of the estate and sometimes that part of the 
property which is not bought is considerably depreciated in value. These 
are thd consequences of compulsory expropriation in default of a volunt¬ 
ary transfer of the lots which the proprietors' own interest might have 
inspired. 

This method of settlement has, however, arrested the emigration* of 
the peasants. But as the settlers prefer to hire, there is a frequent change 
of occupiers, detrimental to the land. Generally, those kinds of cultiv¬ 
ation are extending for which small holdings are better adapted than large 
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estatevS ; for example, early vegetables, new potatoes, strawberries and 
flowers. 


§ 3. Subdivision in the Seatidinaviati Countries. 


Ill the Scandinavian countries tlie State lias also been led to intervene 
to keep tke country for rural labourers. Denmark is especially remark¬ 
able in this respect. We find there first of all a society of public utitity, 
the Hedesdskab, which aided by State subventions clears and replants 
the Jutland moors with forests. 

In the second place it has been desired to found a class of permanent 
agricultural labourers, socially related to the peasant farmers, with interest 
in the rural commune and constitutinig an active element in it. Peasant 
property should fix the labourers to the soil, even in case of a greater rise 
in industrial wages, and should counterbalance the attractions of the 
towns, where there is a larger life. By it also the season immigration of 
foreign labourers may be avoided, as that may, by an influx of large num¬ 
bers of uncultivated workmen,damage the position of the national labourers, 
and consequently entail regrettable social consequences. The law of 24th, 
March, 1899 was thus inspired by democratic intentions; it is the work 
of the strong peasant party, opposed to socialist influence, which in this 
agricultural State of Denmark is trying to reinforce the position of the 
peasants. The first law was extended, on the 22nd. April, 1904, to in¬ 
clude horticultural labourers and brickmakers as well as the artisans 
of the flat country, and renewed on the 30th. April, 1909. 

In each department there is a commission for the establishment of 
State Cottages {Staats husmaend) ; it is composed of three persons, one of 
them being a peasant proprietor. The acquisition of the neceSvSary land 
becomes the business of the communes, when the person who wishes to 
acqurie a small holding cannot succeed in buying it directly. Each hold¬ 
ing is at least a hectare in size ; only ^/loth of the total value, including 
buildings, cattle and implements, is paid up, and the State assumes the 
financial risk of the ^/^^ths. For the first five years of the loan, there is 
no sinking fund ; the payment of the interest begins at once, but the rate 
is only 3 % ; so that the State thus assumes a permanent burden, for this 
contribution does not cover the interest it has itself to pay on the loans 
it contracts. After the lapse of five years, the small holder pays 3.4 % in 
interest and sinking fund amounts and, as soon as two fifths of the loan 
are»repaid, 4%. The property must remain agricultural and cannot 
be subdivided nor united with other land. The widow of the holder may 
enter, as his substitute, into relations with the State bank, and as a heritage 
the land may pass to one of the children. 
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Ill this kind of loan, between 1909 and 1914, the State may invest 
tip to four million crowns a year. (The Danish crown is worth 1.38 fr.) 
From 1900 up to the 31st. March, 1910, the vState granted nearly 5,000 
loans amounting to 21% million croiyns. The good progress made by 
these settlements is proved, especially by the great increase of cattle. 
On an average, the owner of a holding does 155 days, work for other 
landowners. But if he does not go himself to work, the labour of his family 
can be counted on. Generally, these subdivisions are made on the more 
remote and consequently insufficiently cultivated lands, in part on virgin 
soil, and in the greatest number of cases the land is considerably improved. 

Finally, a law of 6th. April, 1906, which it is the province of the finan¬ 
cial department to apply, places within a term of five years the amount 
of a million at the disposal of societies for the subdivision of medium sized 
properties. This sum is granted to them on. second mortgage at 3 %. 

Norway passed a law on rural settlements on 9th. June, 1903. The 
object was to arrest the emigration to North America and to check the 
exodus to the towns. With this object, a Settlement Bank wzs founded; 
it gives loans to persons who possess no more than 1,500 crowns (crown = 
1.38 fr.), for the acquisition of small holdings of from % to 2 hectares 
and will clear the land for them or purchase fields already cultivated. 
The rural communes may, besides, borrow in order to purchase lands and 
establish workmen's dwellings. The loan for purchase of fields may amount 
to ^/loths. of their value and a maximum of 3,000 crowns, the loan 
for buildings to 1,500 crowns in the country and 2,000 in the towns. The 
repayment of the debt begins at the end of five years for the small, loans 
for land, at the end of two years for building loans and lasts in the first 
case 42 and in the second 28 years. In seven years this Bank has lent 
10% million crowns for land and 9 million for builings. 

In Norway, as in Denmark, the success will depend in part on the cap¬ 
acity of the “ colonists otherwise the State will not recover the amounts 
advanced by it. 

Sweden followed these examples in the law of 17th. June, 1904 and 
between 1905 and 1909 lent 10.8 million crowns for home settlements; 
even before State lands had been subdivided. Now a fund has been cre¬ 
ated to encourage home settlements, to be formed of annual amounts of 
5 million crowns. The maximum value of the farm land is (1^ future 
6,000), of the house, 3,000 crowns. The loans are made through associa¬ 
tions and societies which are institutes for the settlements; they may amount 
to ths. of the value of the land, and 3/^ ths. that of the buildings ; the 
interest is 3.1 %, sinking fund 2.4 % (total 5.5 %). ^ 

Requests for loans for purchase of fields are most frequent. Work¬ 
men and others of small means, at least twenty one years old, are admitted 
to the privileges. 
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§ 4 . Stthdivisiou in Itelgium, Holland, Spain and France. 

Belgium, especially the Flemish part, is a country of small holdings. 
On many occasions the transfer and mortgage dues for small holdings of 
a value of less than 10,000 francs have been reduced. The small propri¬ 
etors have many children who are occupied in industry or who emigrate, 
as season labourers to work in the periods of agricultural occupation on 
the large estates. 

Holland is anxious about the position of the agricultural labourers. 
A Royal Commission discussed the matter in 1906 and proposed the inter¬ 
vention of the State. A law is being prepared to grant subsidies for home 
settlements of agricultural labourers, and then for the foundation of new 
peasant holdings, 

Spain voted provisions of this character in 1907 and 1908. It is 
intended first of aU to settle the uncultivated State and Communal lands 
and in addition to subdivide private property. Agriculture and Re¬ 
afforestation will be supervised and the settlers must be afiiliated to co¬ 
operative societies for purchase and sale. The State contributes 20 % 
towards the expenses of organization, with a maximum of 1,500 pesetas. 
At the end of 5 years the settler becomes owner of the property, five years 
later he can resell it. i % million pesetas have been assigned for this purpose. 

In France, the State, in conformity with the law of April loth., 1908 
on small holdings and cheap Dwelling Houses, facilitates the purchase 
of land, gardens or small dwellings, granting loans at 2 %, when the value 
of the real estate does not exceed 1,200 francs. The necessary amounts, 
up to 100 million, are derived from a State fund and are appropriated to 
their purpose by societies of public utility, at this moment ii in number. 

Compulsory life insurance guarantees these societies in case of the 
borrower’s death and permits of the bequest to heirs of land that has 
been completely paid for. 

Similarly the laws of 12th. July,. 1909 on homesteads and 19th. March, 
1910 on long term agricultural credit, facilitate the constitution, acquis¬ 
ition and maintenance of small farms. The law of 12th. April, 1906 
already favoured cheap dwelling houses, 

§ 5. Subdivision in Russia, 

Russia has been occupied with the niatter”of home settlements since 
1884, ^ necessary consequence of the enfranchisement of the peasants. 

On the one hand, the peasants who had insufficient land had to have some 
possibility of enlarging their holdings; on the other, the large estates, 
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very much encumbered, had to have the resource of reducing their debts 
by the sale of land. The State founded two Agrarian Banks : the Nobles’ 
Bank and in 1882 the Peasants’ Bank. The Nobles’ Bank granted the 
landowners mortgages for small sums and thus impeded any tendency to 
selfhelp and economy. The Peasants’ Bank had to grant loans on mortgage 
to the communes, associations and peasant landowners and thus increase 
the insufficient small and medium holdings. 

In the troubles following the unfortunate war with Japan, the Govern¬ 
ment decided on extending peasant property. Consequently, the burdens 
remaining after the enfranchisement of the serfs (1863) were suppressed, 
and the Peasants, Bank was charged to buy and subdivide large estates; 
in 1906 a part of the Court lands was transferred to it. A new right of 
primogeniture was established and the transformation of the mir into 
private property encouraged. Agrarian commissions were also charged to 
encourage the exchange and restriping of the peasants' lands, while aiding 
the transition from the village to the separate dwelling and the well 
rounded off farm. 

In 1906 and 1907 the Peasants’ Bank showed great activity; it bought 
in round numbers 3 million deciatines (hectares) of land and lent 165 
million roubles on mortgage. After 1908, and the return of tranquillity, 
the Bank was less active. In the middle of 1910 it had 5 % million hectares 
of land valued at 482 million roubles and had sold million hectares 
for an amount of 182 million roubles.' The buyers pay a twentieth part 
of the amount in cash. 

In round numbers, three fourths of the sales were made to associa¬ 
tions, one fourth to communes and only 2 % personally to the peasants. 

The Peasants’ Bank further granted loans on land bought by the 
pesants without its intervention, so extinguishing the private mortgages 
of the sellers and replacing them by its own loans. At the end of 1908 
it had granted 70,000 of these loans, amounting to 670 million roubles. 

Altogether in the middle of 1910, the loans amounted to 905 34 million 
roubles distributed over 1234 million deciatines. 

The loans and the difficulties of legal proceedings are the reason 
that, in spite of traditions to the contrary, sale of lands to associations 
has also been made in Poland. The members of the association are 
jointly and severally responsible for interests: the managing committee 
eventually undertakes the sale of useless furniture and sequestrates the 
land. 

Complaint is made of bad cultivation and of dissensions within the as¬ 
sociations. * 

The Bank bonds bear interest of from 5 to 6 % ; the repayments are 
calculated at 7 % and are generally made under favourable conditions; 
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defaulting debtors’ estates are subject to sequestration and then return 
in. large part into the hands of the Bank. 

Independently of these efforts, Russia, as we know, is effecting exten¬ 
sive colonisation in Siberia. 


§ 6. SttlHlivision in Other Parts of Europe . 


In Roumania, home settlements followed the emancipation of the serfs; 
in Italy, Signor Luzzatti’s Ministry prepared a bill in favour of small hold¬ 
ings ; Austria has promulgated similar laws for Galicia and Bukowina; 
Hungary, in its turn, has prepared a similar bill after experience of the 
inefhcacy of a previous law of 1894 ; and Greece is occupied with the same 
question. 
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THE IITEKIATIOIAL IlSflTUTE OF AGMICULTUME 


Tlie liiternational Institute of Agricultuxe was established under 
the International Treaty of June 7tli, 1905, which was ratified by 40 
Governments, Ten other Governments have since adhered to the 
Institute. 

It is a Government Institution 111 vv^hicli each Country is 
represented by delegates. The Institute is composed of a General 
xissembly and a Permanent Committee. 

The Institute, confining its operations within an international 
sphere, shall: 

a) Collect, study, and publish as promptly as possible statis¬ 
tical, technical, or economic information concerning farming, vegetable 
and animal products, the commerce in agricultural products, and 
the prices prevailing in the various markets; 

b) Communicate to parties interested, also as promptly as 
possible, the above information; 

c) Indicate the wages paid for farm work; 

d) Make known the new diseases of plants which may appeif 
in any part of the world, showing the territories infected, the progress 
of the diseases, and, if possible, the remedies which are effective; 

e) Study questions concerning agricultural co-operation, insur¬ 
ance, and credit in all their aspects; collect and publish information 
which might be useful in the various countries for the organisation of 
works connected with agricultural co-operation, insurance and credit; 

/) Submit to the approval of the Governments, if there is 
occasion for it, measures for the protection of the common interests 
of farmers and for the improvement of their conditions, after having 
utilized all*.the necessary sources of information, such as the wishes 
expressed by international or other agricultural congresses, or by 
congresses of ^ sciences applied to agriculture, or agricultural societies, 
academies, learned bodies, etc. ■ 

, The Institute publishes: a) a Bulletin of Agricultural Statis¬ 
tics; b) a Bulletin of Agricultural Intelligence and Diseases of 
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Plants; c) a Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence; d) a 
Bulletin Bibliographique hebdomadaire (published every Saturday). 

It has also piiblislied a volume on ‘‘The Organkatioa of Agri¬ 
cultural Statistical Services in the Several Countries and a volume 
on “ Statistics of Cultivated Areas and of Vegetable and Animal Pro¬ 
duction ill the Adhering Countries (an Inventory drawn up from 
documents published by Governments), and ‘'Monographs on Agri¬ 
cultural Cooperation in Various Countries {2. Vol) 
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PART I. 


CO-OPERATION AND ASSOCIATION. 
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GERMANY. 

I. CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Official Statistics of the German Co-opei'ative Societies. 


'Sources: 

Preussische Central-Genossenschaftss-Kasse. Mitteilungeii zur deutschen Genossenschaftssta- 
tistak fiir 1909 bearbeitet von Dr. A. Pexersilie [Contributions to the Siaiistics of 
German Co-operation for the Year 1909, collected by Dr. Petersilie). Sonderabdruk aus 
dem XXXVI. Ergangungsheft zur Zeitschrift des Xouiglidi Preussiscben Statisti- 
schen lyandesamtes [Extract from the s^th Supplement of the Bulletin of the Royal Bu¬ 
reau of Prussian Statistics), pages 132 -j- 44, 4to. Berlin, 1911. 


The official statistics of the Co-operative movement in Germany are 
collected every year, under the direction of Prof. Petersilie, by the 
Prussian Central Co-operative Bank. The last volume, recently published, 
contains the data for the Year 1909 : we reproduce here the principal 
items. 

On the 1st January, 1909, there were in the German Empire 28,141 
registered co-operative societies with 4,579,740 members. There was an 
increase in 1908 of 1,278 societies, that is 4.76 % on those of the pre¬ 
vious year, the increase in 1907 had been, on the contrary, 1,150 so¬ 
cieties or 4.47 %. 

When the 28,141 co-operative societies are divided according to their 
juridical form, we find that; 

18,493 were unlimited liability societies; 

157 » societies with unlimited liability to supplementary calls; 

9,491 » limited liability societies. ' 
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The societies were distributed as follows among the various States 
of the German Empire: 

Co-operative Societies 

Prussia. I 5;777 

Bavaria. 4^653 

Saxony.. , . . . 827 

Wiirttemberg. 1,824 

Baden. 1,142 

Hesse.'. 946 

Mecklemburg-Schwerin. 333 

Mecklemburg-Strelitz. 42 

Oldenburg. 308 

Saxe-Weimar. 238 

Brunswick. 417 

Saxe-Meiningen. 151 

Saxe-Altenburg. 74 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 152 

Anhalt. 106 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen. 54 

Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt. 83 

Waldeck. 63 

Reuss, Elder Branch .. 14 

Reuss, Cadet Branch. 34 

Schaumburg-Bippe. 37 

Lippe. 36 

Free Town of Liibeck. 20 

Free Town of Bremen. 22 

Free Town of Hamburg. 84 

Alsace-IyOrraine. 705 

Besides these, there are ii German co-operative societies abroad; 
two in Palestine and 9 in the colony of German South West Africa. 

With regard to the date of their foundation, these societies were 
divided as follows: 

(a) founded before the end of 1866: 613 societies, 375 of unlimited 
liability, 5 with unlimited liability to supplementary calls and 233 of 
limited liability; 

{b) founded between 1867 and the end of 1888; 2,891 societies, 
2,372 of unlimited liability, 18 with unlimited liability to supplementary 
calls an4 5,xoi of limited liability; 

(c) from 1889 to the end of 1894: 4,311 sodeties, 3,410 of unlim¬ 
ited liability, 46 with unlimited liability to supplementary calls, and 
855 of limited liability; 
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(d) from 1895 to the end of 1903-: 12,720 societies; 8,512 of un- 
limited liability, 72 with unlimited liability to supplementary calls, and 
4,136 of limited liability; 

(e) from 1904 to the end of 1908 : 7,606 societies, 3,824 of unlimited 
liability, 16 with unlimited liability to supplementary calls, and 3,766 of 
limited liability. 

Dividing the societies In accordance with their object, we get the 
following results: 

2,045 co-operative credit societies, chiefly urban in character. 

14,596 » » )) y> rural » 

329 professional co-operative societies for the purchase of raw 
material for use in the various trades. 

1,919 co-operative societies for the purchase of|farm requisites. 

169 » )> » » of merchandise. 

269 professional co-operative societies for labour, 393 for thresh¬ 
ing, 27 for steam ploughing, 96 for collective use of 
machines, 82 for distribution of electricity, 8 for distrib¬ 
ution of gas and 107 for that of water. 

14 co-operative societies for the purchase of machinery and 
implements. 

87 professional co-operative warehouses. 

349 agricultural co-operative sale societies, 133 for the sale of 
cattle, 114 for poultry improvement and the sale of eggs, 
88 for the sale of corn, 44 miscellaneous co-operative 
societies for sale. 

146 professional co-operative societies for purchase of raw 
material and co-operative sale. 

288 professional co-operative productive societies. 

3,584 agricultural co-operative productive societies : 3,070 being 
dairies, 194 wine societies, 199 distilleries, 104 societies 
for the sale of fruit and vegetables, 4 slaughter houses 
9 fishermen's societies, 4 forestry societies. 

232 co-operative societies for pasture and improvement of 
cattle. 

2,205 co-operative distributive societies, 

950 co-operative dwelling house societies. 

236 miscellaneous co-operative societies. 

We see therefore that the most widespread co-operative institution 
is that of the credit societies. I^ext in number come the dairies. 

I^t us further observe that the number of societies chiefly rural 
in character is superior to that of those chiefly urban. There are in 
fact, 21,439 of the former type and 6,702 of the latter. 
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Ill 1908 the members of the co-operative societies increased by 
273:^535 5 these 208,918 belonged to societies fomided previously to 
igo8. This increase is 4.85 % of the number of members in 1907. 

The information regarding the societies of more recent foundation 
formed in the course of the year 1908 are especially interesting. These 
are 1,706 societies with a total of 97,103 members, 817 were of unlimited 
liability, 3 of unlimited liability to supplementary calls and 886 of 
limited liability. Thus the tendency to prefer the juridical form of 
limited liability is marked. It may also be seen that the form of so¬ 
cieties with unlimited liability to supplementary calls is resorted to in an 
excessively limited degree in practice. 

Among the new societies 638 were co-operative credit societies, 584 
being principally rural in character. 

Finally, examining into the dissolutions of co-operative societies oc¬ 
curring during the year 1908, we find them 428; of these 104 were credit 
societies and 324 societies of other kinds. 

These dissolutions were pronounced: 

(1) by the general meeting of the society: 

[a) for 93 co-operative credit societies (71 rural); 

(h) for 296 of other character. 

(2) in consequence of failure : 

[а] for 8 co-operative credit societies (2 rural) ; 

(б) for 18 of other character. 

(3) by the Courts, in consequence of the reduction of the number 
of members: 

(^i) for 2 rural co-operative credit societies ; 

ib) for 7 co-operative societies of other character. 

(4) on the expiration of the period fixed for their existence ; for 
I society, not a credit society. 

Besides, 7 co-operative societies were cancelled on the registers as 
they were not working and existed only in name. 

Of the 28,141 co-operative societies considered in the statistical re¬ 
port, 24,404 were members of federations, whilst only 3,737 belonged 
to no federation. 

The central co-operative societies were 117 in number, divided as 
follows : 

64 central co-operative societies (central co-operative banks). 

2 central professional co-operative societies for purchase of 
necessaries. 

^ 20 central co-operative societies for the purchase of farm, requisites. 

. ' '25'central societies for purchase of agricultural produce. 

do2'of these 117 central co-operative societies were affiliated to 
inspecting federations. 
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The central co-operative societies had altogether 23,966 members, 
16,246 co-operative societies, 232 corporations, and 7,488 individual mem¬ 
bers. 

The total amount guaranteed by the liability of the members of the 
central co-operative societies was 325 millions. 

The liability of only one central co-operative society was imlimited. 

Counting also the Central Agricultural lyoan Bank of Germany, which, 
although not of the juridical form of a co-operative society is conducted on 
co-operative principles, we may say that 21,764 co-operative societies, 
with 3,183,783 members, that is 75 % of the total number of co-operative 
societies, are affiliated to the central co-operative societies. 



II. ~ RECKNT NEWS. 


i. State Intervention in regard to Agricultural Organizations. 


Formation of a Federation of the Prussian Chambers of Agriculture under 
the form of a Civil Person in Public Law. — What the Prussian Chambers 
6 i Agriculture, founded by the law of 30th. June, 1908, still required in 
order to serve as semi-official bodies uniting the provincial agricultural 
associations was above all a common central office. 

They had already, in order to regulate other business which they had 
in common, installed an office for the quotation of the price of wheat, a 
commercial office, a credit office, a central office for the utilisation of cattle 
and a principal office for conferences between their presidential offices. 

Some years ago they decided to unite aU these offices in one, under the 
name of the Central Bureau of the Prussian Chambers of Agriculture. In 
contrast to the others, this bureau had not yet any official character. 
It was installed at Berlin, in the same building as the Prussian Landes- 
Oekonomie-KoUegium, the staff of which at first lent its services to the new 
institution. This union caused a certain number of difficulties, due priia- 
dpally to the fact that, the institutions being both private societies, they 
had no legal competency. They could only discharge juridical functions 
in a rather limited degree. Seeing the business of this central office daily 
increased, the Chambers of Agriculture at last decided to found a federation 
of the Prussian Chambers of Agriculture as an institution in public law. 
The approval of the Government was necessary. This was granted by de¬ 
cree dated 30th. October, 1911. Its rules were published on the 17th. No¬ 
vember, 1911, in the Gazette of the German Empire and Kingdom of 
Prussia (Deutscher Reichsanzeiger und KgL Preussischer Staatsanzeiger). 

The following is the text of the constitution of the Federation of the 
Prussian Chambers of Agriculture. We reproduce it in full. 

§ I. The Chambers of Agriculture of East Prussia, West Prussia, 
Pomerania, Brandenburg, Posen, Silesia, Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover 
and Westphalia, of the administrative districts of Cassel and Wiesbaden, 
the Rheas^ish Province, as well as the Hohenzollern Society for Agriculture 
and Industry, are united in a federation to bear the name of Federation 
of the Prussian Chambers of Agriculture/' 
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It is understood tlbat all the passages in these rules referring to the 
Chambers of Agriculture shall apply to the Society mentioned in the first 
paragraph, 

§ 2. The Federation is an institution in public law with headquarters, 
in Berlin. 

§ 3. The object of the Federation is: 

1. to represent all the Chambers of Agriculture in their common 
business; 

2. to perform all acts necessary for the management of such common 
business; 

3. to bear all the expenses that the Chambers of Agriculture are 
obliged to incur in the execution of their business in the Prussian Tandes- 
Oekonomie-Kollegium. 

The Federation may, on condition of its expenses being reimbursed, 
place its services and its employees at the disposal of the State for the con¬ 
duct of such business of the Landes-Oekonomie-Kollegium as is not included 
in the first paragraph of No, 3. 

§ 4. To meet the expenses incurred in the accomplishment of the ob¬ 
jects indicated in § 3., No. 3, and other objects the attainment of which is 
contemplated in these rules, if the other revenue and above all the State 
subventions areinsuffcient, the Chambers of Agrmulture shall pay a contribu¬ 
tion in proportion to the net revenue of the land belonging to their dis- 
tricts and subject to the land tax in conformity with the law on the Chambers 
of Agriculture of date of 3Qth. June, 1894, § 18, paragraph i. This net 
income is that estimated for the land tax. 

The same rules apply similarly to the HohenzoUern Society for Agri¬ 
culture and Industry. The General Meeting (§ 6) must, however, fix the 
proportion of the expenses to be borne by the society. 

In case of measures or services planned, especially by the districts 
of certain definite Chambers of Agriculture, and by others also but in less 
degree, the General Meeting may determine that the resulting expenditure 
shall be distributed among these Chambers in varying proportions, but 
for a decision of this character, the approval of the Minister of Agriculture, 
State Bands and Forests is necessary. 

§5. The executive authorities of the Federation are: ist. the Gen¬ 
eral Meeting (§ 6), 2nd. the President (§ 8) and 3rd. the Federal Committee. 

§ 6. The General Meeting is composed of the presidents of the Cham¬ 
bers of Agriculture or, in default of these, of the vice-presidents. If the 
vice-president cannot attend, the president shall appoint another person 
to snbsititute him. 

The General Meeting is held once a year. Special meetingi, may, 
however, be called when the interests of the Federation require it, or“ 
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wlien at least three Chambers of Agriculture have made written request 
to the president (§ 8). 

Written notice of the General Meetings must be sent to the presidents 
of the Chambers of Agriculture. The first general meeting will be called 
and presided over by the president of the Prussian Landes- Oekonomie- 
Kollegium. 

§ 7. At the General Meeting each Chamber of Agriculture has one vote. 
The general Meeting decides all the business of the federation by a ma¬ 
jority of votes, except that which the provisions in the Rules reserve to the 
president (§ 8) or the federal commission (§ 12). 

The president has the casting vote unless other provision is made in 
the rules (§ 8. par. 2; § 12. par. 2). 

Regulations passed at the federal meeting will contain the special’ 
rules for procedure for the discussions and voting. Up to the present, it 
is the president who determines those to be followed. 

§ 8, The president and vice-president of the Federation shall be ap¬ 
pointed for three years by the General Meeting, which elects them from 
among the presidents of the Chambers of Agriculture. When the votes 
are equally divided, the president shall draw lots. The election pro¬ 
cedure shall be determined by the regulations (§ 7, par. 2), or by the 
president, as long as the regulations are not yet drafted and approved. 

In the case of a first election, the general meeting may reduce the term 
of office to a period of less than three years. 

If the president or vice-president of the Federation cease to be pre¬ 
sidents of a Chamber of Agriculture, they lose at the same time their po¬ 
sition of president or vice-president of the Federation. 

Until the election of a new president, the one in office continues to 
occupy hinself with the business 

The president represents the Federation under all circumstances, 
even in legal suits, He occupies himself with the ordinary administration 
business, assembles and presides over the general meetings and the sess¬ 
ions of the federal commission (§12), prepares the discussions and carries 
out the decisions taken. He is the chief of the employees of the Feder¬ 
ation and has the supervision of all the other persons it employs. 

All acts binding the Federation require the approval of the general 
meeting. In urgent cases, the approval of the commission is sufficient, 

§ 10. In the absence of the president, all his powers devolve on the 
vice-president. 

§11. The president or vice-president shall be authorized to represent 
the Federation with outsiders by authorization of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Fbrests. 

§ X2. The Federal Commission is composed of the president and four 
’Other members, elected, in each case, for a maximum period of three years 
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by the general meeting from among the presidents of the Chambers of 
Agriculture. The president of the Federation is also president of the Com- 
niissioii. The latter then elects a vice-president from among its members- 

The provisions of § 8, par. 2 apply to the elections. A member of the 
comiiiissioii ceases to hold office when no longer president or vice-president 
of a Chamber of Agriculture. If a member of the commission ceases to 
form part thereof previously to the termination of the period for which 
he was to have held office, the appointment of a substitute for the rest 
of the period must be prodceeded with. 

§ 13. It is the president's duty to engage the emplo3"ees of the Feder¬ 
ation. The consent of the general meeting is required in case of a life 
appointment and the grant of pension rights to employees. The approval 
of the commission suffices when it is merely a matter of engaging an officer 
for the Federation. It is only the officer charged with the general business 
management, that is the general secretary, whose appointment must be 
confirmed by the Government. The president is authorized himself 
to engage servants of the Federation who are not officers. 

§ 14. The Federation is placed under the supervision of the Minister 
of Agriculture, State Lands and Forests. 

§ 15. Amendments of the Rules, the dissolution of the Federation, 
and the withdrawal of a Chamber of Agriculture from the Federation must 
be approved in general meeting by a three fourths majority. The deci¬ 
sion taken in such matter must be ratified by the Minister of Agx'iculture, 
State Lands and Forests. 

To appreciate the advance made by the foundation of the Federation 
of the Prussian Chambers of Agriculture, it will suffice to consider that the 
mere fear of having to set aside the Prussian Landes-Oekonomie-Kol- 
legium, which is such a deserving institution, prevented the Chambers 
and the Government from founding this Central Office. And yet in recent 
years it is what the Chambers of Agriculture felt the need of most keenly 
and most ardently desired to see realised. By giving the Federation 
of the Chambers of Agriculture the form of an institution in Common Law, 
the advantage has been realised of providing the Chambers of Agriculture 
for the future with a very suitable central institute, without any prejudice 
thereby to the important functions discharged by the Prussian Landes- 
Oekonomie-Kollegium. 

(Summarised from Mittdlungm der ZentmlstelU der Preussischen Landwirtschaftskamniern 
(Bulletin of the Central Office of the Prussian Chambers of Agriculture), a7th No¬ 
vember, 1911, No, 48; Agrarpolitische Woch&nschriftt 30th November, 1911, No. 48 
(Weekly Political Agricultural Review), Rheinischer Bauer (Rhenish Parmer), 
15th Pecember, rgrr, No. ssi). 
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2. Work of the Federations of the Co-operative Societies. 

‘ I. — Circuktion of the Jotirnals of the Co-operative Federatiotis adhering 
to the National Confederation. — Almost all the co-operative federations 
of a certain importance in Germany have their own journals which serve 
to inform the members on matters of co-operation and to keep them and 
the societies In constant contact with the Federation, the central bank 
and the central co-operative societies. The following table shows the 
numbers of these papers and their subscribers in July, 1911: 


The Journal of the Federation of 


Konigsberg.1898 

Dantzig .1900. 

Berlin.1905 

Berlin (Raiffeisen Federation) 1899 
Stettin (Provincial Federation 

and Dairy Federation) . 1901 

Posen .1903 

Posen (Federation of German 

Co-operative Societies) . 1901 

Breslau.1900 

Breslau (Federation of Rural 

Co-operative Societies) . 1881 
Breslau(Raiffeisen Federation) 1900 

Halle on Saale. . 1901 

Erfurt ..1898 

Munich (Provincial Federation 

and Dairy Federation) . 1896 
Cassel (Raiffeisen Federation) 1895 

P'rankfort on Main.1901 

Bonn.1898 

Cologne ..1897 

Coblentz. 1899 

Munich.1894 

Nuremberg ........ 1899 

lyandati.1893 

Fudwigshafeti.1900 

Dresden .1904 

Karlsruhe . . . .'.1908 

Darmstadt. . 1907 

Rostock . . 1892 

Brunswick ..1906 

Strassburg (Raiffeisen .Feder¬ 
ation).1901 


Number of Copies 


Published 


perfederaief 

society 


‘issue 

'"peT'morith 

members 

5.500 

twice 

X5.I 

9.4 

8,760 

twice 

22.0 

25-5 

4;300 

once 

7.0 

12.9 

12,470 

twice 

21.3 

45-1 

9,000 

twice 

13-3 

16.9 

1,500 

once 

34 

3.7 

9,900 

twice 

32.0 

42.6 

9,000 

once 

10.3 

14-5 

10,500 

twice 

14-7 

33-4 

10,500 

twice 

17.6 

21.4 

4,100 

twice 

3.6 

' 5-7 

14,180 

twice 

27.1 

3 i '5 

6,600 


7-3 

9-3 

31.850 

twice ‘ 

75-6 

61.1 

3.500 

twice 

16.7 

15-0 

2,900 

twice 

6.3 

6.4 

6,100 

once 

8.0 

8.6 

14,900 

twice 

33-5 

25.0 

8,700 

twice 

3-4 

3-8 

7,600 

twice 

14-3 

18.5 

10,000 

once 

23-5 

24.0 

12,500 

twice 

44.6 

36.8 

6,500 

once 

14-5 

25-4 

14,900 

twice 

20.0 

22.6 

5.100 

once 

7.6 

7.2 

2,200 

once 

II.6 

27.1 

7.130 

twice 

36.3 

72.0 

8,000 

twice 

16.5 

14-5 
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The papers of the organizations affiliated to the National Confedera¬ 
tion have therefore a normal issue of 248,190 copies. Every one will'under- • 
stand the importance of such widely circulating papers for the propaganda 
of co-operative ideas. For this reason the National Confederation rightly 
insists on the societies making still greater use of these journals. 

(Suminarised from the Deutsche landwirtschaftUche Genossenschaftspresse of 5th. De¬ 
cember, 19x1, no. 23). 


* :Jc 


2, — The Co«operative Week of the National ^ Federation of German Agri= 
enltnral Co-operative Societies. — The General Committee of the special 
committees of the Central Banks, the central co-operative purchase 
and sale societies, the commissions for the co-operative dairies, for col¬ 
lective purchase of machinery, and for utilisation of cattle, societies which 
are members of the National Federation of German Agricultural Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies, held its meetings at Berlin from the 12th. to the 15th. De¬ 
cember, Herr Haas, Privy Councillor in the Chair. 

The Special Commission of the Central Banks had to deal, amongst 
other things, with the legal organization of the postal cheque service, the 
extension of the cheque service, with the results obtained by the grant 
of exceptional credits, and the intermediary r 61 e of the deposit and con¬ 
signment banks in connection with the land credit institutes- The special 
commission of the central co-operative purchase and sale societies oc¬ 
cupied itself with the chemical examination to which the potassium salts 
supplied by the manufacturers must be subjected, to the conditions of sale 
of nitrate of potash, of the superphosphates, of basic slag and nitrate of 
ammonia. The Commission for the co-operative dairies specially con¬ 
cerned itself with the maimer of balancing the production of milk in 
various districts and the organization of the sale of fresh milk. Finally, the 
commission for the collective purchase of machinery and for the utilisa¬ 
tion of cattle occupied itself with the incentive to be given to the col¬ 
lective purchase of machinery, and the organization and results of the 
central commercial bureaux for the utilisation of cattle. 

The General Commission voted a considerable sum for the expenses 
of the 3rd. International Congress of agricultural co-operative societies 
at Baden and undertook to concern itesdf specially carefully with the ex¬ 
tension of agricultural co-operation. 
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3. Miscellaneous Information. 


Livestock improvemeot Societies in Oermarsy, in I 9 III. — According 
to the statistics published by the German Farmers' Society, in 1910, 474 
new livestock improvement societies adhered to it. On the ist. January, 
1911, 230 horse, 1,582 horned cattle, 8 sheep, 175 pig and 681 goat improve¬ 
ment societies had become members of it. When these are considered v^^itli 
reference to the various States we see that Prussia had most (1,115). Next 
come Bavara (817), Plesse (176), and Baden (iii). Among the Provinces 
of Prussia, Hanover comes first in this connectt'on (239). Then conie 
Schleswig-Holstein (192), Hesse-Nassau (183), Saxony (168) and the 
Rhine Province (146). 

The greatest increase has been among the horned cattle improvement 
societies (121) and with them, in the goat improvement societies (197). 
The number of horse improvement societies has only increased by 12 and 
the sheep societies only by 5. There are only 39 new pig improvement 
societies. The increase in the number of animals registered was 7,285 
horses, 38,774 horned cattle, 3,482 sheep, 3,427 pigs and 16,331 goats. 
Altogether, the registered societies had on January ist., 1911, 63,634 
horses, 398,051 horned cattle, 5,573 sheep, 18,277 pigs and 47,553 goats. 
The largest number of horses, 9,270, were registered in East Prussia; of 
horned cattle, 54,729, in Schleswig-Holstein; of sheep, 4,153, in Branden¬ 
burg ; of pigs and goats, 6,585 and 17,245 respectively in Hanover. 

As to the races of animals registered in the pedigrees (Zuchtbiicher) 
of the society, it is remarked that in the case of sheep, the races of the plain 
predominate more and more; there were altogether 140,209 sheep of races 
inhabiting high altitudes against 257,506 of races of the plain. The horses 
registered in the stud books were divided as follows: 1,618 stallions and 
43,443 mares for riding and draught {deutsche Edelzucht), 687 stallions 
and 17,891 mares were plough horses. Among the sheep, i ram and 20 
ewes were of Hampshire race, and 210 rams and 5,342 ewes of native Ger¬ 
man breed. Of the pigs, 436 boars and 1,848 sows were of an improved 
Stock {deutsche Edelschweine), 75 boars and 324 sows were of unimproved 
native stock, 2,593 boars and 12,650 sows of improved native breeds. The 
goats consisted of 28,939 white she-goats and 1,625 white he-goats, 485 
coloured she-goats and 504 coloured he-goats. 

(Summarised, from Mitteilungm des deutschen Landwirtscha.fts%mUscha.fU BuUettu of the 
Genuan Fermers’ Society. 9th December, 1911, No. 50). 
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CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


New Legislation on Co-operative Societies in Austria. 


SECOND PART. 

Bill for the Foundation of a General Credit Institution 
for the Co-operative Societies. 

Gesetz vom.betreffend die Erriditung dner AUgemelnen Kreditanstalt fiir Er- 

werbs-und Wirtscliaftsgenossenscliaften in dem Heiclasrate vertretenen Konigreicben und 
I^indem. — Regieruugsvojrlage - 827 der Beilagen zu den stenogr. Protokollen des Ab- 
geordnetenhauses. XXI Session 1911 {Law of . . , , , on the Foundation of a Gen¬ 
eral Credit Institute for Co-operaltve Societies m the Kingdoms and Countri&s re¬ 
presented in the Mcichsrath, * Government Bill-Schedule Bay to the Short Hand Reports 
of the Chamber of Deputies. XXIst. Session, igii. 


§ I. Introduction, 

Up to the present the action of the State in favour of the Co-operative 
Movement has been one of indirect intervention, since it has hanited itself 
to the encouragement of the developement of co-operation by means of 
legislative provisions permitting the independent organization of asso¬ 
ciated forces on a firm basis, or by placing on the Estimales considerable 
sums as subventions, as the need occurred. 

The work of the Provincial Administrations has been more'* active 
and in several provinces they have had a decided influence (i). 


{i) Bulletin of Social and Economic InteUigence, Year I, No. i. pp. 114 6! seqq. 
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The attitude^ somewhat of reserve, assumed by the State in abstaining 
from direct intervention was due to two reasons. On the one hand, public 
opinion was still under the influence of the liberal economic doctrines 
and considered any intervention of the State in economic life as injurious, 
on the other hand, the co-operative societies themselves, for a series of 
years, not only did not take advantage of the financial assistance placed 
nt their disposal by the State, but even absolutely rejected it. 

In course of time, however, things changed. Until the credit co¬ 
operative societies of Raiffeisen system assumed their magnificent devel¬ 
opment in the last decade, it was the organizations of Schulze-Delitzsch 
system that played the most conspicuous part in the co-operative move¬ 
ment. It is precisely these that still remain hostile to State Intervention, 
maintaining that the fundamental principle in co-operation must be that 
of self-help. 

The two groups of organizations followed different lines. The large 
majority of those of Schulze-Delitzsch system, passing the limits of 
their sphere of local action, became real banks for the richer classes, 
and developed a tendency to speculation. On the other hand, the Raiff¬ 
eisen organizations applied the co-operative system in its true spirit, 
according to the intention of the founders, uniting in associations the 
poorer elements of the population so as to make them participators 
in the benefits of the organization {credit, collective purchase of requi¬ 
sites, etc.) We know what rich results have been given by the co-operative 
organizations of Raiffeisen type, which include farmers almost exclusively. 
Now while the Schulze-Delitzsch organizations reject all extraneous 
assistance and intervention, the others instead have repeatedly appealed 
to Government for financial support. In fact, experience has shown that 
these associations, in view of the small economic and capitalistic resources 
of their members, cannot by themselves, without recourse to outside assist¬ 
ance, satisfy the requirements of the great mass of the population, who are 
less well off as regards economic organization. 

The Government, considering that the interests of that class of the 
population that most deserves assistance are here at stake, and that the 
Raiffeisen organizations have, from the point of view of national economy, 
an importance far greater than the Schulze-Delitzsch, has thought it 
advisable to chenge its attitude towards co-operation, initiating an 
important direct action in its favour, 

§ 2. Provisions Proposed and their Object, 

The fundamental basis for every form of co-operation is co-operative 
credit, assuming a concrete form in the work of the local co-operative 
credit society. This is principally an association of persons who have 
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need of recourse to credit {Kreditnehmer). And so'evidently the local 
co-operative credit society must seek to encourage not only depositors 
but lenders: its obiect is to obtain credit for its members as cheaply as 
possible. The credit the local societies accord is not only cheap but an¬ 
swers the requirements of healthy economy, in so far as it serves solely for 
productive purposes, is granted in fair measure and its employment is 
subj'ected to a rigorous control, etc. 

The local co-operative credit societies, which are almost all of Raifi- 
eisen type, as far as they exclude any speculative aim and render credit 
accessible not only to persons of small means, but to all who merit it by their 
personal good character, have become institutions of public utility. Tct 
it be added that their work consists, not only in granting credit to members 
but also in facilitating for them the purchase of first requisites and the sale 
of their produce; hence through the medium of the local banks the indi¬ 
vidual producer is brought into contact with the large markets, and may 
realise higher prices, without being constrained to sell to middlemen, who 
profit at his expense. 

The tendency of the local co-operative societies to help the isolated 
individual to attain a higher degree of economic power through the union 
of scattered forces in one single organism has led to a further development 
of co-operative organization, that is, to the institution of superior organisms 
grouping around themselves the various co-operative societies existing 
in one district. These are the Provincial Federations, acting as Central 
Banks (i). 

Up to the present these have developed independently, without suc¬ 
ceeding in organizing themselves in their turn so as to produce a powerful 
credit institute to serve them as Central Bank and possess financial 
resources not inferior to those of the large banks and other non-co-operative 
credit institutes, 

The last stage in the organization of co-operative credit has not there¬ 
fore yet been reached. 


What we have said is essentially true for the co-operative organiza¬ 
tion of the farmers. The productive but poor town population, (artisans, 
small industrials,'' etc.) has remained, on the contrary, far behindhand, 
as far as concerns co-operative organization. 

While the artisans, small contractors, small dealers, etc., in the^viliageis, 
easily find the means for satisfying their need of credit by recotixse to the 


(x) See preceding note. 


2 
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Raiffeisen Bank, in the town, on the contrary, they are at the mercy of indi¬ 
vidual credit and usury. 

" The want of organization of easily accessible and clieap credit 
for this town population makes the artisan, the small contractor, etc., 
dependent on the suppliers of raw material or on customers, and such a 
state of things is as injurious as possible for the producer, as he has to 
buy raw material on credit at a high price, or have recourse to the usurers, 
and sell cheap and sometimes at a loss, in order to meet his engagements. 

Seeing the economic advantages the farmers derive from co-operation 
the Government considers it its duty to promote a similar organization 
among the city producers. The assistance of the State, is here indispensable^ 
since small producers could not, by their own unaided efforts, organize 
themselves, on account of mutual competition, the absence of the sentiment 
of solidarity, differences of class and profession and the insufficient means 
at their disposal. 

The Government therefore in establishing a programme of direct 
action in behalf of co-operation sets out from these principles: 

1. The State action must be directed towards the encouragement 
of co-operation both among the rural and among the urban population 
of small producers. While in the case of agricultural co-operation the al¬ 
ready existing and well advanced organization must be improved and 
perfected, for the urban population the first basis of its organization, 
which has not yet been started, must be laid. 

2. The experience of 25 years in the field of agricultural co-opera¬ 
tion and the results obtained lead to the belief that State action will 
give the best results if directed to the special encouragement and promo¬ 
tion of such organizations as are based upon x:)rinciples already applied 
with success, that is to say such as follow the beaten track of agricultural 
co-operation. 


Jjc ^ 

Now we are met by this question: what concrete form should State 
intervention take ? 

The Government had two ways open to it, represented by two different 
tetidencies: {a) to form a solid financial basis for the separate provincial 
organizations, without developing a comprehensive centralised action; 
[b) to found a powerful central credit institute, representing the last degree 
of co-operative development, and providing it with large financial resour¬ 
ces, in order that, besides discharging its inherent functions as a credit 
institute, it should serve to promote and direct the whole co-operative 
movement. 
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The Goveriiiiieiit has followed this second course, considering that the 
funds granted by the State will be of veiy^ much more utility fox the whole 
co-operative movement, when administered and invested by a central 
institute carrying out a far-sighted programme on uniform i^rinciples; 
while the same object would not be even remotely realised if the capital, 
large in itself, were split up. 

Further, those organizations will chiefly profit that are most devel¬ 
oped and that therefore have comparatively least need of State aid. 

The end to be reached must consist, on the contrar}^, in the greatest 
possible concentration of individual forces, together with unity of aim 
and object. Therefore, the already existing provincial agricultural co¬ 
operative organizations must not develop their action as isolated bodies; 
a central institute must be founded to establish relations between them (i), 
and besides to promote the organization of the small urban producers. 

The most important result, economically, of the concentration of all 
the co-operative forces in a single organism would be the elimination of the 
present inconveniences due to the want of contact between the co-operative 
organizations and the money market. The proposed general credit in¬ 
stitute would render the credit of the State Bank accessible to these, 
while under existing circumstances only industry and trade can profit 
by it, and so co-operation would find itself also associated in the organ¬ 
ization of large credit. In this way the basis would be laid for its further 
prosperous development. 

This initiative of the State, then, is to be considered above aU as a 
measure aiming at the completion of the co-operative organization of 
credit, and fixing the last step in the process. This last step is repre¬ 
sented by a credit institute, founded for the purpose and endowed with 
large funds, To bring the co-operative organization into contact with 
the money market, an intermediate institution is necessary possessing all 
the requisites the market demands. And therefore the proposed credit 
institute must have a financial basis of the first rank and for the purpose 
the State will endow it with an initial capital of 6 million crowns. 

§ 3. sphere of Aetion uud Ftwetious of the General Credit Institnte 
for Co-operative Soeieties* 


The General Credit Institute for Co-operative Societies is to be 
erected as an independent body under the form of a limited liability co¬ 
operative society with the participation of the provincial organizations 

(x) Agricultural co-operation, indeed, possesses such a central institute: The Central 
Federation of the Austrian Agricultural Co-operative Societies; but it is a federation in the form 
of an association and caixnot exert any direct economic action. 
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of C0”0perative scx:ieties (Central Banks) and other institutions for personal 
credit, having a co-operative character or one of public utility. 

By institutions of public utility are understood those that, while not 
organized in co-operative form, yet are inspired by co-operative ideas 
and display an activity similar to that of the co-operative credit societies: 
they seek to facilitate credit for the class of producers most in want of 
capital and they have no speculative aims, etc. Such are the “ Agri¬ 
cultural District Doan Banks ” {landwirtschaiUiche Bezirksvorschusskassen) 
in Bohemia, the “ Monti frumentari {Kontributions-Vorschusskassen and 
Kontribidionsgeldfonds) in Moravia and Silesia, the Communal I/oan Banks 
in Galicia, the Francis Joseph Jubilee Foundation {Kaiser Franz Joseph- 
Jubildumsstifkmg) for subventions to small employers of labour in Vienna, 
and two similar institutions at Prague. 

Another class of non-co-operative credit organizations to which the 
General Credit Institute is called to extend its action is formed of a few 
societies limited by shares in w^hich the co-operative character in fact 
predominates, in spite of their special legal form. Bet us mention the 
Credit Institute for Industry at Vienna {Wiener Gewerbliches Kreditinstiiid) 
and the Credit Bank of Briinn {Briinner Kreditbank); the work of both 
resembles that of the co-operative credit societies. 

Last come the Savings Banks in so far as they further personal credit. 
Several of them have founded special institutions {Vorschusskassen, Kre- 
diivereine) to facilitate personal credit for the more needy, devoting to 
the purpose a considerable part of their surplus cash. It is therefore 
right that the General Credit Institute should include also these institutions 
in its sphere of action. This will be of great advantage to both parties 
in their mutual relations, since, if a portion of the Savings Banks' de¬ 
posits are invested with the Institute, this latter will have more funds 
disposable for personal credit, while the Banks in their turn will have an 
absolutely safe investment for their money, while they know they can 
at any moment obtain repayment of their deposits, in view of the 
financial strength of the Institute. 

The bill reserves it to the executive regulations to make more detailed 
provision for the relations between the Central Establishment and the 
associations not of co-operative form. 

With 'regard to co-operative organizations it is established (§ 3, 
paragraph i.): ‘‘To the Institute may be affiliated the federations of 
co-operative societies formed in accordance with the law of April 9th., 
1873, and subject to inspection in terms of the law of Jnne loth., 1903/' 
'The Institute may therefore enter into relations only with the federations 
and nol: with the individual co-operative societies. The reason for such 
limitation is simple: toO' extended rdations would excessively complicate 
the work of the business and, on the other hand, the Institute would 
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be powerless to. estimate the solidity and the economic sitiiatioii of each 
individual co-operative society applying to it for credit. Tleiice a connect¬ 
ing link is wanted between the Central Institution and the societies of the 
first degree. 


How will the action of the General Credit Institute be exerted in behalf 
of the co-operative societies ? 

In two ways; (tz) as the supreme co-operative organization, uniting 
all those of the second degree, it will have the general control and chief 
direction of the whole co-operative movement. The normal working of 
the affiliated associations heing for it a matter of prime importance, 
suice these latter apply to it when in need of credit, it will carefully 
see to it that they conduct their business with circumspection, and, 
for the purpose, will organize a rigorous system of control inspired by 
commercial and banking requirements: (b) together with this duty of 
promoting co-operative actioji and directing it into the light channels, 
the Institute willdischgarge its inherent functions as Institute of credit; that 
is, it will be the largevSt organization of co-o])erative credit, and by its finan¬ 
cial strength and prestige will compete with the most powerful financial 
bodies of the Empire. 

The operations of the Institute of credit will be: 

(1) to grant loans and credit in other ways to its affiliated 
organizations. 

(2) to grant loans and credit in other ways to federations or co¬ 
operative societies not affiliated to it, when it has available means and 
after satisfying all the requirements of the affiliated organizations, on 
conditions to be arranged on each occasion, which shall not be so favour¬ 
able as in the preceding case. 

The law has not thought fit to hinder the unafliliated federations from 
entering into relations witli the Institute: some of them enjoy an excellent 
financial position and can, in every case, have recourse to the credit 
of the State Bank; now, such have no reason, from a commercial point of 
view, for taking immediate part in the Institute as responsible members. 
Other federations might abstain from affiliating themselves for political 
OX national reasons To hinder noii-affiliated federations from having any 
business dealings with the Institute would be a mistake, as mutual re¬ 
lations can only be an advantage to both parties. Of course, the non- 
affiliated federations will not enjoy equal treatment with the affiliated 
as results from the restrictions indicated above. 

The banking operations the Institute is authorized to perform for all 
persons are fixed precisely as follows: (a) acceptation of deposits in 
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current account on presentation of bank books and bonds; (b) discount 
and negotiation of bills of exchange, warrants and coupons ; {c) accepting 
loans on security; {d) according loans on security: (^) acceptation of 
bills; (/) purchase and sale of securities and bills; (g) administration and 
cuistody of documents of title. 

These operations serve the Institute as means for attaining its ends, 
that is for obtaining and investing money at need so as to meet the demands 
for credit of the organizations and to invest its eventual surplus capital. 

But the principal operation the Institute is authorized to conduct 
is the issue of bonds by which it becomes possible for it to come into direct 
contact with the money market and to obtain large amounts of money 
at small cost. 

The documents the Institute will issue {Genossenschaftsschuldverschrei- 
bungen) will be on the model of the bonds of the Central Co-operative 
Credit Society {Landes-Zefiiralkredit-Genossenschaft) of Hungary. The legal 
character of the security is sianilar to that of the leUre-de-gage : the 
provisions in force in this connection are those of the law of Decem¬ 
ber 27th., 1905. 

The Institute may issue bonds on the security of its credits against 
a federation of co-operative societies affiliated to it, or on that of credits 
ceded to it such federations and guaranteed by them. The details of 
these operations will be fixed by the Rules of the Istitute 


❖ 

Applying the principles above set forth in relation to the control at¬ 
tributed to the Institute, the law grants it power to examine the accounts, 
documents, etc., of the organizations affiliated to it or in business relations 
with it and of their respective organizations of the first degree. 

The control exercised by the Institute is altogether independent of the 
law of June loth. 1903 which is not limited in any way. Yet the Institut¬ 
ion is not subjected to inspection, like the other co-operative organizations, 
but to State supervision, as we shall see. 

To provide the Institute with means for exerting a direct action in 
favour of co-operative organization, the bill provides that it may give 
instructions to the Federations and to the other institutions, with which 
it is in relation and may order that their rules and those of the co-operative 
societies of the first degree answer certain requirements. 

It is evident that, such provisions, put into pratice will open to the 
Institute a rich field of action for further development of co-operative 
organization. 
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§ 4. Tniernutionul Org^unxyMiUm of the Oemeral f^redit Jnstitnte 

for Co-operative Soeieties. 


The executive authorities of the Institute are the General Meeting, 
the Junta or General Committee, chosen from among its members, the Board 
of Management composed of a Manager, and four deputy managers, and 
the Council of Supervision. 

The functions of the General Committee are: 

(1) to appoint two members of the Board of Management. 

(2) to deliberate on fundamental points relating to the business 
of the Institute (passing of accounts, distribution of profits, instructions 
to the Board of Management, etc.). 

The Board of Management is composed of a manager appointed by 
the Emperor on the proposal of the Minister of Finance, two deputy managers 
appointed by the Ministers, and two others appointed by the General Com¬ 
mittee. The Board of Management has am])le powers, .since on its action 
the success of the Institute will largely depend. 

The Board of Supervision is composed of six members appointed 
some by the Ministers concerned, and some by the General Meeting. On 
these two boards are incumbent the obligations imposed by law of 
April 9th., 1873. 

The State places at the disposal of the Institute, as we have said, the 
amount of 6 million crowms, which, together with the rest of the assets, 
guarantees the obligations assumed by the Institute towards outsiders. 
The State grants it an annual subvention of 100,000 crowns for the 
first five working years to meet the expenses of management and of working 
which may remain to be paid. If there is no occasion to use this subsidy 
it will be placed to the reserve fund. 

The net annual profits shall be divided as follows: 

(1) half goes to the reserve fund, to which the affiliated organization 
have no right. When the reserve fund has reached 6 millions, the portion 
of the net profits to be paid into it shall be reduced to ^i'th. 

The rest of the profits are set apart: 

(2) to pay 2 % interest on the funds advanced by the State. 

(3) to pay interest on shares [quotes farts) up to 2 % : 

If there still remain available profits, with these 

(4) a further maximum interest of 2 % shall be paid on the State 
funds and on the shares. The rest goes to the reserve fund. # 
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sj: 

The General Credit Institute for Co-operative Societies is placed tinder 
State supervision in accordance with the provisions in force for the societ¬ 
ies limited by shares, and credit institutes. In addition, the State may 
intervene to prevent action at variance with the law or the rules, as 
also any act conflicting with the general economic interest of the 
country. 

The bill leaves all details to be provided for in the rules of the In¬ 
stitute, which must be previously approved by the Minister of Finance 
the Ministers of the Interior, Agriculture and Public Works. 

We must observe that the bill here treated is independent of that for 
the reform of the General Law on Co-operative Societies (See this Bulletin^ 
January, 1912), so that even if the proposed reform of the general law 
is not approved, the Institute may all the same be founded. 
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§ I. Women mid the Mxodns from the Country 
in the United States, 


Up to not meLny years ago but little had been done in the United 
States for women of the agricultural class. The humble and modest exist¬ 
ence of the women farmers and labourers, passed in the solitude of the fields 
and beneath the shadow of the domestic roof, had only aroused the atten¬ 
tion of a few; while on the other hand greater interest was taken in prob¬ 
lems of economic, social and moral order concerning women in towns 
or engaged in industrial and commercial wurk. 

But the increase in the exodus from the country, alarmingly intensi¬ 
fied in the course of a few years, brought it about that a lively interest 
began to be taken in everything relating to the agricultural population 
and that facts and problems almost unlmown or at least overlooked were 
brought to light. 

It was then seen that to the migratory movement towards the cities 
(it is calculated that now about 6o million persons in the United States 
live in cities as against 31,000,000 inhabiting the country, while up to only 
a few years ago the latter formed the nucleus of the population) the female 
element contributed a very large contingent. 

The number of women engaged in field labour in the United States 
is continually decreasing. While the agricultural women wage-earners 
were in 1880 354,900, in 1890 they were 447,104 and in 1900663,209, which, 
when the increase of the population is considered, shows a comparative 
decrease. On the other hand, a continual increase is observed in the number 
of women taking employment in the towns; thus, while in 1880 women 
workers formed 13.5 % of the persons engaged in town professions, 3.2 % 
of those employed in trade and transport business, and 15.4 % of those 
engaged in manufactures, the corresponding figures for 1900 were 16.6, 
lo.i, and 16.9 respectively. We do not yet know the final results of the 
census of igio, but it is certain that the movement has been still more 
intense in the last decade. 

To causes of general character, common to almost all countries where 
there has been an important exodus from the country also of women, in 
the United States others must be added, due to special conditions of educ¬ 
ation and environment. Since there the women of the agricultural 
class are less bound than in Europe to the soil by longhand persistent tra¬ 
ditions, by attachment to the home and the fields in which often their 
fathers' fathers have worked, and the conservative spirit animating the 
European ^ricultural classes. 

While thus, on the one hand, they are less atached to the soil, the 
opportunities afforded the American women for leaving the country, are 
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more frequent. It may be said that there is scarcely a branch of htiniau 
activity in the United States from which women are excluded: in fact» 
we find them exercising the most various and difficult professions: working 
in trades, as clerks, lawyers, doctors, managers of large businesses on their 
own account or for that of others, as hotel clerks, shopkeepers, etc., etc. 
They are rendered capable for such work by an education intended to make 
woman a strong and independent being, sufficient for herself, and able 
equally with man to win the battles of life. With this large field of poss¬ 
ibilities open to women, those offered by agriculture, where the average 
ordinary wage also is lower, must always seem inferior. 

We may further remark the tendency of the town women also to 
abandon ordinary domestic occupations: in fact, while in 1870 there were 
1,836,288 women engaged in work outside their homes, in 1900 the number 
was 5,319,937; and the same is also proved by the absolute and relative 
increase of hotels and lodginghouses and the number of persons and families 
living in them. This desertion of domestic occupations is largely due to 
the various industries that before made part of the work of the house, 
which formerly alone sufficed for the production of almost all articles of 
first necessity, being now absorbed by the great factories. The centralis¬ 
ing tendency of our epoch has caused many of these duties to be undertaken, 
by large industrial concerns; this displacement of labour^ as a necessary 
consequence, has brought about a displacement of workers. 

To these various classes of causes for the emigration of women from 
the country must be added a psychological reason largely peculiar to the 
United States farmers, who are often in the position of pioneers or emigrants, 
strangers to the land they cultivate and to one another. Again, the great 
distances, due to extensive cultivation and comparative rarity of large 
centres contribute to increase the isolation and to render social intercourse 
more difficult. 

Now it is certain that in all this the heaviest burden is borne by the 
women. The very character of the farm women’s occupations condemns 
them to isolation within the domestic walls ; rendered more appreciable by 
the monotony of the occupations themselves. The routine work of woman 
on the farm,” it is said in the Report oj the Country Life Commission, 
is to prepare three meals a day. The regidarity of duty recurs, regardless 
of season, weather, planting, harvesting, social demands or any other 
factor. It follows, therefore, that whatever general hardship, such as 
poverty, isolation, lack of labour saving devices, may exist on any given 
farm, the burden of these hardships falls more heavily on the farmer’s 
wife than on the farmer himself. In general, her life is more moBotonous 
and isolated.” 

Such conditions produce a sense of discomfort, melancholy, tcedium 
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in the farm women of the United States, sometimes occasioning 
nervous maladies, sometimes serious mental derangement (i). 

Many women on the farms must also for this reason feel a longing 
for the more varied life of the large cities, richer in interest. 

For these reasons, we must not be surprised if the exodus of the female 
element from the country has assumed such large proportions. But we 
must also consider the alarm it has created in the United States to be 
justified. Since in the special conditions of the United States the presence 
of the woman on the farm is of the greatest importance as she serves as the 
centre of the family to constitute the first social nucleus and thence the 
first and strongest bond attaching the farmer to the soil. 

Nor is the evil limited to the country, since the displacement of pO“ 
pulation has produced a plethora in the cities, and overcrowded the urban 
professions with women; hence the discomfort of the new arrivals and an 
increase in the number of those misuited to their positions and disappointed. 
Many women who have abandoned the country were led to this by an 
inaccurate idea both of what they were leaving and of what was before 
them. For the discomfort of women's life on farms, two kinds of 
remedies have been suggested, one educative (rural education in a tech¬ 
nical, moral and economic sense), the other social. To the realisation of 
these have largely contributed the action of the State and of the various 
authorities and the very important work of the large and small agricultural 
associations, covering, as it were with a close net, the territory of the United 
States and extending their beneficent effects in every direction. 


§ 2. Mural Female Education* 


In the United States the work that has been done in behalf of the 
farm women has been accomplished above all in the field of rural education 
which we shall rapidly deal with. 

It begins in the rural elementary schools. Up to a few years ago these 
were almost identical with those in the cities. But gradually a difference 
has been made, and now the girls in rural communes learn at school the 
first principles of agriculture and domestic economy, that may render 
them one day good housekeepers and wives and mothers of future farmers. 

These first notions are then extended either in successive courses 
endowing the farmwoman with a supply of practical knowledge of agrictil- 


(i) In an article published in a States farm newspaper it is calculated that three 

fourths of the women in the lunatic asylums come from the rural population. 
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ture and domestic economy, or by scientific instruction imparted in the 
higher schools, colleges and universities. Of all these institutions some 
are intended exclusively for young women, while others are for both 
sexes. An example is furnished by the Wisconsin County Schools of Agri¬ 
culture and Domestic Economy. These schools serve, as their very name 
indicates, for instruction in agriculture and domestic econoniy. They are 
open to young persons of both sexes, but are especiall}^ largely frequented 
by the female element; in fact in the period iqO'Z-rgii altogether there 
registered in these schools 985 3’'oiing men and 989 young women; of these 
were 193 and 1S2 respectively^ left the school with the final diploma. 

The work done by^ the various agricultural colleges in this field is also 
very useful. In many of them subjects are taught of special interest for 
women ; but, in addition, there are also special institutions, as, for example, 
in Massachusetts the Smith College, Northampton, for instruction of young 
women in horticulture, and the Lawtkorne School of Landscape ArcM- 
teture, Gardening and Horticulture for Women at Gostou ; in Texas the Col¬ 
lege of Industrial Arts at Denton with a special 4 y^ears' course of instruc¬ 
tion in horticulture, gardening, dairying, poultry keeping, etc. Besides, 
in connection with the Missouri State College oj Agriculture, there has been 
opened a four years’ agricultural course, at the end of which a diploma 
in agricultural science may^ be obtained. In a similar course, especially^ 
for women, instruction is not only given in domestic economy, but also 
in those branches of farm work that most concern women. Other 
similar institutions exist in other States. Agricultural instruction is given 
to women also in the Secondary Schools, and the Short and Special Courses 
(that is abridged courses with the object of preparing those who wish to 
pass on to higher studies and to give practical instruction to those who 
have not time or means to devote themselves to it). 

Notable in this field is also the work of the universities: they have 
opened their doors to female education not only taking into special consid¬ 
eration subjects that concern women, but also giving them a large part in 
the University Extension Work. (Thd Extension Work, as its name indic¬ 
ates, is the work accomplished by the universities or even by agricultural 
colleges, in bringing education to people outside of their own group of 
students). 

A very intense activity has been in tliis way displayed in behalf 
of women by means of special courses on the rural house, the hygiene 
of farms, the education of children, etc. For this purpose special Farmers' 
Institutes, and reading courses for farmers and their wives, have been 
promoted, experimental farms have been started, pamphlets for propaganda 
and instruction circulated. 
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§ 3 . Women’s Institutes. 

We have already spoken, and shall again speak, of the importance 
the Insiitutes have had for American farmers for many years. In the 
crowded meetings of the Institutes the female sex was largely represented 
and took part in the labours with keen interest. Yet at first but seldom and 
incidentally were matters treated that particularly concerned women: 
not until more recently was all the importance of the problems in con¬ 
nection with farmwomen understood and the founding of special Women's 
Institutes contemplated. And this, before all things, for the division of 
labour: woman on the farms having special duties to perform, it was nat¬ 
ural that these special subjects should be studied separately. 

But there was an additional reason in favour of separate Instihites. 
A very important part of their work co nsists in the numerous discussions 
among those present and the interchange of information on the subject 
proposed for study. This interchange of ideas among various farmers, 
this communication of personal experience, this mutual aid in the solution 
of difficulties is the most fruitful of results, because in this way collabor¬ 
ation among all the elements at work in the country is arrived at. Now,, 
it is well known, that woman do not readily speak in mixed meetings. 
This is due to the natural shyness of woman increased by the greater tim¬ 
idity generated in farmwomen by a life of isolation and rare social 
contact. Such shyness may, however, be overcome or at least diminished 
on the woman finding herself among persons of her own sex and rank; 
even the farmwonian thus accustoms herself to discuss the questions 
that interest her most. 

Such reasons determined the foundation of special Farmwomen*s In¬ 
stitutes ; first of all in Minnesota and Wisconsin where contemporaneously 
with the principal meetings of the Farmers* Institutes, they began to hold 
special household knowledge meetings: Michigan followed the example 
and then gradually almost all the States of the Union. 

(a) Objects of the Women*s Institutes. 

The first general object of the women’s institutes is acquaintance 
with the various problems of farm life. 

Woman is considered in her various activities, above all as a member 
of the agricultural community ; in reference to her as such all questions 
concerning her are studied; as the mother, and hence the task of educat¬ 
ing ; as housewife, hence problems of domestic economy, food values, 
the meaiis for making the house comfortable and agreeable, lastly as 
direct fellow worker with man in the field labour, all technical knowledge 
serving for the advance of agriculture and especially of those branches. 
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that in tlie division of labour may be most successfully assigned to 
women, for example, poultry keeping, horticulture, gardening, etc. 

(b) Forms of Organization. 

The form of organization of the Women Farmer s Institutes varies 
from State to State. Even the body from which they start varies: very 
often they are promoted and supported by special associations. 

In most cases they are formed on the model of the men's and indeed 
form part of these. 

Eet us take as an example the organization of the Women's In¬ 
stitutes in the State of Illinois. There they were organized in 1898 and 
correspond in their general lines with the men's and are coordinated 
with them; the general direction for the women's part is in the hands 
of women, but the business administration is carried on by the Men's 
Institutes which undertake it voluntarily without any obligation. 

The Demonstration Work is performed by local associations in the var¬ 
ious counties, under a central body, the ''Illinois State Association of Dom¬ 
estic Science. " Every ^local association is represented in the central 
society by two delegates. The object of the local associations is espe¬ 
cially to supervise the improvement of the domestic regime in the country 
by an attentive study of the following subjects: (i) preparation of better 
and more hygienic food; (2) domestic hygiene, especially from the point 
of view of the prevention of diseases, (3) the arrangement of the house 
so as at once to afford the greatest comfort and at the same time the 
greatest aesthetic attractions, (4) the arrangement of the kitchen and its 
furniture, (5) the study of the principees of a good practical system of 
domestic science, (6) the instruction of the young in this science. 

Every association is managed by a presidential committee com¬ 
posed of the president, vice-president, secretary and casliier. The 
committee members are elected annually by a majority of votes: except 
for two members that may be associated with the president. 

It is for the committee to prepare the programmes of the meetings. 

Any woman over fourteen years of age may be a member of the asso¬ 
ciation ; she must accept all the provisions in the rules and pay a contrib¬ 
ution of 25 cents at the date of her admission; besides eventual 
supplementary contributions when required to meet the expenses. 

The meetings are divided into ordinary (established by the rales} 
and extraordinary (convoked by the president). 

Members absenting themselves from a meeting without sufficient 
excuse will be subject to a fine of 5 cents. To avoid abuses, it is laid down 
that not more than four kinds of refreshments may be supplied.'^ The 
central association, the Illinois State Association of Domestic Science, 
is composed, as we have said, of the delegates of the associations of domestic 
science, whether dependent or not on the Farmers' Institutes of the differ- 
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The president, the vice-president and the secretary are elected at 
the anniial meeting of the association; with these are associated vice- 
presidents elected by the representatives of the districts in the manner 
fixed by the regional institutes. The office of these vice-presidents is to 
arrange the formation of local societies and to organize meetings in connec¬ 
tion with the Farmers' Institute meetings. 

The central association holds its annual meeting at the same time as 
the '' Illinois Farmers' Instituted 

Such is the system of the Wofneiis Institutes for Illinois, the principal 
characteristic of which is that the Fanners' Institute charges itself with 
their business administration, without being obliged thereto by the law. 
The work of the two divisions, men's and women's, is intimately co nnected: 
the meetings are held at the same time, though in separate halls. 

The Womens Institutes are, however, immediately managed and 
supervised by the farmwomen, and are independent of the men's. 

This special system of lEinois presents considerable difierences from 
those of the other states. Generally, in these although the Women's In- 
stituies are separate as far as subject matter and work is concerned, the 
general supervision is maintained by a single body, the Farmers' Instit¬ 
utes department, which supervises the Institutes of both sexes genera%. 

By this system the Women's Institutes are included in the general 
organization of the State institutes. 

In Indiana, on the other hand, the auxiliary bodies are kept separate 
and distinct from the InsHtide organized in the individual counties, have 
separate programmes and, in order to obtain subsidies from the I nstiiute 
funds, must communicate to the president of the Institute the names of the 
members attending the meetings and pay annual contributions of 15 cents. 
They must further render account of their expenditure during the year. 
On accepting these conditions the auxiliary associations become legally 
members of the county Institute and their proceedings are assimilated 
to those of the Institute. In this way they retain their autononi}^ though 
their administration becomes dependent on the general administration 
of the count}^ institution. 

We shall here refer to the report presented by J ohn Hamilton, Farmers' 
Institutes specialist, at the first Congress of Agricultural Associations and 
Rural Demography, held in Brussels, on the i8th.-22nd. September, 1910, 
which, though relating to the years 1908-1909, serves to give an idea of 
the organization and mode of working of these associations in the various 
states of the republic, (i) 

IT 

(i) ler Congr^s tatemational des Associations agricoles et de D^mograpWe Rtirale 
{Bnsxdles, 18-22 Sept. 1910) Go€maere, Imp. du Roi, Editeur. (is^. International Congress 
of A^iaMural Associations and Rural Demography {Brussels^ Sept.j ipio) Goe* 

maete^ Royal Printing Office, Publisher). 
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Colorado. — In Colorado, in 1905, three short courses for farmwomen 
were held: they lasted five days and there was an attendance of 1,034. 
In 1909 there were 8 such courses with 1,210 auditors. The lessons were 
given by three professors of domestic science. In Colorado before a course 
can be held, at least 100 signatures accompanied by the payment of a dollar, 
must be obtained. 

Idaho. — In Idaho, in 1908, there were three Women Farmers' Instit¬ 
utes, each having from 50 to 120 members. In the course of the year 
there were seven sessions attended by 460 persons : the number, however, 
is tending to increase greatly, and there are continual demands for addi¬ 
tional teachers of agricultural subjects. 

Illinois. ■— As we have seen, the Women’s Institutes in Illinois are very 
important and have been working there for many years. In 120 counties, 
79 had farmwomen's Institutes: united with the county associations 
are other auxiliary associations (rural schoolmistresses', mothers' associa¬ 
tions, etc.) in considerable numbers. In 1907 the expenses of these Instit¬ 
utes already amounted to 1,070 dollars paid by the Farmers' Institute. 
The State maintains at its expense a domestic science school attended 
by many pupils: there are also courses of this subject in connection with 
the State University. 

Indiana. — In about one third of the counties auxiliary women's 
organizations are associated with the Farmers’ Institutes. On the 30th 
June, 1908, there were 67 Women’s Institutes distributed over 3'2 counties 
and connected with the Farmers’ Institutes, but under the direction of women. 
The course was delivered by a professor of domestic science. The State 
Taw authorizes the associations recognised under the name of '' Women*s 
Auxiliary Organization for County Institute Work " to exact annual 
contributions of 15 cents from their members. 

When the report of the president of the auxiliary organization has been 
approved by the presidential committee of the county organization, the 
auxiliary organization is considered as forming part of that of the comity. 

Iowa. — In this State there are not separate organizations for men's and 
women's institutes. In the year 1908-1909 the domestic science work had been 
extended to 40 Farmers’ Institutes, in which lectures were given on the do¬ 
mestic regime and competitions were held in the preparation of food and in 
baking. In some Farmers’ InsHMes there were special women's sections, but 
generally these were united with the others for business in common. 

Maryland. — There were special women's sessions in connection 
with itinerant agricultural schools and lessons were given in them on poul¬ 
try keeping, cheese making and domestic hygiene. ^ 

Michigan .—In some of the sixty counties special farmwonxen's 
sessions were held. The instruction was imparted by ro professors, rank¬ 
ing equally with those of the Farmers’ Institutes. 


3 
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Minnesota, — Tlae work done in this State consisted of two cookery 
courses, each of two days, held on the days of the Farmers^ Institute 
meetings. In five localities in one county it was determined to hold cycles 
of weekly meetings; every Monday a meeting was held in one place, on 
Tuesday in another, and so on. The turns recommenced with the Monday 
of the following week. These meetings were devoted to domestic science; 
each of them was attended by about 200 women. Two courses of 
domestic science, each consisting of eight lectures, were likewise held in 
the city of Colle and in that of Cannon Falls. 

The meetings were held in the higher school building and many of the 
higher school pupils attended. This system has been very favourably 
received, so that the need has been felt of increasing the number of courses. 

Missouri, —The Women's Institutes were first separated in the State 
of Missouri in 1908. In that year there were four meetings attended by 
a large public. Other meetings were also held contemporaneously with 
the Annual Home Makers* Conference " Meeting. 

Montana. — In 1908 a smaller number of meetings were held than 
usual on account of internal State events. 

Nebraska, — Forty counties have organized auxiliary women's 
societies. 

Three lecturers were engaged for the season. Subjects were selected 
in connection with domestic regime, cookery, lighting, and women's work. 
Further a week's course of instruction was held at Pavone; where lessons 
were given on the nutritive value of foods, cookery, etc., accompanied by 
practical demonstrations. 

New York — In 1908, beginning with the 30th. June, 26 Women's 
Institutes were held. In 1909 these separate Institutes were suppressed 
and substituted by lectures for women in the five Workmen's Institutes, 
The programme included subjects of feminine interest, that were treated 
by specialist lecturers. 

One of these Institutes was exclusively for women. The courses of 
instruction in the Farmers' Institutes lasted four days : two special courses 
for f armwomenwere added and were very well attended. The expense was 
borne by the Mens' Institutes. 

North Carolina. —There were 68 Institutes in 46 counties. The 
method employed was to hold the meetings the same day as the 
men's but in separate halls. In North Carolina, as a rule, also spe¬ 
cial sessions are held permitting the farmwomen to organize separ- 
atdy. Two lecturers are generally sent by the State to every 
and whgi ordinary meetings are held in the afternoon some of the lecturers 
of the General Institute attend the women's meetings and take part in the 
discussions on cheese makiug, poultry, and gardening. 
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North Dakota. — In North Dakota by way of experiment two Women's 
Institutes were founded. They were well attended and excited great in¬ 
terest. Yet the limits of the available funds of the Farmers' Institutes 
did not permit of the foundation of others. Yet, even in the following 
years, lectures on important matters were given in the General Institutes. 

Pennsylvania .—To the practical meetings held every day in the Gen¬ 
eral Institutes a meeting devoted to domestic regime, hygiene and women s 
work was added. In the course of the year 1908, 180 meetings of the kind 
were held. The audience was composed of men and women, but the 
direction was in the hands of women. 

South Dakota. — A special Institute for women has been started iii 
this State. In the regular Institutes, men's and women's interests were 
dealt with in separate sessions. A lecturer cf the domestic science depart¬ 
ment was entrusted with the instruction in this branch during the whole 
period of the sessions. 

Tennessee, — An auxiliary women's club was organized by theFarmers' 
Institute on the 29th May, 1908, 

Utah. — In the course of 1908, 70 Women's Institutes were founded 
attended by 4,549 persons. The instruction was given in various ways 
by domestic science professors of the College of Agriculture. 

A few women also attended the ordinary sessions. A vState law equal¬ 
ises the expenditure for domestic economy with that for agriculture and 
enjoins the foundation of Women's Institutes as of men's. Utah is perhaps 
the only Statate that makes this obligatory, at the same time granting 
special funds for the purpose. 

West Virginia .—The Women's Institutes here are not yet well organ¬ 
ized. Only a few separate sessions of the Farmers' Institutes have been 
occasionally devoted to womeix's work. 

Wisconsin. — In this State courses of cookery consisting of 85 sessions 
were held during 1908. To these were added lectures on hygiene and the 
care of children. 

Wyoming. — A Women's Institute was held here on the 3otk June, 
1908. Several others were held in the winter and in the sjmng of 1909. 

Up to the end of 1909 the following States had no special organiza¬ 
tions for women, but utilised the meetings of the regular Institutes for 
domestic instruction; Connecticut, Delaware, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Oregon and Washington. 

On the contrary, in the following States no special fund has yet been 
assigned for the domestic instruction of the farm women: Alabama, Arizona 
Arkansas, California, Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Texas, Vermont and Virginia. 
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The work of the Women Farmen' Institutes tends continually to 
increase. According to the Report of the Department of Agriculture in 1910 
444 Women's Institutes were held in 16 States ( an increase of 299 upon 
those held in 1909) attended by an audience of 4,850 persons. Certainly^ 
there is still a great difference between these figures and those for the Men's 
Institutes: in fact, in the same year 5,651 courses were held consisting of 
16,586 sittings attended altogether by 2,395,908 women auditors. But it is 
certain that the beneficent movement, effectually assisted by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and various large associations, will go on increasing. 

The benefits from the Farmers' Institutes are already very great. 
Besides instruction directly given, they have contributed to the formation 
of libraries; to the collection of funds for agricultural shows, the institu¬ 
tion of prizes at the same shows for the best produce exhibited by the women 
members, the carrying out of enquiries into the hygienic conditions of the 
public schools, the improvement of buildings and public roads, the founda¬ 
tion and maintenance of hospitals, the fight against tuberculosis, etc. etc. 

Of valuable assistance to the work of the Institutes are the various public¬ 
ations, of the experimental stations of the agricultural colleges and, above 
all, the bulletins of th^ United States Department of Agrmilture, many of 
which are devoted to matters of sj^ecial interest for farmwomen. Tct us 
here note an institution of character, similar to the Farmers' Institutes^ 
namely the “ Agricultural Trains ”, that is, special instruction trains 
also forming part of the Demonstration Work. Just as the necessity for 
separate Women's Institutes hBS made itself felt, so also in the Demonstra- 
iton Trains account has been taken of the farmwomen. Already some 
years ago in North Carolina a carriage wns added to the Corn Growers' 
Special Train. It was an ordinary passenger carriage with the seats re¬ 
moved on one side; in their place a kitchen was installed where were 
exhibited various very practical domestic implements for the saving of 
women'^ labour, such as stoves, washing machines, refrigerators, oil 
stoves, etc. The other seats were for the audience and, when it was 
not too numerons, the lessons were given in the carriage itself. 

ik * 

To these associations and institutions of eminently educative character 
must be added the work of the large associations in behalf of women 
engaged in agriculture. So we shall proceed to speak of the: 

§ 4, Participation of Women in the Oranges. 

.■r 

. From the Granges it is said came one of the strongest incentives to 
the foundation of Women's Institutes. It is certain that in everything 
connected with the education and the improvement of the conditions of 
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farmwomen the work of the Grange has been most important. The 
Grange was preliaps the first large organization ofiSciaHy to give woman 
an equal place with man in its work. In the Granges woman has the 
right to vote and may occupy the highest positions. She sits on commit¬ 
tees even on matters of the greatest importance; she accompanies her hus¬ 
band when he represents a local Grange in the State Grange; addresses the 
meetings, calling attention to questions in which she is specially com¬ 
petent ill relation to family life, education of children, etc. Finally, there 
are many farmwomen's sections in connection with many Granges. 

All this, while on the one hand serving to enrich the woman with 
useful and practical knowledge on matters of technical, moral, economic 
and social character, has also habituated the man to appreciate in her 
a faithful companion in work and struggle. 


§ 5. Small I^oeal Farmwomen^s Assoeiatious, 


The work accomplished in favour of women by the various institutions 
we have spoken of up to the present,' however useful, would not be sufficient, 
were it not completed by numerous other female associations of essentially 
social character. The office of these is on the one hand educative and thus 
completes the work of the Farmers' Institutes and of the Schools. But, 
on the other hand, and here is their highest importance, they constitute 
artificially those social relations that, on account of the conditions of 
environment and tradition, could not otherwise be formed, creating 
amongst their members an atmosphere of sympathy and affection, at the 
same time providing the women with opportunities for diversion, and 
they have also practical results, as the farmwomen united in associa¬ 
tions perform a work of mutual instruction by the communication of 
thier personal experiences, etc.' With this are sometimes associated real 
and true forms of co-operation. 

The usefulness of these associations has already been recognised by 
the farm women of the United States; hence very many have already 
arisen and given excellent results. 

The constitution of these local associations and the manner of their 
working varies. They have for the most part a limited number of 
members, inhabiting the same neighbourhood; the meetings are held in 
the house of one or other of these. Their objects are either general or 
relate to special branches of domestic activity. This is how the work 
of one of these small associations is described by one of its members. 

We have a Country Club composed of twenty farmers' wives. 
The number is limited to twenty , , , Any married woman living in the 
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country in the immediate neighbourhood is eligible to membership upon 
vote of the members. Four negative votes required to reject. 

The object of the club is the mental improvement of its members . . 

We have taken up the course as outlined by the '' American School 
of Home Economics, '' There are twelve books on various subjects in the 
course. We have finished The Principles of Cookery and are about through 
with Food and Dietetics. 

We exchange recipes upon various subj ects that come up in the lessons, 
and learn why we do this and do that, what makes results satisfactory, 
and the cause of failures. 

We have been organized almost two years. Each summer the Club 
has a picnic and entertains the husbands and families ... .at each 
meeting we have a roll-call and the responses are quotations, stories, current 
events, etc. We meet the second and fourth Thursday afternoons of 
each month. The hostesses' names are arranged in alphabetical order 
as are the leaders of the lessons, bnt the lessons were started in the middle 
of the alphabet, so that the hostess is never leader. Refreshments are 
served but are limited to three articles of food besides the drink. 

Our club has brought women together who have lived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood for years, but yet were really not acquainted. It has done 
much in a social and intellectual way, not to mention what it has done 
for the cuisine." (r) 

Others of these associations have more special objects: thus we have 
for example: i. Library Clubs, intended specially to provide members 
with useful and agreeable reading by means of small libraries usually 
begun in a very humble way with a few initial contributions of books and 
money, gradually increasing. This is how the working of one of these 
clubs is explained in an article published in “ Home and Farm'' 

“ A Library Club was organized for the purpose of forming a Village 
Tibrary. Everybody in town was asked to give a book to the library. 
Miss M. was appointed librarian. A bookshelf was made by putting 
empty fruit crates one above another, . . .Making a dark red curtain 
to fall over the front to protect the books from dust. The books were 
loaned out for two cents a day, and the money used to buy new books. 
The club membership began with ten and increased to twenty. They met 
weekly and spent a social afternoon, talking or planning for dramatic 
entertainments, several of which were given during the winter. A small 
admission fee was charged and the proceeds invested in books for the lib¬ 
rary . . .The Library Club met around at the houses of the members- 
A president and a librarian were elected. . . . .The librarian had entire 
charge of the books. At first they were kept at the home of the librarian, 


(i) Ruml yomjis^xj 1911 . 
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but as tlie library grew, the books were transferred to a millinery,store in 
the village and the proprietor of the store was given a small sum for lending 
the books. 

. . .In £ve years a good-sized circulating library grew out of the small 
beginning. 

Very profitable also are the Cooking Chibs, the object of which, be¬ 
sides mutual instruction in the culinary art, is the very important one of 
studying in common the value of foods, both from the point of view of hyg-" 
iene and of nutriment, specially consulting for the purpose the pub¬ 
lications of the Department of Agriculture, of the various Colleges of Agri¬ 
culture, etc., on the subject. Finally, these clubs also serve for the study 
of every modern invention applicable in cookery to facilitate and render 
less burdensome the farmwomen’s labours: such as improved stoves, 
washing machines, electric kitchens, etc. 

The Mother Clubs serve to unite mothers who are thus able to exchange 
their personal experiences and to study together the problems of infant 
education and hygiene in general and that of the farms in particular. 
The forms assumed by these local clubs and their objects are most num¬ 
erous and though often not directly concerning agriculture, they have 
always the very useful effect of uniting the various members of the rural 
communities. We have thus Reading Clubs, Sewing Clubs, Musical Chibs, 
Conversation Clubs, etc, 

lyGt us lastly mention the '' Town and Country Club ”, an association 
the object of which is to bring together the women of the town and of 
the country. 

The idea of this association arose in Michigan after an Institute course: 
and it shows how the work of the women’s associatons is continually being 
extended. The Town and Country Clubs have devoted their efforts also to 
practical objects, especially in the institution of the so-called reshroomsi* 
These ate rooms kept in the cities to afford women who come from the 
country to make purchases, a place where they may repose, take their 
meals and even leave their children. These rooms are comfortably, though 
simply, furnished and the use of them is free. The great advantage they 
have for farm women is evident, but they are a sign of a greater benefit, 
as a first step towards real and true co-operation between the town and 
country women. 


§ 6. The Colorado Springs Congress. 

m 

lyCt ns finally mention an event of great importance for women oc¬ 
cupied in agriculture, especially in the United States, namely, the Inter- 
national Congress of Farm Women, held at Colorado Springs. Col, during 
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the sixth animal meeting of the International Dry Farming Congress' 
(I2th.“i4th. October). The Congress did not deceive the lively expecta“ 
tions which it had excited. There were about 250 women present, repre¬ 
senting 25 States of the Union, without counting the representatives 
from Canada. For four days various matters relating to the life of 
women and children on the farms were discussed. The contribution made 
to the discussion by women of various conditions, housewives, school¬ 
mistresses, journalists, etc., was indeed useful, serious and most interesting. 
Subjects such as the following were discussed : “ Taws of Physical Hygiene 
in relation to the Family ” Nutritive Value of Foods,'' “ Reorgan¬ 
ization of the Rural School" '' Saving of Time and Strength and the 
Economic Value of Rest ", etc. 

The next Congress will be held at Tethbridge, Alberta, in October, 1912. 





FRANCE. 

I. — RECENT NEWS. 


I. Legislation and State Intervention in regard 
to Agricultural Organizations. 


A New Bill in Favour of Co-operative Agricnitiiral Credit. 


Soui'ces : 

Bill to aixtliorize Advances in favour of I^oiig Agricultural Credit out of the loan of forty mil¬ 
lion francs made to the Treasury by the Bank of France. Presetited by M. J. Pams, 
Minister of Agriculture and M. I/. Kloxz, Minister of Finance, 15th. December, 1911. 


In the report on the fifth congress of Agricultural Co-operative and 
Mutual vSocieties (i) held at Evian-les-Bains last September, we noted how, 
on the proposal of M. Decharme, chief of the Bureau of Agricultixral Mutual 
Credit and Co-operation, the meeting expressed its desire that new means 
for credit should be accorded to the regional banks in order to place them 
in a position to grant the very numerous requests for loans made by 
private farmers in terms of the law of 19th. March, 1910 (2). 

This law, as we know, authorizes the regional banks to grant the agri¬ 
culturists loans on favourable conditions, through the local banks, up to 

m 

(1) See BuUetiti of Social and Economic FtiteUigeiice, October ipir, page 45. 

(2) For the provisions of the law in question, see the above Bulletin, December, 19310 p.274, 
April, 1911 p, 207. and Januoi'y, 1912 p. 59. 
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the amotmt of 8,000 ftancs repayable in instalments in fifteen years; for 
this purpose the State may grant the local banks, out of the fund formed 
by the yearly contributions paid by the Bank of France loans without 
interest and not exceeding twice the amount of their paid up capital 

Now, as the law of 26th. December, 1906, had already assigned % of 
this contribution to credit to agricultural co-operative societies, the funds 
for individual credit are now limited to the remaining of the contribu¬ 
tion. This grant, calculated on the average of the payments made by 
the Bank of France in the five last working years, represents an annual 
credit of about 3,900,000 francs. 

As we saw, the law met with a very favourable reception from the 
fanners. At the end of last year, that is eighteen months after its pro¬ 
mulgation, 72 banks and 2 real estate credit societies had already received 
special long credit loans, f or over 7 millions, out of which they had, by the 
31st. July, 1911, granted 615 loans for about 4,450,000 francs. 

But the means assigned to the regional banks were inadequate for the 
exteUvSion of the experiment, which seems to promise well, to the various 
regions ; more considerable resources were requhed. So on the 15th. De¬ 
cember of last year the Government presented a bill for the authori¬ 
zation of advances for long agricultural credit out of the 40 million loan 
made to the Treasury by the Bank of France and intended for short term 
agricultural credit (i). These advances that are not to exceed the sum 
of 12 millions will be repaid to the account of the 40 millions in annual 
instalments, the amount of which will be settled by an agreement between 
the Departments of Agriculture and Finance, ^ charged against the account of 
the annual contribution of the Bank. 

As we see, the intention of the bill is not to provide new 
funds for long agricultural credit as the regional banks can, as for¬ 
merly, only receive State loans up to twice the amount of their paid 
up capital: it confines itself to allowing a temporary modification of the 
different allocations of ^the special Treasury accounts intended for agri¬ 
cultural credit. 

If through this special arrangement, a part of the funds which wotdd 
otherwise have been altogether employed for short term agricultural credit, 
is distributed'over a period of'years,* the great advantage is, however, 
obtained, according to the report, of facilitating the integral application 
of the law of March 19th, 1910, from which the consolidation of small 
agricultural property is expected. 




(i) The available portion of this fiitid is valued at 24 millions to day. 
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2. Work of the Federations of the Co-operative Societies 
and of the Large Agricultural Associations. 


I. — Oeaeral Meeting of the French Farmers* Society. — The French 
Farmers’ Society held its 43rd. annual session from the 12th. to the 15th. 
of last February. 

Its revered president, the Marquis de Vogtie, constrained by 
advancing years to abandon his office of president, took an affec¬ 
tionate farewell of his associates, reminding them of the course travelled 
together, and recommending them to have confidence in the future and 
to remain loyal to the principles they have all along supported, 

“You have, ” said he in conclusion, “ an admirable instrument 
at your disposal: the Agricultural Syndicate, with its group of institu¬ 
tions of thrift and mutual aid. Make use of it and do all yon can to derive 
the utmost profit from it. ” 

In the place of the Marquis of Vogite, appointed Honorary President, 
the meeting elected M. Emile Pluchet, President. 

Let us now briefly examine the principal subjects discussed at the 
important meeting. 

{1st) Rural Dwellings. — The Agricultural Division, on the proposal 
of M, Thomassin, presenter of the report, passed the following resolution.: 

ist. that a competition be opened among architects, engineers 
and contractors in relation to agricultural labourers’ houses attached to 
the farms; 

2nd. that archives be established in the society’s offices to contain 
plans, drawings and patents, to be at the disposal of members; 

3rd. that an architect or an engineer or a commission of atchitects 
or engineers be appointed to give all necessary information as to the studies 
undertaken by the Society; 

4th. that in the awarding of prizes, account be taken of what the 
competitors have done from the social point of view. 

(2nd.). High Food Cost: Causes and Remedies. — The meeting, 
after hearing the report of M. Jules Le Comte, passed the following reso¬ 
lution : 

1st. That the bill for reducing the customs dues on bacon, pqrk, etc. 
up to the 31st. October, 1912, be rejected; 

2nd. That in future no more live animals leave La Villette, and 
that despatch be only made of butchers’ meat and in refrigerators; 
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3rd. that the I^a Villette slaughterhouses be reconstructed on 
modern scientific principles, and that the Paris Livestock Station be 
enlarged and r^.‘orgauized so as to protect the animals from contagious 
diseases; 

4th. that in the Central Markets an examining office be instituted 
with necessary disciplinary powers to punish the forwarders for fraudulent 
manoeuvres and dishonest trade systems, etc. ■ 

(3rd.). Customs Tariff for Meat. The Tanners' Society, considering 
that the price of meat is lower in France than in the adjacent countries, 
that this price is justified by the increased cost of labour, the rise in price 
of food and the cattle epidemics; that all relief of foreign cattle and meat 
from the customs dues would result in the enrichment of foreign importers, 
without profit to the consumer and the discouragement of the livestock 
farmers, asks for the maintenance of the taxes on foreign meat and 
cattle together with that of the sanitary measures, both for the sake of 
public hygiene and for the protection of the national livestock. (Marcillac 
Report). 

(4th.) North African Wines. Averse to all favourable treatment for 
the importation of wines from Marocco, which must remain subject to 
common law, the Society desires: 

1st. That Parliament approve the Barthe proposal limiting to 250,000 
hectolitres the quantity of Tunisian wine that may be exempted by law 
of July 29th., 1890, and to abolish the free entry accorded by law of 
July igth., 1867 to Tunisian and Marocco products entering Algeria by 
land and to subject them to the same tariffs in force for products 
imported by sea. 

2nd. That Parliament, either by reform of the Algerian fiscal re¬ 
gime or with the establishment of taxes or compensating rights, re¬ 
establish the equilibrium between the conditions of wine production of the 
mother country and those of Algerian production (Coste Report). 

5th. Insurance : The division for economy and rural legislation, after 
hearing M. Rousselle's report, asks Parliament for the revision and re¬ 
form of the law of April 5f^b., 1910, on workmen's and peasants' pensions, 
a reform inspired by the largest spirit of liberty and simplification. The 
meeting, further, on the report of M. TaiUandier, showed itself opposed 
to the bill presented on the 24th. December, 1910 by MM. Magniaude 
and Razimbaud, fox the institution of compulsory agricultural insurance 
against hail, frost, floods, etc; asserting that agricultural insurance and 
reinsurance business must be carried on by free professional associations 
on mutual Hues. The same theory was sustained with regard to the Bill 
on the Agricultural Central Reinsurance Bank, presented on Decern* 
ber 28th., 1909. 
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(6tli.) Agricultural Credit. — After Coimt de Vogite's report, the So¬ 
ciety passed a resolution for the presentation to Parliament as speedily 
as possible, of a bill for codifying the laws on agricultural credit and small 
agricultural holdings, harmonizing the provisions of these laws so as most 
to favour the interests of the small farmer; and for the modification of 
the 1894 law on local mutual credit banks so that the operations the syn¬ 
dicates may conduct in behalf of their members may be clearly specified and 
the same syndicates may be in a position to form reserve funds for the 
support of their subordinate institutions. 

(Summarised from the Bulletin de lu SociStS des AgricuUeurs’ de France, Februaiy X5th 
and March ist 19 ii). 


2. — Ueiow of the Agriciilttiiral Syndicates of the Alps and of Pro« 
vence. (i). — The above union held its general meeting at Marseilles on 
the 9th. and loth. December, M. Raymond Gavoty in the chair. Besides 
many distinguished persons of the agricultural and co-operative world, 
there were also present many delegates of the 300 syndicates affiliated 
to the Union. Bet us rapidly examine the chief subjects dealt with at 
the meeting: 

ist. Agricultural Credit and the Bouches-du-Rhone Savings Bank* 
In this connection, M. de Montricher, Vice-President of the Union recalled 
the merits of the Marseilles Savings Banlc (2) in the organization of agri¬ 
cultural credit based on the principle of distributing local savings over the 
land. Profiting by the power granted to these institutions of devoting 
the fifth of their capital to operations of agricultural credit, it facilitated 
the foundation of local mutual credit banks by means of the concession 
of a loan of 2,000 francs at 2 2/4 %. 

Pie therefore demanded greater liberty to for the Savings Banks in 
the investment of their available funds in behalf of social institutions 
and especially of co-operative credit societies. 

2nd. Packing of Agricultural Produce (3). '— The questions relating 
to the most rational and economic transport of agricultural produce spe¬ 
cially affect the farmers of Vaucluse, Var, and Basses Alpes, regions that 
produce large quantities of vegetables, early fruit, etc. The Union has 
endeavoured to found syndicates to collect this produce and to facilitate 
the packing and export. 


(i) See Bulletin for June, 1911, p. 54. 

(3) See Bulletin for January, ,1912, p. 79. ^ 

(3) Report of O. Ee Mai2s®. - Bullctm of the Union of tlie jfUps and of J^rovence, Mar¬ 
seilles, January, 1912. - See in tills connection the articles of M. Butin in Agriculture Commer- 
dale, numbers for May, June, July, August, njii. 
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3rd. Protection of Birds useful to Agriculture. — In this connection 
the meeting demanded the prohibition of snaring birds smaller than 
thrushes, as well as the sale of decoy birds and those taken out of 
season, or killed in the nets. 

4th. Co-operative Societies for Distillation of Perfumes from Plants. —- 
These Societies formed the subject of an important report by M. Joseph 
Seytre. They have rendered great services to the farmers of the Alpes- 
Maritimes who devote themselves to the cultivation of orange flowers, 
roses, jessamine, etc. By means of co-operation the farmers have suc¬ 
ceeded in liberating themselves from dependance on intermediaries and 
in doubling the selling prices. Amongst the most important associa¬ 
tions of the kind let us mention the Alpes-Maritimes Orange Growers' 
Co-operative Productive Society, founded at Vallauris in 1904 under the form 
of a limited liability society of variable capital, (law of 26th. July, 1867). 
Its object, like that of its compeers, is to arrest the fall of prices by the 
collective sale or distillation of the produce of members. The society 
is founded for 30 years, the capital of 50,000 frs. is divided in 2,000 25 fr. 
shares [quote-parts), one tenth paid up. The manoeuvres of speculators, 
the large quantity of produce, — 1,500,000 kgs. of orange flowers in 16 
communes — its easy perishability, — all conspire to render the work of 
the Society very difficult and laborious. When the first difficulties had 
been overcome it was decided to instal a distillery, for this purpose the 
society issued bonds for 100,000 francs at 50 frs. each; these bonds bear 
interest of 5 % and are extinguishable in 8 yearly, instalments of 250 frs. 
each, and are drawn for by lot. The distillery with site, building, ma¬ 
chinery, etc. cost 99,889 frs. In 1910 the co-operative society that had 
about 1,800 members, received 1,315,620 kgs. of flowers, of which 177,156 
were distilled in its establishment, the rest were sold to the perfumers. 

Immediately after the harvest it pays the members a first account 
of 75 centimes the kg.: the rest (10 centimes) is paid to them after the 
sale of the produce of the distillery. 

Before the formation of the society the producers on an average only 
received 41 centimes the kg.; now they succeed in getting an average 
price of i.io frs. 

As to the 100,000 francs loan it will be completely paid ofi this year. 

The satisfactory results of this first experiment inevitably affected 
the cultivation of other kinds of flowers. Influenced by this example, 
the village of Colie also decided to prevens the sale of its rose flowers 
at too low prices, by founding, in 1907, the Co-operative Society oftheCul- 
tivatorsfof National Flowers of Colle, St. Paul and Villeneuve Loubet, with 
a rose distillery; in the same year, a Co-operative Society of 
Flower Growers for Perfumery was instituted at Grasse, also with a 
distillery. 
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Conclitcliiig his interesting report, M. de Montriclier, after having 
shown how productive co-operation is developing more and more in France 
induced the meeting to pass a resolution in favour of the speedy presenta¬ 
tion to Parliament of an organic law on Co-operative Societies. 

5. The Development of the Union of the Syndicates of the Alps and of 
Provence. — In a speech delivered at the meeting of loth. December, 
M. Gavoty, President pf the Union, expressed his pleasure at the contin¬ 
ually growing increase of the federation: in fact, it unites 300 syndicates, 
many credit banks, 220 fire insurance societies insuring rural real estate 
for 50,000,000 frs,, many accident and cattle insurance societies, and some 
thirty co-operative productive societies (amongst which co-operative 
oil mills, dairies, wine societies, etc.). 

(Summarised from the Bulldin de 1*Union des Syndimts Agriooks Alpen el de Pro¬ 
vence, Marseilles. December 1911, January, 191a). 


3. — Union ot the Agriciiltnral Syndicates oi the South East. — This 
Union held its general meeting at Uyons on the 2oth.-2ist. November, 
of last year, M. Anatole de Fontgaland in the chair. 

In his inaugural address, the President summarised the action of the 
Union in iqii, a particularly .bad year for agriculture: he mentioned the 
part taken by it in the encouragement of mutual societies for farmers, 
now 90 in number, aud noted the continually increasing development of 
the Syndicate movement. While in 1910 the Union included 434 syn¬ 
dicates, to-day it includes 464. The mutual fi.re insurance societies have 
especially increased: 416 societies assure a capital of 133 millions. The 
regional cattle mutual insurance society includes 85 local societies: fire 
insurance tends to develop more and more. 

The co-operative purchase society in connection with the Union did 
a total business of 4,000,000 francs; the|Regional Agricultural Credit 
Bank did a business of 3 % millions. 

47,000 copies of the Bulletin of the Union are issued. 

Among the various motions passed at the meeting, let us mention that 
against any reduction of the customs duties on cattle ot meat or any 
other class of agricultural produce, and that calling for the stringent ap¬ 
plication of the laws for the repression of frauds. 

V (Summarised from the BHVeHn\de VUnion du Snd-Estt nyons December7^9m 
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4. — Federation of Co=operative Societies for the Sale of Eggs. — As we 
have noted more than once in previous numbers of this Bulletin (i), va¬ 
rious co-operative societies for the sale of eggs have been formed in recent 
years in the departments of Beux-Sevres and Charente-Inferieure; these 
societies are in most cases connected with co-operative dairies, which, as 
it well known, are spread widely over this region. 

To coordinate the forces of the co-operators and to extend their example, 
a federation has been recently founded at Fiort, under the patronage 
of the Central Association of the Co-operative Dairies of the Charentes and 
Poitou and of the Central Agricultural Society of Deux-Sevres, under 
the name of: “ Union of the Societies of Poitoti and the Charentes for the 
Collection and Sale of Eggs” 

The following, according to the rules, are the aims of the association: 

1st. To occupy itself with the general interests of the adhering 
societies, so as to encourage their development. 

2nd. To render commercial relations easier for them both in France 
and abroad, by collecting and putting at their disposal all information 
that may be useful to then. 

3rd. To support them in their claims, when well founded, against 
the public authorities or great public and private administrations. 

4th. To defend them when they are unfairly prosecuted and es¬ 
pecially to protect them against all who may damage them by fraud, 
menace or calumny, or may dishonestly compete against them. 

5th. To see that the transport of their produce is managed under 
the best possible conditions. 

6th. To institute, or encourage the foundation, if need be, of an 
agency at Paris to occupy itself with the transport of the eggs on their 
arrival, their distribution or forwarding on as speedily as possible, and 
also, if need be to supervise their sale on the central market. 

7th. Gradually to centralise the demands for the packing material 
the society normally uses and to pass contracts for the supply of same so 
as to obtain the most favourable conditions and prices for them, 

(Summarised from the Industrie du Beurre, Niort, 21st January, 1912). 


(i)’bulletin of Economic and Social Intdligence, March, 1911, p. 103 - October, 1911 p. 54* 
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3. Miscellaneous Information. 


I. - AGRICUI^TURAIv CO-OPimATION. 


1, — Pay meats of the Bank of Prance in Favour of Agricultural Co«operatlve 
Credit. — At the General Meeting of the Shareholders of the Bank of 
France held in Paris on the 25th. of last January, the Governor, M. Pal- 
lain, gave his report on the operations conducted by the Bank in 1911. 

PVom the tables accompanying the report we see that the payment 
made by the Bank to the State in terms of the law of November 7th., 1897, 
on co-operative agricultural credit (i) was frs. 7/225,800.55^ with an in¬ 
crease of over I % million compared with the previous year. 

Altogether, in fifteen years, the Bank has paid an amount of 
frs. 73,413,730.37 under this head. If we add to this the loan of 40 mil¬ 
lions made to the State in accordance with the same law, we see that the 
Bank of France has up to the present placed at the disposal of co-operative 
agricultural credit, quite 113 % million. 

He He 

2, — Tlie Co»operative Wine Society, Besse, (Var). — This co-operative 
wine society founded in 1910 as a Civil Society with variable capital, 
under the title “ Emancifatrice has x)iofited by the experience of the 
intense co-operative movement that has been going on for many years in 
Var and is therefore to be mentioned as a model of its kind. 

The capital subscribed the first year by the members amounted to 
12,000 francs, divided in 25 franc, shares [quotes parts). It has been dou¬ 
bled by means of the loan on favourable terms obtained from the Regional 
Bank, to which has been added a subsidy of 7,700 francs. Last year the 
members subscribed other 15,000 francs in shares, on wliich the regional 
bank granted another loan, and the Agricultural Improvements Office 
a second subsidy. Altogether the total amount of expenditure came to 
about 100,000 francs. 


(i) See Bulletin of Social and Economic Intelligencej January, 1912, “ Co-operative Agri¬ 
cultural Credit during tire Year 1909-1910 and February, 1912, “ The Bank of France and 
Agricultural Credit in the Perbd 1900-1909 
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It has 165 members and can deliver 10,000 hectolitres of wine. The 
society, produces red, and white wine, and J acquez, distills the lees, and 
utilizes the by products, residuum, tartar, etc. It has at its disposal a 
highly improved plant: vats in armoured cement, a Marmoni^ press, 
and a Coq hydraulic press. Force is given by an 8 H. P. Filter motor and 
hy electricity. 

The co-operative wine society allows its members 70 litres for every 
100 kgs. of purple grapes, 66 per 100 kgs. of white grapes, and 62 per 100 
kgs. of J acquez: the surplus, added to the receipts from the sale of the 
by products, remains to the society for the constitution of a reserve fund 
and to provide the amounts required for the payment of interest and 
sinking fund. Besides, to cover the vintage expenses and those for the 
treatment of the wine, the amount of one franc is deducted per hectolitre, 
liable to be increased if necessar}^ 

Every member has a right to a certain quantity of wine and brandy 
for household consumption. 

The 1910 wines were sold at the following prices: 


Red wine.40 fr. the hectolitre 

White wine .47 „ „ ,, 

J acquez.38 „ „ 


To this must be added 46 litres of alcohol of 6o<^ sold at 85 frs. the 
hectolitre, besides the residuum, tartar, etc. sold at very remunerative 
prices. 

(Summarised from the Bulletin of the Syndicates of the Alps and Provence,. December, 19x1). 


❖ 

^ * 

3. — A^ficisliisral Syndicates in the Department of Ailier. — Tliis Depart¬ 
ment has more than 150 agricultural syndicates. They are engaged 
in various undertakings: some confine themselves to collecting orders 
for manure, seeds, etc., others are founded for mutual defence against 
hail, some grind seeds for food for animals, by means of a petroleum 
worked apparatus, for example, the Audes Syndicate. The Syndicate of 
Rounet is provided with a weighing machine, those of Chamlet, Eouroux- 
de-Beaune, and Neris have a choice bull, and boars; the Syndicate of 
Qtdnssaines has organized an agricultural library, that of Etelon has 
bought a portable weighing machine, various implements for use in tending 
animals, etc. Almost all the syndicates have sieves for separating seeds. 

From this brief account we see how vast a field is open for syndicate 
activity; these fundamental institutions of rural life are called upon con- 
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tiilually to undertake new practical duties, such as irrigation, road con¬ 
struction and maintenance, restriping, generation of electricity for ilium- 
ination and motor force, all those practical services, in fact, demanded by 
modern agriculture and that can be organized with least effort by 
means of association. 

(Sumiuansed from Annccks de la MutmlUe et d& la Cooperation, l-»aris, i^et>ruary, 1911), 


4. — Association and Utilisatioti of Electric Power for AgrlcHltiire. — In 
an interesting report recently presented to the Pas-de-Calais Agricultural 
Club, M. Miionet, Engineer attached to the Agricultural Improvements 
Office, dealt with the various means by which the farmers may associate 
for the utilisation of the electric force from which agricultural industry 
derives such great advantage. 

According to him, farmers may profit by electric force in two ways: 

ist. By founding an electric laboratory worked by '' poor gas 
or water power. 

2nd, By putting themselves in relation with an electric society 
the lines of which pass near their farms. 

In the first case, association is the rule and there are already many 
societies founded under these conditions. In the second case, landowners 
or farmers may some.'times have an interest in combining, if either the 
society does not distiibute the force, or a collective subscription offers 
more advantageous rates, or, finally, if the farmers intend to utilise the 
power for collective purposes. 

The forms of association that may best answer this purpose are the 
following: 

{a) The co-operaHue soedefy is the form that suits the gi'eater number 
of cases and that has been adopted up to the present: Let us mention, 
for example, the Electric Agricultural Association for Production and Dis¬ 
tribution, of Neuve-Maison, (Aisne), founded in 1905, which has given 
very encouraging results, and the society for similar purposes founded at 
Montigny-sur-Vingeanne (C6te-d'Or). These societies have profited by 
the technical and financial assistance of the Agricultural Improvements 
Office. They are formed by members of an agricultural syndicate: their 
capital of 10,000 frs. is divided into 400 25 fr. personal shares {parts). The 
rates are higher for those members who have entered after the formation 
of the societies. Their resources consist in payments on members' shares, 
subsidies and loans. The co-operative form allows of an advantageous 
understanding among the farmers. Thus the society of Montighy-sur- 
Vingeanne installed a co-operative thresher. It is well to note that the 
rules provide that, in case of dissolution,' the commune shall buy the estab¬ 
lishment. 
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The Agriciiltiiial Co-operative Societies for utilisation of electric 
force, can, in the opinion of the writer of the report, profit by long term 
credits, when they conform to the conditions required by the law. 

On the other hand it is to be foreseen that the electric societies, in 
view of the service done by the co-operative societies in extending the use 
of electric force, will give the latter favourable conditions. 

. (b) Syndicate association presents the drawback that it can only 
be formed among land-owners, but on the other hand it could obtain 
favourable rates from the societies receiving Government grants, always 
on the condition that it is recognised as of public utility by the Council 
of State. 

{c) The Commune, This S3'Steni might be advisable, especially 
when, as is very frequently the case, all the farms are in the village. 

Consortiums of Communes. These offer advantages, in so 
far as consortimns are more easily formed than co-operntive societies 
when the electric sector must ser\m for several villages. They might 
profit b}^ the encouragements offered by the State and the Department. 

(Summarised from Annales de la ^lutualitS ct de la Co-opkation Agricoles. Paris, Feb 
ruary, 1912). 

II. — non-agricueturae co-operation. 

Co'Operative Distributive Societies According to the Latest Official Statistics. 

In our April number for last year (i) we spoke of distributive co¬ 
operation in France, dealing with its general characters and showing the 
progress made by it in recent years up to the end of 1909. 

Referring our reader to the above study, we shall limit ourselves here 
to noting the progress made by the Societies in 1910, making use of the 
last statistics published in the Bulletin of the Eabour Oflice (2). 

§ I. Number of Societies. 

The total number of co-operative distributive societies according 
to the prefects' registers shown as existing on the ist. January, 1911 had 
risen to 2,811, as compared with 2,636 on the ist January, igio. This iii- 


(i)^Page loi. 

(3) These statistics do not include the military co-operative societies, the societies 
for collective purchase and manufacttire of farm requisites, the agricultural syndicates, the 
mutual dispensaries and the co-operative stores instituted by employers for use of their 
•workmen. 
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crease of 175 societies is partly due to the fact that new inquiries have 
revealed the existence of a certain number of societies that up to then 
had not been noted: on the other hand, a certain number of co-operative 
societies held to be existing in the previous years had really been dissolved- 
without information being sent to the prefects. 

' The data afford us therefore no precise indication of the progress of 
the co-operative societies. We must therefore content ourselves with the 
following notes: • according to the information of the prefects, 201 co¬ 
operative societies, were founded in 1910 (against 142 in 1909) and 
82 were dissolved (as compared with 82 in 1909). 

The departments with the largest number of societies are those of 
Nord (279), Chareiite-Inferieure (191), Pas-de-Calais (112), Vosges (in), 
Gironde (107), Seine (107 and Deux-Sevres (104). 

§ 2 . Number of Members. 

Almost all the co-operative societies reported by the prefects, that 
is 2,736 out of 2,811 (97.33 %), furnished the number of their members, 
altogether 799,191. It is well to observe that 122 societies are composed 
solety of railway employees, and 25 of Government officers and employees. 

§ 3 ‘ Object of the Societies. 

The official statistics distinguish the co-operative societies, in relation, 
to their objects into two large classes, according as they occupy them¬ 
selves also with production or not: 

ist. Co-operative Distributive Societies also concerned with Production.— 
A certain number of co-operative societies do not limit themselves to 
wholesale purchase and retail sale of goods, bnt also undertake thdr manu¬ 
facture, thus acting as producers in the interest of the consumers. - The 
largest number of these make and sell bread (bakeries) and beer (brew¬ 
eries). 

Out of the 2,811 societies noted, 1,077 exclusively occupied 
with the baking and sale of bread; 971 of these had 226,133 members 
and did a business amounting to 48,272,500 francs. These associations 
are found especially in the Department of Charente-Inferieure, (184), 
Gironde (86), Deux,Sevres (85). 

• 593 co-operative societies must also be added, selling at the same time 
bread and other produce; 574 of these had 262,622 members md did 
a business amounting to 113,697,700 francs. 

The ofEcial report, however, notes that it has not always been possible 
to distinguish among these societies those that bake for their own account 
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and those that sell baker's bread. Yet it is to be presumed that the 
majority of the societies noted follow the first system. It is well, finally, 
to note that 22 societies in rural communes return in form of bread the 
grain their members consign to them (i). 

As to the societies for brewing and sale of beer, there were 115 noted 
as existing on the ist January, 1911: 98 of these have 54,117 members 
and do a total business of 18,953.000 francs. Most of them are found 
in the Department of Nord. 

2nd. Co-operative Distributive Societies not engaged in Production. — 
x^lmost all the other societies have general stores: food stuffs, groceries, 
wine, haberdashery, clothes, crockery, etc. 

A certain number of them limit themselves to the sale of certain 
definite articles; thus 39 societies deal exclusively in butchers' meat, 
50 in wine, 39 in coal, 20 manage co-operative restaurants. 

§ 4 . Total Business Xfone hy the Societies. 

Of the 2,811 societies noted, 2,612 have furnished the amount of their 
total business, altogether 264,191,000 francs. Amongst those that have 
done the largest business, let us mention : 

Frs. 


La Laborieuse of Troyes 


(Aube). 

V Union of Boubaix 

with 

5,200 

members, total business 

2,000,000 

(Nord).. 

La Bdlevilloise of Paris 


15^300 

>1 

}> 

tf 

2,400,000 

(Seine). 

L ’ Union of lyimoges 

}} 

7.518 

if 

>3 

ii 

3.853.000 

(Haute-Vienne) . . 
V Association des Em¬ 
ployes Civils of Paris 

tf 

10,473 

tf 

if 

ft 

4,810,000 

(Seine). 

La Cooperation des Mi- 

ff 

26,023 

3) 

if 

3 3 

6,900,000 

news, (Nord) . . . 


9,421 

3 > 

33 

3 3 

7,461,000 


§ 5 , System of Sale. 

As we had occasion to observe in our article published last year in 
the April number of this Bulletin, many co-operative societies have adopted 
the system of selling to the public, especially since the financial law of 

(i) See ill this connection, Bulletin of Social and Economic Intelligence, Jaiitiary> 1912, 
p. 84, Co-operative Agricultural Fkmr-Mill at Condom, {Gei‘s ) 
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igth. April, 1905 has made it necessary for the co-operative distributive 
societies to take out licenses. 

xAs results from the enquiries made by the prefects, 2/250 societies 
out of the 2,811 in existence, that is to say, 8042%, have stated whether 
they sell to the public or not. 

Of these 1,359 (6040 % of the 2,250) with a total sale of 133,571,500frs. 
do not sell to the public. 

891 (39*60%) sell both to members and to the public. Of these 198 
have only stated that they sell to the public, without mentioning the 
percentage so sold; 693 have given such information, declaring total 
sales of 62,722,500 frs., 12,565,000 frs., (20%) being sales to the public. 

§ 6. Co’^operative Distributive Societies of the Department of the Seine, 


The Department of the Seine has 107 Co-operative Distributive So¬ 
cieties divided as follows: 54 societies, of which 49 have 71,588 inen 3 .bers 
and do a business of 23,865,500 frs,, in the city of Paris: 58 with 19,271 
members and a business of 8,531,500 frs. in the suburbs. 


§ 7 . National Federations of Co-operative Distributive Societies. 

In the above referred to article we spoke of the two large federal 
groups in which the French cooperative distributive societies are united, 
as wen as of their different political tendencies, which keep the co- 
operators divided, in spite of the various efforts made to arrive at the 
union so much desired. 

Referring oiu reader to that article, we shall limit ourselves here to 
indicating the development of these two large federations and the in¬ 
stitutes connected with them. 

ist. Co-operative Union of French Distributive Societies. This 
federation with headquarters at Paris, of neutral character, has three 
distinct divisions: The Central Committee, the Wholesale Co-operative 
Society, and the National League for Co-operative Education and Instruction. 

(a) The Central Committee, for propaganda, legal assistance, etc., 
included for the whole of 1910, 411 vSocieties against 407 in 1909. 

{h) The Wholesale Co-operative Society is an economic society that 
in 1909 took the place of the co-operative purchase office for the distrib¬ 
utive federations and societies. o 

In 1910 the societies did business to the amount of 1,476,623 francs, 
with a gross profit of 58,240.85 fr. and a net profit of 6,042.17 fr., which was 
distributed as follows: 5 % (302.X1 fr.) to the legal reserve fund: 5 % to 
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the pension fund; 50 % (3.021.09 fr.) to the extension fund; 15 % 
(906.30 fr) to the Central Committee, 25 % (1,510.54 fr.) to the purchasing 
societies. 

The Society has, decentralised its action with the institution of regional 
branches with warehouses at Parisdes-Moulineaux, Bordeaux, Tyous, 
Tours, Epinal, Marseilles, Armais (Deux Sevres), and Narbonne. 

(c) The National League for Co-operative Education and Instruction, 
founded in 1906 is essentially federal and decentralised in character. Its 
co-operators must establish local sections of a maximum number of 100 
members; these sections again form regional federations to elect the 
members of the Federal Committee. 

2nd. The Co-operative Socialist Exchange, founded inParis in 1895, 
includes, in addition to the co-operative distributive societies other organ¬ 
izations, like the co-operative productive societies among the federated 
workmen. It occupies itself with propaganda, enquiries and assistance 
in behalf of the affiliated societies. 

On the 1st January, 1911, the Exchange had affiliated to it 413 co¬ 
operative distributive societies, 55 productive societies, i fire insurance 
society called assurance ouvriere 

The number of affiliated members was about 120,000 and the total 
business done amounted to 32,000,000 fr. 

In 1906 this federation founded: 

The Wholesale Warehouse of the Co-operative Societies of France, a 
limited liability society with variable capital having for its object the in 
stitution of interfederal services for purchase, production, exchange and 
credit. 

On the 31st, May, 1910, the number of co-operative distributive 
societies affiliated to the warehouse was 700. It had a capital of 84,464 fr. 
out of 100,000 fr. subscribed. 

At Paris it possesses a general goods warehouse, a biscuit manufac¬ 
tory and coffee roasting plant; at Chareiiton a store of wines and colonial 
goods; at EiUo (Pas-de-Calais) and at Amiens (Somme), two boot and 
shoe manufactories employing 90 workmen; at Chateau-Regnault (Ar¬ 
dennes), at Tens (Pas-de-Calais), at Epinal (Vosges), three regional store¬ 
houses and at Somillac (Eot) an office for the purchase of eggs. There 
is a book-keeping office at the head-quarters. In all these offices 201 
persons are employed. 

In the year, ist. June, 1910 - 31st. May, 1911, the total business 
amounted to 10,498,112.50 ft., as compared with 7,488,771.80 fr. in the 
preceding year. 

The net profits were 167,743.98 fr. of which 83,872.99 fr. were placed 
to sinking fund and 83,872.99 fr. to the reserve fund. 
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§ 8. Regional Federations of Co-ovoraiive Distributive Societies. 


Tlie regional federations known to the lyabour Department at the end 
of 1910 were the following: 

I. Federation of the Bakeries of Ardennes: with headquarters at 
Montherme-Daval-Dieu* Object: Collective Purchase of Flour, It includes 
22 societies with 21,00a, members : and has done business to the amount 
of 608,600 frs., as shown on ist January, 1911. 

2* Co-operative Federation of the East with head-quarters at Troyes 
(Aube), including 10 societies with 7,000 members : has done business 
to the amount of 200,000 frs. in 1910. 

3. Federation of the Syndicalist Co-operative Societies of the South 
with head-quarters at Narbonne (Aude). (Object: Collective purchase 
of Produce for its ajSiliated Societies). 

4. Federation of the Southern Co-operative Societies, with head¬ 
quarters at Marseilles (Has 9 societies with 4,450 members; has done 
business to the amount of 325,000 francs). 

5. Federation of the Societies of the city of Bourges (Cher) - (Object: 
to pass contracts for wine for the affiliated societies: it has 5 societies 
with 567 members: and has done business up to 61,800 frs.). 

6. Syndicate of the Co-operative Societies of To^trs and District (Indre 
et lyoire) (Includes 16 societies and has done a business of 1,307,000 frs.), 

7. Federation of the Co-operative Societies of the P. £. ilf., East and 
other Companies, with headquarters at Grenoble (Isere). Object: to 
centralise the purchases made by the affiliated co-operative societies 
among the employees of the above railway companies. It includes 136 
societies with 45,638 members. 

The total amount of consignments made by the associated societies 
amounts yearly to 17,000 frs., their reserve funds are calculated at 
600,000 frs., the repayments to members at 2,000,000 frs. 

This federation has bought a mill at Prisse (Sa6ne-et-Toire) which 
provides flour for the bakeries of the united societies, 

8. Federation of the Co-operative Distributive Societies of the De¬ 
partment of Loire, with head- quarters at S. Etienne (Eoire) (There are 
7 societies with 10,836 members). 

9. Regional Co-operative Federation of Roanne (Eoire) (Federates 
14 societies). 

10. Federation of the WorhmerCs Co-operative Societies of Bretagne, 
with head- quarters at NTantes (It includes 70 distributive and 7 productive 
societies with a total number of 18,000 members; it has done business 
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to the amoimt of 1,900,000 frs. It has a steam mill and a jam factory at 
Nantes). 

11. Regional Federation of Socialist Co-operative Societies of the 
Region of the North with head quarters at I^ille (Object: Production of 
Flour and Collective Purchase of other Food Stuffs: it has 14 societies 
with 20,000 members; it did business to the amount of about 3,000,000 frs.). 

12. Federation of the Socialist Co-operative Societies of the Coal 
Basin of Pas-de Calais, head quarters at Avion. (It includes 18 societies: 
and has done business to the amount of 117,000 frs.). 

13. Federal Union of the Co-operative Societies of Saone-et-Loire 
with head quarters at Montceau-les-Mines. 

14. Co-operative Federation of the Free Zone, with head-quarters at 
Salianches (Plaute Savoie). 

15. Syndicate for cofee, tea and pepper for the Co-operative Distrib¬ 
utive Societies wiCh head-quarters at Pantiii (Seine). (Object: Wholesale 
purchase of these articles for the consumption of the aflfiliated societies. 
It includes ii societies with 4,200 members and does business to the 
amonnt of 72,000 frs.). 

16. Co-operative Federation of the North West, With head-quarters 
at Sotteville-les-Rouen (Seine Inferieure) (It includes 17 societies). 

17. Regional Federation of the Co-operative Grocery Societies of the 
Deux Sevres and La Vendee, with head-quarters at Armais. (It has ii so¬ 
cieties with 2,500 members).' 

18. Federation of the South West Disfrib^dive Societies, with head, 
quarters at Toulouse (Tarn). (It includes 20 societies with 3,200 members). 

(Summarised from the Bulletin of the Labour Department, Paris, November, and De¬ 
cember, igir). 
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KINGDOM OF HUNGARY. 

CROATIA AND SLAVONIA. 


CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Agricultural Co-operation in Croatia and Slavonia (i). 


Sources: 

FzvjeSca o radu zem, gospod, uprave 1896-1905. Zagreb 1908 {Report of the Labours of 
the Rural Administration of the Country 1896-1905. Agram 1908). VI Vol. 

Ob ustroju gtednih i priponiodnili zadruga. Zagreba. 1882 {On the Organization of the 
Co-operative Societies for Credit and Assistance, Agram, 1882. 


§ I. The — I^egislation, 

For a long time co-operation was tuialile to develop in Croatia and 
Slavonia, especially because until lately the national life there was domin¬ 
ated by the institution of peasant family co-opemtive societies. These co¬ 
operative societies have been and, in large part, still to-day are, in their 
conimuiialistic life — already so often described but not yet sufficiently 
explained — agricultural communities producing and supplying them¬ 
selves with the means for satisfying most of their requirements. Whilst 
the family co-operative societies were numerous enough to include the major¬ 
ity of the population, no need was felt for co-operative institutions on 
a larger basis. 

(i) This Monograph on Agricultural Co-operation in Croatia and Slavonia was for¬ 
warded to us for publication by the Agricultural Department of the Kiugdom^Of Hungary, 
It was written by Prof. Franges of the University of Agram. We reproduce it unaltered 
wiUi reiew expression of oiir best thanks to the Author and to the Agricultural Depart- 
mented. 
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When tlie law IV of 1870, and those of 3i'd. March, 1874 and 
8tli. May, 1889 had anthorized and rendered possible the dissolution of the 
family co-operative societies, the farmers, freed from all obligations and 
yet habituated to co-operative labour and mutual aid, began to vSeek in 
the foundation of associations and co-operative societies the assistance 
they were now without. 

The first manifestations of a desire for co-operation were well received 
by the agricultural societies, for these were here, as in many other coun¬ 
tries, the precursors of the agricultural co-operative societies. There 
are t'wo agricultural societies the influence of which extends over Croatia 
and Slavonia. The “ Croatiaii-Slavonian Agricultural Society at Agraiii’', 
which dates from 1849 '' Agricultural Society for Slavonia at 

Osijek, '' founded in 1875, included among their objects, according to 
their rules, the collection of orders for good agricultural implements, 
cattle, seeds, etc. The organization of the said societies was not sufficient 
for their task. So it was felt the more necessary to found, as institutions, 
supplementary to the Agricultural Societies, or even within these societies 
themselves, co-operative credit societies, co-operative distributive societies 
and co-operative societies for production, etc., which, with their branch 
institutions, would answ^er the requirements of the farmers better than 
the agricultural societies. 

Whilst in other countries the co-operative movement came, so to say, 
from above, originating in the farseeing minds of eminent men, in Croatia 
and Slavonia, this new national movement began from below, as a pro” 
duct of the general sentiment of the people, who, abandoning the ancient 
family co-operative societies, sought and found in co-operation the best 
form of association, in which, while completely preserving their economic 
individuality, they could enjoy all the advantages which made the 
ancient family co-operative societies something quite special. Thus, the 
benefit of co-operation has been greater for the Croats than for other na¬ 
tions, for it is for them a liberation from the century old chains of family 
co-operation, which historically it is true formed the most solid basis of 
its national existence, but no longer correspond to-day, as does modern 
co-operation, to the awakened consciousness of the individuaL The dis¬ 
solution of the family co-operative societies has been a slow process, and 
it was desirable that it should be so. 

According to statistical researches, beginning with 1890, in a total num¬ 
ber of 403,518 households consisting of 2,186,410 persons, there were 61,581 
belonging to undivided co-operative societies with 430,182 members or 
19.68 % «of the total population. In the co-operative societies secretly 
divided, but still considered by the law as undivided co-operative societ- 
ties, are included 107,890 households with 601,202 members, or 27.49 % 
of the whole population; 234,047 households with 1,155,088 members 
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or 52.83 % of the whole, poptilatioii belonged to the undivided households. 
And yet the movement takes place more and more rapidly; the economy 
rests on an individual basis, and assistance is more and more sought for 
from co-operation. Thus, although co-operation is of rather late origin 
in Croatia, it has all the same developed rather rapidly. The people do 
not only expect from it a successful development of their econoiiiy and 
agriculture, such as has been effected by co-operation among other na¬ 
tions, but also and more, to say the truth, the establishment of an 
altogether new basis for their national life and future. 

The local government of Croatia and Slavonia, recognising the im¬ 
portance of co-operation, attempted in 1882 to extend the foundation 
of co-operative credit societies of the system Schulze-Delitzsch. This 
class of societies suited the farmers and artisans. For the purpose the gov¬ 
ernment issued special descriptions and instructions, bookkeeping forms, 
etc. but they had no success. 

Meanwhile private enterprise had permitted of the organization of 
several free co-operative societies; the first was founded in 1873 at Brdovac, 
near Agram, but the action of these societies was of quite local character. 

The movement in favour of co-operation dates from the law XXIII 
of 1898, in force also in the territory of Croatia and vSlavonia. As soon 
as this law came into operation a general system of representation for the 
territory of Croatia and Slavonia was instituted at Agram. 

At the same time with this movement but quite independently of 
it, came the development of co-operation, propagated by the Union 
of Servian Rural Banksand the Rural Croat Bank,'' the mother of 
the rural Croatian Co-operative Societies. 

The two organizations have their headquarters at Agram. The 
first extends its action to all the regions of the Austro-Hungarian Mon¬ 
archy, inhabited by Servians ; the second limits its to Croatia and Slavonia. 
The co-operative societies founded by virtue of the law XXIII of 1898 
enjoy all the subventions guaranteed by that law : the State grants them 
a part of the necessary capital, dispensation from stamp dues, and from 
income tax, and accords them the right of franking letters, etc. The li¬ 
ability of members is limited. The principal object of these societies is 
to grant credit. 

The societies belonging to the Union of the Servian Rural Banks '' 
do not share in the privileges granted by the State ; they have a working 
capital and cash of their own. The liability of members is unlimited. 
In addition to the credit and savings bank business, the branches occupy 
themselves also with business really of an agricultural character : the col¬ 
lective hire of farms, the exploitation of forests, the subdivision of landed 
estates, etc. They have even lately begun to occupy themselves with 
questions of emigration and home settlements. 
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Neither do the Croatian agrictiltnral co-operative societies enjoy 
tlae advantages granted by the State to the societies founded in virtue 
of the law XXIII of 1898; they receive the funds they require from the 
Rural Croat Bank of Agrani. The liability of their members is umlimited. 
They engage in the same class of business as the co-operative societies 
of the Union of Servian rural banks, the work in connection with emigra¬ 
tion and home settlement included. Quite recently, the Agricultural 
Society of Croatia and Slavonia at Agram and that of Slavonia at Osijek, 
began to conform their organization to that of the co-operative unions. 
In 1907, the first of these societies was transformed into the '' Croato- 
Slavonian Agricultural Society of Co-operative form, htd.'' The rules of 
this Society, organized on co-operative lines, specify what it proposes to 
do : namely, to facilitate the purchase of farm requisites and the sale of 
its members' farm produce. The great success of this agricultural society 
at Agram, has been so evident that the Slavonian Agricultural Society 
at Osijek is preparing to reorganize in the same way. It is to be foreseen 
that neither of these societies will rest there, but will continue to develop 
on the lines indicated by co-operation both as regards members' liability 
and the extension of their business. 

The co-operative dairies, of which there were 29 in Croatia and Slavonia 
at the end of 1909, have a special position there. These societies are not 
united in large federations, but attach themselves in small groups to the 
larger central organizations, which are not always of distinctly co-operative 
character. 

As in Croatia and Slavonia, the people occupy themselves rather 
with the rearing'of draught cattle and butchers' beasts, as more remun¬ 
erative than that of dairy cows, the prosperity of the co-operative dair¬ 
ies is not so great as might be desired. 

The co-operative wine societies, recently stiU only four in number, 
it is hoped will have a greater development, as a result of the foundation 
of the Central Co-operative Society at Agram, which began working at the 
end of 1910. 

Livestock improvement societies have been founded for the rearing 
of English half breds, of horses of the Ardennes stock, cattle of Simmenthal 
breed, poultry, rabbits, etc. The central organization of these societies, 
(except the last mentioned) consists of a bureau for keeping the Herdbooks, 
at the seat of the office rural administration. These societies receive 
assistance from the district under form of breediiigstock and payment 
of their expenses in purchasing livestock. 

A'large co-operative society, which intends to extend its action over 
the whole of Croatia and Slavonia, and three others of less importance 
concern themselves with the insurance of livestock. 
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§ 2 , Intervention of the Co-operative Societies in Immigration 
and in Serieiculture. 


Thanks to their business and their success^ the co-opeative credit 
societies have so far won the confidence of the Government and people 
of the country that they have been entrusted with services, which, to say 
the truth, are outside the sphere of action of their members and their 
organizations. 

First of all, in 1907, the local sericiculture was entrusted to them. 
It is the Croatian agricultural co-operative societies and the Union of 
Servian Rural Societies that now, under the control of the local rural 
administration, order silkworm eggs and instruct the people how 
to rear them. It is they also who buy the cocoons at fixed prices 
and sell them afterwards for the profit of the co-operative societies. The 
prices are so fixed that each breeder may receive an amount exactly cor¬ 
responding to the value of the cocoons. If the sale of the cocoons gives 
a certain profit, the breeders belonging to the co-operative society receive 
their share. Thus, breeders who are not yet members are induced to join. 

The disinterestedness of the societies' action in this matter induced 
the Government to entrust them with a still more important business : 
emigration. The two organizations men tioned above have founded at Ag- 
ram an emigration bureau under the name of Putnik (The Traveller) 
under Government control. The whole emigration movement is concen¬ 
trated in this Bureau. The Government had its reasons for arranging 
in this way, as it was persuaded that the tendencies of the co-operative 
societies being altogether altruistic, they would not behave like the private 
emigration bureaux ; they do not act on the same selfish motives, that 
entail such grave consequences both on the individual and the national 
economy of an entire country. 

This altruistic character of the co-operative societies has been admir¬ 
ably manifested. They direct emigration but also and above all they 
carefully watch over the emigrants in foreign lands, encourage them to 
economise and to insure ; they busy themselves in finding occupation 
for them and finally in facilitating their return home. For those e- 
migrants who have saved something they obtain profitable and permanent 
employment, most often on farms, in order that they may buy land, ma¬ 
chinery, cattle, etc. The co-operative societies supervise emigration from 
regions where the population is very large and the price of property high^ 
to those where the population is less dense and which have been rendered, 
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by means of drainage (i), more accessible to cultivation and healtHeto 
They also arrange home settlements to a very considerable- extent. In 
fact, such settlements, made with the consent of the large landowners 
on the outskirts of their estates, would probably prevent any deficiency 
of labour, a source of great difficulty in working large farms. 

It was only in, 1910 that action quite in this sense was begun. The 
other, regions not having yet made experiments on these lines, a definite 
Judgment cannot yet be passed. But, as regards emigration, the effect of. 
the action of the co-operative societies has been that the emigration agents,, 
not having, the same interest as before, have ceased to attract emigrants. 
And it is reasonably hoped, that the disappearance of this evil will bring., 
with it also the removal of other drawbacks resulting therefrom, the re¬ 
grettable accompaniment of the strange movement, characterising all races 
that have not yet reached a certain degree of economic progress. 


§ 3. Co-operative Xnstrnction. 

With co-operation, almost every nation has introduced co-operative- 
education in its economic organization. It is the co-operative orga¬ 
nizations that supply this education. Some of them have their own. 
farms which serve for model farms. The produce of these farms is 
meant for sale, but they also serve as stations for experiment and demon¬ 
stration. The members in the neighbourhood take a lively interest in them,, 
and thus set an example that is readily followed. 


§ 4. The Results, 


(a) Legislation and State^ Influence on Agricultural Co-operation. 

Croatia and Slavonia, as far as regards co-operation, are under the same 
laws as the kingdom of Hungary. The law XXIII of 1898, of which we 
have alredy spoken, is the basis of co-operation in Croatia and Slavonia 
as in Hungary. “ But the carrying out of the provisions of the law devolves, 
upon the local authorities of Croatia and Slavonia, who aid and subsidise 
co-operation in every way. 

(b) The most Important Forms of Co-operation in Croatia and Slavonia. 

I. By virtue of the law XXIII of i8g8, the credit co-operative societ¬ 
ies founded with limited liability of members. Their headquarters 


(i) In S:!roatia and Slavonia, in the last ten years, by reclamation of the land, more 
than 450,000 hectare?, that is, about i/gth, of the total area of the country has been*, 
rendered ■ fit ior cixltivation. 
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are at Buda Pestli and their general representative bodies meet at Agram 
and Osijek. 

Up to 1900 inclusive, 61 co-operative societies were' founded by vir¬ 
tue of the above law. At the end of 1909 there were 271 with 54,952 
members extending their action to 1,141 communes. 

The co-operative societies specially occupy themselves with credit 
business; their rate of interest is 5 %%. To facilitate the purchase of 
agricultural machinery and seeds, the societies receive an annual subven¬ 
tion of 4,000 crowns. The State also purchases cattle for them at reduced 
prices. 

The co-operative organizations may be divided as in the following 
table: 



Condition of Agricultural Co-operation in Croatia and Slavonia at the end of 1909. 
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According to the above data, of i,ooo inhabitants in Croaiia and Slavonia 44 are members of co-operative associatii^s. 

On an average, one co-operative society is calculated per 2,725 inhabitants; the average number of members per society is 275. 
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The welfare of the associates is increasing. It may be observed that 
the number of members increases from 4 to 6 % and the amount of savings 
is aniiiially from 16 to 19 %. 

2. The Union of Servian Rural Banks in Austro-Hungary with 
headquarters at Agram was founded in 1898. At the end of 1909 the 
Union included 297 rural banks with 10,031 members. The Union does 
not only occupy itself with credit business, but also carries on a whole- 
sale trade in farm requisites. It buys implements and machinery, seeds, 
manure, etc. 

The Union has a model farm from which it distributes seeds, cattle 
and poultry to its members. It hires land for sub-letting ; it buys forests 
for collective exploitation ; it serves as a medium for the purchase of laud 
and for home settlements etc. Amongst its business operations, not 
included in its programme, must be mentioned the finding of work in trades 
and commerce for apprentices, who, after their term expires, cross the 
frontier. 

The work so successfully performed by this Union is the more deserv¬ 
ing of praise as it has been performed by that Servian race, which in 
other lands has been most backward in matters of agriculture. 

By the foundation of co-operative societies in the most backward 
districts it has succeeded in awakening the noblest instincts of this popu¬ 
lation habituated by war to a hard and painful existence, and conducting 
it to a more scientific and more advanced agricultural life. 

The Union of Servian Rural Banks in 1909 received in subventions 


from the local Government: 

for purchase of machinery .1,000 crowns 

for seeds.1,000 » 

for sericicultiire .10,334 » 


3. The Croatian Agricultural Co-operative Societies, associated in 
the Croatian Rural Bank of Agram, were founded in 1901. The liability 
of their members is rtnlimited. At the end of 1909 the organization 
included 225 societies with 34,350 members. 

The payments made appeared as 4,470,000 crowns ; the value of the 
merchandise bought or sold for the members* account was 1,385,812 crowns. 
These societies are very largely occupied with sericiculture, purchase 
of cattle, home settlements, subdivision of estates and other business of 
the same kind. For this purpose they received from the local government 


the following subventions: 

for purchase of machinery 1,000 crowns 

„ seeds.1,000 ^ 

„ cattle. 4,000 » 

„ home settlements .14,000 » 

„ sericiculture.11,334 » 
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4. Croato-Slavonian Agricultural Society at Agram, constituted as 
a co-operative society. This Society was founded in 1847. After the co¬ 
operative movement in Croatia and Slavonia had begun, it was transformed 
in 1907 into a limited liability co-operative society. At the end of 1909 
it had 84 branch societies with a total of 11,132 members. It does not 
give credit. It concerns itself with the supply of farm requisites, sells 
its members’ produce and extends the knowledge of agriculture by means 
of courses that it organizes and of the press. Its rules do not admit of its 
accepting savings deposits, but it conducts its credit business on the secur¬ 
ity offered by the limited liability of its members. Its turnover rapidty 
increases and at the end of 2 years it has already reached the amount 
of 5,131,813 crowns. In this co-operative society, there is a strong tend¬ 
ency in favour of reorganization, as an unlimited liability society which 
would permit of its entering into relations with the Croatian agricultural 
societies, previously described. 

5, The Co-operative Dairies at the end of 1909 were 29 in number. 
They have been aU founded means of subventions from the public 
authorities, amounting at that date to 78,019 crowns. The largest cen¬ 
tral organization (at Bjakovo) in 1909 treated 3,364,000 litres of milk. 



PART 11. 


INSURANCE. 






AUSTRIA. 

RECENT NEWS* 


AmeEdments to ttie Social ksuraisce Bill. — We have already noticed (i) 
the great reform in favour of compulsory sickness, accident, invalidity 
and old age insurance, with which Parliament and the Government have 
been busy for several years. 

It is a question of organizing sickness and accident insurance, al¬ 
ready long established here, on a new basis and of starting compulsory 
invalidity and old age insurance, with State contributions, both for wage 
earners and small independent workers {imselbstdndig Erwerhstdtige and 
selbsidndig Erwerbstdiige). 

The bill has undergone not a few changes. More than once it has been 
postponed in consequence of the closing of the Parliamentary session. 
In the summer of 1911, it was discussed before a special commission of 
the House. It was studied in all its details and the commission even 
proposed the introduction of some amendments, when the closing of the 
session again intervened. 

Ill the autumn of the same year the Government presented it, again 
after the introduction of certain amendments in accordance with the 
proposals of the above commission. 

Only a few paragraphs have been rehandled. The changes introduced 
do not therefore alter the fundamental lines of the reform as we have 
already given them. It will be enough for us to mention the amendments. 

(a) Sickness Insurance, — The previous bill excluded from compulsory 
insurance all wage earners in receipt of more than 200 crowns a month. 
Owners of small holdings were not included. Although obliged to work 
like wage earners for a large part of the year, they are not considered as 
such. The bill will now subject them also to the obligation to insure 

(1) BuUeiip of Economic and Social TnieUigence^ 2ncL year, No. 7. 
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and at the same time raise the maximtim limit of income at which the oblig¬ 
ation to insure ceases to 3,600 crowns. Yet for wage earners in fixed 
employ the maximum remains at 2,400 crowns. 

On the contrary, there will be no obligation to insure members of the 
family working on the farm and not receiving payment in money. As 
to the organization of this branch of insurance, the present bill permits, 
in contrast to the previous one, the institution of District Sickness Banks 
{Bezirkskrankenkassen), special banks for agricultural and forestry lab- 
outers, when there are enough of them within the territory of a pol¬ 
itical district to render the regular work of such banks possible, separate 
from those for industrial and commercial employees. Thus the problem 
of the distribution of the risks of the two classes of wage earners would 
be solved, since each would bear its own risks. But the independent 
banks can only be instituted in districts in 'which the agricultural po¬ 
pulation predominates and supplies a sufficient number of policy holders. 

(&) Accident insurance is extended to a certain number of industries 
at first not included (sand quarrying, slaughterhouses, etc), and, what con¬ 
cerns us more, to persons engaged in felling trees and transport of the wood 
both by land and as driftwood on the rivers. Ordinary labour for the 
requirements of the farm is excluded. The Government has taken into 
consideration the desiderata of the Superior Board of Agriculture. 

(c) The amendments introduced in invalidity and old age insurance 
are more important. During the discussion of the previous bill a fear was 
expressed. It was thought that if both small independent workers and 
wage earners were included in a single community of risks, it would be 
disadvantageous for the latter, for a certain number of the small inde¬ 
pendent members would not pay their premiums, thinking it useless for 
them to insure at an advanced age. To hinder social insurance being 
exploited by one class of policy holders to the detriment of the other, the 
law establishes that the small independent workers shall have no right to old 
age pensions till they have paid premiums for a period of 500 weeks, that 
is nearly 10 years. In the previous bill this period was fixed at 200 weeks. 

On the other hand, a new provision establishes that small independent 
workers may have an invalidity pension when the invalidity is caused by an 
accident. 

Finally, we shall observe that the State contribution to each of these 
pensions, first fixed at 90 crowns, now amounts to 10 times the average 
annual contribution increased by 30 crowns. This amount, however, 
must not exceed 90 crowns. 

^ fSummai^ed ftom the Sozials Rundschan, No, lo, 1911; and Soziale Praxis und Archip 
fur Volksmohlfahtty No, 5, 1911). 





DENMARK. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Agricultural Insurance in Denmark.* 


Sources: 

— “ lyandoskonomisk Aarbog for 19ii ” {Yearbook of Rural Economy for 1911)5 published by 

the Royal Society of Danish Rural Economy (“ kgl. danske Ivandlmslioldiimgsselskab 
12th Year, pages 108-113. 

— “ Statistisk Aarbog for Danmark” {Danish Statistical Yearbook), published by the Sta¬ 

tistical Office (“ Statistisk Bureau ”) i6th. Year, 1911. 

— “ Dansk Forsikrings Aarbog ” {Danish Insurance Yearbook), published by Oscar Recheu- 

dorff, 7th. Year, 1910. 

— “ Assurandoreu ” {The Insurer), Scandinavian Insurance Review, 15th. Year, 19x0, Nos 3, 

4,10, II and 13. 

— “ Statistiske Meddelelser ” {Statistical Bulletin) published by the Statistical Office (“ Sta¬ 

tistisk Bureau”), 1911, Nos 10 and 13. 

— Ealbe Hansen and ScharlinO: ** Daiimarks Slatistik ” {Danish Statistics) Vol II, 

Copenhagen, 18S7. 

— Det gensidige Forsikringsselskab Danmark” 1861-1911 (“ Denmark ” Mutual Insurance 
Society, 1861-1911), Copenhagen, 1911. 

— Kreaturforsikringen for Kongeriget Danmark ” 1859-1909 {Livestock Insurance in Den¬ 
mark, 1859-1909) Copenhagen, 1909, 

— “ Kreaturforsilaings-Anstalten ** Fani ** lo-Aarsperioden ” 1901-19x1. Livestock 

Insurance Society in the Period 1901-1911). Copenhagen, 1911, 

To these works we must add the reports and balance sheets of various societies, as 
well as the unpublished reports addressed to the Statistical Bureau (“ Statistisk Bureau ”) 
etc., and finally the following publication: 

— “ Vurderingen til Ei^iidomskyld ” {Valuation of Landed Estates for purposes of the Income 

Tax). “Statistisk Tabelvaerk ” {Statistical Tables). V. E. number 6, published by the 
Statistisk Bureau” {Statistical Copenhagen, 1911, ® 

* This essay was forwarded to us at our request by our special correspondent at 
Copenhagen. 
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IntrodiTCtion, 


In the following study no kind of personal insurance is treated, as 
agricultural accident insurance was dealt -with in a previous niimber of the 
Bulletins of Social and Economic Intelligence of this Institute (2nd Year, 
Number 6), and because there is no life insurance society in Denmark 
founded specially for farmers. We shall examine here the various branches 
of insurance against fire, storms and hail, as well as livestock insurance, 
etc. The object of this study is, in fine, to inform the reader, with the help 
of statistical data, of the degree of development attained by insurance in 
the Danish peninsula and islands. For the better performance of our 
task, we have drawn on the above sources. 

The important development of Danish agriculture, which had its orig¬ 
in in the middle of the last century, became more marked, above all after 
1880. The large amount of capital invested in farms, and the continually 
increasing value of the production, have had as their consequence a consid¬ 
erable increase both in the number and in the sphere of action of the agri¬ 
cultural insurance societies. The tendency of the Danish farmers to unite 
for the defence of their common economic interests, which has led, as we 
know, to the formation of numerous co-operative dairies and slaughter¬ 
houses, and co-operative distributive societies, has given these agricultural 
insurance institutions a special and generally sufficiently uniform itnpress. 
For the most part, they are mutual associations, founded by the farmers 
themselves, who, as a rule, are also the managers. They have a more or 
less extended field of action. If, on the one hand, the State did not limit 
their freedom of action by legislative regulations or other provisions, 
on the other hand, it has accorded them no special support or protection. 
(There is in fact no special iirsurance legislation, except for life and fire 
insurance). 

Many of the older insurance societies have enlarged their original 
sphere of action, uniting the population of a district for a political purpose. 
Among the associations (insurance banks, etc.), formed in recent years, 
a sufficiently large number have associated with a view to co-operate in the 
eJEorts now being made for the foundation of an independent organization 
of small agricultural landowners. 

Considered from the technical point of view of insurance, these asso¬ 
ciations are, for the larger part,, far from perfect; in many cases their field 
of action is too limited, so that they cannot guarantee even an approximate 
number of risks. It seldom happens that the premiums are fixed in accord¬ 
ance with scientific calculations; they must be paid in advance and, 
in order to cover deficits at the end of the year, members have to be called 
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on for supplementary contributions. Consequently, it is impossible to form 
reserve funds, and besides, from the first, the parties concerned have shown 
themselves averse to such formation, fearing to risk their money in the 
hands of little scrupulous employees. As to reinsurance, it is almost un¬ 
known here. We may add that the methods of bookkeeping and of control 
formerly employed, and often even to-day, are very primitive. On the 
other hand, the management is generally little costly, which is an advantage 
for small associations as compared with large, and has rendered it difficult, 
if not impossible, for Danish or foreign societies limited by shares to com¬ 
pete against these associations. 

By the side of the small local associations more important ones have 
gradually been founded, better organized, but almost all on mutual prin¬ 
ciples. Nevertheless, these societies, thanks to then extension and their 
better organization, presented certain advantages : less variable premiums, 
more important guarantees, scientific graduation of premiums, according 
to the risk, etc. The consequence was that these societies had an advant¬ 
age over the others. Let us mention the '' Danmark ” (division for in¬ 
surance of personal estate), the “ Dansk Forsikrings Forening mod 
Slormskade '' (Danish Storm Insurance Society), the Livestock Insurance 
Societies, KustosF '' PanF etc., of which we shall speak specially in 
the following section. 

A single branch of insurance, that is to say fire insurance, has devel¬ 
oped under special conditions, thanks to the intervention of the State, 
which, at the start, regulated its development by special laws. 


§ I. Fire Insurance. 

(A) Real Estate Insttrance. 

The oldest fire insurance society in Denmark, “ Den almindelige 
Brandi or sikring for Landbygninger” was founded in 1792. The end of the 
i8th century was a period of extensive agricultural reforms in Denmark. 
A result of the abolition of collective property, the division and restriping 
of the various holdings, and the depopulation of the villages, was the 
appearance of many large agricultural buildings; favouring the formation 
of the above society. 

In old days the Government sometimes came to the aid of sufferers 
by fires, by exempting them froin taxation or granting them subsidies 
from the royal bank or collected by subscription. 

However, in the first half of the i8th century there were already some 
tudimentary fire insurance societies, the members of which bound them¬ 
selves to mutual assistance in case of disasters. Let us, however, say that 
ht that date such Agricultural insurance societies were exceptions. Den 
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almindelige Brandjorsikring for Landbygninger '' (The General Agricultural 
Fire Insurance Society) was founded as a State monopoly without it 
being however obligator}" to insure rural buildings in it. Buildings in towns 
where there were already insurance societies of the kindpvere, on the con¬ 
trary, subject to such obligation. The supreme management of fire insur¬ 
ance was in the hands of the Government,which acquitted itself of the duty 
with the utmost severity. In spite of repeated criticisms and many pro¬ 
posals of reform, a tariff with a classification of premiums w^as only intro¬ 
duced in 1857. ^1^® premiums remained long at the rate of 2 ®/oo for every 
class of risks. 

In 1872, the association was traiisfromed into a private mutual so¬ 
ciety, the members of which w^ere jointly and severally liable and which 
was managed by a board of management, while subject to the super¬ 
vision of the Department of Justice. It was laid down by law that 
the insurance should extend to all buildings, public or private, built of 
difficultly inflammable material; the rights of mortgagees were also guar¬ 
anteed by the insurance; in fact extinction of the insurance was only 
permitted with the consent of the mortgagees. Capital belonging to minors 
and to public institutions might be invested in mortgages on rural build¬ 
ings insured with the society, which in its turn had right of legal mortgage 
up to the amount of the unpaid premiums. By virtue of these provisions 
and others similar, the society effectually had a monopoly for a long period. 

When the society in question was founded in 1792, it began work with 
an insured capital of 25 millions of crowns, handed over to it by other 
institutions. 50 years later this amount had increased tenfold and to-day 
it has increased a hundredfold. The following figures show its progress 
during the century: 


Year About 

1800. 50 million crowns 

1825. 215 

1850. 300 

1875. 900 

1900.1,900 „ „ 

1910.2,500 


These figures show the immense devdopment of this insurance instit¬ 
ution in the last century. Such progress is due, first of all, to the increase 
in the number of the insured; .we may, in fact, condude that almost all 
the farms were already insured by the middle of last century. With re¬ 
gard to‘‘the figures mentioned we must further observe, that, although the 
rural villages have been in part incorporated in towns or have become inde¬ 
pendent centres, the buildings composing them are still insured with 
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" Den almindclige Brandforsikring for Landbygninger ” (General Agri¬ 
cultural Fire Insurance Society). On the other hand, later on, other societ¬ 
ies were formed for the insurance of buildings scattered in the country, 
and we shall speak of them hereafter. 

To give point to our remarks on the society in question which still 
maintains its predominant position, we refer the reader to the following 
table giving statistics dor the last few years. 


) Years 

Amount Insured 

1,000 Clowns 

Members’ 
Contributions, 
1,000 crowns 

Contributions %o 
of the Amounts 
Insured 

a ® i 
BSi S 

rs 

losses expressed 
as %o of the Amount 
Insured 

Reinsurance, 
percentage of the 
Amount Insured 

! 1901-02 . 

1,982,766 

3,766 

1,88 

3,047 

1.54 

9.5 

1902-03 . 

2.052,347 

3,297 

1.61 

2,689 

I.3I 

9.9 

1903-04 .. 

2,1289,34 

3,193 

1.50 

2,843 

1-33 

lO.I 

1904-05 . 

2,202,346 

3,398 

1-54 

3,149 

1*43 

10.4 

1905-06 . 

2,272,976 

3,537 

1.56 

2,820 

1.24 

8.9 

1906-07 . 

2,327,608 

3,572 

T -53 

4,273 

1.84 

2.5 

1907-08 ...... 

2,420,498 

3,906 

1.61 

3,077 

1,27 

2.8 

1908-09 ...... 

2,432,276 

3,590 

1.48 

4,834 

1.99 

2.9 

1909-10 . 

2,457.769 

4.398 

1-83 

3.5S8 

1.46 

4-9 j 

I9IO-II . 

2,507,570 

4,418 

1.76 

4,361 

1.74 

5-0 j 

Average ...... 

2,278,509 

3,708 

1.63 

3,468 

1.52 

- 


From this table we see that the average losses in the last ten years 
were 1.52 % of the amount insured. In the two preceding decades they 
were 1.46 and 1.58 %o, and when we go further back for the two periods 
of five years, 1854-1858 and 1859-1863, they were respectively 1.94 and 
1-59 %o- The contributions paids were, on an average, during the years 
1901-1910, 1.63 %o of the amount insured. We may further remark in the 
above table that the members' contibutions vary appreciably from year 
to year, both absolutely and relatively, and after a year of heavy losses 
they have to be raised for the ensuing year. This is due to the fact^hat the 
society generally asks too low premiums so that it is continually obliged 
to make supplementary levies and also that it has not been possible to form 
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a reserve fund to which to have recourse in bad years. Reinsurance is 
but little resorted to. 

The internal organization of the Society no longer corresponds to the 
requirements of to-da5^ especially whem compared with other large in¬ 
surance institutions managed in a more scientific fashion. 

One of the principal defects is in the mode of forming the board of man- 
gement: its members have great importance and yet are most frequently 
chosen from among the large proprietors who are not at all competent in 
matters of fire insurance. Another defect is frequently urged against it in 
reference to the premiums : it is that these are too low for the larger risks 
and too high, on the contrary, for small farms scattered about in the country. 
For this reason rival societies have been founded, especially for these latter 
risks; in order to overcome this competition the value of the buildings 
insured has been calculated at too high a figure. (Experts estimate that 
this valuation on an average exceeds the real value of the property insured 
by 30 % : See on this subject Randstingets Forhandlingerof igro- 
1911); (Discussions in the Tower House, 1910-1911). Besides, dispro- 
portionate compensations have been paid and it is easy to under¬ 
stand that this may lead to criminal fires. To overcome compet¬ 
ition, the other societies, in their turn, have been obliged to follow 
the example set. These circumstances have rendered agricultural fire iiisur- 
lance in Denmark very difiicult and have excited much criticism. 

Nevertheless, Den almindelige Brandforsikring for Tandbygninger '' 
is still a giant among the other insurance institutes of this character. The 
first rival societies appeared about 1850. The object of one was the insur¬ 
ance of agricultural buildings in the department of Thisied ; of a second, 
that of the small farms of Ndrre-Jylland (North Jutland). These two so¬ 
cieties took the form of mutual societies and also insured personal estate. 
The value of the rural buildings insured by each of these two societies, about 
1880, did not exceed 20 million crowns. The privileges of the previously 
mentioned powerful society, and the great difficulties and formalities 
in connection with the retirement of its members, had constituted a virtual, 
if not a legal, monopoly in its favour. This condition of things did not cease 
until 1889, when it was established by law that landed property insured in 
other mutual societies for the insurance of real estate should enjoy the same 
rights in respect to the property of minors and of public institutions. In 
addition, the law granted these same societies right of legal mortgage on 
premiums paid, a right immediately second to that of the treasury for unpaid 
taxes. Naturally, the enjoyment of these rights was subject to certain 
Oonditious: the societies were to submit themselves to the supervision 
of the Minister of Justice : the value insured by them was to be at least 
20 millions at the date of their foundation; further, they were to under¬ 
take to form, within the first three years, a reserve fiind corresponding 
to the fifth of the value insured. 
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As a result of this law, the foUowihg societies were founded in addition 
to the two already mentioned: in 1890, the “ Ostifternes Brandforsikring 
for mindre handbygninger ” (Insular Dioceses’ Dire Insurance Society, 
for Small Agricultural Buildings); in 1906, “ Forsikringsselskabetc Ver- 
mund’” (“Vermund” Insurance Society); in 1908, the “ Danske Grund- 
ejeres Brandforsikring ” (Danish Agricultural Proprietors’ Dire Insurance 
Society) and the “ Husmandsbrandkassen ” (Fire Insurance Society for 
Small Holdings). The first three transact business both in town and 
country ; the last is the result of farmers’ efforts for the protection of their 
own interests by the foundation of institutions of their own. This society 
is intimately connected with tire other agricultural organizations. We 
show in the following table the amounts insured by each of the above 
societies. 


Amouni of Value Insured (in Millions oj Cfowns) 


Aim. Brandforsikring (i). 

1909 

• 

1910 

1911 




General Agricultural Fire Insurance So- 
ciety . . . . .. 

1,620.1 

1,645.9 

1,692.4 

Mindre Landejendomme i Ndrre-jylland. 




North Jutland Peasant Proprietors’ Fire In- 
surance Society. 

161,6 

138-3 

1341 

Thisted Amis. 




Fire Insurance Society for the Rural Proper¬ 
ties of the Department of Thisted . . • . 

33-8 

34-4 

35-8 

Ostifternes (i). 




Insular Dioceses’ Agricultural Fire Insurance 
Society for Small Buildings. 

3540 

361.5 

374-5 

Vermund (2). 




« Vermund » Insurance Society . 

— 

24.6 

33-5 

|j Danske Gf undejere. 

1 Danish landholders* Fire Insurance So¬ 
ciety . . • .... 

20.0 

54-9 

73-3 

Husmandsbrandkassen. 




Fire Insurance Society for Small Holdings. . 

67.0 

87.8 

123.1 

Total • * • 

2,256.5 

2 i 3474 

# 2,466.7 

(1) Bxcludteg tirbaa properties. 

(2) Including uiMn properties. 


6 
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In 1910 the insurance premiums for rural buildings amounted to a total 
of about 3%, or 3 % million crowns, with an average premium of about 
1 % crown ^/oo* For the better information of the reader with regard to 
the premium tariff we reproduce below the existing tariff of “ Den aim. 
Brandforsikring for Dandbygninger '' (See page 64). As a result of 
competition, the premiums in the other societies are almost the same or 
differ slightly from these. The figures we give express in "^ore"' (014 fr.), 
the tariff rate per 100 crowns of the sum insured; the premiums actually 
paid, including special premiums, were, on an average, from 10 to 30 % 
higher in recent years. The figures in parentheses indicate the amount 
of premiums in accordance with the new tariff, published September i6th, 
1911, which came into force on iVpril ist, 1912. 


Insurance Preminms Paid on Buildings used for Dwellings, for Live^ 
stock Improvement or Trade exposed to no Danger of Fife by their Character, 


INSURED VAUUn 

Buildings least 
Exposed to Fire, 
not intended 
for holding 
forage or wood 

Buildings with 
fire proof 
roof, 

for holding 
forage or 
wood 

Thatched Buildings 

Far from 
other 
Buildings 

Near other 

Buildings 

0 to 8,000 crowns. 

4 t 05 { 4 t 0 5 ) 

10 (10) 

16 (16) 

20 (20) 

8,001 » 16,000 » 

4 to 5 ( 4 t 0 5 ) 

10 (10) 

18 (20) 

22 (28) 

16,001 » 24,000 » 

4to5(4to5) 

10 (10) 

22 (24) 

28 (34) 

24,001 » 30,000 » 

6 (6) 

14 (14) 

36 (44) 

36(50) 

30,001 » 40,000 » 

6 (8) 

14 (20) 

36 (52) 

36 (56) 

40,001 » 100,000 » 

8 (8) 

20 (24) 

56 (76) 

56(76) 


For buildings for manufacturing purposes, exposed to great risks 
the premium may be 20 ^/oo. 

As to the amount of the losses occasioned by fire and their causes, 
we reproduce below some data from; the statistical table prepared by the 
“ General Agricultural Fire Insurance Society/' The figures for the total 
insurance are naturally higher to %). We have not the material 
nectary for mote general statistics. The following table shows the aver- 
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age annual amount of loss and the number of fires for the last five years. 
Naturally urban buildings are excluded. 




Number of Fires 


Amount 
of Damage 

crowns 

Cause 

known 

supposed 

total 

Malice . 

22 

38 

60 

559,000 

Negligence . 

181 

47 

228 

813,000 

Defective Construction . 

68 

64 

132 

442,000 

Dightning ‘. 

121 

4 

125 

328,000 

Other Causes. 

95 

51 

146 

800,000 

Total .... 

487 

204 

691 

2,942,000 

Unknowm . . 

— 

— 

139 

905,000 

Total . . . 

_ 

_ 

830 

3,847,00c 


We shall give some further information which will provide a more 
exact idea of Danish Insurance of Buildings. As ordered by the 1903 
law on the land tax, the local councils entrusted with the valuation of 
landed property for the purposes of the above tax, have shown in their 
reports for the year 1904 and later for that of 1909, the total value of each 
holding as well as its insured value. The material was collected by the 
Statistical Bureau which has recently published the results of the work 
of valuation of holdings subject to landtax on the ist July, 1909 (Copen¬ 
hagen, 1911). 


Holdings 


total 

Value 

crowns 

millions 

Insurance 

crowns 

millions 

Insurance 
as percentage 
of Value 

In the capital , , . 

18,437 

1,724 

1,266 

73 % 

In provincial towns. 

63,462 

964 

732 

76% 

Ill rural districts. . 

310,300 

3.422 

2,121 

61 % 

In the whole country 

392.199 

6,110 

4.119 

97 % 
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To show more clearly the proportion for the agricultnial districts 
we give the following figures: 



I/anded 

Properties 

Total 

V altie 

Instirance 

Insurance 
as percentage 
o£ Value 



Milioas 

Millions 


Farms of a value of 





over 50,000 crowns 

4.758 

522.7 

279.7 

53% 

from 20 to 50,000 crs. 

32,660 

967.2 

481.2 

50% 

from 8 to 20,000 crs. 

48,987 

605.3 

352,2 

58% 

below 8,000 crowns . 
Small Holdings, Dwel- . 

92,156 

406.2 

264.4 

65% 

ling houses. . . . 
Mills, Dairies, Fac¬ 

108.033 

575-6 

537-7 

92 % 

tories . 

4.345 

107.7 

106.6 

99% 

State and Communal 





Properties.... 

8,175 

101.7 

93-7 

92% 

Forests. 

1,223 

95-0 

5-5 

— 

Building I/Ots . . . 

9.763 

30.6 

— 

— 

Total . , . 

32:0,300 

3.422.0 

2,121.0 

61% 


If the total value insured is a little lower than that in the table repro¬ 
duced above (page 67) for the various societies for the year igog, this is 
because the valuation of land property subject to the land tax does not 
include the insured value of private railway stations and churches, etc., 
representing about 65 million corwns. We have already said that the 
first table to some extent includes figures relating to urban landed prop¬ 
erty. State railway Stations, constructions on wharfs, etc., are exempt 
from land tax and the State provides for their insurance by a special 
open credit or on the Estimates of Expenditure; consequently the data 
for these various buildings do not appear in the preceding table.The 
insurance amount, as appears from these statistics, is out of proportion 
in the case of certain groups of landed properties, especially such as are 
connected with industrial business. For dairies, for example, it is found 
that the insured amount is a third higher than that fixed at the date of 
valuation. With regard to large rural estates, the most important contain 
immense buildings, often of historic character,'the insurance of which 
is very ' costly. ' ■ - 
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(B) Personal Estate Insurance, 

The distinction between rural and urban risks is far more difficult 
in the case of insurance of personal than in that of real estate. 

There are really various societies specially insuring it in the coiintry 
whilst the field of action of others is limited to the towns. Yet it is im¬ 
possible to divide the business of these societies exactly into rural insurance 
and urban insurance. 

The oldest Danish societies insuring personal estate are: Det KgL 
octroierede Kjdhenhavnske Brandassurance-Kompagni for Varer og EffekUr’' 
(Royal Copenhagen Society for Fire Insurance of Merchandise and Bills), 
which was founded in 1778, with a monopoly of insurance in the capital, 
a monopoly lost about 1850 ; and “ Det KgL octroierede Almindelige Brand- 
assurance Kompagni '' (General Royal Insurance Company) formed in 1798, 
with right to insure outside the capital, but not enjoying a true monopoly. 
This society was, however, favoured by the authorities. Being, in the first 
half of the century, in direct relations with the Government, it worked 
in a rather bureaucratic fashion, to the point of assuming towards the pop¬ 
ulation the position of a superior authority. The society passed through 
several critical periods, caused by the financial crisis at the beginning of 
the century, by the separation of Norway from Denmark in 1814 and by 
the high percentage of its losses. In the course of the first twenty years 
of its activity the amount insured by it was about 10 million crowns, only 
about the half within the present limits of the Kingdom. It is besides 
probable that during this unpropitious period for agriculture, but a small 
proportion of the amounts insured represented agricultural personal estate. 
The total amount insured in 1830 was about 15 million, in 1840 3:2 million 
and in 1850 50 million crowns. 

Up to about 1830, this society was the only one engaged in this branch 
of insurance. The awakening of the spirit of freedom at that date aroused 
a sentiment of solidarity among the people; besides, there had grad¬ 
ually been formed a current of opposition to the Royal Insurance Company, 
a current further strengthened by circumstances extraneous to insurance. 

These reasons caused the appariton of a number of small mutual 
societies, insuring personal estate against fire, some of which were confined 
to a parish or two ; others had a more extensive field. However, almost 
all were founded on unscientific bases and, therefore, were incapable 
of affording real protection against serious loss. The number of these 
institutions in iSso-iSdo was about 150. Nothing definite is known of their 
work and their field of action. ^ 

The mutual principle that the population had learnt to appreciate, 
and the, pecuniary advantages offered by these societies, which, however^ 
suffered by being too small, gave rise to the idea of a large mutual society 
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for tiie whole country. This society was actually founded in i86i under 
the name of '' Danmark.” In spite of obstacles encountered in its early 
years which obliged it to levy large supplementary premiums, the society 
made great progress, thanks to the adherence of various smaller ones then 
existing. It started with an' insured amount of 6o niillioii crowns, 
in ,"'>1862; Jjin 1872 this had become 131 millions; in 1882, 283 
millions; in 1892, 437 millions and in 1902, 779 millions. This society 
had a premium system both more scientific and more in relation to the nature 
of the fire risks than that of the small societies, from which on this account 
it dter? away many excellent customers, to the point of rendering their 
position intolerable. The Danmark ” transacted business, both in town 
and country, (as well as in Slesvig); it, however, founded a specially agri¬ 
cultural institution, when the''Kgl. cctroierede almindelige Brandassurance 
Kompagni'' (General Royal Fire Insurance Company), which, iiT 1891 
united with the Copenhagen Company of which it had been a powerful 
rival after the abolition of the monopoly in 1863, had become rather 
an insurance society against urban risks. The same may be said of the So¬ 
cieties limited by shares, “Nye Danske” (New Danish Society) and Nor- 
disk BrandforsikriUg,” founded the first in 1864 and the second in 1871, 
of which we shall not speak here. 

As to the numerous local mutual societies, founded, as we said above, 
in the middle of the last century, there are stiH at least 70, qf which some, 
it is true, do business only in towns or in towns and country. 


To give the reader an idea of the work of the above societies in recent 
years, we reproduce here some data from the statistical returns. 


Years 

Ataount 

Insured 

Amount 
of l/osses 

Premiums 

Interest 

Holdings 


(miJions 
of crowns) 

(1,000 

crowns) 

(1,000 

crowns) 

(1,000 

crowns) 

(1,000 

crowns) 

1901. 

1,400 

1,300 

1,315 

175 

4,000 

1902 . . 

1,416 

1,481 

1,346 

167 

— 

1903. 

U 457 

1,520 

1,472 

168 

— 

1904. 

U517 

1,373 

1,511 

163 


2905 .. 1 

U525 

1,608 

1,605 

165 

— 

1906 . .^ 

1.573 

1,771 

1,746 

163 

— 

1907. 

1,636 

1,538 

1,692 

173 

— 

1908 , . . 

1,696 

1,805 

2,062 

183 

— 

,1909 .... . 

1,692 

1,785 

2,049 

190 

— 

1910.. . 

1,7x7 

1,803 

1,884 

193 


Average {1901-1910) , . , 

1.563 

1.598 

1,668 

174 

— 
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The 70 local mutual societies in question, included in the table have^ 
therefore, a total insured value of 1,700 million crowns. The amount of 
losses is on an average about i per 1000. The percentage of premiums is 
a little higher. The capital of the societies is little considerable, and is 
divided very unequally amongst them, 10 of them possessing more than 
half; and the greater part of these transact business especially in the 
towns. Therefore the interest received is very little. On the other hand, 
most of the societies have small working expenses, which allows of their 
paying almost the whole amount of premiums (about 95 %) in compen¬ 
sations as is shown by the figures for the last ten years. 

The sphere of action of the societies of whicKwe^^J'have spoken varies 
very greatly. In a certain number of cases it is only a parish or a commune ; 
in others it extends to a whole arrondissement and even beyond; these 
societies insure small farmers, day labourers, etc. One society limits 
itself to a special profession: that of schoolmasters. 

The societies may be divided as follows, according to the amounts 
insured by them: 

Insured value less than 5 million crowns ® ® # 13 % 

,, ,, between 5 and 10 million crowns ^ ® ^9 % 

,, I, „ 10 and 30 „ „ • • 42% 

,, ,, „ 30 and 50 „ „ » • 16% 

„ above 50 „ „ , * 10% 

It is natural that the societies insuring personal estate that have 
an insured value of less than 10 million crowns should be subject to con¬ 
siderable variation from year to year, both as regards the number and the 
amount of their losses. Thus, most of these societies might find themselves 
in a critical position, if they were not able to recmr to the joint and several 
liability of their members and to cover their losses by means of supple¬ 
mentary, levies. 

The societies at present existing do not date from earlier than 1830; 
most of them were founded between 1840 and i860. 

As the right of founding insiiranbe societies is unrestricted in Den¬ 
mark (except in the case of life-insurance), small societies are still founded 
but the competition of the older and more substantial societies generally 
shortens thdr existence, restricting their activity. 

Besides the societies of which we have spoken: '' JDet KgL octroierede 
almindelige Brandassurance-Kornfagni and “ Danmark, and the small 
societies, several of the fire insurance societies for real estate (mentioned 
in the previous chapter), also insure rural personal estate, on a large scale, 
so that we must deal with them here. 
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EJxcept the Htismaadsbrandkassen(see the table, p. 67) these 
societies began with the insurance of personal estate, to undertake later 
that of buildings. The insurance society “ Mindre Landejendomme i 
Norte Jutland '' (Fire,insurance society for the personal estate of the North 
Jutland peasant proprietors) was founded in 1851. The amount (of per¬ 
sonal estate) insured by it is 230 milliqn crowns. The amount of preiuiums 
collected by it in the last ten years was on an average 294,000 crowns ; 
that of the losses, 240,000 crowns. The society has its headquarters at 
Aarhuus. ■ . . , 

The " Vermund Society, founded in 1904 at Randers, has now insured 
a total value of personal estate, of about 70 millions. The Danske Gnmd- 
ejeres Brandforsikring'' (Danish Dand Owners' Fire Insurance Society), 
founded in 1908, insures personal estate for about the amount 6 i 30 million 
crowns. 

Finally, the Husmandskassen” (Peasants' Society), also founded in 
1908, has insured about 65 mtUion crowns worth of personal estate. 

As these latter societies have had but a very short existence,, we have 
as yet no predse statistics of their premiums and losses. 

It is very ^difficult to form a general idea of the extent to which rural 
personal estate is insured. We know from official sources (see Parliamentary 
Proceedings, 1910-1911, page 334), that the personal estate insured is 
calculated at ^,460 or 2,500 million crowns. We may suppose that the 
figures, are arrived at as follows: 


Societies 

Total Risks 

Agricultural Sisks 
Approxinaate 


(millions of crs) 

Calculation 
(millions of crowns) 

General Royal Fire Insurance Company for 

Personal Estate [KgL Octroierede) , . , 

470 

100 

Personal Estate Section of the '' Danmark " 

Fire Insurance Society.. , 

900 

500 

Focal Mutual Sodeties. 

1.750 

1.550 

Personal Estate Sections of 4 small Fire 

Insurance Sodeties.. • • ^ 

395 

350 

Total • • . . . 

3.515 

2,500 


If we wish to examine more closely the nature of the agricultural risks 
induded in the total amount of 2,500 million crowns, in this case also we 
have only^very approximate data to guide us. 

To calculate the value of the animals and agricultural material we must 
consult the statistical data for rural sales; according to these, the value 
may be jfixed at 700 million crowns; the amount for annual crops insured 
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varies probably between 500 and 700 million crowns; there then remain 
from 1,000 to 1,200 million crowns for agricultural macliinery and plant, 
as well as for rural commercial stores. We repeat, however, that these 
figures must be considered as approximate. 

By law of May 13th, 1911 instituting a special State Police Service, a 
tax was imposed of i crown per 100,000 crowns, insured outside the capital 
(that is to say, outside Copenhagen and the adjacent communes) with a 
view of partly covering the expenses of this police service. The new instit¬ 
ution was established at the request of various fire insurance societies ; 
and the object of-this supervision is specially to prevent criminal fires in the 
country and to stop vagrancy, etc. This tax met with opposition from 
a large number of the parties interested, who claimed a right to legal pro¬ 
tection, without paying for it. This tax is but a very slight burden for the 
societies to bear. Let us add that its collection may lead in the future 
to the preparation of more complete fire insurance statistics especially for 
the rural districts. 


§ 2. storm Insurance. 

There is a very close relation between storm insurance and fire insur¬ 
ance the amounts insured being the same; the difference is in the cause 
which is here Hmited to storms. 

This class of insurance, in general little practised in other countries, 
has in recent years assumed great importance in Denmark, where great 
destruction is often caused by wind. (In fact, there are, on an average, 
35 storms a year, both local and general, of a duration of two days). The 
country population is accustomed to this and ready to associate for their 
mutual interests, as is shown by the various kinds of insurance associations 
to-day existing. 

It is only within the last fifteen years that storm insurance has been 
undertaken in Denmark. This branch of insurance has developed as foll¬ 
ows in recent years. 

The first local associations were gradually absorbed, by those that 
had a more extended field of action, as was natural enough when we 
consider that the losses, though relatively rare, often present the character 
of catastrophes affecting at one time a whole province. It has sometimes 
been observed that disastrous storms have contributed to the formation 
of insurance associations, as well as to the increase of the number of 
their ■ members. ^ 

The first storm insurance societies were founded in 1896, by some 
farmers of the diocese of Funen. In 1899, three other societies arose, of 
which one undertook the insurance of agricultural buildings in the in- 
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stilat dioceses (“ For Landhygningeri Ostifierne''), and especially in Sotith 
Zealand; the second, in the diocese of Zealand Sjaellands Stift and 
the third, insuring the rural and urban buildings of the department of 
Laaland {“For Land og Kohstadsbygninger paa Lolland''), etc. The ac¬ 
tion of this last society extends to the Southern islands (haaland, Falster 
and Moen). 

Some 3^ears later, a violent tempest, which raged throughout the 
whole country during the last days of the year 1902, rekindled the interest 
of the population in this class of insurance. An associaton was soon formed, 
including in its sphere the department of Ribe and others in its neighbour¬ 
hood and a second, for Veile (both of these in South Jutland). Fater 
on, the latter united with a society which early made great progress, the 
“ Dansk Forsikringsforening mod Stormskade " (Danish Storm Insurance 
Association). This society began operations in 1903 in Jutland but extend¬ 
ed its general work to the whole kingdom, after founding in 1904 a general 
branch for the islands. The headquarters of this Society have always 
been Aarhuus (Central Jutland). 

The Danish Millers' Associaton {“Dansk M oilerf or ening ") founded 
a special insurance society, and the association already mentioned in the 
preceding section, the “ Mindre Tandejendomsbesidderes Brandforsikring" 
(Peasants' Fire Insurance Society) added a new section for insurance of 
farm buildings in the Northern Provinces of Jutland against storms. Some 
Jutland peasants then formed an association for the insurance of their 
properties. 

In 1904 another associaton was fomcled under the name of Ly 
(shelter), which successful!}’^ transacted insurance business throughout the 
whole territory, in spite of the numerous criticisms it excited at the 
commencement of its work. 

In the following table, which shows the progress made by each of 
these societies, in the years 1903, 1906, 1909, we summarise the results of 
storm insurance in Denmark. 
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1 ------ -. ■ ■ ■ 

Societies 

Isisurcd value j| 

(in miMiotts of crowns) jj 

} 

1 

j 

rgos 

1906 

1909 

I. — Diocese of Funen Storm Insurance As 
sociation {Sioymskadeforenmgen for Fyens 
Stiff) . 

20 

37 

48 

2, — Daaland-Falster Diocese-Association 

{Lolland-Falster m. v.) . 

13 

20 

i 

29 j 

3. — Insular Dioceses.Association {Osiif- 

terne) . 

16 

24 

29 

4. — Zealand Diocese.Association (SjceF 

lands Stiff) .:. 

9 

19 

24 

5. — Department of Ribe. Association 

{Rihe). .. 

I 

2 

2 j 

6. — Millers’ Storm Insurance Association 
{Mdlleyforeningens Storm shade f orening) . . 

0,5 

0,5 

0-5 1 

7. — Danish Storm Insurance Association: 
(Dansk Forsikringsforening mod Stormskade) 

75 ! 

201 

299 

8. — North Jutland Storm Insurance Associa¬ 
tion {Stormskadeforeningen Norre-Jylland . 

12 

19 1 

19 

9. — Jutland Peasants’Association (For 

Husmand) . 


5 

6 

10. — Shelter ” Insurance Association {For- 
sikringsforeningen Ly**), *. 


48 

114 

Total . . . 1 

147 

376 

571 

i 

Number of members.: 

29,000 

70,000 

96,000 


The total value insured in 1909 (571 million crowns, including some urban 
buildings), corresponds to a fifth of the total value of buildings calcul¬ 
ated on the basis of the amount insured against fire in the whole kingdom. 
In 1902 the amotmt insured was only 67 million crowns; we see how it 
has increased from year to year. It is seen from the above table that the 
two associations for the whole kingdom, which in 1906 insured 2/3rds of the 
total risks, in 1909 insured 3/4ths. 
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The number .and amotmt of the losses vary greatly with the society 
and the year. The risk may be calculated on an average at ri crowns 
per 100,000 of the amount insured. Tosses below 100-150 crowns are 
generally not compensated. The amount of the premiums is on an 
average 20 crowns per 100,000 crowns (that is, i/5tli per thousand) of 
the amount insured. The difference between the premiums and the com¬ 
pensations is kept for the reserve fund and for working expenses. 

In addition to the premiums, a certain entrance fee is paid, varying 
with the societies, fox example, i crown per policy or i ore per 100 crowns 
insured. In the small societies the premium tariff is the same for every 
kind of risk. Still the great Dansk Forsikringsforening modStormskade '' 
(Danish Storm Insurance Association) has established a more scientific 
graduation of premiums. Windmills always pay the highest premium (up 
^<^5 % of the amount of instirauce). Altogether, this branch of insurance 
collects every year about 250,000 crowns. We shall give here some 
figures taken from the balance sheets of the most important association 
the " Dansk Forsikringsforening mod Stormskade." 

The association has two divisions, the first (A) for ordinary dwelling 
houses, the other (B) for mills and other buildings offering the greatest 
risks. 

The credits and debits of each of these branches of insurance, as shown 
in their balance sheets, are given below. 

Working 

Premiums Expenses 


Section A 

coBected 

(croTOs) 


Interest 

(crowns) 

Daims 

Paid 

(crowns) 

etc. 

(crowns) 

1903/04 . 

.... 37,487 cor. 

58 cor^ 

954 cor, 

11,475 cor. 

1904/05 . 

• • » . 59,004 

» 

403 » 

13.455 » 

19,232 » 

1905/06 . 

.... 65,320 

)) 

189 ;!■?» 

44,896 » 

22,814 ” 

1906/07 . 

.... 76,381 

» 

453 » 

15,340 » 

25 . 954 i » 

1907/08 . 

.... 82,720 

» 

957 » 

21,065 » 

39,121 » 

1908/09 . 

. . 80,119 

)) 

1,486 » 

26,062 » 

37.694 » 

1909/10 . 

. . . 112,160 

» 

469 » 

89,308 » 

38,249 » 


In section B the total premiums increased in the last seven years by 
54,400 crowns; the losses by 33,000 crowns and the working expenses by 
16,500 crowns., 

As appears from the total figures of section A, the losses were very high 
in the last working year (1909-1910). This was due to a violent storm 
devastating the North of J utland in 1910, which for the first time put 
the society in the necessity of requiring from its members the payment of 
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supplementary premiums, which were levied on the farmers in proportion 
to the risks insured during a certain number of years (i) 


§ 3. Mail Insurance, 


This branch of insurance was introduced into Denmark in 1864, that 
is long after its appearance in Germany, Austria and other countries. 

Yet it has developed very considerably in fifty years. It is only con¬ 
cerned with the damage to agricultural plants, cereals and tubers through 
hail during their growth and at harvest time. Consequently it is purely 
agricultural. The business is transacted exclusively|’by mutual associa¬ 
tions. Contrary to what occurs in other countries, no society limited 
by shares has concerned itself with this class of insurance, either for the 
calculation of premiums, or for the regulation of claims. We give below 
statistics for 14 societies, arranged according to the date of their found¬ 
ation.’ Only the last, Vermund transacts business in every| part of 
the kingdom. It is a section of the fire insurance society of the same name 
mentioned above. All the other societies are local as appears from their 
titles and are independent. 


(i) In 1911, a storm lasting three days and three nights caused this society a loss of r00,000 
crowns in 1,600 claims. 
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Hail Insurance Societies in Denmark. 


NAMES 

Date 

of Foundation 

Number 

of Contracts 

Amount 

Insured 

millious 
of crowns 

(i) Diocese of Funen Hail Insurance So¬ 
ciety {Hagelskadeforsikrings-Forening 
for Fyens Stiff) . 

1864 

12,000 

27.0 

j (2) North Jutland Hail Insurance Asso- 
‘ ciation (Hagelskadefovs. Foren. for 

Norre Jylland) . 

1866 

17,000 

46.0 

(3) Insular Dioceses’ Hail Insurance As¬ 
sociation (Hagelskadefors. Foren. for 
de danske Ostifter) . 

1872 

8,000 

30.0 

(4) Hail Insurance Association of Pres- 
toe and other Prefectures. {Hagelskade¬ 
fors. Foren. for Fraesto m. fi. Amter.). 

1872 

10,000 

22.0 

(5) Laaland-Falster Insurance Association 
(Hagels. Foren. for Lolland-Falster) . 

1876 

1,800 

4.0 

(6) Peasants’ Insurance Association of 
the Diocese of Zealand Stift {Bagels, 
f. mindreJordbrugere i Sjaellands Stiff.) 

1877 

12,000 

24.0 

(7) Bast Jutland Ass. (dstjydske Hagelsk- 
adeforening) . 

1881 

7,000 

16.5 

(8) Association of the Eingkjdbing Pre¬ 
fecture (Hage Iskadeforsikrings-Fore- 
ning i Ringkohing Amt.) . 

1884 

1,500 

3-5 

(9) Ass. of the Pref. of Randers, etc. {Ha- 
gelskadef. for Randers Amt. m. v.). . 

1887 

1,500 

3*5 

{id) Vendsyssel Ass. {Hagelskadefors. for 
Vendsyssel) ... 

1888 

2,000 

6.0 

(ii) Ass. of the Pref. of Aalborg {Hagel- 
shadef. for Aalborg Amt.) . 

1893 

2,000 

5-0 

(12) Ass. the of Pref. of Ribe. {Hagelskadef. 
for Ribe Amt.) .. 

1902 

1,600 

2.4 

(13) Jutland Small Holders Ass. {Hagelsk. 
for mindre Ejd. i Jylland) ..... 

1903 

1,100 

i.i 

(14) Vermund ... 

1 __r _ . _ _ 

1904 

1,600 

2.5 


The amount insured may be estimated in its entirety at 194 million 
crowns, 108 millions for the islands and 86 for Jutland. It is known that 
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the amount of insurance is based on the average value, and verified by the 
crop. It may be fixed at between 250 and 300 crowns per hectare for the 
islands and at 200 crowns for Jutland. It is then possible to estimate 
the extension this insurance has taken by reference to the area that can 
be insured. 


Extension of Hail Insurance in Denmark: 



Total area 
cultivated 

Insured Area 

Amounts Insured 


in cereals 
and tubers 

(hectares) 

per hectare 

total 

Islands . - . 

700,000 beet. 

400,000 

250 to 300 

108 mill, of crowns 

Jutland . . , 

860,000 » 

430,000 

200 

86 )> 

Total . . 

1,560,000 hect. 

830,000 

— 

194 mill, of crowns. 


From these figures it appears that at present, in Denmark, 55 % of 
the total area cultivated in cereals and tubers is insured. The figures 
are a little higher for the islands than for Jutland. But as all the recently 
founded societies belong to the latter province, we may expect to see 
this branch of insurance make rapid progress in Jutland. In it as well 
as in storm insurance, the losses are very variable. In 1908 they were, 
for all societies, 369,000 crowns, in 1909, 223,000 crowns and in 1910 
78,000 crowns. In these three years the percentage of loss was, on an 
average, 1.2 %o of the amount insured. We have no precise data as to the 
distribution of losses relatively to the area insured. The damage done 
may be limited, but may at the same time affect a large area. It is therefore 
important for the insurance associations not to have too restricted a sphere 
of action, as is the case with many associations at present existing. 

The premiums are calculated in proportion to the amount of losses 
verified in the course of a year. They are generally paid in advance in a 
lump sum of 5,10, 20 ore per 100 crowns (that is %,i, or 2 %<, of the amount 
insured). If the amounts recovered are insufficient, the deficit is made 
up by supplementary levies from the members. The total amount paid 
by the members of all the associations in 1908 was 416,000 crowns, in 1909 
270,000 crowns, and in 1910 130,000 crowns or on an average from X4 
to 15 ore per 100 crowns (that is from 1.4 to 1-5 %o of the amount insured). 

The capital of the associations, in its entirety, amounts to about 350,000 
crowns, the half of which belongs to the North Jutland Society and a 
fifth to another society, so that the capital of the other associiations is 
small. 

Alter what we have stated above, we think it well to mention another 
projected class of insurance, insurance against losses through flant diseases. 
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As this class of insurance has only reached a preparatory stage in Den¬ 
mark, we can only deal withi t later. Frod Insurance, which is practised 
in Sweden, has not as yet, so far as we know, been tried in Denmark where 
also the need of it is not sufficiently felt. 

§ 4. Itivestoeic Insurance, 

The oh] ect of this class of insurance is to compensate for losses through 
death of domestic animals, by disease, or compulsory slaughter, the de¬ 
crease of their value through accident, disease, etc. We can give no general 
rule as to the mode of compensation, or say whether it covers every loss 
or only certain losses; if, again, it equals in amount the loss sustained or 
only a portion of it. That depends on the insurance conditions of the various 
institutions, which in this respect differ considerably from each other. Yet 
risks through lightning or fire are refused by all the societies. 

This branch of insurance is not purely agricultural as many industrial 
undertakings own horses which they insure, and it is not possible to treat 
the agricultural risks separately. It is true there are societies that most 
usually are concerned with horses not employed in agriculture, but they 
are included in the following figures. 

The business of livestock insurance is transacted in Denmark by a large 
number of small associations, some small mutual societies and a single 
society limited by shares. There are about fifteen hundred small insurance 
societies. Their exact number is not known (i). Most of them exclusively 
transact horse insurance business or exclusively horned cattle insurance 
business. Others, however, and especially the larger ones insure various 
kinds of animals; it sometimes happens that we find a horse insurance 
and a horned cattle insurance society in the same commune and under the 
same management, but otherwise independent of each other; which largely 
contributes to make up the considerable number shown above. 

An enquiry (2) carried out in 1900 estimated the number 6 f associations 
at 683; of these, 355 were for the insurance of horses, 218 for that of horned 
cattle and no were mixed assodatons. 41 were founded before 1850. 
The work of some of these rival sodeties began a hundred years ago. 
95 appeared between 1851 and 1869,112 between i860 and 1870,178 between 
1871 and 1880,161 between 1881 and 1890, and 96 between 1891 and 1900. 
In addition to these associations, there were many others, the working 

(1) Tbe official statistics fix the number at 1,050; however, the Insurance Manager, A: 
Bergh, counts the accuracy of these statistics, as the number is much higher, (perhaps i,6oo)j 
and the statistical office, in its auswer, recognises that there is justification for Bergh’s critic 
cism (see “ Eorsikringstidende ”, December 30th, 1910). 

(2) H. Westergaard; Kreaturforsihringen i Danmark (livestock Insurance in Denmark). 
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of which is ill defined, which had no fixed rules, or systematic bookkeeping, 
as the amounts paid for compensation of claims were immediately charged 
against the members. This sort of society was thus supported by the 
sentiment of solidarity, which ought to animate the inhabitants of the 
country. Tater, these associations assumed better defined forms. The 
movement towards this change began at the date of the introduction of 
the new constitution (1849). years between 1870 and 1880 were very 

fruitful in foundations of this character but many societies thus founded 
are very small. Often they have no more than 50 members, especially 
in the case df horned cattle insurance societies, the members of which are 
for the most part, peasants. The small societies possess an advantage 
over the large ones, in that their members can exert an efficacious control 
over each other, with regard to the care taken of the animals. They are, 
besides, in a position to estimate their risks more exactly, and to refuse 
those that seem to them too large; they can also more easily prevent fraud 
etc., Among the numerous mutual livestock insurance societies there are 
some ten which differ from the others in having a wider field of action, 
extending over a larger area; a department or a whole region and with 
a fairly large number of members. The oldest of these latter is the ** North 
Jutland Livestock Accident Insurance Society”, founded in 1852 with a 
mixed section for horses and oxen and a special section for bulls. Besides 
this society, we may mention the '' Foreningen jor Fyens Stift/' (i860) 
(the Funen Diocese Association), the Lolland-Falster Association (1872) and 
the Bornholm Association (1878). 

There are also some mutual associations transacting insurance business 
in the whole kingdom. The oldest of these is the Kingdom of Denmark 
Insurance Society {Kreaturforsikringsforeningen jor Kongeriget Danmark) 
founded in 1859. ^-f'^is society, which has served as model for a number 
of others, differs from these latter in allowing full compensation for the 
death of an animal, which most of them do not. Although this society has 
had more than 52 3’'ears of existence, it has not developed greatl3^ above 
all not in the country. It most often transacts horse insurance business 
in the towns. There was a scheme to found a special livestock reinsurance 
section, but it failed, in spite of the great advantage it might have had for 
many small societies. 

The '' Kustos ” was founded in 1881: it is to-day the most important 
of the livestock insurance societies. It has two sections: (A) for infectious 
maladies and the loss of two animals and more in one working year. For 
the first loss suffered the insured only receives 40 % compensation, for 
others 80%. Sheep and pigs are only included in this insurance section. 

Insurance in this class A is compulsory for horses and horned cattle 
that it is desired to enter in the second class of insurance, (B), This section 
compensates for any other losses, except such as are due to old age of 
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tile animal, ttiberctilosis, fire or excessive negligence on tJie part of the 
owner. 

In tlie '' Kusios a large number of horses and horned cattle are 
insured, often entire herds; on the other hand, the number of sheep and 
pigs insured in it is insignificant. 

The Society “ Pan '' was formed in 1901; it differs from the 
other associations, in being a society limited by shares, the capital of 
which amounts to 505,000 crowns in shares. The tenth df this amount 
is paid up. The amount insured by the “ Pan ” now ranks third in im¬ 
portance. The '' Pan'' ow^es its success to the premiums being fixed and 
settled ill advance, contrary to the use of its rival societies. In connection 
with the two rural mutual fire insurance societies, a few years ago, two 
livestock insurance societies were founded: the Cimbria (1893) and the 
Veimiind (1904), which have, however, now ceased working. 

The rules of almost all the insurance societies of which we have spoken 
establish maximum limits for compensation for each kind of animal, (for 
example, for horses 1,000 to 1,200 crowns). This has occasioned the 
formation of various insurance institutions for prize stallions and bulls. 
The customers of these associations are generally not private persons, but 
livestock improvement associations, possessing one or more animals kept 
for breeding purposes. 

The data in the table following relating to the development of livestock 
insurance in Denmark, have been, in the case of the small associations, 
calculated approximately, because neither the researches made (1903) 
by Prof. Westergaard, nor those of the Statistical Office (published in 
1911) were able to provide precise information for the third part or the half 
of the existing associations. Some of the other data also are only approx¬ 
imate and summary, so that the totals, given in round figures, cannot 
be expected to correspond exactly with the figures in the columns. 




Livestock Insurance in Denmark in 1910. 
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If we compare the' figures for, the number of registrations and that of 
the animals insured with the results of the general livestock census (July 
15til., 1909) we find that more than half the horses in Denmark are insured. 
As to the horned cattle, ^5 herds are insured. 

This agrees with what was stated above, that is to say, that the in¬ 
surance of horned cattle is most widespread among the small landholders 
and, next to these, amongst the large, but very little in use on medium sized 
farms. {Bondergaardene: -pTOpexty of independent peasants). To com¬ 
plete our statements, we place before our readers the following figures: 


Number Insured 

95,000 = 57 % 


30,000 = 57 % 
Number Insured 

38,000 = 21 % 


250,000 = II % 

About I% of the pigs and % % of the sheep are insured. Insurance 
has therefore been little applied in their case and it is probable that it will 
not be more in the future. As to the number of compensations, it is cal¬ 
culated in the case of horses at 4 or 5 % of the total number insured. The 
average amount of loss was from 200 to 250 crowns. The compensa¬ 
tion paid was about 2%, % of the value insured. These figures have appre¬ 
ciably increased as appears from the researches made by Westergaard 
beginning with 1901 and the data of the Statistical Office for 1911. 

According to the experience oi the society “ Pan for the years 1901- 
1910, the mortality among horses used in agriculture was from 2 to 
3 % %. It is higher on the large than on the small and medium sized 

m- 

(i) The number of cows is 1,382,000, and, as it is especially goto that are insured, it would 
foe perhaps better to consider the animals insured in relation to this number. The proportion 
then becomes 20 %. 


Number of herds of horses 


In towns. 11,634 I 

In the country .... 151,986 j 

Number of horses 

In towns. 35»236 } 

In the country .... 499,782 ^ 


Number of herds of horsed cattle 

183,644. 

Number of horned cattle 

2,253,982 (i). 
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farms; for pleasure horses, and those used in trade or for transport, it 
is 3 or 4 %. For horses used in industry or for other hard work it is 
from 6 to 9 %. 

According to the last statistics of the Kustos,"' it appears that the 
claims paid for race horses in the last ten years were i % in 

section A (contagious diseases) and from i 3 /^ to 2 % in section B (other 

diseases) or altogether about 2% % of the amount insured. The most 
frequent contagious diseases are asthma and diseases of the lungs, and, 
among other diseases, the most frequent are those affecting the digestive 
organs and the legs. 

The figures for losses in connection with horned cattle, according to 
the statistics of the society '' Pan,” are from i 3 /^ to 2 %, up to 4 and 

4 % % dairy cows in the fattening stables. The average value of the 

animals insured in 1911 was 190 crowns, while in 1901 it was only 142 
crowns. In the last ten years the amount insured appreciably increased 
both for the horned cattle and the horses. 

As to the amount of losses, it was on an average, respectively 100 crowns 
in 1901 and 130 crowns in 1911. The number of losses however appears 
to be decreasing and their percentage to the insured value, which in 190X 
was 1.93 %, fell in 1911 to 1.81 %. Yet in these figures those of the Kus- 
tos ” society are not included, and if we take account of them, especially 
of its section A, the proportion falls to 1.20%. The most frequent losses 
are those in connection with calving (for the Pan ” from to % of the 
total losses) and those due to diseases of the digestive apparatus ( Ve) J 
then those due to accidents. 

In all the associations the working expenses, on an average, are 
about 4 % of the receipts and in the most important association, the Kus- 
tos,” about I %o of the amount insured. These expenses, as well as the 
veterinary surgeons' charges, etc., are covered, or nearly covered, by the 
sale of the skins or other utilisable parts of the dead animals. In this re¬ 
spect the usage varies with the society; some leave the body to their 
members, others sell it directly. 

The total annual amount paid in Benmark for livestock insurance 
was calculated at from 3% to 3% million crowns for horses and million 
crowns for horned cattle. 

In cases df epidemic thrush and other contagious diseases, the author¬ 
ities may, in conformity with the law of April 14th., 1893, order the 
slaughter of animals infected, granting the owners compensation. Losses 
of such a nature axe not compensated by the insurance associations. Some 
special societies have been, however, founded with the obiect ot insuring 
against the loss a farm may incur through the stoppage of work caused 
by the slaughter of all the cattle. 
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Certain special sections of the “ Pan'' and the Kustos'' and other 
independent associations, amongst them one founded in the district o^f 
Funen in 1893, transact this branch of insurance business. In recent 
years, epidemic thrush has very rarely made its appearance, so that 
the societies insuring against losses caused by it have been able to amass 
large reserve funds. Recently, on the menace of the appearance of this 
disease, new interest has been taken in this branch of insurance and two 
new associations of the character have been founded. 

Another ramification of livestock insurance in Denmark is found 
in the societies compensating for losses through the rejection of diseased 
meat, the sanitar}^ inspector. Yet it cannot be said that this- kind of 
insurance is strictly agricultural (rather commercial) : we cannot deal 
with it here. 

Societies insuring animals to be sent to agricultural shows, insuring 
animals emplo^^ed in transport, and other similar societies have also been 
founded in Denmark, without their acquiring any importance. 
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CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The National Insurance Act: Compulsory Insurance 
against Sickness and Unemployment. 


Introduetioii* 

Ill the Biilletin of Economic and Social Intelligence of June, igiijWe 
gave an outline of the National Insurance Bill, which had recently been 
introduced into the House of Commons. The Bill, after undergoing con¬ 
siderable modification, became law in December, and we now present our 
readers with a resume of the National Insurance Act in its final form. To 
facilitate comparison with the provisions of the Bill as originally proposed, 
we follow the arrangement of our previous outline. We give, however, 
a fuller statement of the provi.sions than we thought fit to do when the Bill 
was still before Parliament. 

The scope of the Act is indicated by its sub-title, which reads : An 
Act to provide for Insurance against Toss of Health and for the Prevention 
and Cure of Sickness and for Insurance against Unemployment, and for 
Purposes incidental thereto. It is intended, therefore, to provide for two 
distinct classes of insurance and, accordingly, contains two Parts entitled 
respectively '' National Health Insurance '' and “ Unemployment Insur¬ 
ance. ” To these is added a third Part containing some general provisions. 

The Part relating to National Plalth Insurance does not merel}^ pro¬ 
vide for insurance against loss of health when it occurs ; it seeks to pre¬ 
vent loss of health and to cure sickness, and contains some important pro¬ 
visions, which we will indicate in due course, having this object fi), 

(i) V. infra page 115. 


$ 
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I. — Insurance against Loss of Healtli. 


§ I. The T^ersons to be Insured. 

The Health Insurance scheme embodied in the Act contemplates twO' 
forms of insurance — '' compulsory '' and '' voluntar^^ ” 

Insurance of either kind begins at i6 years of age (i) and the contribu¬ 
tions are payable until the insured person reaches the age of 70 (2). No 
person can, however, become insured who is over 63 3-ears of age and has 
not been previously insured (3). 

Subject to the limits of age indicated, all persons (without distinc¬ 
tion of sex or nationality) will be compulsorily insured who are emplo^^ed 
in the manner specified in Part I of the First Schedule of the Act. These 
include all persons employed in the United Kingdom under an}^ contract 
of service or apprenticeship, no matter in what manner they may be paid ; 
persons employed on ships which are registered in the United Kingdom or 
of which the owner resides or has his principal place of business in the 
United Kingdom; persons employed as outworkers (4), and persons plying 
for hire with any vehicle or vessel the use of which is obtained from the 
owner in consideration either of a fixed sum or of a share in the earnings. 

To this list there are numerous exceptions, defined in Section i and 
in Part II of the First Schedule. The most important of these exceptions 
is that which excludes from the scope of the Act persons who are employed 
otherwise than in manual labour and whose remuneration exceeds £160 
a year. The other exceptions include : 

(i.) Persons employed in the naval or military service, for whom the 
Act makes special provision. 

(2) Employees of the Crown or any local or other public authority, 
and clerks of railway companies, whose terms of employment are such as 
to secure provision in respect of sickness and disablement not less favour¬ 
able than the benefits conferred by the Act. 

(3) Elementary school teachers, for whom it is proposed that a 
special enactment should be subsequently passed. 

(1) Section 1(1). 

(2) Sections 4 (3) and 5 (2). 

(3) Section i (4). 

(4) An outworker is defined as a person to whom, articles or materials are given out 
to be made |jp, cleaned, washed, altered, ornamented, finished, or repaired, or adapted for sale 
In his own home or on other premises not imder the control or management of the person 
who gave out the articles or materials for the purposes of the trade or business of the 
last-mentioned person.” First Schedule, Part I, Sub-section (c). 
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(4) Coniniissioii agents having more than one employer. 

(5) Persons employed on an agricultural holding who receive no* 
wages or other money payment, who are children of the employer, or 
who are maintained by the employer. 

(6) Persons engaged in employment of a casual nature not con¬ 
nected with a trade or business. 

(7) Persons engaged in employment ordinarily adopted as a subsi¬ 
diary employment and not as a principal means of livelihood. 

(8) Women outworkers who are the wives of insured persons. 

(9) Crews of vessels who are remunerated by a share of the profits. 

(10) Wives employed by their husbands or husbands employed by 

their wives. 

A special certificate of exemption from compulsory insurance will 
be given to an emplo^^^ed person who is either {a) in receipt of a pension 
or income of not less than £26 per annum not dependent upon his per¬ 
sonal exertions or {h) ordinarily and mainly dependent for his livelihood 
upon some other person (i). 

The persons who will be permitted to insure voluntarily under the Act 
are those whose annual income does not exceed £160, and who (while 
not being “ employed '' within the meaning of the Act) — {a) are engaged in 
some regular occupation and are wholly or mainly depeiident for their 
livelihood on the earnings derived by them from that occupation, or {h) 
have been insured persons for a period of five years or upwards (2). 

§ 2. Mow the Money will he Found. 

The necessary funds will be obtained by contributions from the per¬ 
sons to be insured, from their employers and from the State. The con 
tributioii of the State will be two-ninths of the benefits and expenses of 
administration in the case of men and one-fourth of the benefits and ex¬ 
penses of administration in the case of women (3). In the case of persons 
of foreign nationality who have not become naturalised no part of the be¬ 
nefits will be paid by the State (4). 

Different rates have been fixed for the contributions payable in re¬ 
spect of employed persons in Great Britain and in Ireland. 

In Great Britain the contributions will normally be: 

Contribution of the insured person : For men, 4d. per week ; for wo¬ 
men, 3d. per week. 

(1) Section 2. ^ 

(2) Section x (3). 

(3) Section 3. 

(4) Section 45. 
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Empiover's contribution : 3d. per week, whether iti respect of men or 
of women (i). 

In the case of employed contributors, of either sex, of the age of 21 
years or upwards, w^hose remuneration does not include the provision of 
board and lodging and does not exceed is. 6d. a working day, the State 
will pay a contribution of id. per week, and the employer will pay 6d. per 
week for men and 5 per week for women. 

Where the rate of remuneration exceeds is. 6d. but does not exceed 2s. 
a working day, the State will pay id. per week, the employed contributor 
id. per week, and the employer 5d. for men and 40!. for uromen. 

Where the rate of remuneration exceeds 2s. but does not exceed 2s. 
6d. per working day, the employed contributor will pay 3d. and the em¬ 
ployer 4d. for men and 3d. for women (2). 

It will be noted that the total contributions of the employed contrib¬ 
utor, the employer and the State (other than the payment by the State 
of tlis. of the benefits in the case of men and Y^th. of the benefits in the 
case of women) will always be yd. in the case of men and 6d. in the case 
of women. 

In Ireland the normal contributions will be : 

Contribution of the insured person : For men, 3d. per w’eek; for wo¬ 
men, 2d. per week. 

Employer’s contribution ; 2 %d. per week, whether in respect of men 
or of women (3). 

As in Great Britain, special provisions are made in regard to em- 
plo3'ed persons in Ireland with low rates of wages. 

If the remuneration does not exeed is. 6d. a working day, the State 
will pay a contribution of id. per day, and the employer will pay 4 %d. 
for men and 3 women. 

Where the remuneration exceeds is. 6d. per day, but does not exceed 
2s. per day, the State will pay id. per week, the insured person % d. per 
week, and the employer 4d. for men and 3d. for women. 

Where the remuneration exceeds 2s. per day, but does not exceed 
2 S. 6d. per day, the insured person will pay 2d. per week and the employer 
3 3'£d. for men and 2 %d. for women (4). 

The total contributions will always amount in Ireland to 5 ^d. per 
week in the case of men and 4 y^d. per week in the case of women. 

The various rates of contribution may be shown in tabular form as 
follows : 

(1) Section 4 (i) and Second Schedule, Parti. 

(2) Section 4 (i) and Second Schedule, Part I. 

(3) Section 4 (i) and Second Schedule, Part II, 

(4) Section 4 (i) and Second Schedule, Part II. 
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For voltintary insurance, a table is to be prepared of tlie rates appro¬ 
priate^ to the ages of the insured persons. A person who enters the insur¬ 
ance within six months after the comniencement of the Act and who is 
less than 45 years of ■ age, will pay the “ employed rate ”, that is, in 
Great Britain, yd. for men and 6d. for women, and, in Ireland, 5 %d. for 
men and 4 %d. for women. Again, where a person who has been an em¬ 
ployed contributor for at least five years becomes a voluntary contri¬ 
butor, he will continue to pay at the employed rate ” (i). 

Bmployed contributors will each have a contribution card, to which 
the employer will affix stamps in payment of the contributions due both 
from himself and the workman. 

He will then deduct the amount of the workman's contribution from 
his wages (2). 

Employers of persons who are over 65 years of age and have not been 
previously insured, or of persons specially exempted from compulsory 
insurance, will be required to pay the same contributions as if such persons 
were insured (3). 


§ 3. The Benefits. 

The Act prescribes a normal scale of benefits which are subject to 
reduction in certain cases (4), As we shall see presently, additional be¬ 
nefits may also be given if circumstances allow. 

The normal benefits are as follows : 

(a) Medical Benefit. — Medical treatment and attendance, including 
the provision of medicines and medical and surgical appliances. 

(b) Sanatorium Benefit. — Treatment in sanatoria ox otherwise when 
suffering from tuberculosis. 

(c) Sickness Benefit. — Ten shillings a week for men and 7s. 6d. for 
women for 26 weeks from the fourth day of sickness. 

(d) Disablement Benefit. — Five shillings a week (for men and women 
alike) after the termination of sick benefit, so long as the disablement lasts. 

(e) Maternity Benefit. — A payment of 30s. in case of the confine¬ 
ment of the wife of an insured person, or of a woman who is herself an 
insured person. 

In the case of unmarried minors, the rates of sickness benefit will 
be reduced. They will be : [a) for males, 6s. a week during the first thir- 


(j) STOtion 5. 

(2) Sections 4 (2) and 7. 

(3) Section 4 ( 4 )* 

(4) Section S (i) and Fart I of Fourth Schedule. 
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teen weeks and 5s. a week during the second thirteen weeks; (&) for females, 
5s. a week for the first thirteen weeks and 4s a week for the second thirteen 
weeks. For females who are minors and unmarried the disablement 
benefit will be reduced to 4s. a week. 

The sickness benefits are also reduced where the insured person is 
over 50 years of age at the time of becoming insured. If over 50 and under 
60 the rates will be : {a) for men, 7s. a week for 26 weeks ; (6) for women, 
6s. a week for 26 weeks. If over 60, the rates will be, for men and women 
alike, 6s, a week for the first 13 weeks and 5s. a week during the second 
13 weeks. 

Insured persons who have reached the age of 70 will cease to be en¬ 
titled to sickness or disablement benefit (i). At that age they age become 
entitled to a pension under the Old Age Pensions Act of 1908 (2) 

§ 4. deduction of Benefits where the Contributions are in Arrear. 

Somewhat complicated provisions are laid down for the reduction of 
the benefits when the contributions are greatl\^ in arrear. An insured 
person will not, however be required to pay contributions when in receipt 
of sickness benefit, nor (if an employed contributor) during periods of 
unemployment. Suspension of payment under such circumstances will not 
be counted in estimating the extent of the arrears. No account, again, 
will be taken, in the case of an employed contributor, of arrears accruing 
during the first twelve months after the commencement of the Act (3). 

If the arrears amount on the average to more than 13 weekly contri¬ 
butions a year since the entry into insurance, the insured person will for¬ 
feit his right to all benefits except medical, sanatorium, or maternity bene¬ 
fit, If the arrears amount to more than 26 weekly contributions a year, 
his rights to all benefits will be suspended (4). 

If an employed contributor, whose payments are in arrear, on the aver¬ 
age, to a less extent than 13 weeks a year, claims sickness benefit, the rate 
of benefit will be reduced, to a sum not less than 5s. a week, or the time when 
the benefit commences will be deferred (5). 

In the case of men, if the arrears amount to an average of 4 days a 
year, the benefit to which the insured person is entitled is reduced by 6d. 


(1) Section 8 (3). 

(2) See Bulletin of Social and Economic Intelligence^ Year II, No. 10, (31st. October, 

J911), page 135. ^ 

(3) Section 10 (4). 

(4) Section 10 (i). 

(5) Section 10 (2) and Fifth Schedule. 
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a week; if to 5 days, by is. a week ; if to 6 days, by is. 6d. a week, and so 
on, until tlie benefit is reduced to 3s. a week, when the reductions cease, 
but the commenceiiient of the benefits is postponed by one day for each ad¬ 
ditional day per year of arrears. In the case of women, the successive 
reductions are 3d. per week. 

To take as examples the cases of men and women who w^ere over 50 
and under 60 years of age when they became employed contributors, we 
have the following table of reductions and postponements : 


Rates of Sickness Benefit for employed contributor 
over 50 and under 6o years of age 
on entry into insurance 


Men Women 

Where the arrears amount to s. d. s. d. 

Tess than 4 contributions a year on 
the average (full rate to which the 

insured person is entitled). 70 60 

4 contributions a ?year on average 6 6 .5 9 

5 » » » 60 56 

6 » » » 56 3 3 

7 )) » )) 50 50 


8 )) )) )) 5 s. commencing 5th. clay after com- 

iiierLcement of 
illness. 

9 » » » » » 6th. » » 

10 )) )) » » » 7 th. )) » 

11 )) )) » » » 8th. » » 

12 » )) » » » 9th. » » 

13 » )) » )) )) loth. )) » 

More than 13 contributions a year on Sickness benefit suspended. 

the average. 

For voluntary contributors, special regulations will be made in re¬ 
gard to the reduction of benefits when the contributions are in arreat (i)’ 


§ 5. Waiting JPeriods* 


It was considered to be impracticable to commence the distribution 
of benefits from the date when the Act came into operation. Accordingly 
waiting^eriods were prescribed (2), and no person will be entitled: 

(1) Section 10 (3), 

(2) 'Section 8 (8). 
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[a) to medical benefit during the first six months after the comiiience- 
nient of the Act; 

(&) to sickness benefit, until 26 weeks have elapsed since his entry 
into insurance and at least 26 weekly contributions have been paid ; 

(c) to disablement benefit,, until 104 weeks have elapsed since liis 
entry into insurance and at least 104 weekly contributions have been made; 

(d) to maternity benefit until 26 (or in the case of a vohuitary contri¬ 
butor 52) weeks have elapsed since his entry into insurance and 26 (or in 
the case of a voluntary contributor 52) weekly contributions have been paid. 


§ 6 . The Administration of the AcU 
(a) The Insurance Commissioners, 

The central authority for the administration of the Act will be the In¬ 
surance Commissioners. They will be appointed by the treasiixy and at 
least one of them must be a duly qualified medical practitioner w^ho has had 
personal experience of general practice (i). 

To assist them in making regulations under the Act, the Insurance Com¬ 
missioners must appoint an Advisory Committee, at least two of whom must 
be women (2). 


(b) Approved Societies. 

As far as possible tlie insurance will be effected through the medium 
of “ approved societies which will issue and collect the contribution cards 
of their members and will administer the sickness, disablement and mater¬ 
nity benefits in the case of their members. 

The Insurance Commissioners may grant approval to: 

(1) Any society (not being a branch) registered or established under 
any Act of Parliament, or by Royal Charter ; 

(2) Any society, not so registered or established, but having a con¬ 
stitution of such a character as may be prescribed by the Insurance Com¬ 
missioners ; 

(3) A section of any society, consisting of insured persons and estab¬ 
lished for the purposes of the Act (3), 


(1) Section 57 (i). 

(2) Section 58. 

(3) Section 23 (i). 
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To obtain approval a society must comply with the follow iig condi¬ 
tions : 

(i) It must not be carried on for profit; 

{2) Its constitution must provide for the absolute control of its affairs 
by the members (i). 

Where the funds of the society permit, additional benefits may be 
given. These benefits may be any of the following (2) ; 

(1) Medical attendance for any persons dependent upon the labour 
of a member. 

(2) The payment of the whole or any part of the cost of dental treat¬ 
ment. 

(3) Ail increase of sickness benefit or disablement benefit in the 
case either of all meiiibers of the society or of such of them as have any child¬ 
ren or any specified number of children wholly’' or in part dependent upon 
them. 

(4) Payment of sickness benefit from the first, second or third day 
after the commencement of the disease or disablement. 

(5) The payment of a disablement allowance to members though not 
wholly incapable of work. 

(6) An increase of maternity benefit. 

(7) AUow^ances to a member during convalescence from some disease 
or disablement in respect of which sickness benefit or disablement benefit 
has been payable. 

(8) The building or leasing of premises suitable for convalescent 
homes and the maintenance.of such homes. 

(9) The payment, of pensions or superannuation allowances w^hether 
by way of addition to old age pensions under the Old Age Pensions Act, 
1908, or otherwise. 

(10) The payment, subject to the prescribed conditions, of contrib¬ 
utions to superannuation funds in which the members are interested. 

(11) Payments to members who are in want or distress, including 
the remission of arrears whenever such arrears may have become due. 

(12) Payments for the personal use of a member who, by reason of 
being an inmate of a hospital or other institution, is not in receipt of sick¬ 
ness benefit or disablement benefit, 

(13) Payments to members not allowed to work on account of 
infection. 

(14) Repayment of the whole or any part of contributions there¬ 
after payable under Part I of this Act by members of the society or any 
class the?>eof. 

(1) Section 23 (2). 

(2) Section 37 and Fourth Schedule, Part II. 
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(c) Insurance through the Post Office. 

Approved societies will be left free to admit or refuse to admit mem¬ 
bers (i). Provision liad, accordingly, to be made for the insurance of persons 
who are either refused admission to approved societies, or w’^ho do not 
wish to become members. Such persons will be insured through the Post 
Office (2). As however, they will include a number of persons rejected 
because they are already ill or show symptoms of illness, and as, moreover, 
it was desired to offer inducements to workmen to join societies, the de¬ 
posit coiiti/butorsas they are called, will not enjoy equal benefits with 
members of approved societies. 

The deposit contributors will, in fact, only receive benefits until the 
sums standing to their credit are exhausted by the payment of such bene¬ 
fits (3). At the beginning of each year a sum will be deducted from each 
deposit contributor's account in respect of expenses of management and of 
expenses of medical and sanatorium relief (4). If, then, a deposit contrib¬ 
utor claims sickness or disablement benefit he will receive it at the usual 
rate. Two ninths (or in the case of women one-quarter) of the benefits 
will be paid by the State and the remainder deducted from the contrib¬ 
utor’s account. When, by the deduction of the benefits paid, the 
contributor’s account becomes exhausted, the sickness or disablement 
benefits cease (5). 

Medical and sanatorium benefit will be given until the end of the 
year in which a contributor’s account becomes exhausted, and may be 
extended, in certain circumstances, beyond the end of the year (6). 

(d) The Insurance Committees. 

The administratioii of medical and sanatorium benefits will be 
entrusted to local Insurance Committees, to be formed in each county and 
county borough (7). The Insurance Committees will also administer 
sickness, disablement and maternity benefits in the case of insured persons 
who are not ineriibers of an approved society. 


(1) Section 30 (2)., 

(2) Section 42 [a). 

{3) Section 42 (&). 

(4) Section 42 (c) and [d), 

(5) Section 42 (6). 

(6) Section 42 {b). 

(7'! Section 59 (i). 

8 
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The Insurance Committees will consist of not less than 40 and not 
more than 80 members. The number of members will be decided for 
each county or county borough by the Insurance Commissioners. 

Three-fifths will be appointed to represent the insured persons resid¬ 
ent in the county or county borough. The Insurance Commissioners will 
make regulations prescribing the method of appointment. These regu¬ 
lations must, however, give the right to approved societies having mem¬ 
bers in the area to appoint the representatives of such members. 

One-fifth will be appointed by the council of the county or county 
borough. Of these at least two must be women. 

Two members will be appointed by the medical practitioners resid¬ 
ent in the area. 

One, two, or three members, according to the size of the Committee, 
will be medical practitioners appointed by the county council. 

The remaining members will be appointed by the Insurance Commis¬ 
sioners. Of these at least one must be a medical practitioner and at least 
two must be women (i). 

Tor defraying the expenses of sanatorium benefit, is. 3d. per annum 
win be placed at the disposal of the Insurance Committees for every per¬ 
son resident within their area. To this will be added id. per insured 
person contributed by the State (2). If an Insurance Committee wishes 
to spend further sums on sanatorium benefit, it can submit proposals to 
the County Council and to the Treasury. If the proposals are sanctioned 
one half of the additional expenditure will be paid out of the National 
Exchequer and one-half out of the county rates (3). 

Tor the erection of sanatoria, a capital sum will be provided by the 
State and distributed in the form of grants to county councils and county 
borough councils (4), In the 1911 Budget, a sum of £1,500,000 was 
set apart for this purpose (5). 

The approved societies will pay to the Insurance Committees the 
amounts estimated to be necessary for the expenses of medical benefi.t to 
their members. The sums to be paid will be fixed by agreement between 
the societies and the Committees, or, if they cannot agree, by the Insurance 
Commissioners (6). As in the case of sanatorium benefits, the expenditure 


(1) Ail the foregoing provisions as to the constitution of the Insurance Committees- 
are contained in Section 59 (2). 

(2) Section 16 (2). 

(3) SecHon 17* 

(4) Section 64, 

(5) Finance Act, 1911, Section 16 (1} (6). 

(6) Section 15 (6). 
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on iiieclical beneiits may be increased with the sanction of the cottiicil 

and the treasury (i). 

To meet the administrative expenses of the Insurance Committee, 
each approved society will pay to the Committee id. per amiiini for each 
of its members resident in the county or county borough. Under certain 
circumstances, the amount may be increased up to a maximum of 2d. 
per member (2). 

Sums win also be paid to the Insurance Committees to meet the ex¬ 
pense of medical benefit and the administrative expenses in respect of de¬ 
posit contributors (3). 

Besides the administration of benefits, the Insurance Committees 
will have the important duties of making reports on the health of insured 
persons and of providing lectures and publishing information on questions 
relating to health (4). 

Where it is alleged that there is excessive sickness in any distiict due 
to defective sanitation in the district or to improper conditions of lab¬ 
our, a claim can be made against the person or public authority alleged 
to be in default for the extra expenditure incurred in sickness or disable¬ 
ment benefits. Should the claim not be settled by agreement, a Gov¬ 
ernment Inquiry will be held. If it is found that there has been excess¬ 
ive sickness due to the neglect of any person or authority, the extra ex¬ 
penditure incurred must be made good by the party found to have been 
in default (5), 


II. — Unemployment Insurance. 

The Second Part of the National Insurance Act provides for compul¬ 
sory insurance against unemployment of workmen employed in building, 
construction works (6), ship-building, engineering, construction of vehi¬ 
cles, iron founding and sawmilUng (7). 

The funds will be raised by contributions of 2 %d. per week from the 
employers, 2 %d. per week from the workmen, and contributions from 

(1) Section 15 (7) and (8). 

(2) Section 61 (2). 

{3) Section 42. 

{4) Section 60 (i). 

(5) Section 63. 

(6) That is “ construction,{reconstruction or alteration of railroads, docks, harbours 
canals, embankments, bridges, piers or other works of construction (Sixth Sehedule, Sub- 
Section 2). 

(7) Section 84 and Sixth Schedule. 
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tlie State equal to one-tMrd of the total contributions from employers and 
workmen (i) 

The rate of unemployment benefit (2) will be 7s. per week, but it will 
not be paid during the first week of unemployment nor for more than 15 
weeks in any one year. Further, not more than one week of benefit will 
be paid to any workman for every five weekly contributions which he has 
made. Power is given to the Board of Trade to vary the rate of benefits, 
between the limits of 6s. and 8s. per week and, if necessary, to reduce the 
period below fifteen weeks. 

The benefits will be administered, for the most part, through the lab¬ 
our Exchanges (that is, the official employment agencies) but workmen's 
associations may arrange with the Board of Trade to administer the 
benefit in respect of its own members (3). 

The Act contains many subsidiary provisions for preventing the in¬ 
surance from increasing unemployment. For example, it is provided that 
where an employer has employed a man continuously throughout a period 
of 12 months, one-third of the contributions paid by him on behalf of that 
man will be refunded to him (4). 

Provision is also made for the encouragement of voluntary insurance 
in trades other than the trades wherein it has been made compulsory. 
Thus the Board of Trade may, out of moneys provided by Parliament, sub¬ 
sidise any association giving employment benefits. The subsidy may be 
such fraction (not exceeding one-sixth) of the benefits as the Board of Trade 
may think fit, but if the benefit in any case exceeds 12s. no subsidy will 
be payable in respect of the excess (5). 


III. — Books aiflii Articles relating to the NationInsuraiice Act. 


It may be useful to add a list of some of the priucipal books, pamph¬ 
lets and articles which haw Iveen written on the National Insurance Act. 

Official Publications ; 

National Insurance Bill [Bill 198 of igit), 8 ^4d.. 

National Insurance Bill: Copy of Memorandum Explanatory of the Bill. pp. 15. [H. C. 147 of 
1911) 2d. 


(1) Section 85 and Eighth Schedule. 

(2) S^tion 84 and Seventh Schedule, 

(3) Section 105. 

(4) Section 94 (i). 

(5) Section 106. 
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Report of the Actuaries iti relation to the Scheme of Insurance against Sickness, Disablaneiit 
etc., embodied in the National Insurance Bill, 1911. pp. 42. (Cd. 5681) 4 %d. 

National Insurance Bill (Part. I. National Health Insurance). Replies to Tetters addressed 
to the Chancellor of the Echequer, pp. 21. {Cd. 5,733) 2 %d. 

National Insurance : Further Replies to Tetters addressed to the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, etc. pp. 27. {Cd. 5,885) 3d. 

National Insurance Bill: Copy of a Memorandum Explanatory of the Bill as Passed b37' the 
House of Commons so far as relating to National Health Insurance, pp. 16. {Cd. 5,995) 2(1. 
National Insurance Bill (Parte II: Unemployment) Explanatory Memorandum, pp. 6. 
{Cd. 5 , 991 *) Id. 

National Insurance Act, 1911 (1-2 Geo 5. Ch. 55) is. 3d. 

Books and Pamphlets {Unofficial) : 

Bettany, G. W. National Insurance Bill: Its Principles Challenged and its own Invalidity 
Exposed. {Reprinted from the ** Yorkshire Post ”). Tondon : W. H. Smith, id. 

Carr, A. S. C., Garnett, W. H. S., and Taylor, J. H. National Insurance. 8°. pp. 503. 
Tondon: Macmillan. 

Clarke, Orme. The National Insurance Act, 1911. With introduction by Sir John Simon, 
M. P. Tondon : Butterwwtli. pp. 333. Index, 53 pp. 12s. 6d. 

Evans, D. Owen. The Insurance Bill made Clear: a Guide for the Million. Cr. 8°. pp. 98. 
Nutt. 

Evans, T. Worthington, M. P. The National Insurance Bill Summarised. Tondon: The 
National Union of Conservative and Constitutional Associations. 

Foly', F. S. The National Insurance Act, 1911, as it affects Employers and Workmen. 
8°. pp. 62. Tondon : Sherratt. 

George, David Ti-oyd. The People’s Insurance Explained. 80. Plodder and Stoughton. 
Groos, a. W. J. a Plain Summary of Part I of the National Insurance BUI, as it will affect 
Traders, Shopkeepers and Employers gencraUy. 8®. 3d. net. Tondon and Suburban 
Traders’ Association. 

The Insurance Bill and tlie Workers. Tondon : The Fabian Society. 

Tight of Thirty Years of Provident Dispensary Work on National Insurance. By a Prcjvident 
Dispensary Media’ll Officer. Tondon : Sherratt. pp. 40. 6d. 

Martindale, j. B. National Insurance against Sickness and Unemployment. Tondon: 
Vick, Ashworth. 3d. 

Money, T* G. Chiozza, M. P. Nation Insured : The National Insurance Bill Explained. pp.68. 
Tondon : Tiberal Publication Department, id. 

Moran, C. G. The Alphabet of the National Insurance Act, 1911. Cr. 8® pp. 80. Tondon, 
Hodder and Stoughton. 

National Insurance Act; A Full Explanatory Digest. By “ An Old Pjiriiamaitary Hand 
Tondon : Macdonald, pp. 72. 6d. 

National Insurance Bill. Report of the Special Committee appointed by the Council of the 
Tondon Chamber of Commerce. Folio, pp. 16. Tondon Chamber of Commerce. 

National Insurance Bill, together with Official Explanatory Memoranda on its Pro'^sions, Re - 
port of Mr. Tloyd George’s Speech on the Introduction of the Measure and Notes by the 
Editors of the Poor Taw Officers’ Journal 8®. pp. 144. Poor Taw Publication Co. May, 
1911. 
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Richards, H. Meredith, M. D. Public Hcaltii and National Insurance. I/Ondoii : King, 
pp. 71. 6d. 

Schuster, Br. J- National Health Insurance. Reprinted from the “ Journal of the So¬ 
ciety of Comparative legislation, ” July, 1911. Bondon: Murray. 

Smith, Thomas. Everybody’s Guide to the National Insurance Act, 1911. Eondo.11: C. Knight 
pp. 304. IS. nett. 

W-AXTS, J. H. National Insurance Bill, with an, Introduction and Notes. Eondoii: Stevens, 
pp. 286. 3s. nett. 

Wood, H. Kingsley. National Insurance Bill and the Industrial Insurance Agent. Eoudon : 
Insurance Publishing Co. 2d. 


Articles : 

Aldex, Percy, M. P. The Insurance Bill. “Contemporary Review,” London. January, 
1912. 

Aldex, Percy, M. P. The National Insurance Bill in Relation to Sickness and Invalidity. 

“ Progress, Civic, Social, Industrial July, 1911; No. 3, 

Astor, W. The Insurance Bill. “ National Review ”, London. Decanber, 1911. 

Brabrook, Sir E. State Invalidity Insurance. “ Economic Jornmal ”, Eondon. Marcli, 1911. 
BtrLL, Sir Willlam. The New Insurance Scheme. “ Oxford and Cambridge Review.” July 1911. 
Chesser, Elizabeth S. The Insurance Bill and the Conquest of Consumption. “ Westmin¬ 
ster Review ”, Tondon. August, 1911. 

Dawson, W. H. Insurance legislation; the Barger View. “ Fortnightly Review. ” March, 
1911; No. 81. 

De Verneuil, H. B’assurance obligatoire contre Pinvalidit^, la maladie et le chdmage en 
Augleterre. “Revue Politique et Parlementaire ”, Paris. November 15th, 1911. 

Die englische Sozialversicherungsvorlage. “Neue Freie Presse”, Vienna. May 5th., 1911 ; 
NO. 16,778. 

The Financial Basis of the National Insurance Scheme as regards Sickness and Invalidity. 
“ Economist ”, Bondon. Jmie 3rd., 1911. 

Good, T. The Rights and Wrongs of State Insurance. “ World\s Work, ” Bondon. 
April, 1911. 

Greenwood (Major), M. D. The National Insurance BiU and the Poor Baw Medical Service. 
“Medical Officer. ” July i6th,, 1911. 

Gregory, FI. B. The New Insurance Scheme, “ Empire Review, Bondon. August, 1911. 
Hasl.\m, J. Factory Mothers and State Insurance. “Englishwoman, ”Bondon. August, 1911. 
Hillier, Alfred P.., M. D., M. P. National Insurance and the Commonweal. “ The Nine¬ 
teenth Century and After, ” London. August, 1911; No. 414. 

Hobkouse, Henry. The Proposed Bocal Health Committees. “ Bocal Government Review, ” 
Bondon, July, 1911. 

Ingram, T. A. The Insurance Bill. “ Fortnightly Review ”, BGttdon4 January, 19x2. 

The Insurance Bill By “AuditorTantum. ” “Fortnightly Review.” Bondon. Janu- 
ary, ^912. 

The Insurance Bill. “ Blackwood’s Magazine, ” January. 

The Insurance Bill: Does it Cover the Right Ground? “Times,” Bondon. June 22ncl., 
1911; No. 39,618. 

The Insurance Bill: Finance of the Scheme. “ Times ” Bondon. June 17th., 19x1 ; 39,614. 
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The Insurance Bill; The Position of Women. “Times”, London. June ehth., lOii; 
No. 39,621, 

Macarthitr, Mary R. Women and State Insurance. “ Women’s Trade Union Review. ” 
July, 1911. 

Mc.Dermott, W. R. State Insurance as a Business Proposition. “ Westminster Review^ ” 
London. October, igii; No. 4. 

National Health Insurance. “ Quarterly Review, ” London July, 1911 ; No. 2,28. 

The National Insurance Bill. “ Charity- Organisation Society Review, ” London. Aug¬ 
ust, 1911. 

The National Insurance Bill: Local Authorities’ Objections. “ Municipal Journal. ” July ist., 
1911. 

The National Insurance Scheme : What IVCr. Lloyd George Proposes, with Various Criticisms. 
“ Review of Reviews, ” London, June, 1911. 

Roberts, A. The Govenament Scheme of National Insurance. “ Nineteenth Century and 
After ”, London. June, 1911. 

Roberts, H. The Insurance Bill, the Doctors and National Policy. “ The Nineteenth Cent¬ 
ury and After ”, London. July, 1911; No. 413. 

SatusTER, Dr. Ernst J. National Insurance against Invalidity and Old Age. “The 
Nineteenth Century and After ”, London. February, 1911. 

Spender, Harold. A National Health Charter. ” Contemporary Review, ” London. June, 19x1 
State Insurance. “Englishwoman, ” London. July, 1911. 

Wilkinson, Rev. J. Frome. The National Insurance Bill. “Contemporary Review”, 
London. October, 1911. 

Women in the National Insurance Bill: “ Englishwoman ”, London. December, 19ix. 

Verbatim reports of the discussions in Parliament on the National 
Insurance Bill will be found in ECansard's Parliamentary Debates and 
more or less full reports in the Times '' and other daily papers. The 
daily papers have also contained reports of many meetings, deputations, 
etc., relative to the scheme, besides leading articles upon it. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


The New Federal Law on Sickness and Accident Insurance 
and the Farmers 


PART I (Continued), 


Organisation of Accident Insnrance, 


§ I. The National Insurance Institute; Collaboration of the 
Bickness Insurance Societies* 


In the first part of this essay it was shown that one of the fundamental 
principles of the Swiss law on Sickness Insurance is liberty of Insurance. 
Whoever insures himself has a claim to a subsidy from the Confederation, 
but, nobody is obliged to insure. On the other hand, the portion of the 
law concerned with accident insurance is inspired by a different principle, 
that of compulsory insurance; employees and workmen engaged in most 
Swiss industrial undertakings are obliged to insure. In Switzerland, as 
elsewhere, the development of industrial technique and of the use of machin¬ 
ery in industry inevitably entailed an appreciable increase in the number 
of accidents in work. And as the provisions of the common law relative 
to liability were established at a date when large industry was still only 
in its infancy, their insufficiency became apparent under the new con¬ 
ditions. Thus, numerous laws have been passed in Switzerland, with 
special reference to certain industries, with a view to saving the^ labourer 
from the consequences of an accident for which the employer is responsible. 
Such are, for example, the federal law of June 25th., 1881 on the lega 
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liability of manufacturers, the federal law of March 28th., 1905 on the legal 
liability of railway companies, etc. However, although the regime of legal 
liability indicated considerable progress from the point of view of coiiiinoia 
law, yet some defects appeared, which were clearly set forth in the Federal 
Council Message of December loth., 1906. These defects are chiefly 
the risk to which the possibility of having to pay coiiipeiisation exposes 
the employer ; the impossibility for the victim of the accident, or liis repre- 
seiitatives to obtain compensation, in the case of the insolvency of the em¬ 
ployer ; the long, dlfHcult and expensive lawsuits when there is any ground 
for the reduction or refusal of compensation; the illfeeling the prospect 
of such lawsuits creates between masters and labourers; the fact that 
a workman who has been the victim of an accident or who has had to take 
legal action against his employer finds it difficult to obtain another situa¬ 
tion ; and that the form and the amount of compensation do not corres¬ 
pond to the character of the injury ; the absence of complete unity of prin¬ 
ciple in the various laws upon liability ; the very multiplicity of these laws, 
with their mutual relations. 

Only a s^^-stem of insurance, delivering the master from the uncertainty 
and risk of having to pay considerable amounts, by means of the payment 
of a fixed premium, the amount of which could never endanger the success 
of his business, can meet the above mentioned difficulties. The Swiss 
law of Jmie 13th., 1911 sanctions such an insurance system, and just 
as the system of legal liability was compulsory for some classes of industries, 
so also the new law makes insurance compulsory for the same classes of 
business, except for some differences we shall consider later on. The Swiss 
law, besides, does not limit itself to establishing compulsory insurance: 
it also creates a national mutual insurance institute, with its headquarters 
at kucerne, for the insurance of em|)loyees and workmen in Switzerland 
occupied in certain classes of employment specified in the law. Whilst 
the private insurance societies only insure risks the nature of which they 
determine themselves, the National Institute must, on the contrary, insure 
all workmen engaged in the businesses specified in the law, with no power 
to refuse to undertake the most serious risks. In exchange, the law, 
however, gives the Institute the monopoly of insurance against accidents 
in the classes of business for which insurance has been made obligatory. 

Whilst sickness insurance demands a rigorous control of the risks and, 
consequently, the societies undertaking this class of insurance are for the 
most part local mutual societies, on the contrary, accident insurance pre¬ 
supposes the union of a large number of risks and it is only when its or¬ 
ganization rests on a wide basis, that it can offer guarantees of stability. 
** If we ^consider,'’ says the Message of the Federal Council, '' that of 100 
persons, about 30 are annually sick,whilst only one is the victim of an accid¬ 
ent, it is clear that an exceptional increase of 1,2 ... or even 5 case 
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of sickness, will only increase by 3,7 .. . or 17 % the average sickness 
instiTance burden for 100 persons, whilst an exceptional increase of one 
accident w^ould suffice to increase the accident insurance burden for the 
same iiitinber of persons 100 %. And this greater variation in the fre¬ 
quency of disasters for a given number of insured, is aggravated in accid- 
ent insurance, by the fact that; an accident necessitates on an average 
a far higher degree of compensation than a case of sickness/’ 

For these reasons the Swiss law creates a single Ffational Insurance 
Institute, as its work is extended to the whole territory of the Confedera¬ 
tion, this institution may offer better security than the manifold institu¬ 
tions of territorial or professional character. 

Articles 42-53 of the law minutely regulate the organization of the 
new Institute. We shall here only give its general outlines. The supreme 
executive authority of the new institution is a Board of Administration, 
composed of 40 members, 12 of whom represent the compulsorily insured, 
sixteen, private employers of the compulsorily insured, four, the vol¬ 
untarily insured, and eight, the confederation. As we shall see here¬ 
after, the farmers belong for the most part to the class of the voluntarily 
insured,; we must note the provision by virtue of which the members of 
the Board of Administration are appointed for a period of six years b}^ 
the Federal Board, after consultation^with the professional associations the 
sphere of action of which extends over a considerable part of the country. 
The large Agricultural Associations of Switzerland must therefore pre¬ 
sent their candidates to the. Board of Management of the new Institute. 
The}^ may, besides, be invited by the National Institute to give their opinion 
on the conditions of voluntary insurance and of voluntary insurance of 
third parties. 

Among the principal; functions of the Board of Administration, we 
may mention the drafting of the rules .for the organization of the Institute, 
the presentation to the Federal Council of proposals regarding the 
composition and appointment of the Board of Management, the determ¬ 
ination of the classes of risks, as well as the establishment of premium 
tariffs, the general control, etc. 

The Board of Management of the Institute is appointed by the Federal 
Council, on the proposal of the Board df Administration: this proposal, 
how’-ever, has only consultative value. The administration and repre¬ 
sentation of the Institute are entrusted to the Board of Management. 

Finally, the Institute will found at least one agency in every canton; 
the agents represent the Institute within the limits assigned to them. 

For each of the four classes of insurance established by the law, that 
is, professional accidents to the compulsorily insured, accidents, not of 
professional character, to the compulsorily insured, voluntary insurance, 
and voluntary insurance of third parties, the Institute shall keep separate 
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books. All the atintial reports and statements of the Institute must be sub¬ 
mitted to the approval of the Federal Council, which means the Confeder¬ 
ation will be able to exercise its right of supervision. 

With a view to reducing the working expenses of the Institute, the law 
provides that it may entrust its agency work to the sickness insurance 
societies through the whole of the territory to which their operations are 
limited. But the insurance societies may not only lend their assistance, 
by discharging the office of agencies for the Institute, (that is to say, col¬ 
lecting premiums, establishing relations between the Institute and the 
insured, etc.) but also by direct collaboration in the transaction of accident 
insurance business. 

Experience shows that if by foresight we can succeed in reducing 
frequency of serious accidents with lasting consequences, the number 
of small accidents entailingincapacity for work for a few days only remains, 
on the contrary, always stationary and even tends to increase. This 
|>henomenon is probably partly due to the fact that small accidents are 
those that can be most easily simulated or that the insured person is led to 
occasion deliberatily with the object of receiving compensation. On these 
grounds, the Federal Council Message had already considered that insurance 
against slight accidents might be more economically undertaken by local 
societies, as they are in a position more efiectiiaUy to examine into the real¬ 
ity of the disaster. So the recently approved law provides that, for the 
first six weeks following the accident, the Institute may entrust a sickness 
insurance society with the insurance o,f persons domiciled in the country 
or region in which it transacts its own business; in so far as regards medical 
attendance and medicines and the compensation for unemployment. For 
the first six weeks after the accident, the sickness insurance society under¬ 
takes payment of compensation and all other services in place of the National 
Institute; it has the right to repayment of the expenses it has to bear in 
cnsequence, in accordance with a tariff fixed by the Federal Council on the 
proposal of the National Institute in agreement with the Sickness Insurance 
Societies. Further, if it appears from the annual statement of the society 
that the accident insurance service it has undertaken has caused it a 
pecuniary loss, the National Institute within the first three years from 
date of transfer, shall take upon itself three fourths of the financial loss 
due to the transfer and, in the successive years a third of the losses as 
calculated for periods of three years. 

Bet us observe, finally, that the law prescribes the formation of a reserve 
fund, by means of annual payments, the amount of which shall be fixed 
by the Board of Administration. These payments must be continued 
until the reserve fund is at least|half the average amount of the premiums 
and of the federal subsidy received in the last five years. 
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§ 2 Compulsory Insurance* 


The prescriptions of the law with regard to compulsory insurance 
do not directly concern the farmers ; the law, in fact, considers that under 
the regime of optional insurance, a better idea could be formed of the spe¬ 
cial conditions of agriculture from the point of view of the conditions 
of insurance (such as, for example, the calculation of premiums, the determ¬ 
ination of compensations, etc.). To compulsory insurance, on the con- 
trar\E it subjects the employees and workmen of railway and navigation 
companies, of the industries already regulated by the federal law of Mar cl 1 
23rd., 1877 on work in factories, biddings, transport by land or water, in¬ 
stallation of machinery, construction of railroads, bridges, roads, hydraulic 
works, canal construction, or other undertakings in which the workmen 
are more specially exposed to danger. Although farm labourers are not 
included among the compulsorily insured, it is yet evident that the organ¬ 
ization of compulsory insurance,, as established by the new law, has for 
them also a certain interest. It is, in fact, indubitable, that, in determining 
the conditions of voluntary insurance, the Federal Assembly will try, as 
far as possible, to conform itself, to the principles already followed with 
respect to the compulsoily insured, and, in the second place, it is not im¬ 
possible that the farmers themselves may be subjected to compulsory in¬ 
surance. 

With regard to the persons subject to compulsory insurance, we must 
observe, first of all, that, while preceding laws on employers' liability 
only contemplated undertakings in which more than 5 workmen were em¬ 
ployed, on the contrary, the present law makes no such restrictions. In 
all industries comtemplated by the law, the employer is bound to keep' 
pay sheets showing for every employee or workman, his employment, 
wages, and the number of his working days. The natiouM institute has al¬ 
ways the right to send agents to see that these books are kept correctly. The 
amount of premium is calculated upon that of the wages shown in the pa}^ 
book. The employer is further bound to take all precautions against sick¬ 
ness and accidents which experience and the progress of science has shown 
to be necessary and the app)lication of which is permitted by the circum¬ 
stances. 

If the precautionary measures ordered by the National Institute are 
judged excessive or unjust, the employer may, within twenty days, have 
recourse to the Federal Council. Heavy fine sare imposed for cpntraventioti. 

This insurance is for both professional and non-professional accidents, 
followed by sickness, invalidity or death. The law considers that a dis¬ 
tinction between professional and non-professional accidents, according 
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to tlieir more or less direct relation to tlie work, would give rise to doubts 
and controversies. So it includes in the compulsory insurance also non- 
professional accidents, but while the employers are bound to the 
charges for insurance against professional accidents, on the contraiy, 
for the other accidents,the insurance charges are borne by the Confederation 
and' the insured workmen. 

The law-decides that as professional accidents shall be considered all 
corporal lesions sufiered by an insured person: [a) in the course of work 
executed by him under the orders of the head of the business subject to 
insurance, or of one of his representatives; {b) in an act performed by the in¬ 
sured person in the direct or indirect interest of the business and with 
the presumable consent of the employer or his representatives ; (c) during 
an interval of work, as also before or after the work, if the insured 
person finds himself, through no fault of his own in the rooms, or the 
yards or within the dangerous area of the business. On the contrary, 
any other corporal lesion resulting from an accident, is considered as a 
non-professional accident. 

The inclusion of non-professional accidents within the regime of com¬ 
pulsory insurance gave rise to much criticism on the part of the opponents 
of the law: it was said that the impossibility of controlling these accidents 
would lead to abuse and fraud and that so the expenses of administration 
would be increased: it was further objected that this inclusion did not 
correspond with the principles of justice, since, as these were accidents 
to which all persons are exposed, to whatever class they belong, it was not 
equitable that a single class should be insured and, in consequence, 
participate in State subsidies, at the expense of other persons not insured. 
And it is asserted that the injustice is the more marked as a considerable 
number of foreign workmen will profit by this insurance. 

But, as we have already said, the law holds that the distinction between 
professional and non-professional accidents presented dangers; it further 
considered that from an economic point of view the distinction is not really 
justified; every lesion causes the victim the same hurt, whether it is pro¬ 
duced during professional labour or not. 

We have insisted upon this point, because the Swiss agricultural classes 
consider the compulsory insurance of non-professional accidents as a great 
step forward, in as much as it is certain that the rural communes and mutual 
aid societies will find their expenditure for benefits reduced as a result 
of the new law. The labourers, victims of accidents not resulting from 
their work, will no longer be sent back to their homes, as paupers or 
almost completely without resources; but, as they are compulsorily insured, 
they also will have the right to compensation for accidents befalling them. 

The benefits guaranteed by the Insurance Institute are : {a) Medical 
attendance and medicines and compensation for unemployment; (b) in- 
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validity pensions; (c) reimbursement of funeral expenses; (d) pensions to 
the survivors. 

At the moment of the accident and during the illness consequent upon 
it, the insured person has a claim to the medical care and medicines 
demanded by the case. The unemployment compensation is only paid 
from the third day after the accident and for the period of the illness 
consequent upon it and it amounts to 48 % of the wage the insured 
person loses through his illness. If it is considered that the continuation 
of the medical attendance will bring no appeciable improvement to his 
condition and if the accident is followed by presumably permanent in¬ 
capacity for work, instead of the above benefits, an invalidity pension 
shaU be paid. In case of absolute incapacity for work this pension is 
fixed at 70 % of the annual earnings of the person, and, if the infirmity 
demands special care, the pension may be increased up to the amount of 
the total earnings. If the incapacity for work is only partial, the pension 
is reduced in proportion. Revision of the pension has been provided for, 
when the conditions of the patient alter, that is, if they improve or change 
for the worse : in the first three years from the settlement of the pension, 
revision may be made at any moment; after these three years, the pen¬ 
sion can only be altered after the sixth and after the ninth year. 

If the continuation of medical attendance gives no hope of any appre¬ 
ciable improvement in the conditions of the sufferer, but if, however, it 
seems probable that he will recover his capacity for work, once his claims 
are satisfied, and on the resumption of work, if, in fact, it is a case of tempor¬ 
ary incapacity, in the place of an invalidity pension he may be paid com¬ 
pensation in a lump sum. The compensation shall be equal in amount 
to a real pension, fixed or decreasing, payable for three years at most and 
calculated upon the annual earnings of the insured person, taking into con¬ 
sideration his state of health and the degree of his incapacity for work at 
the date of establisliing the compensation. 

In case of death in consequence of the accident, the National Institute 
reimburses the funeral expenses, up to the amount of forty francs, to the sur¬ 
vivors, The widow, during her widowhood, and the widower, if already 
infirm, or if he incurs permanent incapacity for work, within five years from 
the death of the insured person, have, besides, a right to a pension fixed at 
thirty percent of the annual earnings of that person. Each legitimate child, 
even posthumous, has right to a pension of fifteen per cent, and if the grand¬ 
parents are dead or die, the pension is raised to twenty five per cent and is 
generally granted up to the completion of the sixteenth year. Parents 
or grandparents, during their lifetime, brothers and sisters up to ihe com¬ 
pletion of their sixteenth year, have right to pension of twenty per cent. 
Yet the survivors' pension cannot altogether exceed sixty per cent of the 
annual earnings of the insured person. If this percentage is exceeded, the 
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pensions of linsband or wife and of the children are reduced in proportion ; 
■die extinction of the pension of one of the survivors benefits the others, 
ill proportion and within the limits of their claims. 

, The beiieiits here indicated are accorded, equally to the insured of 
Swiss nationality and their survivors and to foreigners insured and resident 
in Switzerland and their survivors, if the legislation of the States to which 
they belong affords Swiss workmen and their survivors in case of sickness 
and accident, advantages equivalent to those granted by this law. It is 
for the Federal Council to name the States satisfying these conditions. 
The insured belonging to other States have also right to medical attendance 
and medicines and to the compensation for unemployment or sickness, 
but with regard to the invalidity pension they can only claim three fourths 
of the normal pension. So also the sm*vivors of these insured can only 
claim three fourths of the normal survivors' pension, and by survivors in 
this case are understood only husband or wife, and children. 

Unless otherwise provided, the unemployment compensation is paid 
at the end of each week, whilst, as a rule, the invalidity and survivors' 
pensions are paid the first day of each month in advance. Although the 
law ordinarily establishes the payment of the compensation in pensions 
instead of in capital, there are cases in whicli for pensions the substitution 
of capital has been provided for by the commutation of the pension when 
the amount of the pension is very small, that is less than lo francs per 
month, or if the beneficiary has been resident abroad for at least a year, the 
National Institute may commute the pension, at its value. The law further 
declares that the right to the benefits insured, equally with the money re¬ 
ceived under this head, cannot be seized, nor sequestrated, nor included 
in the bankruptecy - accounts, and any cession of rights to these benefits 
i s null 

The premiums for professional accidents form a charge against the em- 
employers; any agreement by which the insured person binds himself to pay 
a part of these premiums is null; on the contrary, the premiums for non¬ 
professional accidents are borne„three fourths by the insured person and one 
fourth by the Federation. For the calculation of the premiums for profess¬ 
ional accident insurance, the various kinds of business are divided by the 
Institute into so many i classes of risks; these classes are in their turn 
subdivided in degrees of risks, while account is taken of the precautionary 
measures adopted and other circumstances affecting the risk. The pro¬ 
cess is similar for the calculation of premiums for non-professional accidents, 
the insured being subdivided according to the class of risk. The employer 
has always the charge of paying the premimns; he is therefore liable for the 
payment of premiums for non-professional accidents on the part of his 
workmen; he may stop these premiums from their wages, but this right 
is limited, in so far as the stoppage of the premium corresponding to a 
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certain period of work can only be made on the wages corresponding to that 
period or to the period immediately following. 

For settlement of controversies which may arise as a result of the law 
between the insured, the beneficiaries, the insurance societies and the Na¬ 
tional Institute, each canton shall appoint a single court of first instance. 
Whoever brings an action against the National Institute has the right to 
choose between the court of his place of domicile in Switzerland, and that 
of the place of the Institute's headquarters. The cantons must see that the 
procedure in these cases is as rapid and simple as possible and if the plaint¬ 
iff is indigent, lie must be allowed dispensation from all deposits of caution 
money etc. as well as valuators' expenses, fees and stamp duty. As court 
of the second instance a federal court has been instituted at Fucerne. 


§ 3. Voluntary'' Insurance and the Special Conditions of Agriculture, 

With the compulsory insurance of workmen and employees in the pre¬ 
viously mentioned businesses, the law also makes provision for voluntary 
or optional insurance. Any person not obliged to insure, who has com¬ 
pleted fourteen years at least, may ask to be insured in the National In¬ 
stitute for the term of his residence in Switzerland. It is for the Federal 
Assembly to fix the conditions of voluntary insurance ; the law declares 
that the assembly shall take account of the special conditions of agriculture 
and of the other professions interested in this insurance, chiefly with regard 
to the notice and declaration of the accident, the prevention of accidents, 
the benefits insured and the calculation of premiums. The National Instit¬ 
ute must submit the necessary proposals to the Federal Council. 

It was already stated in the Message of the Federal Council for 1906 
that if the details of the voluntary insurance had been included in the 
law itself, its volunie would have been considerably inreased, while it would 
also have prevented the adaptation of the various kinds of voluntary 
insurance to the requirements of each profession. We have seen, that, on 
the contrary, the law leaves the Federal Assembly the task of organising 
voluntary insurance, but, as it adds that the Federal Assembly shall take 
account of the special conditions of agriculture, guarantee is given that in 
a near future the insurance of agricultural accidents will be organized 
scientifically and conformably with the requirements of the agricultural 
population. Further, since purely voluntary insurance indicates a sacrifice, 
a personal effort on the part of the insured, and consequently deserves to be 
encouraged, the law declares that the Confederation shall pay annual 
subsidy of an eighth of the total premium (that is to say, for insm'ance of 
professional and of non-professional accidents) for each volfintarily in¬ 
sured person, w'hose annual income does not exceed three thousand francs- 


9 
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Tlie '' Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat ” had. already outlined a project for 
the organization of agricultural accident insurance; although the law, as 
we have said, entrusts the Federal Assembly with the task of organizing 
this insurance, the matter being suspended for the moment, we think fit to 
note the principal points of the scheme, as it was presented by the large 
agricultural association. 

In order to simplify as far as possible the system of notice and declar¬ 
ation, it has been proposed that the agricultural employers be not obUged 
to declare the names of their employees and workmen, but that the number 
of the persons they wish to insure shah suffice. Besides, the employer 
should be able to insure the persons he does not employ regularly throughout 
the year, even for fractions of years, as, for example, for months of work 
of 25 days each. At the beginning of the year, the employer should cal¬ 
culate for each labourer who works by the day or the week, the number 
of months of his work, and on this basis he shall pay a provisional premium 
and the definite account shall be made out at the end of the year. 

As for the measures for the prevention of accidents, the Swiss 
Peasants’ Secretariat ” observed that the strict prescriptions laid down 
in the law with regard to preventive measures may be easily understood 
in the case of undertakings subject to the law on factory labour, but, if 
extended to agriculture, would be too heavy a burden for the employer. 
Certainly, the insurance ought to hinder the accidents, but it may attain 
the same end,' by encouraging, with a diminution of the premiums, the 
farmers who apply the most perfect precautionafiry measures and, on the 
contrary, establishing higher premiums in the case of farms where the meas¬ 
ures of thrift are antiquated or insufficient. 

With regard to the benefits insured, it was proposed likewise to adopt 
a difierent s^^stem from' that followed by the law in the case of 
workmen in industrial business. • Instead .of fixing the benefits in pro¬ 
portion to the wages, it was judged preferable to establish fixed and 
uniform benefits. This system has the advantage of great simplicity 
and seems also to correspond, to the principles of justice; in fact, the 
workman, victim of an accident, receiving a very low wage, was able 
to economise less easily than a workman who, on the contrary, had a 
high wage, and it is not clear why the State should favour the latter, es¬ 
pecially when the uniformity of field life itself is considered. The pension 
should be the same, whether the accident befalls an inferior servant or a 
well paid herd. If the farmer wishes to insure himself or his workmen 
for larger amounts he will be free to do so in private insurance societies. 
A difference can only be allowed for sex and marriage. Therefore proposal 
was made to establish three classes of risks, the first for unmarried men 
and married women, the second for married men and the third for unmarried 
women. Deciding first of all that the compensation for unemployment 
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or sickness sliotild not be high, so as to prevent simnlations, the '' Swiss 
Peasants' Secretariat" presented the following proposals with regard to 


the amount of compensation. 

I. Compensation for unemployment in case of 

ist das 

(francs) 

2nd class 

(francs) 

3rd class 
(francs) 

total incapacity for work. 

2, Monthly invalidity pension in case of total 

1,20 

1,50 

1,00 

incapacity for work. 

3. Monthly pension for surmvors. 

40 — 

5 ‘o—• 

30,—- 

a) for the widow. 

— 

20,— 

— 

b) ,, „ widower. 

15 — 

— 

— 

c) „ each child. 

10,— 

10,— 

— 

In case both parents are dead. 

d) for parents and grandparents. 

15 — 

.15— ' 

— 

and brothers and sisters, in all. 

12,— 

12,— 

12,— 


The total amount of the survivors' pensions should not exceed forty 
francs per month. 

Finally, as to the fourth point, in which the Federal Assembly must 
take special account of the conditons of agriculture, that is, in the cal¬ 
culation of premiums, the Swiss Agricultural Associations also presented 
a group of proposals. 

Ivike the insured benefits, the insurance premiums for agricultural 
accidents cannot be calculated on the basis of wages, but must be uni¬ 
formly established for the three classes above indicated. In order to sim¬ 
plify the bookkeeping, the premiums should only be calculated for a full 
month, each fraction counting as a whole month, A low premium may 
be fixed for each of the three classes ; it may be increased for employments 
offering greater risks, and diminished for those in which preventive meas¬ 
ures have been adopted. 

In the Ordinary Meeting of the delagates of the Swiss Peasants' Union^ 
held at Berne on the 29th. September, 1911, National Councillor Jenny 
undertook to calculate the probable amount of the premium for the farmer 
who desires to insure himself against accidents in the National Institute 
In calculating compulsory insurance premiums, we start from the hypo¬ 
thesis that, on an average, these premiums must be 3 % of the wage; 
now, as compulsory insurance includes the most serious risks and as agri- 
cultral enterprise without doubt presents, on an average, a lo%er risk, 
M. Jenny estimated that generally the maximum premium to be paid 
by the farmers ydU be 2% of the wage. 
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In agriciiltiiral work the annual wage consists of two parts; payment 
ill money and board or maintenance; if the first may be easily estimated, 
it is not the same with the second, for which, in fact, only an approximate 
calculation can be made, until the proposed special law on insurance 
against accidents in agricultural labour has indicated the principles to be 
adopted in calculating it. In an5^ case, it may be held that the annual 
wage of agricultural labourers reaches an average of from 800 to 1,000 frs. 
M. Jenn3^ starts from the hypothesis of an annual wage of 800 francs: i f 
the maximum premium is 2.50 %, it will be in this case 20 francs. We 
have seen that the Confederation pays, for each voluntarily insured person, 
a subsidy of an eighth of the premium : in this case it will be 2.50 frs. 

For the agricultural employer then the premium would be 17.50 frs. 
but it remains to be seen whether and how the iiew^ law on agricultural 
accident insurance will distribute the burden of the premium between 
employers and employed. 

We have already observed that voluntary insurance may be undertaken 
not only by the National Institute but also by private societies, in contra¬ 
distinction to compulsor}^ insurance which is exclusively undertaken by the 
National Institute. The'' Swiss Peasnats' Union,'' considering that farmers 
insuring in the National Institute, and thus having right to the Federal sub¬ 
sidy, may obtain better conditions than from the private societies, also 
for this reason sought to favour the approval of the law in the popular 
referendum of 4th. February last. 

§ 4. Xfiahility Insurance. 

The National Insurance Institute is authorized by law to undertake 
not only accident insurance for the voluntarily and compulsorily insured 
but also liability insurance. Art. 118 of the law declares in fact that the 
heads of undertakings for which insurance is compulsory, as also the heads 
of undertakings and their employees and workmen for whom voluntary 
insurance is permitted may insure for their own account, with the National 
Institute, third persons against risks for which, in cases of slight fault on their 
part, they are legally liable. 

As for voluntary accident insurance, also in this case the law entrusts 
the Federal Assembly with the care of fixing the conditions of this li¬ 
ability insurance, which the law styles voluntary insurance of third parties. 
The National Institute shall submit proposals on the matter to' the 
Federal ConuciL For this class of insurance federal subsidies can only 
be granted by a legislative measure. 

Tb^ provisions themselves are of considerable interest for farmers, 
and in the .reports of the "' Swiss', Peasants' Union,"^ the importance of 
this class of insurance for the rural classes is very well brought out. 
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Agricultural enterprise cannot be compared with industrial enterprise. 
Agricitltiiral work is not performed in a closed building where the work 
only lasts a certain time, but outside, in the fields, in the woods, on the 
threshing floor, on the roads, etc. This is why agriculture is exposed to 
greater dangers as an accident may happen not only to persons engaged 
in the farmwork, but even to strangers. Thus, for example, the farmer is 
liable for damage caused by his animals : now the increased means of com- 
munication have brought about a much greater movement of persons 
on the country roads than formerly and it is evident, that the farmer owning 
animals runs much greater risk. 

The third parties '' of whom the Jaw speaks and towards whom the 
farmer will insure his liability, include all those who are not his permanent 
employees or who at least are not occupied on his farm for more than twenty 
five days in the year. In this class are included day labourers engaged 
only occasionafly, neighbours who at need give their assistance, etc. And 
it will be understood that the insurance is not only advantageous for the 
farmer in so far as he is thus delivered from risk of a process through a 
slight fault on his part or on the part of his subordinates, which might 
end in his being condemned to pay large sums in compensation and might 
be consequently ruinous for his farm; but it will be understood that the 
insurance has evident advantages also for the third parties. Often the 
farmer is not quite in a position to pay large amounts, and the third party 
must renounce his action or content himself with a partial compensation. 
On the contrary, when the farmer is insured, the third parties are guaranteed 
satisfaction of their claims. The law we are examining entrusts the Fed- 
eral Assembly to establish the conditions of this voluntary insurance of 
third parties, and there is no doubt that in the accomplishment of this task 
attempt will be made to organize this branch of insurance conformably 
to the real requirements of the agricultural population. 


PART II. 

Expenses of the Confederation. 

We have already mentioned when speaking of sickness insurance, 
the subventions by which the Federation encourages the foundation and 
facilitates the working of the insurance societies. For accident insurance 
the law lays down that the Confederation shall reimburse the National In-* 
stitute the half of its working expenses. In additionj (a) it shall pr#vide the 
Institute with an initial capital of 5 million francs; (6) it shall endow the 
Institute with 5 million francs to form a reserve fund; (c) it shall bear the 
expenses incurred by the National Institute before the commencement of its 
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operations, witli the exception of the purchase and maintenance of real 
estate. 

All these ainounts shall be paid out of the federal insurance fund. 

Ill the second place, the correspondence of the Board of Administra¬ 
tion of the Institute and of the management shall be free of post as also 
shall be that of the agencies addressed to the Institute, on matters of its 
service. 

Finally, the National Institute is declared exempt from taxation, except 
for its real estate not directly used for the insurance service. Legal deeds 
directly regarding the service of the Institute are exempt from all duty. 

We have already said that the total expenses imposed on the Confeder¬ 
ation by the application of the law were calculated for the first years of it 
working at about 3 million francs a year ; the following tables show clearly 
the various hypotheses on which this calculation is based. We think it 
well to reproduce them in full. 


A, — vSiCKNEss Insurance. 


I. 


Vohmtary Insarmicc 


Frs. 


(a) Children insured (to the number of 100,000): annual 

subsidy of 3.50 frs.. 

(b) Men insured, compensation in money or medical at¬ 

tendance and medicines (in number 255,000) : an¬ 
nual subsidy, 3.50. frs... 

(c) Women insured, compensation in money or medical 

attendance and medicines (in number 70,000): an¬ 
nual subsidy, 4 frs.*. 

(<^) Men and women insured in societies guaranteeing 
both medical attendance and medicines and a 
compensation in money (in number 235,000) : 

annual subsidy, 5 francs. 

(e) Subsidies to societies insuring maternity risks ; (on 
the supposition of 6 cases of pregnancy in 100 in¬ 
sured women), 20 francs per case. 

(/) Subsidies to societies insuring allowances for nurs¬ 
ing of children (on the supposition that the 
number of the women who nurse their children 
^ is a third of those who become pregnant) : 20 frs. 
pet case ... 


350,000 


892,500 


280,000 


i,i75»ooo 


280,000' 


94,000 


3,071,500 
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2 . Cont'p'ulsory Insumuce Organized by Cantom or Communes 


(a) Compulsorily insured (to the number of 140,000) 

annual subsidy, 4 frs. 560,000 

(b) Compulsorily insured paupers; (to the number of 

35,000) ; annual subsidy 2 francs.. . 70,000 

(c) Subsidies for maternity insurance.. 56,000 

(d) Allowance to Mothers nursing their Children . . 18,000 


704,000 

3. Supplementary Subsidies jor Mountain Regions: 

[a] Subsidies to the societies of these regions; (on the' 


supposition that the insured are 50,000 in number): 
maximum subsidy per insured person, 7 francs; 

subsidy estimated, 6 francs. 300,000 

(b) Subsidies to cantons or communes in behalf of 
institutions for the diminittion of expenses 
in the treatment of the sick; annual subsidy 
per insured person, 3 frs.. . 200,000 


500,600 

4. Subsidies to societies insuring their members benefits for 


at least 360 days .. . , . 200,000 

5. Wotking Expenses ... 100,000 

Total . . . 4,575,000 


In the original bill of 1906 the annual expenses for sickness insurance 
were estimated at only 3,256,000 francs and the special subsidies to societies 
for which the conditions of the distrect rendered the grant of medical attend¬ 
ance and medicines specially burdensome was not to exceed 200,000 
francs a year. 


B, Accident Insurance. 

For this branch of insurance, it is calculated, in accordance with the 
labour inspector's reports and the industrial census returns that the num¬ 
ber of compulsorily insured will be about 550,000, and that of tlievoiunt- 
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arily insured, 150,000, on the hypothesis, that in Switzerland the average 
annual earnings of labourers amount to 1,200 francs. On this supposi¬ 
tion the confederation would have to bear the following expenses. 


Frs. 

(1) Half the working expenses .. 1,428,000 

(2) An eighth of the premium for professional accident 

insurance of the voluntarily insured . 648,000 

( 3 ) An eighth of the premium for non-professional accid¬ 
ent insurance of the voluntarily insured . 130,500 

(4) A fourth of the premium for non-professional accident 

insurance of the compulsorily insured . 957>000 


3.163,500 


According to the original bill of 1906, the evStimated annual cost o 
accident insurance was 3,650,000 francs. 

In the third place, we must add to the costs of the organization of 
sickness insurance (4,575,000 francs) and those of accident insurance 
(3,163,000 francs) the amount allocated for the federal insurance tribunal 
at Eucerne (about 160,000 francs). The total charges the Confederationi 
will have to support as a result of the new law will be 7.9 million francs: 
if we take account of the information furnished by the last census, the 
cost of the insurance distributed among the taxpayers will be 2.10 frs. per 
annum. 

We have already said that to cover these expenses, recourse must 
be had to the federal insurance fund, founded with the balance from the 
State accounts for the preceding years, and, at the end of 1911, amounting 
to about 40 millions. 


Conclusion* 

The law we have just examined, approved by the National Council and 
the States Council on June 13th., 1911, published the following day in 
the Feuille federale Suisse'' (Swiss Federal Paper) approved in popula 
referendum of February 4th., 1912, will only fully come into force on 
January ist., 1914. In the interval, amongst other things, the National 
Accident Insurance Institute must be founded, the classes of risks and tariffs 
of premiums established, the agencies founded, the insurance court organ-- 
ized and the cantons invited to fix the rates for medical assistance ahd 
medicines. 
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In the meeting held at Berne on September 29th., 1911 by the Swiss 
Peasants' Union " a resolution in favour of the law was passed on the 
ground that: 

(1) the federal law on sickness and accident insurance will improve 
the position bf labourers on wages and contribute in this way to the de¬ 
crease of social inequalities; 

(2) the new law subsidising mutual aid societies as well as accident 
insurance societies and facilitating medical attendance in the country, 
in the mountain regions more especially, will be of real advantage to agri¬ 
culture. 

The approval of the law is also a victory for the agricultural associa¬ 
tions which had been such champions of it, and serves to show the sentiment 
of solidarity uniting these associations. Their number is about 6,000, 
amongst which not one declared itself contrary to the law. But as the 
manager of the Swiss Peasants' Secretariat" justly observed, their task 
is not terminated; on the contrary, the approval of the law assigns 
new tasks to them and new duties. They must encoiuage the foundation 
of sickness insurance societies among the farmers, increase the number 
of members of the already existing societies, adapt their rules and regul¬ 
ations to the conditions established by the new law, so that they may 
obtain recognition and consequently receive the State allowance; the insur¬ 
ance societies, finally, must associate, so as to facilitate their technical 
organization. 

With regard to accident insurance, means must be sought in order that 
the farmer may be insured against this risk on more favourable conditions 
than those now offered to him, that actions on the score of liability may be 
limited to cases in which there has been really serious negligence, finally, 
that a scientific organization of liability insurance may be started. 

To effect the realisation of these desires, and to contribute to the strict 
application of the new law is the noble task the Swiss agricultural associa¬ 
tions have now before them. 


* aje 


The publications we have utilised for our article are the following : 
Official Publications: 

m 

Message of tlie Federal Council to the Federal Assemblies on the Sickness and Accidents 
Insurance Bill. Berne, 1906. 

Federal Eaw of June 13th, 1911 on Sickness and Accidents Insurance. Berne. 
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XJnoficial PubUccdions: 

Publication of the “ Swiss Peasants*-Secretariat. No. 28, The Position of Agriculture re- 
lative to the Sickness and Accident Insurance Bill of the Federal Council (December 
2otli, 1906). Berne, 1907, No. 38.-12th Annual Report of the Managing Committee 
of the Swiss Peasants* XJnion and Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat. Berne, 1910: No, 4X. - 
Short hand Report of the Debates of the Ordinary Meeting of the Delegates of the Swiss 
Peasants’ Union held on the 29th September, 1911, in the hall of the Great Council 
at Berne, Berne, 1911. 

Grbitlich. Das Bundesges^tz liber Kranken und tlnfallversicheraiig {Federal Lam 'on 
Sickness and Accidents Insurance). Zurich, 1912. Fiissli. 


PART HI. 


CREDIT 
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GERMANY. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Relation between Long Term In^^estments of Capital in Agriculture 

and in Manufactures. 


Sources: 

(a) Official Publications: 

Vierteljahrsheft zur Statistik des cleutschen Reiches [Quarterly Statistical Bulletin for the Ger¬ 
man Empire)^ iQio, II; 1911, 11 , 1911, IV. 

(b) Other P-uhlicaHons : 

H. "Hirchstein : Der langfristige Industriekredit [Long Term Industrial Credit) in " Die 
Bank”, January, X912. Berlin. 

VON Oppenried : Die Hypotekenanstalten in DeutscMand Tind Oesterreich-Ungarn. 
[Mortgage Credit Establishments in Germany and Austria). Vienna, Hodler, 1911. 


In these days when we have seen credit take the place of money on 
the exchanges, by a rapid and inevitable movement, we may distinguish 
on the money market four large rival economic groups seeking long term 
loans. 

The persons in need of rural land credit form the first group; the second 
includes the “ industrials ” whose work requires long credit, and the third 
group is composed of dealers ; it is, besides, very difficult, at least from the 
point of view of financial.statistics, to distinguish clearly between the second 
and third group. With these there is a fourth group, formed of the 
State, always in search of money, the municipalities directly interested in 
production, and other institutions in public law. 

The question of the relations that may exist between this fourth group 
and industrial and commercial mortgage credit, is one of those with which 
the financiers and politicians of the various countries have been long occu¬ 
pied. On the other hand, the problem has not yet generally been studied 
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from the point of view of agricnlttiral credit, and that is why w'e wish here 
to contribute to the examination of this side of the question. 

Let us first of all try to estimate approximately the amount of capital 
invested by each of these four chief groups. According to the article 
on land credit in Prussia, published in the Bulletin of Economic and Social 
Intelligence (November-December, 1911), the Prussian rural mortgage debt 
at the end of 19 ii amounted to about 10 milliards of marks, representing 
loans granted both by credit establishments and by private persons. As 
regards the other German vStates, we are preparing a study of the Kingdoms 
of Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, etc., and we shall rely, for the moment, on 
the figures it has enabled us to obtain, while we wish to sa}^ that they are 
only approximate' and provisional. We shall submit them later to a 
final revision, and with this reservation we say; the capital invested in 
long term mortgages in Germany in Agriculture at the beginning of 1911 
amounted to a maximum of from 14 to 16 milliards of marks, about the 
half of which was furnished by various credit establishments (Landschaften, 
savings banks, etc.) and the other half by private persons. 

The estimated amount of capital lent under similar conditions exclu¬ 
sively to industry has recently been published for the first time in the German 
official statistical return, and the total amount of industrial bonds in cir¬ 
culation at the end of 1910 and the beginning of 1911 was shown as about 
4 milliards of marks (3,964 millions). Of these bonds only 580 millions 
of marks were to bearer and 3,378 millions were personal. 

The following table serves to show the proportion in which this capital 
is distributed among the various industries: 


Total Valuta Nwnbor of Establish' 


Industry 

of Bonds Issued 

ments issuing Bonds 


Millions 
of marks 

0/ 

/o 

Total 

% 

Mining and Metallurgical . 

1,066 

26.9 

290 

14.4 

Electrotechnical . 

235 

5-9 

18 

0.9 

Gas, Water and Electricity . 

325 

8.2 

122 

6.0 

Textile . 

157 

4.0 

153 

7.6 

Brewing and Malting . 

193 

4.9 

320 

15-9 

Railways and Tramways . 

477 

12.0 

109 

5-4 

River and vSea Navigation. 

Machine Construction, Chemical Industries, 

208 

5-2 

40 

2.0 

Co-operative Building Societies and other 
undertakings (i). 

1,302 

32-9 

965 

47.8 


3,964 

100.0 

2,017 

roo.o 


(i) This group includes industries too various one from the other, and it would be very 
advisable to particularise further. 
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Most of these industrial societies (1,576 representing 3,262 millions 
of borrowed capital) were societies limited by. shares. 

Yet these 4 milliards worth of industrial bonds at fixed interest cert¬ 
ainly do not represent the total private capital invested in industry. We 
must add a large number of long term mortgages on landed property 
that Prof. Mully von Oppenried estimates as follows: according to him, 
and his figures are perhaps a little too high, the urban and rural loans in 
Germany in 1908 amounted to a gross total of 48 milliards of marks. They 
may, thererore, now be about 51. milliards, of which 15 milliards, according 
to our abovementioned calculations, would be agricultural. As to the 
other 36 milliards of urban mortgages, the statistics of the German mort¬ 
gage banks, prepared with the greatest accuracy, fix the amounts lent 
by mortgage banks limited b}^ shares at ii milliard marks, in the same 
way, those lent by savings banks may be calculated at 6 milHards, those 
by the insurance companies at 4 milliards, and the rest — 15 milliards — 
would be lent by individuals. 

On the other hand, industry alone has not absorbed the whole 36 mil¬ 
liard marks lent on urban mortgages, but statistics were insufficient 
to establish the relation in which they are distributed between industry, 
trade and landed property. 

If we consider the number of persons engaged respectively in these 
three branches of economic activity, we may consider that the greater 
part of the capital has gone directly or indirectly to profit industry 
in various ways: for example, many capitalists have employed the 
amounts obtained by mortgage in purchase of shares or in obtaining, 
a direct interest in some industry. It is not seldom either that the capital 
an heir has obtained by means of urban mortgage to pay out his co-heirs, 
has been afterwards invested by these in securities of every sort, agricul¬ 
tural, industrial, commercial or public. 

One of the diflBculties that financial statistics encounter is precisely 
in the estimation of this capital corresponding to mortgage laons and 
figuring first as such, and, later on, partly in the amount of securities in 
circulation, being thus counted twice. 

Evidently, we cannot even consider as capital invested in industry 
the whole amount of the 4 milliard marks worth of industrial bonds, seeing 
that about 2 milliard marks (to be precise, 2,050 millions of marks out 
of 3,964) are guaranteed on mortgage and are already included under this 
head in the total amount of 36 milliard marks of urban mortgages or at least 
in the total of 51 milliard marks of urban and rural mortgages. 

This serves to show how difficult it is to arrive at a posit^e result 
on certain apparently simple matters of the statistics of capital, matters, 
however, it is indispensable to get clear, if we desire to have a faithful 
picture of the economic situation of a country. 
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With these reservations, let us pass to the fourth group, which, equally 
with the others, demands capital on the market. Welia ve already seen 
that this group includes the Stattc ciud the comnuincs, Kt the end of igio 
they had absorbed the amount of 25 milliards of marks, of which 19 milliards 
300 millions were obtained by the Empire and the Federal vStates, and 
5 milliards 700 millions by the communes. 

Summarising the data obtained up to the present we get in round 
numbers the following results : 

milliards of marks 


Fong Term Loans contracted by the State . 19*3 

Long Term Loans contracted by the Com¬ 
munes . . . . ,. 5*7 

Industrial Bonds not secured on Mortgage . 2.0 

Urban Long Term Mortgages of the Banks 

Limited by Shares. ii.o 

Urban Long Term Mortgages of the Savings 

Banks and Public Establishments .... 6.0 

Urban Long Term Mortgages of the Insur¬ 
ance Companies. 4.0 

Urban Long Term Mortgages of Private Cap¬ 
italists .. 15.0 

Rural Long Term Mortgages of the Land- 

schaften '' and Public Societies. 3.5 

Rural Long Term Mortgages of the Savings 

Banks. 3.5 

Rural Long Term Mortgages of the Banks 

and Insurance Companies. 0.5 

Rural Long Term Mortgages of Private Per¬ 
sons . .. 7.5 


25.0 The Public 


' 38.0 Industry 
' and Commerce 


15.0 Agriculture 


Now, as we have already observed, this is only a part of tiie nominal 
amount of these amounts of capital representing the relation between the 
real demand for loans made to the financial market by each of the four 
above mentioned groups. 

It would be possible to establish a comparison between the demands 
emanating from each of these four groups only in the case of bonds at fixed 
interest, as may be seen in the article in the “ Bank/' we have referred 
to and as is indicated in the following table: 


Milliards 
of marks 


Debts of the Empire and of the Various States . ; . 19,3 

Municipal Debts . 5,7 

Land Bonds of the '' Landschaften 3,8 

„ Public Societies ........ 1,9 

Mortgage Banks . . . . ... . , 11,0 

Industrial Bonds. 4,0 
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On the other hand, we must only take these figures as the minimum 
limit of the competition made' by the various goups of borrowers on the 
German money market; in fact, it cannot be doubted that many of the 
creditors of the groups in question, as, for example, the insurance companies 
that invest 4 milliards of marks of their fortune in urban mortgages, will 
consequently buy 4 milliards marks less of State securities and of the 
lettres de gage of the “ lyandschaften.” The same is tme for the part of the 
funds invested by the savings banks and this is why a bill has just been 
presented (for the second time) in Prussia, to oblige the savings banks 
to increase the proportion of the capital they invest in State securities. 

The Statistics do not permit of our giving at present a more exact 
account of these important matters. For the moment, we must content 
ourselves with indicating the probleihs connected with this new class of 
statistics. We shall return to the subject when we have the hew data 
announced in the last official publication. 


10 
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ARGENTINA. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Value of Land and Rural Mortgage in Argentina. 


Sources: 

B. Bahitte : “ Ba propiedad rural Buenos Ayres, 1911. {Rural Property^ Biienos Ayres^ 
1911). 

Official Statistics : 

Estadistica agricola, 1910-igii, {Agricultural Statistics). Buenos Aires, 1911. 


§ I. New Sales of I/and. 

lyast August we published a monograph on the position of rural land 
credit in the Argentine Republic. Since the publication of that study 
we have received further material which allows of our following the course 
of mortgage business up to the end of 1910. As a supplement bringing the 
above monograph up to date we give below the new data with the necess¬ 
ary explanations. 

The land sold in 1910 had a total area of 13,710,934 hectares and 
the amount thus realised was 789,854,109 frs. In the preceding years, 
from 1906 to 1909, the sales were never of so large an area, or amount, as 
is seen from the following figures: 


Year 

Area of I^and sold, 
in hectares 

Value of lyand sold, 
in frs. 

1906 ..... 

10,794,875 

452,430,673.20 

1907. 

7 . 527>935 

390,141,347.20. 

1908. 

7,286,899 

474,747,097 — 

1909-. 

8,642,387 

581,923,980 — 

1910 ..... 

13,701-934 

789,854,109 — 
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However, this increase in the amount of sales is only in the total, 
for new calculations show that the price per hectare, in 1910, was less than 
that of the two previous years: 


1906 .. . 

. . 42.19 frs. 

IQ07. 

.51.82 ” 

1908. 

. 65.15 ” 

1909. 

■. 67.45 ” 

1910. 

....... 57.64 ” 


It must always be remembered that this decrease does not mean a 
general depreciation in value of Argentine land, but is due to the fact 
that a large part of the new lands sold in 1910 was virgin soil, not yet 
cleared and uncultivated. Consequently, its price was far below that 
of the land already cultivated, or being brought under regular cultivation. 
In this way, the general average diminished, whilst the price of land is 
sen to have been always rising, when we consider the value of the same 
lands year by year. 

On comparing the periods 1901-1905 and i9o6“i9io, we find also a 
considerable increase in the value of land sold. 


Years Hectares sold Amount in francs 

1901-05.45,699,564 1,415,007,279.40 

1906-10.47,954,030 2,689,097,206.40 


That is to say, in the period 1901-1905 the average price per hectare 
was 30.98 frs; in the period 1906-1910 the average price was 56.07 frs. 

This continual increase in" the price of land sold is due to various 
causes, according to the region. For example, in the: 

Provinces and Territories of the North and of the Andes, the increase 
is due: to the construction of dykes — Jnjity, Catamarca and Salta —; 
to railway construction — Mendoza and San Juan —; to irrigation works — 
Mendoza ; etc. 

In the Region “ Mediterranea y del litoral, the increase is due to the 
facility of means of transport. Thus, in the Province of Cordoba the rise 
in price of land is due to the canalisation and dyking df the River Tercero; 
in the Province of Entre Rios to the construction, of harbours on the rivers 
Parana and Uruguay; at Santiago del Estero and San Euiz to works 
for the irrigation of lands that could not previously be cultivated, etc. 

In the Region of Patagonia, the increase in price is consequent upon 
canalisation and dyke construction, as, for example, along the Rivers 
Neuqum, Negro and Rimay in the Provinces of Neuquen and Rio Negro, (i) 

(i) Compare tlae information on the mountain system in the monograph in the number 
of this Bulletin for August, 1911. 
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It is true that the sale of land has occasioned unavoidable speculation 
and, consequently, the amount of sales has remained stationary or has 
dareased, in certain years, but altogether a constant rise in price may 
be observed. 


§ 2. Rural Mortgages Registered in xgio. 


As most of the sales are settled by means of large registered mort¬ 
gages, both in the case of new State lands. —in which case only about 10 % 
of the purchase price is demanded in cash — and in that of private sales, 
in which the large land Credit Societies we spoke of in our monograph 
intervene — it is clear that we shall find an increase again in the rural 
mortgages in 1910. 

Thus the rural mortgages amounted to 481,259,706.40 frs. whilst in 
all the previous years so large an amount was never reached, even in 1905, 
when the area of land sold was much larger. The proportion between 
the amount of mortgages and the amount of land sold in 1910 was 61 %; 
but in the preceding years this proportion fluctuated considerably, as 
may be seen in the following table for the period i9o6“i9io. 


Years 

Amount 
of Land sold, 
in frs. 

Amount 

of 

Mortgages, 
in frs. 

Percentage 
of Mortgages 
to the 
Amount 
of Land sold 

1906 . . . 

■ . ■ ■ 452.430,673 

236,753-798 

52.3 

1907 . . . 

. . . . 390,141,347 

289,071,761 

74.0 

1908 . . . 

• • • • 474-747,097 

300,899,196 

63.0 

1909 . . . 

. . . , 581,923,980 

348,515.939 

59-9 

1910 . . . 

• . • •■789-854-109 

481,259,706 

60.9 


However, the average proportion for this period is the same as the 
proportion for the preceding year; in i9o6’'i9io the total sales were 
2,689,097,206 fr. and the amount of rural mortgages 1,656,500,401 frs. 
that is, during the period the proportion between the amount of rural 
mortgages and that of the land sold was 61 %. 
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Of tlie whole amount of mortgages, 6i % guarantee loans of between 
2,200 frs« and'88,000 frs. on lands the selling price of which varies from 
1,100 frs'to 44,000 frs, as can be seen in the following table: 


Mortgages classified according 
to Amount in frs. 


Percentage of 

Number of Rural noans total 



under 

2,200 


.... 164 

between 2,201 

and 4,400 . . 

.... 463 

)) 

4,401 

— 11,000 • , 

... * 762 

)) 

11,001 

— 22,000 . , 

.... 631 

» 

22,001 

— 44,000 • . 

.... 666 

» 

44,001 

— 66,000 .. 

.... 657 

)) 

66,001 

— 88,000 . . 

.... 421 

)) 

88,001 

— 110,000 , . 

.... 495 

» 

no. 001 

— 220,000 . . 

.... 697 

» 

220,001 

— 330.000 • • 

. • . . 505 

)) 

330,001 

— 440,000 . . 

.... 376 

» 

440,001 

— 1,100,000 . . 

.... 181 

» 

1,100,001 

— 22,0000,00 . . 

. ... 69 

over 

22,000,001 


.... 9 


Total Loans , . . 6,ioi 


The purchaser of a piece of land without means to farm it may like¬ 
wise resort to mortgage for a loan extinguishable in instalments. 

This explains the enormous amount of rural mortgages which 
amounted to 2,387,254,159 frs. in the decade 1901-1910. In fact, if the 
cultivation of the land had not been renumerative, and sufficiently so for 
the extinction of the debt, there would evidently have been a diminution 
of the loans, the sales of land would have decreased and there would have 
been a fall in the price of land, contrary to all we have just shown. 

The Capital employed in this business is furnished chiefly by foreign 
companies established in the Argentine Republic, with this principal 
object. 
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However, a large part of the credit afforded to Argentine agriculture 
is provided by the National Mortgage Bank, with regard to which we give 
the following data: 



Amount 
of the loans 


% 

of Total loans 

1906 .... 

. . . 33.416,560 

fr- 

I4.II 

1907 . . . . 

• • • 27,477,760 

» 

9-50 

1908 . . . . 

. , . 28,315,320 

ji 

9. II 

1909 . . . . 

. . . 45,860,034 

if 

13-13 

1910 . . . . 

. . . 84,827,380 

f t 

17.60 


These figures show that the National Mortgage Bank lent in the course 
of the year an amount of 84,827,380 frs representing 17.60 % of the total 
mortgages of the same year, amounting, as we have already said, to 
481,259,706 frs. 

Yet we must observe that as exact figures and statistics for the can¬ 
cellation of mortgages are still wanting, at least in the authorities at our 
fdisposal, it is not yet possible to give an exact idea of the character and 
uture of credit on mortgage in Argentina. Let us hope that future 
t atistical enquiries will fill the gap. 








IL —RECENT NEWS. 


Work of the Credit Institutions. 


I. — Ls Eauqiie Ilypotycaire franco^argeafine (Franco-Argentine Mort¬ 
gage Banlt ), — An increased development of the business of this bank 
was apparent in the working year closed on the 30th. June, 1911. 

As is seen in the report presented at the general meeting on November 
25th., last year, the balance sheet showed 206,953,878 francs against 
154,943,754 francs in the previous year. 

The available profits added to the surpluses of the previous years 
were as follows: 


Working Years 

1909-1910 1910-1911 

Profits for the year .1,489,444.70 3,506,195.19 

Surplus from previous year . . 790,383.67 1,001,358.90 


2,279,828.37 3,506,195.19 

The dividend for the year 1910-1911 was 10 % of the paid up capital 
or 13.50 frs. per share {action), against 9 % or 11.25 frs- 1909-1910. 

Examining the balance sheet of this bank in detail we find appreciable 
increases as compared with the previous years. 

The total amount of loans on mortgage above all claims our attention. 
It increased from one year to the other, from 41,448,277.30 frs. in 1909- 
1910 to 45,428,293.60 frs in 1910-1911. 

Working Years 

1909-1910, 1910-1911 

Toans on Mortgage.85,480,750 130,909,043.60 

us observe that during the last working year 295 applications 
for loans were presented for a nominal amount of 156,732,850 francs. 168 
of these applications, representing 103,740,850 francs, were rejected, so 
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that only 127 new loans were granted for the amount of 52,992,000 francs. 
The repayments, including those made in advance, amounted to 
4,746,706.40 frs. 

The examination of the loans current on June 30th., 1911 shows that 
94 % of the total were rural loans. This shows the continually growing 
importance of the Bank for agricultural concerns. 


Urban Uoans 


lanral I^iis 


Amount .frs. 

Total urban and rural 
loans.» 

Amount of property 
mortgaged accord¬ 
ing to the valuation » 

Total amount of Property 
mortgaged accord¬ 
ing to the valuation 


7,688,250 


123,220,763.60 


130.009,043.60 


16,580,641 


337,831,083.— 


354,411,724.— 


Urban lyOans Rural 

Proportion of the total 
loans to the value 

of land mortgaged . 46.72 % 36.47 % 


Total 


36.93 % 


With this considerable difference between the amounts lent and the 
value of the properties mortgaged, the bonds issued by the Mortgage 
Bank are very well secured. We must further observe that if the guar¬ 
antee of the obliga;tions is already well assured by observance of the 
rules limiting the loans to 60 % of the value of the mortgaged property, 
this security has continually increased in recent years through the con¬ 
siderable increase in value of land in Argentina. The need of capital is 
enormous in that country, in consequence of the intensity of the work 
of agricultural transformation, necessitated by the cultivation of new 
land, the arrangement of the farms and the marking of their boundaries. 
For this reason, the business of this Bank is continually increasing. Dur¬ 
ing the period from June 30th. to October 31st., 1911, the new loans 
reached the amount of 15,090,000 francs. 

Consequently, the Board of Management persuaded the special 
meeting, on November 25th. last, unanimously to approve the proposal 
to raise the capital to 75 million francs, by the creation of 50,000 
new 500 francs personal shares, like the previous ones, liberated on the 
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payment of one fourth only. Meanwhile, to meet the new requirements 
of capital, the Board of Management issued 100,000 new shares at 4 % 
interest. 

(Summarised, from an article ■ by A| l/ccheuet in the Economiste Europhn). 




2, — Natiomal Argentine Mortgage Bank, — A new law has reor^ 
ganised this establishment amending its rules (law No 8. 172). 

We think it well to point out the chief innovation introduced by the 

law: 

Henceforth loans on mortgage may be granted on lettres de gage, for 
buildings in the chief towns, and, in the second place, in those of lesser 
importance with, however, more than 10,000 inhabitants. 

With the amounts available, the Bank may grant loans on mortgage 
in money, secured by property in the National territory, for a period of 
less than five years, to be repaid by annuities or not, and for an amount 
not exceeding 20,000 pesos. 

Other legislative provisions concern loans granted for works of im¬ 
portance from the hygienic point of view, to be carried out in the territory 
of the Republic. 

According to the new rules, the Bank may, with the consent of at 
least two thirds of the Members of the Board of Management and the 
approval of the executive authorities, increase its capital in circulation 
up to 500 million pesos in mortgage bonds. 

Any increase is to be made in partial amounts not to exceed 50 mil- 
lions. 

Article 37 of the new law provides that in the estimation of Tagricul- 
tural or livestock improvement establishments, account shall only be 
taken of the value of the land and 20 % of the value of the buildings 
serving for the work. 

Without the necessity of recourse to the law, the Bank may, by vir¬ 
tue of article 45 of the new law, proceed to preventive sequestration of 
the revenue of the mortgaged estate, for payment of interest and main¬ 
tenance of the property, if the debtor allows 90 days to pass after the 
date on which he should have fulfilled his obligations. 

Articles 51 and 58 then authorize the Bank to sell the mortgaged 
properties^dndependently of any form of iudsment. In such case, it must 
places at the disposal of the juducial authority the excess of the sum ob- 
t ained over the amount of its credit. 
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Article 79 reserves to the National Mortgage Bank only the right to 
issue mortgage bonds on properties in the capital of the Republic or 
within the National territory. 

The Provincial Governments may authorize the foundation of mort¬ 
gage Banks with liberty to make loans for a period of more than ten years, 
secured on property within their respective territories. 

(S utnm arised from El Economista, November nth, 1911). 


* 

3. — Argentine Land Credit Instltnte. — The National Discount CounU 
ing Hotise of Paris and the General Society of the same city have made a 
new issue of 500 francs bonds at 4 % for the account of the Argentine 
Land Credit Institute, absolutely similar to those already in circulation. 

The special object of the Argentine Band Credit Institute, as was 
said in an article published in this Bulletin (August, 1911, p. 189), is 
lending on mortgage. 

The capital was fixed at the start at 25 million francs, but the develop- 
ment of the business of the society has necessitated the increase of this 
amount, which has been raised to 50 million francs. This capital is di¬ 
vided in, 100,000 500 francs shares [actions), liberated on payment of the 
hah and personal. These shares are now quoted at 810 francs. 

The publications required by the law have appeared in the supple¬ 
mentary Bulletin of the Official Journal, 

The balance sheet of this Society showed 233,939,190.12 on Decem¬ 
ber 31st., 1911, as is seen in the last report of the board of management 
presented at the ordinary shareholders' meeting on March 25th., 1912. 

The amount of mortgage loans was 177,297,340.95 frs, on Decem¬ 
ber 31st., 1911 against 136,849,775.43 frs. lent in 1910; thus there has been 
the considerable increase of 41,447,565.52 frs. in the amount of operations* 
conducted in the last working year, as compared with the preceding year. 

The net profits of the fifth working year of this Society, closed on 
December 31st., 191X, were 5,842,454.79 frs: out of this a dividend was 
given of 30 francs per share, which corresponds to 12 % interest, and 
10 frs on the dividend shares. 

(Summarised from the Reports of the Board of Mauagement, presented ^at the ordk- 
ary shareholders’ meeting on March 25th., 1912 and a notice in the Economist 
Eufopim of December 13th., igio). ^ 
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4. — S@€i6t6 Anonyiiie lodustrlelle ti Pastorale Belfe Slid Amfiricalne — 
{Belgian South American Industrial and Pastoral Society, Limited) Accord¬ 
ing to the last balance sheet, closed on June 30th., 1911, with an 
amount of 47,483,817,84, the net profits realised were 1,802,393.95 frs. 
against 1,743,617.61 frs. on June 30th., 1910. 

The operations of purchase and sale of land by the Society for its own 
account or in partnership greatly increased in the last working year, ex¬ 
ceeding by 2,711,112.61 frs those for the previous year. The mortgage, 
oans granted directly by this Bank amounted to 31,467,745.45 frs. on 
June 30th., 1911; those granted in co-partnership to 2,895,000 frs. 

In October 1910, in consequence of the continual increase of business* 
this Society issued 10,000 bonds at 5 %, of a nominal value of 500,000 frs. 
(Series G), and in February, 1912, proceeded with the issue of 10,000 other 
500 franc bonds at 5 % (Series H ), and 2,000 privileged shares of 1,000 frs 
each, at6%. 

The constant financial extension of this society appears from the 
following figures, which show the fluctuations in the capital and in the 
profits distributed, commencing with the first working year closed on 
June 30th., 1895 up to the last year closed on June 30th. last. 



Financial Results of the Belgian South American Pastoral Society 
from its Origin up to the Last Working Year, 
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(Summarised from the « Report presented at the Ordinary General Meeting of SharekoMers 
of the Belgian South American Society », Ltd). 
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ijc * 

5. — Matual Land Credit Institute, “ E! Hogar Argeitino — A note in 
the Economiste Europeen announces that the 4 % % bonds issued on De¬ 
cember 9th,, 1911, by the Mutual Land Credit Institute, '' El Hogar 
Argentine/' through the Commercial and Industrial Bank and the Society 
of Provincial Banks, have met with the greatest favour and not all demands 
could not be satisfied. 

(Summarised from the Econotmste Europ^en, December 15th., 191:i). 

* 

6. — Baeciue Belgo-Argentine des Prets fiypothdcaires (TAd Belgo-Argen- 
tine Mortgage Loan Bank), — In 1911 a new Belgo-Argentine Bank with 
12 million francs capital was founded at Brussels to grant loans on 
mortgage in Argentina. The President of this institution is the former 
Minister of Eabour, Francotte. 

(Summarised from Grundstuck-Archiv, January 3rd, 1911). 

^ * 

7. — South America!! Real Estate Credit Institute. — There has been 
founded at Antwerpen, Canada, a new financial establishment which 
has taken the name of South American Land Credit Institute and the object 
of which is to conduct operations of every kind in connection with real 

;tate. Its foundation capital is 5 million francs, 10 % paid up. In 
addition 10,000 privileged shares have been allotted to the founders and 
original subscribers. The capital may be raised by decision of the Board 
of Management to 20 million francs. The Board of Management may 
also issue bonds up to twice the amount of the share capital. 

(Summarised from the Frankfurter Zeitung, January iith., rgra). 





AUSTRIA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Mortgage Credit in Austria. 


Sources : 

Br. Albin Braf : Der laudwirtschaftliche Hypothekarkredit in Oesterreich wahrend der 
letzten fiinfzig Jalire {Rural Mortgage Credit in Austria in the Last Fifty Years). 
Vienna, 1899. Moritz Perles. 

JOSEF Ritter v. Hattingberg: Referat betreffend die Frage der Hypothekarentschuldung 
{Report on the Dismortgaging Question). Vienna, 1903. W. Frick. 

Dr. E, Mischler : Oesterreichisches Staatsworterbuch {Austrian Dictionary of Political 
Sciences). Vienna, 1909, Alfred Holder. — Articles: AgrarveiTassung {Organization of 
Rural Land Property): Hypothekenbanken (Morfgagij Ban^s); Schuldenkonvertiemngen 
{Conversion of Mortgages) and others. 

Prof. Robert Mtjlly von Oppenried : Die Hypothekaranstalten in Deutschland und 
Oesterreich-Ungam {Mortgage Credit Institutions in Germany and Austria-Hungary). 
Vienna, 1911; Alfred Holder. 

Compass : Finanzidles Jahrbuch 1911 fiir Oesterreich-Ungam {Financial Yearbook for Au^ 
stria-Hungary). Vienna, 1910. Ed. Compass. 


§ I. Introduction, 

Up to about 1850, a date at whicb in Austria, as in other European 
States, changes occurred radically transforming the conditions of rural 
land property, Austrian agricultural economy was quite primitive in 
character: and the farmers had only a very limited need of iqpney and 
of credit. But when land became free and transferable, agriculture had 
to adapt itself to the changed conditions and follow the capitalistic eco¬ 
nomic movement, to increase production by more intensive cultivation. 
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5. — Mutual Land Credit Institute, “ El Hogar Argentiiio — A note in 
tlie Economists Europeen announces that the 4 % % bonds issued on De*- 
cember 9th., 1911, by the Mutual Land Credit Institute, “ El Hogar 
Argentino/' through the Commercial and Industrial Bank and the Society 
of Provincial Banks, have met with the greatest favour and not all demands 
could not be satisfied. 

(Summarised from the Economtste EuropSen, December 15th., 1911). 

* 

6. — La Baa^ae Belgo^Argentine des PrSts Hypothdcaires {The Belgo-Argen¬ 
tine Mortgage Loan Bank). — In 1911 a new Belgo-Argentine Bank with 
12 million francs capital was founded at Brussels to grant loans on 
mortgage in Argentina. The President of this institution is the former 
Minister of Labour, Francotte. 

(Summarised from Grundsiuch-Archiv, January 3rd, igri). 

^ * 

7. — South American Real Estate Credit lustitute. — There has been 
founded at Antwerpen, Canada, a new financial establishment which 
has taken the name of South American Land Credit Institute and the object 
of which is to conduct operations of every kind in connection with real 

;tate. Its foundation capital is 5 million francs, 10 % paid up. In 
addition 10,000 privileged shares have been allotted to the founders and 
original subscribers. The capital may be raised by decision of the Board 
of Management to 20 million francs. The Board of Management may 
also issue bonds up to twice the amount of the share capital. 

(Summarised from the Frankfurter ZeUun$, January irth,, xgia). 





AUSTRIA. 

CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Mortgage Credit in Austria. 


Somrces : 

Dr. Albin Brae : Der laudwirtschaftliche Hypothekarkredit in Oesterreich wahrend der 
letzten fiinfzig Jahre [Rural Mortgage Credit in Austria in the Last Fifty Years), 
Vienna, 1899. Moritz Perles. 

Josef Ritter v. Hattingberg: Referat betrefJend die Frage der Hypotkekarentschuldung 
[Report on the Dismortgaging Question). Vienna, 1903. W. Frick. 

Dr. E, Mischler : Oesterreichisches Staatsworterbuch [Austrian Dictionary of Political 
Sciences). Vienna, 1909, Alfred Holder. — Articles: Agrarverfassung [Organization of 
Rural Land Property): Hypothekenbanken Bawfes); Schuldenkonvertierungen 

[Conversion of Mortgages) and others. 

Prof. Robert Mully von Oppenried : Die Hypothf^aranstalten in Deutschland und 
Oesterreich-Ungarn [Mortgage Credit Institutions in Germany and Austria-Hungary). 
Vienna, 1911; Alfred Holder. 

Compass: Finanziehes Jahrbuch 1911 fiir Oesterreich-Ungarn [Financial Yearbook for Au« 
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§ I, Introduction, 

Up to about 1850, a date at which in Austria, as in other European 
States, changes occurred radically transforming the conditions of rural 
land property, Austrian agricultural economy was quite primitive in 
character: and the farmers, had only a very limited need of n^pney and 
of credit. But when land became free and transferable, agriculture had 
to adapt itself to the changed conditions and follow the capitalistic eco¬ 
nomic movement, to increase production by more intensive cultivation. 
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Hence the necessity ■ for resorting to credit. But whilst capital flowed 
in quantity towards industry and commerce, there was great diffi¬ 
culty in obtaining credit for landed property and even then it was only 
to be had on very burdensome conditions. In fact, there were as yet 
no institutions to satisfy the new needs occasioned by the new condi¬ 
tions, and yet they were very much required. 

The farmer could only find credit by mortgaging and even that with 
difficulty, for the organization of credit on mortgage was as yet only be¬ 
ginning. Credit on town land demanded large capital and it was only 
available in quite insufficient degree. 

Tet us see how credit on mortgage gradually developed. 

The oldest statistical data we have go back to 1858 and they are 
not very accurate. Since that year when the mortgages on town and 
country land together amounted to 2,244 million crowns, the total mort¬ 
gage debt has increased as follows: 


Years Amount (c) 

— in millions 

of crowns 

1858 . .. 2/244 

1870. 4.052 

1880. 6,102 

1890. 7,275 

1900.. . . . 10,260 

1905 .*.12,231 

1906 .12,275 

1907 . 13,254 

1908 . 13,808 


The increase of the mortgage debt for the decade 1896-1905 was 
about 375 million crowns a year, then it was 522 million crowns in 
1906, 501.9 million in 1907 and 553.6 in 1908. 

From the figures we give hereafter, we shall see the new registra¬ 
tions and cancellations of mortgages in 1908, which show the changes 
then occurringun the mortgage debt, 

I^et us mention here that the Austrian mortgage statistical returns 
divide the estates subject to mortgage into four classes: 

(a) LandtdgUcher Besitz, almost exclusively large rural landed 
property; (&) stddiischer Besitz, being urban landed property; {c) Montan- 
besitz or mines; and {d) sonstiger Besitz, the class of landed properties 
not included in the three foregoing. Under this last head, average and 

(i) la the oldest returns the mortgages of Galicia, theEittoral and Bukowitia, were not 
included, for these regions had no regularly kept land registers. 
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sniall rural property fall almost exclusively. But there is no very clear 
distinction between the classes a and d and it may happen that a pro¬ 
perty of average size is classed under a. Yet it may in general be 
taken that the information relating to sonstiger Besitz concerns small and 
medium holdings. 

At the end of 1908, the total mortgage debt of Austria, not includ¬ 
ing Dalmatia, was 13,808 million crowns. Of this amount it may be 
calculated that there were 3,500 millions for mortgages shown as not due 
in the land register. This is only because cancellation has not been 
made although the debts represented have been paid. So the real mortgage 
debt in 1908 is reduced to about 10,500 million crowns, an increase, 
however, on the register of 553.6 million crowms as compared with the 
previous years’ figures, or a real increase of from 400 to 450 million 
crowns. 

This increase is due to the excess of new mortgages registered for 
1,266 million crowns over cancellations made amounting to 712.5 million 
crowns. The increase in the mortgage debt is distributed as follow^s: 


(a) large estates. 

per 

119.5 million 

crowns 

(6) mines. 

» 

II.0 

>’• 

)) 

(c) urban land .. 

» 

539-3 


n 

(d) small and medium holdings. 

» 

606.3 

)) 

p 



1,266.1 



Mortgage debts were extinguished as follows: 



(i?) large estates. 

per 

64.0 

million 

crowns 

(&) mines. 

)) 

5-6 

n 

)> 

(c) urban land.. 

)) 

296.9 

» 

» 

(d) small and medium holdings 

» 

346.0 

» 

» 

Total . 


712.5 




The real increase of the mortgage debt then is distributed as follows; 


(а) large estates.per 55.5 million crowns 

(б) mines.' . » 5-4 

(c) urban land.» 232.4 » » 


(d) small and medium holdings » 260.3 ^ » * 


II 
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We must observe that these figures represent an increase in the 
nominal debt, that is, it is the difference between the amount of the 
new mortgages and the registered mortgages. In reality, it is about 
a third less than this, on account of the mortgages which altlioiigli paid 
off have not yet been cancelled, as we have said above. 


§ 2 , First Mortgage Credit Xsistitntioiis, 

The organization of credit on mortgage has not been on a par with 
the increase of the debt. It is only comparatively recently that it has 
been reorganised in a fairly satisfactory manner. It will be still better 
organized in the future. 

The organization of this credit encountered much more serious dif¬ 
ficulties than did that of personal credit. This is why in 1898 out of 
10,069 millions of crowns of mortgage debt, 6,085 millions were owed 
to private persons. Only 4,984 millions of crowns were borrowed from 
credit establishments. According to the calculations of Mully v. Op- 
penried, the proportion changed in 1908 and there were then: 

Mortgage loans contracted with credit establishments 6,900 million crowns 
)) )) . )) )) private persons . . 3,600 )) » 


The first mortgage credit establishments were the Kontrilutions- und 
Getreidefonds and the Kumulaiive Waisenkassen founded in 1790. At 
the start, the first were intended to advance seeds to needy peasants. 
They were afterwards transformed into financial institutes. The im¬ 
portance they had for credit on mortgage was however very limited. 
The Kumulaiive Waisenkassen had more. Their object was to collect and 
obtain interest for the money of orphans investing it in loans on mortgage. 

Up to 1848 the need for credit, whether on the part of rural or 
of.urban property, was very limited. The feudal burdens were not yet 
abolished and the economic development hardly commenced. In spite 
of all it was understood that institutes for mortgage credit were necess¬ 
ary and that it must not be left in the hands of private persons. 

Thus the first savings bank was founded in Vienna in 1819 {ErsU 
osterreichische Sfarkasse), Afterwards between 1819 and 1849 others 
were founded. The capital however was not very large. In 1841, the 
first establishment authorized to issue lettres de gage was founded. , This 
was the Galizischer Boden-Creditverein, constituted under the form of a 
mutual association of unlimited liability, formed by several large land- 
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owners of Galicia. This establishment lent out sums of not less than 2,000 
crowns. Its action was limited to Galicia. 

Some 3"ears later, in 1844, the Diet of Moravia, and in 1845, that 
of Bohemia, each proposed the foundation of a provincial mortgage 
credit institute. The Government did not approve the idea, considering 
it inadvisable to make innovations of the kind, without taking account 
of the interests of all the country. 

However, the need for credit on mortgage was more and more felt 
by the agricultural population. In fact, the emancipation of the agri¬ 
cultural class, relieved from feudal obligations had been followed by 
absolute liberty to purchase and sell and mortgage land. 

The large proprietors invested their money in the increase of their 
stock and the peasant used his for discharging the obligations deriving 
from the burdens his land incurred as a result of the passage from the 
feudal system to that of liberty. It was the transition from the ancient 
regime to the new, from economy in kind to that in money, which 
urged agriculture to demand a larger quantity of capital. But the supply 
far from answered the demand. Not only w^ere there no credit establish¬ 
ments founded by private persons to meet it, but the Government itself 
was unable to deal with the matter, hindered as it was by political 
revolutions. Towards 1850, there was a real crisis in credit, quite 
especially affecting agriculture. 

Then, people began seriously to think of how to organize mortgage 
credit. The subject was discussed at large in congresses and in all sorts 
of special meetings. At the same time there was a similar movement 
in Germany and in France, where there already existed some land credit 
institutes. In fact, at the end of the i8th century, the Landschaften, 
a kind of co-operative land credit societies (i), based on the idea of 
decentralisation, had been founded in Germany. In France, the Land 
Credit Institute, a society limited by shares, to which the Government 
granted special privileges for the centralisation of mortgage credit, was 
founded in 1852. This new institution even obtained the monopoly of 
the market. 

Austria followed the example of France and the Austrian Govern¬ 
ment authorized the privileged National Bank to organise a special de¬ 
partment for mortgage credit and to issue lettres de gage. The Bank had 
power to grant loans on mortgage on land and on dwelling houses. 
These loans were repayable, either in one sum or in instalments, or 
again by annuities. But as the National Bank could not grant loans 
below 5,000 florins (10,000 crowns), and had besides very fev* branches, 

(i) Cf. Bulletin of Economic and Social Intelligence, ist Year. No. i. p. 45 et seqq. 

Co-operative I^and Credit Societies in Germany 
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it is evident that the mortgage credit of this establishment was 
only accessible to a small number of large proprietors. Besides the 
work of the mortgage section of the National Bank was not very large. 
From 1856 to 1866 it only granted loans for an amount of 63,601,658 
florins (127,203,316 crowns), about 36 millions of florins in Hungary and 
Croatia and the rest in Austria: 10 million florins in I^ower Austria, 
8 millions in Galicia, 4 millions in Bohemia (in 39 loans) and 3,7 in 
Moravia (in 44 loans). 

Meanwhile the Savings Banks developed, until there were 113 in 
1865. At that date they had 112,945,013 florins in deposit, 60 % 
invested in mortgages. 

Notwithstanding, credit on mortgage was still largely in the hands of 
private capitalists. In fact, out of about 3 milliards of crowns of mort¬ 
gage debt registered that year there was only a small part contracted 
with credit institutes. Here is a small table the data of which, although 
only approximate, will enable us better to understand the situation. 

Year 1865. 

Amount of Uoaus contracted with 
Mortgage Credit Establishments, 

for 127,203,316 crowns 

» 34,000 )) 

)> 140,000 » 

)) Some tens of millions 
(Just founded) 

With 1865, a new era commenced for mortgage credit. Provincial 
Mortgage Credit establishments were formed. We shall study their or¬ 
ganization in the next section. With these are also found speculative 
undertakings under the form of limited liability societies. 

The system adopted by both was that of loans granted by kUre$ 
de gage. This system met with enormous difficulties, for the lettres de 
gage were only accepted on the markets at very low rates. About 1866, 
those of the Provincial Mortgage Bank of Bohemia were quoted at 80 % 
of their nominal value. But there was great need of mortgage credit 
and the available capital was wanting. So the foundation of new 
provincial establishments did not cease in spite of all the difficulties 
the movement met with. 


Existing Mortgage 
Debt 


Creditors 


/ (a) National Bank. 

i [b) Galizischer Boden- Credit 

I Verein . 

3,000 million ] (c) Savings Banks. 

crowns 'l (^) Kumulative Waisenkassen 
and Kontributions-und Ge- 

treidefonds . 

{e) Bohemian Mortgage Bank 
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The saAnngs banks also developed extensively so that, at the end 
of 1875, there were 289, rvith a credit of 1,260 million crowns, 62 % in¬ 
vested in mortgage loans, for the most part urban mortgage loans. The 
following figures show us in millions of crowns the development of mort¬ 
gage credit in the savings banks between 1870 and 1875: 

Years 1870 1871 2872 1873 1874 1875 

Amount . . . 365 425 518 606 703 779 

We must observe that the mortgage credit of the savings banks 
was affected by the variations in the business of the banks. As they 
grant loans for cash and their deposits are withdrawable at sight or on 
only a few days' notice, sometimes they have to cease granting loans. 
Thence the necessity for founding in connection with some of these sav¬ 
ings banks special establishments for the issue of lettres de gage, forming 
an integral part of the said banks (see page 169). 

Towards 1875, the co-operative movement in the field of credit began. 
The first co-operative societies of the Schiilze-Delitzsch system were found¬ 
ed. Contrary to Schulze's judgement, they also undertook to give credit 
on mortgage. 

On the other hand, the mortgage banks of speculative character have 
lost ground more and more, whilst the provincial mortgage credit instit¬ 
utes have continually made more progress. 

§ 3. Present State of the Organisation of Mortgage Credit. 

In speaking of the present organization of mortgage credit, we 
shall briefly indicate the essential characteristics of the institutions oc¬ 
cupying themselves with it as their principal business. 

The mortgage establishments pure and simple, that is to say those 
exclusively occupied with mortgage credit operations, are rather limited 
in number, for, with the exception of the provincial mortgage credit 
institutes, they generally conduct other operations, such as loans on 
deposit, on pledge, etc. 

Besides, as w^e have already indicated, on the basis of the official 
statistics, it is impossible to establish a distinction between rural mort¬ 
gage credit business, and urban land credit business. So we shall limit 
cruselves here to giving the indications we are able to derive from the 
official sources we have available. We shall reserve a detaile<J statement 
for the future. 

But let us at once say that the majority of the mortgage establish¬ 
ments grant loans both on urban and rural land, and they are organ- 
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ized so as to serve both purposes. So that the general accoiuit we give 
here of organized mortgage credit also implicitly contains the description 
of the organization of rural mortgage credit. 

The institutes of organized mortgage credit are the mortgage estab¬ 
lishments. They may be subdivided in two large categories; («.) estab¬ 
lishments lending on mortgage by means of an issue of lettres de ^agc: 
{b) establishments lending on mortgage in money. 

We shall first speak of the former in § 4 and reserve the latter for 
the subject of our § 5. 


§ 4, Proviiwml Mortgage Mstablishmetits Issuing Lettres de Gage ’C 

(a) The Landeshypothekenanstalte^i (Provincial Mortgage Credit Esta¬ 
blishments). 

This class of establishments is much the most important for rural 
mortgage credit. They are institutions of public character, founded 
the provincial administration to meet the requirements of mortgage credit 
without at ail aiming at the realisation of profits. They have as their 
sphere of action their own provincial territory and they work with the 
funds the province places at their disposal. The province guarantees the 
holders af the lettres de gage. For this reason, the lettres de gage of the 
Landeshypothekenanstalten are much in demand and quoted at high prices. 

The Landeshypothekenanstalten grant loans on mortgage on both rural 
and urban land up to about half its value. They make loans to pro¬ 
vinces and communes. Yet their chief object is not so much to grant 
new loans as to convert already existing mortgages at high inteuist to 
mortgages at low interest extinguishable in instalments. The object of 
this is the progressive dismortgaging of landed property. It is precisely 
from this point of view that these establishments must be considered 
and account must not be taken merely of the greater or less amount of 
business done. In fact, their sphere of action chiefly includes small and 
medium holdings, classes which, otherwise, would be at the mercy of 
private capitalists, for, from the moment that loans of relatively small 
amount are concerned, it is of no great importance for the other mort¬ 
gage credit establishments that aim at the realisation of profits to oc¬ 
cupy themselves with them. 

Again, the work of the Landeshypothekenansalten is particularly im¬ 
portant, when considered from another point of view. As they compete 
with other* similar establishments, possessing the character of institutes 
engaging in speculation, they have a moderating influence on the con¬ 
ditions of credit especially in relation to the rate of interest. 
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The provincial institutes grant loans under form of lettres de gage 
at 4 %. The borrower therefore does not receive the money, but lettres 
de gage, the nominal value of which corresponds to the amount of the 
loan contracted. The credit establishment in its turn undertakes the sale 
of the lettres de gage for account of the borrower, to whom it remits the 
amount realised by the sale, retaining a commission of from % to i %. 

The loans are extinguishable, in a period of from 30 to 60 years, 
by instalments, the amounts of which must be paid halfyearly to¬ 
gether with the interest. The amount of the instalment is about Yz % 
of the capital so that a loan granted under form of lettres de gage at 
4 % may be extinguished in 54 years, by annual payments of a sum 
amounting to 4 % % of the capital. Annual payments may even be made 
in excess of those at first established. In such case the term of the 
period for extinction is proportionately reduced. 

The great advantage of this system of payment of a debt by com¬ 
pulsory instalments will escape no one, for, in this way, the borrowers 
are constrained to a progressive repayment of their loans. The mort¬ 
gaged property gradually reacquires its value without an appreciable 
burden to be borne by the debtor. In fact, if the loan had been con¬ 
tracted with private persons it would have been subject to the payment 
of 4 ^ 2 , % even more for interest alone. Consequently, without any 
increased tax on him, the landed proprietor, may, thanks to the pro¬ 
vincial mortgage credit institutions, -progressively liberate his property 
from the mortgages encumbering it. 

The interest is fixed for the whole period of the loan. The borrower, 
therefore, need not fear the fluctuations of the money market. 

Besides that, the debtor has only to pay 74 % for the constitution 
of the reserve fund and the working expenses. And small proprietors 
are even completely dispensed from this. 

For the assistance of the small proprietors, especially with the object 
of favouring conversion, the Landeshypothekenanstalten get the legal work 
in connection with mortgage inscription, except the payment of stamp 
and registration duties, performed at their own expense. 

The repayment of loans cannot be exacted by the mortgage institute. 
The borrower has ^ the right to repay either in lettre de gage, or in 
money, on six months' notice, without payment of any special charge. 


We have said that the Landeshypothekenanstalten grant loans both 
to urban and rural proprietors. The latter however come first, in accord¬ 
ance with the object for which these establishments w’ere founded, of 
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delivexiiig the small and average rnral proprietors from the exactions of 
private capitalists. 

According to a table drawn up by A. BrM, in 1897, the loans 
granted by the provincial mortgage credit establishments were distributed 
as follows: 


Regions 

Urban Uand 

0/ 

/o 

I,arge landed 
Property 

0/ 

iO 

Average 

and Small Rural 
Holdings 

0 / 

/o 

Bohemia . . . . 

28,851,128 (') 

21.16 

50,223,634(1) 3683 

57,287,954 (9 42.01 

Silesia .... 

3,089,000 

24.62 

2,922,600 

23*30 

6,536,000 

52.08 

Moravia . . . 

14,846,800 

29.85 

19,063,300 

38-31 

15,842,050 

31.84 

Galicia .... 

20,000,910 

53-90 

13,589,933 

36.60 

3,556,556 

9.50 

Lower Austria 

42,374,750 

78.22 

2,518,600 

4.65 

9,375,500 . 

17.12. 

Upper Austria 

3,612,150 

34-95 

35 L 500 

3-64 

6,365,550 

61.95 


We shall see from the following data the progress made by the pro¬ 
vincial mortgage credit establishments. 


Amount of Mortgage 
Number of I^ns Granted by the 

Existing Landeshypothekmanstaltef 

Landeshypo- 

Years thekenansialten Millions of Crowns 

1S70 ...... 3 82.1 

1880. 4 255.2 

1890. 8 478.9 

1900. 14 959.1 

1905. 15 1,253.5 

1908 . 15 1.458.8 

1909 . 16 (2) .1,515-8 (2) 


There are therefore now 15 provincial mortgage credit establish¬ 
ments. They are shown in the following table with the years of their 
foundation and the amormts of mortage loans granted by them as on 
the 31st December, 1908, and 1909, respectively ; 

«■ 

(1) Value in florins (i florin =; 2 crowns). 

(2) Including the data for tlie Galuischer-^Boden^CredUverein, as they are also 
included'in the preceding figures. 
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Title of the Provincial Jilortgage Credit Year of 

ISstablishments Foundation 

I. 2 Uederd$krreichische Landeshypothekenanstali 

(Provincial Mortgage Credit Association for 

Lower Austria) at Vienna.1889 

:^^Mfothekenhank des Konigreichs Bohmen 
'"^^Wtgage Bank of the Kingdom of Bo- 

at Prague.1865 

Landesbank des Konigreichs Galizien und 
Lodomerien (Provincial Bank of the King¬ 
dom of Galicia and Lodomeria) at Lemberg 1883 

4. Hypothekenbank der Markgrafschaft Mdhren 

(Mortgage Bank of the Margraviate of 
Moravia) at Briinn.1876 

5. Tirolische Landeshypothekenanstali (Tyrolese 

Provincial Mortgage Credit Establishment) 
at Innsbruck ..1899 

6. Oherdsterreichisohe Landeshypothekenanstali 

(Provincial Mortgage Credit Establishment 
for Upper Austria) at Linz, D.1890 

7. Oesterreichisch- Schlesische Bodenkreditanstalt 

(Austro-Silesian Land Credit Establish¬ 
ment) at Troppau.1869 

8. Bukowiner Landesbank (Provincial Bank for 

Bukowina) at Czernowitz.1882 

9. Bodenkredit Anstalt der Markgrafschaft 

Istrien (Land Credit Establishment of the 
Margraviate of Istria) at Parenzo ... 1881 

10. Hypothekenbank des Landes Vorarlherg (Vo- 

rarlberg Mortgage Bank).1899 

II. Kdrntnerische Landeshypothenanstalt (Carin- 

thian Provincial Mortgage Establishment) 
at Klagenfurt.1896 

12. Bodenkredit-Anstalt des Konigreiches Dal- 

matien (Land Credit Estbalishment of the 
Elingdom of Dalmatia) at Zara.1898 

13. Landeshypothekar-Kredit.-Anstalt der ge- 

fursteten Grafschaft von Gorz, und Gradisca 
(Provincial Mortgage Credit Establishment 
of the Prince-County ■ of Goritz and Gra¬ 
disca) at Goritz .. . 1903 


Amount of 
Mortgage roans 
on 31st. December 

IQ08 1909 

(millions of crowns) 


366.1 

383.2 

312.0 

213.7 

148.2 

172.1 

171.4 

170.0 

46.4 

53.3 

40-5 

42.4 

32.0 

32.2 

20.6 

22.0 

13-4 

17.8 

150 

15.9 

14.0 

14.3 

9.8 

II.O 


9.6 10.3 
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Title of the Provincial Mortgage Credit 
ISstablishments 

14. Landeshank des Konigreiches Bohmen (Pro¬ 

vincial Bank of the Knigdom of Bohemia) 
at Prague .. 

15. Landes-Hypotheken-Anstalt ( Provincial 
Mortgage Credit Establishment) at Salz- 

• burg... 

Total. 



.Amount o£ 


Mortgage I^oans 


on srst. 

December 

Year of 

1908 

1909 " 

Foimdatio u 

(millions of crowns) 

1890 

g.o 

8.0 

1909 

— 

1.2 


1,208.0 

1,266.4 


The amount of the provincial mortgage loans in 1909 therefore 
exceeded that in 1908 by more than 58 million crowns. 

(&) The Galizischer Bodenkredit Verein is an institution resembling the 
Landschajten, formed by the large landed proprietors. It only grants 
credit to its members by issue of leitres de gage at 4 %, extinguishable 
in yearly instalments in 41 or 56 years. In addition, the payment of 
from ^ to I % to cover working expenses is compulsory. The ieUres de 
gage are secured on mortgaged land and, further, by the reserve fund of 
the credit establishment, as well as, in a subsidiary manner, by the bor¬ 
rower. In addition to the amount of the loan granted, a sum correspond¬ 
ing to 5 % of this loan is entered on the land register as a subsidiarj^ 
guarantee. Besides, all the members are jointly and severally liable to¬ 
wards third parties. 

The Galizischer Boden.-KrediL-Verein is one o£ the most important o£ 
these credit establishments. The following data will give an idea of. its 
progress: 


Amotmt of Mortgage Loans of the “ Galizischer Boden-Kredit-Verein 


Amount Amount 

Years — Years 

Million Crowns Million Crowns 

1850. 23.2 1900. 220.7 

i860. 27.7 1905. 243.7 

1870. 37.3 1908. 250,8 

1880. 89.0 1909 ..... 249.4 

1890. 149.6 


(c) Savings Bank Departments issuing Uttres de gage {Pfandbrief- 
anstaUen der S-parkassen). 
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The savings banks, the great activity of which is very advantageous 
for mortgage credit are noialways in a position to grant the applications 
of urban and rural proprietors. Indeed they must not risk immobilising 
too large a part of their cash. This must always be sufficient to meet 
the requirements of depositors. Thus, some of the largest savings banks, 
in order to satisfy more effectually the requirements of mortgage credit, 
have founded institutes specially intended to deal exclusively with this 
class of business by granting credit on mortgages under form of lettres 
de gage they issue. Thus these Pfandhriefanstalten der Sparkassen have 
been founded which, although created and provided with a guarantee 
fund by the savings banks, are nevertheless independent and have their 
own rules. The lettres de gage are issued at 4 %, and more recently the 
rate has been 4 ^ %. The loans contracted are extinguishable in in¬ 
stalments. 

The first of there special institutes was founded in 1866. There are 
now II. 

We give below the amount of loans on mortgage granted by the Sav¬ 
ings bank institutes for certain years from 1890 to 1909 

Years Million Crowns 


1S7O. 19.1 

1880. 76.7 

1890. 10.5 (l) 

1900. 80.2 

1905. 130.0 

1908 . 190.3 

1909 . 213.3 


(<i) Mortgage Institutes engaged in Speculation — Banks of the 
Form of Societies limited by Shares, 

The banks that concern themselves with mortgage credit are all 
societies limited by shares. Except the K. K. priv. Osterr. Hypotheken- 
bank (Privileged Austrian Imperial-Royal Mortgage Bank), they also con¬ 
duct other banking operations. The above named bank is purely a 
mortgage bank, for it does nothing besides lending on mortgage. 


(i) This large decrease is due to the great abundance of money at that date as 
well as to the fact that the savings banks themselves made loans in money. 
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There are now 13 banks under the form of societies limited by 
shares. At the end of 1909, they had mortgage credits for an amount of 
452.4 million crowns. The most important of them is the I.R, Gali¬ 
cian Mortgage Bank, a bank limited by shares, which alone has mortgage 
credits for 169.3 millions crowns. 

The banks limited by shares grant loans, extinguishable in periods 
varying from 30 to 60 years, under form of lettres Ae gage issued by them. 
With the exception of the Privileged I. R. Austrian Mortgage Bank, 
which principally conducts operations of urban mortgage credit, they 
all chiefly occupy themselves with rural mortgage credit. 

The lettres de gage in course must be secured by mortgages of cor¬ 
responding value. Yet some banks are authorized to issue lettres de gage 
up to a certain amount, even before the mortgage operations correspond¬ 
ing have been completed. Thus the K. K. friv, Boden-Credit-Ansialt 
may issue such up to the amount of 4 millions, the osterr, Central-Bo- 
den-Kredit-Bank up to 2 millions, and the K, K. friv. osterr. Hypotheken- 
bank up to 8 millions, for mortgages to be acquired later, provided they 
are secured on documents deposited. 

The maximum of the lettres de gage is fixed at 20 times the share 
capital, except in the case of the National Bank. 

§ 5. Mortgage Credit Institutes Granting I^oans in Money. 

(a) The Savings Banks. — First among the credit institutes gran¬ 
ting loans in money come the Savings Banks. These are institutes of 
public character under State control, the principal object of which is the 
collection and investment of the savings of the poorer population. They 
are generally constituted by the Commune. A small number of them 
were founded by private enterprise. They invest their funds in various 
banking operations, in the first rank among which we find credit on 
mortgage, both rural and urban, but the latter has the preference. 

In 1909 there were 635 savings banks with a capital of 5,866 million 
crowns, 3,442 invested in mortgages. The loans can be called in on six 
months' notice, because the savings banks must be able to satisfy the 
demands of their depositors at any moment. However, the banks never 
use this right which has been conferred on them. The loans are extin- 
guishable in instalments lasting over a period of from 30 to 50 years. But 
the Banks do not rigorously require the payment of the instalments 
fixed in advance, provided the interest be paid punctually. 

Of course the Savings banks are not establishments with speculative 
ends. They seek, all the same, to realise profits to be later invested in 
charitable works in behalf of the classes to which the majority of the 
depositors belong. 
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The following figures will show the importance attained by the Sav¬ 
ings banks in respect to credit on mortgage. 


Amount of tiie 
Mortgage roans in 
vSavings Banks in 
Millions of Crowns 


1830 .. II.8 

1840. 41.0 

1850. 80.0 

i860.'. 138.0 

1870. 364.0 

1880. 936.2 

1890. 1,665.6 

1900. 2,624.3 

1903. 3>097.4 

1908. 3442.2 


The rate of interest for mortgage loans is generally 4 ^2 % 25S 

banks) and less often 5 % (in 138 banks). 

(6) The Kumulative Waisenkassen in regard to which we have 
already said a few words and which above all occupy themselves with 
agricultural mortgage credit, invest 3/4 of their funds in this wey. The 
loans granted by these banks are repayable within a fixed term, either in 
annuities or by instalments, according to the terms of the contracts. 
The rate of interest was 5 % from 1859 1891, then it fell to 4 ^ % 
from 1891 to 1893. Since then the rate has been 4 %. 

The profits of these banks are invested in behalf of orphans and 
foundlings. The figures of the following table will give an idea of their 


mortgage credit in various years. 

Amount of 
Mortgage roans 

Year of the 

_ Kumulativff Waisenkassen 

in MilUons of Crowns 

1890. 137.7 

1895. 160.9 

1900. 203.7 

1905. 262.4 

1907 . 289.6 

1908 . 303.3 


(c) The Insurance Institutes also iavest a large part of their capital 
in loans on mortgage. The interest is generally 4 % %. The loans are 
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repayable at a fixed date, generally at the end of 3 or 10 years, Unless 
otherwise provided, they may be renewed for an equal period. 

In 1909, the insurance institutes had invested 436,2 million crowns 
out of a total capital of 1,825.6 million crowns, in mortgages. 

Life insurance institutes do more of this business than the . 
others. In 1909 they alone had a capital of 1 , 545*5 uiillion crowns, 
with 402.1 millions invested in loans on mortgage. 

It must be observed that mortgage credit as an investment of capital 
has assumed constantly greater importance for the insurance institutes. 
In fact, the life insurance institutes had invested in loans on mortgage: 


1875. Ip % of their capital 

1880. 8.2 )) » » 

1890. II.7 » » » 

1895 .. 14.8 )) » » 

1900. 19.1 » )) 

1908 . 25.4 » )) » 

1909 . 26 » » )) 


{d) The KoniribuUons- und Getreidefonds in Moravia and the 
LandwirtschaftlicheBezirksvorschusskassen (i) in Bohemia also occupy them- 
selves with mortgage credit, but exclusively in favour of rural propriet¬ 
ors. These establishments grant loans up to 24 times the net registered 
cadastral revenue. These loans are repayable in instalments in 10 or 20 
years, or in annuities of i % with 4 % interest. In 1908 there were 
166 Xandwirtschafthche Vofsckusskassen with mortgage credit for 77.1 


(i) This is how about the llrst half of the iSth ceuttuy the KontribuUom- und G#- 
iteidefonds in Moravia, and the banks called LandwirtBchafiliche Bezirksvorschusskassm in 
Bohemia were formed. Every owner of a farm had to bring to a granary organiised for 
the purpose as much grain as he required for sowing his lands. The grain thus col¬ 
lected was lent to needy peasants who returned it, at first with the addition of x/6th, 
then, later, only i/i6th of the quantity borrowed. Afterwards the rCvSt of the com was 
sold and thus a special fund in money was formed that was used for agricultural credit 
operations. About i860 these granaries were closed. In place of each a KontribuHom- 
vorschusshasse was formed, the management of which was entmsted to the members. All 
landed proprietors who had to furnish grain to the granary were considered as manbers. 
The amount of tlieir shares was fixed in proportion to the area of their lands fit for sowing 
at that date. Thus, real rather than personal estate was taken as the criterion. Yet the 
members have only a right to the profits made, for the funds are set apart for the con¬ 
tinual exercise of agricultural credit in behalf of small holders. These banks were later 
recognised, so that there might be one in each district. Hence the name B$dfksvof^ 
schusskassm* 
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iBillion crowns in Bohemia and 420 Kontributions-uni Getreidefonds in 
Moravia with credit for 13.9 million crowns. 

(^2) Finally, there are the Co-operative Credit Sooieties. Although in¬ 
tended to meet the requirements of personal credit, they are not without 
importance for mortgage credit- It is especially the Schulze-Delitzsch 
banks that invest in mortgages, whilst by the Raiffeisen banks mortgage 
credit is given only exceptionally. 

In 1908 the Co-operative Credit Societies of both systems had a capital 
of 2,827.8 million crowns, 568.8 millions being invested in mortgages. 
But they are short term mortgages. Eventually, the term may be renewed 
from year to year. 


§ 6. Conclusion» 

As we have said, the mortgage debt in Austria is now about 10,500 
million crowns. Of this suin, 6,900 million crowns are for loans contracted 
with mortgage credit establishments and 3,600 million crowns for loans 
contracted with private persons. 

The first are divided in the following proportion: 

Organized Mortgage Credit and the Participation 
of the Various Credit Establishments, 

190S 


650 Savings Banks.49-S % 

664 Kumulative Waisenkassen . 4.4 » 

32 Fife Insurance Institutes. 5.2 » 

69 Other » » 0.8 » 

66 District Agricultural Banks {Landwirt- 
scJiaftliche Bezirksvorschusskassen) in 

Bohemia. 0,1 » 

420 Kontrihutions-und Getreidefonds in Mo¬ 
ravia . 0.2 » 

9,305 Co-operative Credit Societies .... 8.2 » 

14 Provincial Mortgage Establishments 

[Landeshypothekenanstalt) .17.4 » 

I Galizischer Boden Kredit Verein . . 3.6 » 

10 Savings Banks' Idtres gage Institutes 

{Pfandbriefanstalten der Sparkassen) . 2.8 » * 

9 Mortgage Banks limited by Shares . 6.5 » 

100 % 
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From this summary exposition it is evident that the action taken, 
in favour of the organization of mortgage credit in Austria has been 
crowned with success. But it is not only the figures as here presented 
we must look at in order to estimate this success. Above all we must 
consider the rapid and continuous progress of the movement by w'hich 
organized mortgage credit has replaced mortgage credit given by private 
capitalists. 

The organization of credit on mortgage is directly connected with 
the organization in favour of dismortgaging, which can naturally only 
be realised on a large scale when the organization is considerably 
advanced. 

It must be obserr’^ed that the great progress made is largely due to 
the public administration. The Government, understanding the import¬ 
ance of mortgage credit in relation to the national economy, and above 
all to agriculture, has exerted itself actively in favouring it. This action 
is especially shown in the foundation of the Landeshypothekenansfalten* 
These establishments have from the first had a very considerable import¬ 
ance, but, in addition, they are destined to take the first place in the 
organization of mortgage credit in behalf of agriculture. 
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FRANCE. 

RECBNT NEWS. 


Miscellaneous Information. 


The New Regime of the Bank of France, and Agricnltsiral Credit. — The 
law of December 29th., 1911, approving the conventions of November 
nth., and 28th., entered into between the Government and the Bank of 
France, sanctioned the modifications introduced into the regime of this 
Institute as conditions for the maintenance of its privilege as Bank of 
Issue up to the 31st. December, 1920. In accordance with this law, the 
Bank places 23 millions at the disposal of the Treasury to be kept until 
legislative provision has established the conditions under which they 
may be advanced to institutions of rural and urban credit. As to the amounts 
paid in accordance with the law of 1897, that is the loan of 40 millions 
and the annual payment, serving, as we know, to facilitate agricultural 
credit, the new convention introduces no change except as regards the pro¬ 
portion of the annual payment; calculated up to the present as an eighth 
of the rate of discount, multiplied into the amount of bills, etc. in circul¬ 
ation at interest, it will be henceforth calculated at one seventh when the 
rate exceeds 3^ % and one sixth when it exceeds 4 %. 

We think it well here to reproduce the law and the agreements above 
mentioned. 


Law of December 2 gfk, 1911. 

Art. I. The maximum limit of the issue of notes of the Bank of 
France shall be raised from 5,800 million to 6,800 million. ^ 

Art. 2. The conventions entered into on November nth., and 28th,, 
1911, between the Minister of Finance and the Bank of France are hereby 
approved. 


12 
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These conventions are exempted from stamp and registration duty. 

Art. 3. The amounts paid by the Bank in terms of article i of the 
Convention of November nth., 1911, and article 3 of the additional 
convention of November 28th., 1911, shall be assigned to and registered 
in a special Treasury account until subsequent legal p^'ovisions shall 
establish the conditions on which they shall be handed over to iiistitii- 
tions of credit. 


ConveMion of November iiih., 1911. 


Art. I. In addition to the loans of 180 inilliotis as per treaty of June 
lotli., 1857, March aptli., 1878 and October 31st., 1896, the Bank of France 
undertakes to place at the disposal of the Treasury, at the date of the pro¬ 
mulgation of the law sanctioning the present convention, a supplementary 
loan of 20 million francs. 

This loan shall not bear interest. 

As security for the repayment of this loan, there shall be remitted 
to the Bank of iTance, as was done on previous occasions, a Treasury bill 
falling due on the 31st. December, 1920. 

Art. 2. When the rate of discount shall have been, for a certain 
period, above 4 %, the proportion contemplated in Article 5 of the law of 
November 17th., 1897, in the calculation of the annual payment by 
the Bank, shall be raised for that period from an eighth to a sixth of the 
rate of discount. 

Art. 3. The Bank of France undertakes to maintain the branch offices, 
auxiliary offices and associate cities instituted independently of the oblig¬ 
ations contemplated in the law of November 17th., 1897, that is: 

Two branch offices, 

Twelve auxiliary offices, 

A hundred and twenty nine associate cities. 

It further undertakes to transform eight auxiliary offices into branch 
offices, to found ten new auxiliary offices, and to organize the service of 
collection in forty associate cities, amongst which shall be included the 
chief towns of arrondissements and cantons of 8,000 inhabitants and 
over, where as yet no banking business is carried on. 

These transformations and institutions shall be completed within a 
maximum term of two years dating from the promulgation of the law 
sanctioning^ the present convention. 

' Art. 4. In the interest of industry and French, export trade, the Bank 
of' France shall discount,, on conditions fixed by the General Council* bills- 
payable abroad and in the French colonies. 
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Art. 5. Tlie Bank of France undertakes to charge no commission 
for clearing current accounts of various offices. 

It will maintain the facilitations granted to all these accounts for col¬ 
lecting bills payable in all cities included amongst its establishments. 

Art. 6. It will grant a reduction of y^th of the charge for custody of 
personal docunieiits in its banks. 

Art. 7. In case the French colonies and protectorates desire to ensure 
the issue of personal certificates against deposit of certificates to bearer 
of their loans, the Bank of France undertakes to receive at the request 
of the Ministers of the Colonies and of Foreign Affairs the said certificates 
til bearer in deposit in Paris and in its Branch offices. 

In return for the certificates to bearer the Bank will consign to the 
depositors personal certificates stamped at their expense. 

It will supervise the drawing of certificates extinguishable in instal¬ 
ments and, in case of iinmliers corresponding to the personal certificates 
issued by it being drawn, will advise the holders of same. 

It will undertake the repayment of the extinguished certificates, after 
having collected the amount, and the payment in Paris and at the branch 
offices of the matured coupons. 

The expenses of custody, and supervision of the drawings shall be 
charged against the colonies or protectorates concerned. 

(Arts. 8 aiid 9 contain provisions relating to the staff and to the stamd 
and registration duty on the Convention). 


AddHdonal Convention of November 28th., 1911. 


Art. I. The second article of the convention of November iith.^. 
1911 is completed by the following provisions: 

When the rate of discount is for any fixed period of time above 3 %%^ 
the proportion contemplated in article 5 of the law of Novem¬ 
ber 17th., 1897 for the calculation of the annual payment, shall be raised 
for such period from Vsth to ^fyth of the rate of discount. 

Art. 2, The transformations or the new foundations the Bank has 
undertaken to arrange in terms of article 3 of the convention of No¬ 
vember iith., 1911 shall be raised as follows: 

The number of transformations of auxiliary offices into branch offices 
fom eight to ten. 

The number of new anxiliary offices fron ten to twelv^. 

The number of new associate cities from forty to fifty. 

Art. 3. On the amount of notes of all the old types printed with blue 
letters on a pink ground, and notes of small amounts, of 5» 20, 25 francs 
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remaining in circulation on December 30tli., 1911, the Bank shall defin- 
itely pay into the Treasury 5 million, in the month subsequent to the 
promulgation of the law approving the present convention. 

Art. 4. To favour the development of clearing operations, the Bank 
of France undertakes to charge no commission in its current accounts on 
crossed cheques drawn on banks adhering to the Paris clearing house or 
on their correspondents. 

Art. 5. The present convention is exempted from stamp and regis¬ 
tration duties. 


(Summarised from the Jonrnal Officiel, December 30th, 191 r). 





ITALY* 

I. CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


Special Agricultural Credit Institutes for Latium, Basilicata, 
Calabria and Sardinia. 


Sources : 

Annali del credito e della previdenza - Anno 1911, no. 90. Credito agrario. I^a legislazione 
italiana sul credito agrario : cenno storico e critico delFavv. Alessandro Baccaglini. Mint- 
stero di Agricoltura, Industria e Commercio: Direzione generale del credito e della pre¬ 
videnza, della cooperazione e delle assicurazioni sociali. {Annals of Credit and Thrift, - 
Year 1911, fto. 90. Agricultural Credit - Italian Legislation on AgricuUurcd Credit: Historical 
and Critical Notice hy Advocate Alessandro Baccaglinu Department of AgrkuUure, Industry 
and Commerce: General Management of Credit and Thrift^ Co-operation and Social Insur¬ 
ance), K.otae, Typ. Bertero, 1911. 

I^egge 21 dicerabre 1902, no. 542, che istituisce a Roma un Istituto con la denominazione di 
** Credito agrario per il I^io {Law of aist, December, 1902, no, 542, founding at Rome an 
Institute under the name of Agricultural Credit for Latium 

Statnto dell’Istituto predetto, approvato con Regio Decreto, 5 ottobre 1903, no. 417 {Rules of 
the above Institute, approved by Royal Decree of 5th. October, 1903, no. 417). 

Reg Decreti 15 agosto 1906, no. 387 and 6 dicembre 1908, no. 531, che modificano il citato 
statnto {Royal Decrees of x6th. August, 1906, no. 387 and of 6th, December, 1908, no. 531, 
amending the above Rules). 

Decreto ministeriale del 28 novembre 1906, che approva il miovo regolamento dell’Istitnto 
di credito agrario per il I^zio {Ministerial Decree of a^th. November, 1906, approving the 
New Regulations of the Agricultural Credit Institute for Latium). 

Credito agrario per il I^azio: Relazione snll'eserdzio 1910 {Agricultural Credit Institute for La¬ 
tium : Report on the Working Year 1910). Rome, Typ. Riccardo Garroni, 191®. 

I^gge 31 marzo 1904, no. 140 portante proyvedimenti special! a favore ddla provinda di Basi¬ 
licata {Law of sist. March, 1904, no, 140, introducing special Measures in behalf of the Pro¬ 
vince of Basilicata), 
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Regolamenlo per I’esecuziotie dclUi legge predclla, approvato am regio decroto 26 tnarzo 1005, 
no. 173. [RcgiilaUons for Ike Execution of the abirve Law, Approved by Royal th'cree of zbtk. 

Mq.fch^ 1905, no. 173). 

Cassa proyincialc di crediio agrario per la Basilicata: .Rdazionc suircscrcixio loio [Provincial 
AgricuUural Credit Bank for Basilicata : Reports for the Year Tolciiza, Typ. tkirra- 

mone-and Mardiesiello, 1911. 

I^egge 25 gitigno 1906, no. 255, concerncntc provvedimenti a favorc della Calabria (Law of 
z$th. Jtine, 1906, no. 255 071 Measures m behalf of Calabria). 

Regolameiito per la costituzione c il funzionanicnlo dciriatitiilo predetlD, approvalo ojii Regio 
Decreto 27 geiinaio 1907, no. 29 [Special Rcgiilalio7is for the l^mnaikm and Workmg of the 
above histitute, Approved by Royal Dcercc of 27th. January, 1907, no. cfi). 
lyCgge concerncnle i provvedimenti a favore <lella Basilicata e della Calabria <> lugUo 1008, 
no. [Law Oiithe Measures in Favour of Basilicata and Calabria, <)th. July, 1908, no. 445). 
Relazioni deiristituto di credito “ V'ittorio Kmatiuele 111 ” per Ic Calabria, sull’tscrcizio r9io 
Reports of the “ I'ictor Ememuel III ” Credit histitute for Calabria for the ^'ear n^io). 

Testo iinico delle leggi coiitenenti provvedhnenli per la Sardegna, ti])provuto con regio decreto 
10 novcnibrc 1907, n. 84.'|. [Uniform Text of the Lazos Cojdahviizg Provisions for Sardinia, 
approved by Royal Decree of 10th. Noveniher, 1907, no. 

Cassa Adeiuprivile della provincia di Cagliari: Bilancio c ndazionc dell’csercizio ipro (“ Adem- 
privile^" Bank of the Province of Cagliari: Balance Sheet and ■ Report for the Year 1910) 
Cagliari, Typ. G. Montorsi, 1911. 

Cassa ademprivile della provincia di Sassari ; Relazioni c bilanci, csercizio i<>io C‘Adem- 
$ 

privile r Bank for the Province of Sassari: Report and Balance Sheet, Workmg Year, 1910). 
Typ. Giacomo Chiarella, Sassari. 


We have already dealt more than once in the Bulletin of Economic 
and Social Intelligence (i) with the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples 
and the Agricultural Credit Department of the Bank of Sicily. In con¬ 
tinuation we shall pass to the consideration of other institutes auth¬ 
orized by special laws for the exercise of agricultural credit. 


§ I. Tlw Agricultural Credit Institute for Latitmu 


During the discussion of the law authorizing the Savings Bank of the 
Bank of Naples to conduct agricultural credit business, some iiieiiir 
bers of Parliament asked the Chamber for measures for the ittiprovement of 
agricultural conditions in Eatium, for this region possessed no institutes 
to come to the assistance of the rural classes and save them from the usurers. 
The Government had no difficulty in accepting the idea and, by law of 
2ist. December, 1902, it founded at Rome an agricultural credit institute 


(i) See nos. October, ipir p. 173 and January, 1913 p. 177, 
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■for Latium. An initial capital of 1,000,000 (i) francs was assigned to it, 
formed l)y contributions from the Savings Bank of the I^oinbard Provinces, 
amounting to 300,000 francs, from the Savings Bank of Rome, amount¬ 
ing to 500,000 francs and from the Bank of Italy amounting to 500,000 frs (2). 
To render its action more efficacious and to increase its means, the 
Institute in question was further authorized (3) to receive savings 
deposits (4), to issue bonds at fixed maturity and to rediscount its bills 
and acceptances. 

The operations it may conduct, conformably to its rules, are the fol¬ 
lowing ; 

(a) rediscounting of bills passed by farmers in favour of intermediary 
institutes, legally formed and with their headquarters within the Province 
of Rome, such as consoi'tiums, agricultural and rural banks, co-operative 
societies, agricultural universities, etc.; (b) discounting bills drawn directly 
by these institutes for purposes of collective purchase and sale, (c) discount¬ 
ing bills drawn by farmers in districts in w'hich there are no intermediary 
institutes, or,in case there are any, in which they cannot work as they 
should ; (d) acceptation of bills drawn directly by these institutes as those 
of their bills in hand the institute of agricultural credit is authorised to re¬ 
discount, and also opening of current accounts (5). 

The maximum rate of interest the agricultural credit institute for 
Tatium may ask on the loans it grants is one per cent more than the 
minimum rate it must in its turn pay the institutes of issue. 

Considering now^ the action of the agricultural credit institute for La- 
tiiim, we see that it has been quite remarkable, since, if in 1904, its first 
year, it accepted bills for 138,760.70 francs, in 1910 it accepted bills for 


(1) In a meeting of the Agricultural associations of I^atium that the Roman Agricultural 
Comizio organised at the beginning of 1911, a resolution was passed to request the Governmait 
to raise the amount of initial capital of this institute to 3 millions. See, in this connection, the 
Rivisia Agrkola Romam, no. i, January, 1911. This review is the organ of the Roman Agri¬ 
cultural Comizio. 

(2) This capital might be increased later by contributions from other institutions, but 
this has not yet been done. 

(3) By article 5 of the rules approved by Royal Decree of 5th. October, 1903 and amended 
by Royal Decrees of i6th. August, 1906 and 6th. December, 1908. 

(4) The Savings Deposits entrusted to the Agricultural Credit Institute for Datium 
amounted to 1,422,480.29 frs, on the 31st. December, 1910. 

(5) This power accorded to the institute and pei'mitting it to accept bills drawn directly 
by the intermediary institutes to represent their bills in liand, is justified by the difficulty often 
met with in rediscounting the bills and acceptances of some of these institutes.^ These latter, 
in fact, have to work with customers who do not know how to and cannot always adapt them¬ 
selves with promptitude and precision to the formalities and es:igences of the law in force ou 
banking operations. ' 
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8,215,794.59 francs. In this last amount 4,953,196.94 frs, represented 
new operations and 3,262,597.65 renewals of former loans. We shall deal 
separately with the operations conducted through the medium'of intermed¬ 
iary institutes (i), and those conducted directly with the farmers, be¬ 
ginning with the former: 


(a) Operations with the Intermediary Institutes, 

This year the new loans attained the amount of 4,393>588.34 'ft., 
distributed among the various classes of institutions as follows : 


Consortiums and Agricultural Comizii (2) ...... Frs. 1,915,198.50 

Various Societies conducting Agricultural Credit Business „ i ,497,935.64 

Popular Co-operative Banks .. 666,583.90 

Agricultural and Rural Loan Banks .„ 123,211.65 

Savings Banks .. ,, 113,640.65 

Co-operative Distilleries and Wine Societies.,, 77,018.00 


Frs. 4,393,588.34 

The loans were intended for the following purposes : 


Various Kinds of Cnltivation.Frs. 1,200,091.52 

Cultivation of Cereals.,, 1,082,617.39 

Purchase and Improvement of Cattle.„ 687,801.96 

Vineyard Cultivation.. 621,998.37 

Sulphate of Copper, Sulphur, etc. ,, 239,976.48 

Purchase of Manure.„ 219,068.63 

Grass for Pasture .. ,, "i74.635.78' 

Olive Cultivation. ,, 99,598*21 

Implements and Agricultural Machinery.,, 67,800.00 


4,393,588.34 

To this amount of new operations must be added that of tlie renewals, 
which in 1910 amounted to 2,676,774.65 frs. The amount of business 


(1) On 31st. December, 1910, the Institntjicms that cotiM open creUit$ were 99. 

(2) The action exerted by the Agricultural Credit Institute’ for r<atium for the extension 
of agricultural consortiums in the Province of Rome, is well worthy of ramrk. This action 
has produced good results, as the consortiums which were only ra in 1904 had become 47 in 1910. 
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concluded with the intermediary institutes was then altogether 
7,070,362.99 frs. 

(b) Business conducted directly with the Farmers. 

New operations conducted amounted to 539,608.60 fis. distributed 
as follows, according to their character : 


Simple Discount.Frs. 413,717.50 

Rediscount .. ,, 82,891.10 

Advances of Agricultural Produce on Pledge. „ 53,000,00 

Advances of Seeds on Pledge with Preference .... „ 10,000.00 


Frs. 559,608,60 

These operations were conducted for the following purposes : 


Grain Cultivation.Frs. 315,404,10 

Vineyard ,, 80,204.10 

Purchase and Improvement of Cattle. ,, 70,250.00 

Various Kinds of Cultivation . ,, 58,200,00 

Olive Cultivation. ,, 27,200.00 

Sulphate of Copper Sulphur, Manure, etc. ,, 8,350.00 


Frs. 559,608.60 

If to this amount is added that of the renewals, or 585,823 frs,, we have 
i total direct business done with the farmers of 1,145,431.60 frs. 

If then to this is added the 7,070,362.99 frs. for business done with 
he intermediary institutes we get the amount of 8,215,794.59 frs. as that 
c the total business done by this Institute in agricultural credit in Fatium. 

(c). Rate of Interest. For operations conducted with the intemied- 
iay institutes the rate has never been above 5 %. Those conducted 
diectly with the farmers bore interest of 6 % at most. 

§ 2* TM Provincial Agricultural Credit Bank for Basilicata* 

As we know the Savings Bank of the Bank of Naples was authorized' 
by aw of 7th. July, 1901 to conduct agricultural credit operations in all 
the mainland Provinces of the South, and, consequently, also in the Pro- 
vine* of Potenza. But it was seen to be necessary to take special measures 
in the case of this latter. This was the origin of the law of 31st. March, 1904, 
whicl founded the Provincial Bank of Agricultural Credit for* Basilicata,, 
as anindependent body with headquarters at Potenza. For the formation 
of its capital there were chiefly assigned : an amount of 2 millions advanced 
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by the State (i) ; all the iitiwooded lands of state property available in 
Basilicata and in the province ; all land that hydraulic works carried out 
along the banks of water courses recover from the present bed of such 
watercourses and that are now unproductive. These lauds will be 
granted on long lease to co-operative societies or private persons at their 
demand, preference being given to those inhabiting the riverside land. 

The operations the provincial bank is authorized to conduct, in con- 
formitj^ with the law we have just mentioned as well as with that of cjtli. 
July, 1908, amending the first (2), included those of agricultural credit for 
farm work and iiiiprovenients (3). ' 

Its object in fact is : 

{a) to advance loans in money, implements or livestock to the 
monii fmmentani, agricultural banks and consortiums, which, in their turn, 
with the means thus supplied to them, they lend to farmers. 

{h) to advance loans to tenants on long lease or recognised agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies managing agricultural industries and otliers 
of like character, exclusively for the following purposes : ist. construction 
of houses for metayers, scientifically built cattle stalls, roads across fariiis, 
supply of drinking water to the farms, irrigation, wiilling or hedging open 
fields ; 2nd. plantation of trees useful in agriculture or reallorestatiou ; 
3rd. purchase of cattle, 4tli. purchase of agiiciiltural iinplenients, farm 
requisites and stock generally. 

{c) to advance loans to landowners and tenants for the objects 
indicated under the first, second and third heads. 

On these various advances, guaranteed by special preference or ordin¬ 
ary mortgage, in conformity with the laws of 23rd. January, 1887 and nth 
May, 1903 (4), the bank may charge 4 % interest at most. Exception wi. 
be made in tlie case of loans for building metayer's houses and for scien 
tifically built cattle stalls. TliCvSe will l^e granted at a favoiiral.de rae 
of 2 Yi %. 

So much said, we give here the statistics for the work of the l)aik 
ill 1910 


(1) The State advance l>ears no interest for 10 years; from the iilh. year it has to pay;! % 
interest for 50 years, at the end of which it ninst be repaid. 

(2) "liy granting the Pr<^vincial Bank of Agricultural Credit for Basilicata, new factitics 
and the right to conduct new operations, the law of ptli July, 1908, rendered its work posible. 

(3) In this point <iiffering from the operations of the Savings Bank of the Ban/c of MpleSf 
restricted to the grant of credit for farm work. 

(4) In article 17 of the law of ixth. May, 1903, no. 254, on cheap dwelling liousis, it is 
laid dowti that the loans for construction' of rural buildings sheill be guaranteed by nurtgage 
on the said buildings and the land occupied by them. 
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Tlie loans granted that j^ear to the intermediate iustittitions were 
distrii)tite(i as follows : 

i:\giic-itltiiral Consortiums .. 6 Frs 208,953,26 

Agricultural Banks..13 '' 112411,91 

Monti frunicniari . . , *.2 22,000,00 

Agricultural Co-operative Societies 


21 Frs 343,367,17 

■On the 31st'. December, 1910, the situation with respect to these ad¬ 
vances was as follows: 

Agriotiltunil. Cousortiuins .6 

Agricultural Banks. 13 

Monii jrmmnlari ........... 6 

Agricultural Co-operative Society .... i 

26 Frs. 307,070.26 

Besides these advances granted to the Monti jnmienkm, the agricul¬ 
tural bajiks and consortiums, this bank has granted loans lor pernuineut 
improveiiieiits. Among these, some have a certain iuiporti'uice, tliose 
namely for rural buildings (nietay^er’s houses, sta!)les), water pipes and 
purchase of cattle. On the 31st. December, 1910, the first amounted to 
202,432.70 frs., the second to 254,327.91 frs., giving a total of 456,760.61 frs. 


Frs. 162,306.57 
109,759.14 
34,725.60 
278.95 


§ 3. The Vittorio l^iisinuele III ** Agtieuliuriil 
Credit Institute for Cuiahria. 


This institute was founded as an independent civil body by law of 
25th. June, 1906 (i), on the action to be taken in behalf of Cahdjria. Three 
towns were assigned as its seats, Catarizaro, Cosenza and Reggio Calabria, 
To form the initial capital of each of these, au aiiioiuit was assigned eqtial 
to half the tax on the land registered in 1905 in each province, or : 

for Catanzaro ..frs. 816,477.85 

'' Cosenza.705,572,89 

Reggio.■ , . . . 514,205.01 

The capital was afterwards increased by other amounts of various 
origin that we cannot give the precise figures for. ^ 

(i) I'liis hiw like llmt promulgated for Baisilicata was completed and ametided by law 
no. 445 of Qth. July, 1008.' 
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The principal object of this institute is to grant the farmers loans for 
harvesting, cultivation, seeds, manure, anticryptoganiic material, insecti¬ 
cides and others of the same kind. These loans must serve also for pro¬ 
vision of the farms with live and dead stock, agricultural macliines and im¬ 
plements and farm requisites generally. The maximum interest on these 
loans is fixed at 5 %. 

This institute also lends to agricultural consortiums and banks. It is 
further authorized to grant loans at a rate not exceeding 4 % for permanent 
improvements under the following heads, (i) building of metayer's houses, 
of cattle stalls, construction of roads across farms, supplying drinking water 
to lands to be settled, reconstitution of vineyards destroyed by phylloxera, 
and planting of oliveyards and orchards. 

In 1910, the Catanzaro office granted 345 sums amounting to 393,233 frs., 
60,000 frs. being two subventions to the Nicastro Agricultural Bank; the 
remainder, 333,233 being loans to farmers. We may divide these loans 
in accordance with the object for which they were intended, as follows : 

for cultivation. 225 loans frs 159,398 

,, cattle purchase. 98 „ „ 139,960 

„ purchase of machinery and 

implements. 20 „ „ 33.^75 

In the same year the Cosenza branch granted 374 sums amounting to 
325,333 frs., 4,000 of these francs formed an advance to an agricultural con¬ 
sortium, the rest were granted in loans to farmers. According to the 
purpose for which they were intended these loans may be divided as follows: 

for cattle purchase. 191 loans frs. 203,934 

„ cultivation, harvest, seeds, 

manure, etc.. . 165 ,, „ 90,732 

„ pitrchase of machinery and 

implements. ^7 » 26,767 

The Reggio Calabria branch conducted 256 operations for an amount 
of 356,010 frs., namely three subventions of 25,000 frs. to an agricultural 
consortium and an agricultural bank, and 253 loans for 331,010 to farmers, 
distributed as follows according to the purpose for which they were 
granted : 


for purchase of cattle .... 

)) purchase of machinery, im- 

102 loans 

frs. 148,950 

plements and farm requsites 

54 » 

„ 102,360 

)) cultivation, seeds, manure 



and anticryptogamic sub¬ 
stances . 

97 .. 

„ 79,700 


(i) Oa tJie sist. December, 1910, a beginning bad not yet been mad with the credit oper* 
ations for permanent improvements, providet] for in art. 55 of the law. 
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Since 1908, the year in which the Vittorio Emanuele III Institute 
began working up to 31st. December, 1910, 2,123 loans for a total 
amount of 2,517,917 frs. have been granted by it. 

§ 4. The «Ademprivile » Bank for &ardiuia. 

The first law intended for the provision of the special requirements 
of Sardinia was that of 2nd. August, 1897. Among its various provisions 
there were some for ensuring credit for agriculture. For this purpose, a 
new institute was created : the ademprivile'' bank, to which were 
assigned the ex-ademprivile lands, free of servitude, joint possession, or any 
other charge. By the law of July 28th, 1902, this bank was divided into 
divisions, with head offices respectively at Cagliari and Sassari, and by an 
other law, of July 14th, 1907, these divisions were formed into independent 
civil personalities and to them were assigned the functions of the Provin¬ 
cial agricultural credit banks instituted in 1906 in the South of Italy (2). 
The capital of the “ Ademprivile ” banks of Cagliari and Sassari is princip¬ 
ally composed: {a) of a State Advance of 3,000,000 francs, 1,800,000 for 
Cagliari and 1,200,000 for Sassari, to be repaid in fifty years with 2 % inter¬ 
est from the loth year after the last payment; (6) of the property of “ adem- 
pnvile ''origin, for Cagliari, 1,622,421 frs., and for Sassari, 396, 459 frs. 
(c) a sum equal to half the land tax on the lands registered in 1905, 
for Cagliari, 902,631.77 frs. and for Sassari, 424,986,12 frs. 

The operations they are permitted to conduct are the following : 

1st. advances in money and kind to the Monti frumentari and 
nummari, the agricultural banks and consortiums ; 

2nd, advances to tenants on long lease and to recognised agricul¬ 
tural co-operative societies, for purposes similar to those for which ad¬ 
vances may be granted by the Basilicata Bank (letter b) ; 

3rd, advances to owners and managers of farms for building me¬ 
tayers' houses, or cattle stalls, planting, or reconstituting with American 
vines, vineyards destroyed by phylloxera belonging to small landowners, 
and for grafting of olive trees. 

The maximum interest on the above loans is 4 % ; those for building 
of metayers' houses and scientifically constructed cattle stalls must be 
granted .at 2 % % as in the case of Basilicata (3). 


(1) By ex-adempnvile property is intended property formerly subject to ademprivio 
rights, consisting in rights of sowing the land, pasturage, collecting fuel, etc. 

(2) See on this subject Bulktin of Economic and Social Intelligence, no, 4, 39thf April, 1911, 
article p, 223, 

(3) In the session of the Chamber of Deputies of 3rd December, 1910, the then Minister 
of Agriculture, the Hon. Signor Uaineri, presented a bill on Sardinia with the object of 
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Tlie new law oi-?. Sfva'lii.iia, 14th 1907, united with tlie previous 

ones in a. final text (.Novenifjer loth, 1907) caiue into force dtiriiig the 
year igoc). Therefore little ciiu be said of its results. As far* as agriciiltiira] 
credit is conceriuxl, it is enough to say that on the 3:1st. Deceinber, 1910, 
the advances made by the Cagliari adempyivile l)aiik to the agric'ultiiral 
banks and coiisortiunis, anioiiuted to 201,846 frs., while the l)o,iik had opened 
credits for them for 381,370 frs, 7,365 frs of which represented direct discount 
and 194,481 rediscount of bills parsed to these institutes by fanners; the 
advances the same bank had made to Monti /rmientari amounted to 
90,913 frs. and credit had been opened to them for 146,810 frs. At the 
same date the direct loans for farm purposes appeared as 4,735 frs., and 
no credit operation had yet been conducted for iiiiproveiiients. 

For reasons there is no space to mention here, the total credit opened 
to the Monti 'jnimcntari by the Sasvsari adempfivile bank has been lower. 
On the 31st. December, 1910 it appeared as 19,000 frncs, 5,000 francs of 
which only had been actuall}^ borrowed. Yet it must be said that this 
Bank has a large credit of 470,000 francs with the Monti di soccorso of the 
Province, by reason of advances made in conformity with the Inw of 
Aiigiist 2iid. 1897, while the Cagliari ademprivile bank h,ad no credits of 
the kind before the last law. The Sassari ademprivile bank had alsOj. 
before the 31st. December, 1910, granted loans for farm purposes for the 
amount of 255,697 francs, loans for farm improvement for that of 150,263 frs.; 
and advances to agricultural banks and consortiums for 23,359 


placing agricultural cralit in that region on a more satisfactory basi.s. 11 was proposed to 
cxteml tlic exercise of it to rural banks, agricultural co-otjerutivc societies f(:»r production 
and labour and cattle insurance societies. We dealt with this propo.sed reform in a special 
article, publisliefi in the Bulletin of 31st. May, 1911, page lyi. 
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INTERNATIONAL FACTS AND PROBLEMS. 


Increasing Cost of Life from the International Point of View. 


Sources: 

BAtJivii. (vSTi':i*HA\’K) and I^'ischer (Irving) : Be rcndicrisscmeut du cout de la vie au point 
de vuc intei'national. [Increasing Cost of Life from the InfernatioMl Point of View) 
nulletin dcs lyigiies Sodales d’Aclieteurs, ist. quarter, 1912. 

Chapin (Robicrt Coit) : Tpving Costs : A World Problem, in the Survey, February 3rd., 1012. 
p;iNATJDi (lyUlOj) : K possiliile freuarc il rincaro della vita od il ribasso delle rendite pubbli- 
che ? [Can the Increasing Cost of Life and the Reduciion of Incomes be checked^) Corrien 
della Sera, I'ebruary 27th., 1912), 

The year 1911 witnessed a revolt on the part of the consumers. Eman- 
nating from America the movement crossed the Ocean, became inten¬ 
sified in the North, of France, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland and Italy, 
avSStiming a violent form in Austria. Parliaments, municipalities, news¬ 
papers were full of lamentations over the “ crisis in consuniption.*' And 
if the other troubles of the year — drought, cattle epidemic, international 
complications, war — are both local and temporary in character, every¬ 
thing leads to the belief that the present high prices will not disappear 
shortly, if the forces contributing to their increase are allowed full play, 
if at least their effects cannot be successfully hindered. ' Whatever the eco¬ 
nomic, political or social attitude dictating the observer's conclusions, no¬ 
body can deny the necessity of studying the history of this phenomenon 
without prejudice, its extent, its gravity for every country, and the degree 
in which the meastxres by which it has been attempted to combat high prices 
have succeeded or failed. Projects' may be brought forward,®finally, for 
the arrest, by international agreement, of a rise in prices threatening the 
purchasing power of the wages of the poorer classes, the sale of manu- 
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factiired produce, the revenue of the rich, the finances of the State, and even 
affecting a portion of the agricultural classes by the effect it has on li\'e- 
stock improvement. 

For these reasons, Prof: Stephanc Bauer, of the University of Bfilc 
(Switzerland) and Prof: Irving Ihscher of tlie University of Yale, New- 
Haven, Conn. U. S,, consider that an international enquiry into the cost 
of living is necessary. 

Unhappily, say these writers, the present condition of tlie statistical 
machinery for salving in any way the problems of the fluctuations in prices 
and consumption, is so little adapted to the requirements of a scientific 
enqiiiiy that an international reform of our bases forjudging can no longer 
be avoided. Indeed, and the fact was ascertained quite recently at the 
international conference on sugar bounties, — current prices are mani¬ 
pulated by interested groups ; then there are differences in the manner 
of abstracting and grouping the figures ; finally, the importance of each, 
article varies for the various countries and social classes. 

Apart from these considenxtions, it is observal)]e tlnit since 1895, the 
year they were lowest, prices generally have increased in every country 
for which we have statistics. Fifteen years ago then the ascending curve 
began. We may measure this movement by making a total of the prices 
of a certain number of principal articles, say 250, in one year or the average 
for a series of years ; proceeding afterwards in the same way for one of th.e 
following years, we may compare the percentage increase of the total prices. 
It is evident that these “index-numbers,'' to admit of comparison, must 
be calculated for the same number of articles and for the same year ; then, 
the importance attributed to each article must be settled accordingly. 
We are far from possessing such agreement in our statistics. All that can 
be said, is that apparently the maximum increase in prices is to be 
found in the United States and the minimum in England. Tluir index 
^lumbers are: 




1899 

1901 

1903 

1905 


1909 

mo 

United-States (Prices for 1890-1899 
= 100 ; 250 articles). 

89.7 

101.7 

108.5 

113.6 

115-9 

129.5 

126.5 

131.6 

Canada (Prices for 1S90-1899 = 100; 
230 articles). 

92.2 

100.1 

107.3 

IIO.5 

IIS'S 

126.2 

121*2' 

1 


United Kingdom (Prices for 1891- 
1900; 45 articles). 

93 

102 

106 

103 

109 

120 

112 

117 

France (Prices for 1891-1900; 43 art¬ 
icles) .. 

92 

103 

105 

104 

109 

II9 

116 

116 
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Tlie figures for the last two countries do indeed admit of a comparison, 
l)ut their ini})ortaiK'c is evidently very limited. The statistics of import 
prices, on which these calculations are based, cannot Ire considered as the 
expression of the real fluctuations of wholesale prices. Still their increase 
since the beginning of the century is undeniable. 

This increase in wholesale prices will not be long in affecting retail 
prices, the price of land, and the rate of interest; au increase in the 
demand for capital for industry will raise the prices of the building con¬ 
tractors. Rents will rise. The humblest lodgings, those below 249 francs, 
increased one fifth in Paris between 1900 and 1911 and to the same 
degree in Mannheim from 1904 to 1908. As regards retail prices and 
their difference from wholesale prices, the statistics of the municipalities 
leave us in still more complete ignorance than those for wholesale prices. 
Retail prices vary for the same kinds of meat, bread, coffee, according 
to season, to the quantity bought, the purchasing possibilities of the 
local customers, and the organization of the supply, het us, however, 
observe, tliat in the United States, the retail index price of food stuffs 
increased from 96.3 in 1902 to 120.7 in T907 (compared with the prices 
from 1890 to 1899, calculated as 100), and in honclon the index increased 
by 9.9 % from 1901 to 1910. 

Ret us add a word upon wages'. The American statistics allow of 
our following the history of their increase. It appears that the increase 
of business and of the industrial demand began in 1894 ; that prices began 
to increase in 1896 ; that wages remained stationary up to 1898 and that 
the working hours were only reduced in 1901. 

The wages of the organized workmen have very considerably increased 
in Germany and in England. Still classes so important as the British 
railwaymen did not profit by tins change until 1908 and the miners in the 
vState mines of Germany and in some British mining regions have even had 
their wages reduced. A controversy arose in 1908 between the German 
syndicalists and the orthodox : as to whether the action of the syndicates 
were capable of producing advantages in excess of the increased cost 
of living ? As long as there are no international statistics of wages and 
the cost of living, the matter will remain in dispute. The Rabour Office 
of the United Kingdom, which publishes an abstract of foreign wages, 
completely realising the insufficiency of the existing statistics, has itself 
proposed an international uirderstanding. 

The insufficiency and inaccuracy of our statistical knowledge have 
yet another result: the diversity of opinions as to the causes of the increas¬ 
ing prices. 

Whoever undertakes an enquiry into the causes of the high prices in 
different countries, and among the representatives of various .social groups 
will receive extremely conflicting answers. In the United States the phen- 
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oiiieiia axe attributed to the trusts ; in Germany, to protectionism ; in Paris 
and Vienna, to the altered way of living ; among the agricultural la}.)ottrers 
to the drought; among the small traders, to specualtion ; among tlie large 
live stock improvers, to the middlemen; among the small employers, 
to the strikes ; and among the large contractors to the social laws. This 
catalogue is far from exhausting the complaints, and the want of know¬ 
ledge ill every case. 

Indeed, as regards the formation of prices, a distinction must be made 
between local, national and international, economic causes. The local 
variations of prices in the different grocers’ establishments of the same town, 
and on the markets of two neighbouring villages are incontestalile : nor 
will it be doubted that while the productive possibilities of two countries 
and the expense of transport affect the cost price, there will be nationa. 
differences in the manner of forming prices, accentuated by tlie town due s 
Finally, international economic relations have their inlliieiice. Those 
may be classified from three points of view: There is first of all an equality 
or at least resemblance in the effect of changes in production in every 
country. Our economic constitution, the result of the social history of the 
West, contains the germs of a latent international econom}". Wc find, 
for example, that with incomes below 3,000 francs, the German workman , 
exactly as his American compeer, pays 48 % of his total means for food 
and 18 % for lodging. 

There is, secondly, free national competition, manifested in the move¬ 
ment of goods, capital and labour from one country to another, with all 
the auxiliary movements of the monetary circulation, and instruinents 
credit, by international markets, transport, exhibitions, and of ad¬ 
vertisement. 

There is, finally, organised international economy. There tire or¬ 
ganizations of sellers fixing the prices of certain goods or certain services. 
These are syndicates of States, for example, the Postal Union, or syndicates 
of private producers. 

From the producer’s point of view, the difference in wholesale prices 
may be explained by the degree in which the price of an article enters 
into these different spheres of national and international influence. 

But two other factors complicate the inquiry: the increase of de¬ 
mand on the one hand, the depreciation of purchasing power of the standard 
unit of value on the other. And it is only after an appreciation of 
these international influences that one can with advantage begin to un¬ 
derstand tljose exerted in every nation by the organization of supply, the 
regime of the middlemen, the extension of direct relations with the 
nilimate consumer. The application of this method may explain certain 
dhenomena of the present high prices. This rise in price has, in Amer¬ 
ica, affected to an extreme degree the raw produce of agriculture and 
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livestock iiiiproveriietit, as well as of wood and building material, whilst 
there lias l)een a fall in the prices of clotliing and fiirnititre. On the 
other liand, there is a great increase in the price of metals. Nourish” 
nient, then, loclging and certain rough ores are chiefly affected. 

Nourishment represents about half of the whole expenditure of the 
great majority of the populatioii. A decrease in their incomes, or an in¬ 
crease in price of food raises this fraction from 50 to 60 % or more of the 
total expenditure. There will therefore be less of the income available 
for purchases other than food. 

In the expenditure for food, half (to lie more accurate, 53 %) in the 
poorer paid classes is devoted to the purchase of animal food, sitcli as meat, 
milk, eggs, and half of this again to meat. In the other half of the expend¬ 
iture on food, 32 % is spent on vegetalile substances, bread, vegetables 
and fruit (20 % on bread) ; the rest is absorbed by stimulants and drinks. 

As incomes increase and the more urban the life, the more the pro¬ 
portion of meat in this expenditure increases at the expense of vegetable 
food, especially of bread and potatoes. The a,neat question then predomin¬ 
ates more and more from the point of view of private consumption, in the 
prol)lem of the increasing cost of living. 

Now, comparing the increase of the European population from igoo 
to 1910 with that of the horned cattle, sheep and pigs, we find an abatement 
in the increase of the animals supplying us with meat. The consumers 
have increased in the proportion of 13.2 %; oxen, etc. by only 4.4 %. 
sheep have decreased by 5 %, pigs increased by 12.9 %. Countries in 
which pork is preferred for consumption, such as North Germany; have con¬ 
sequently had less to complain of than those principally consuming l)eef, 
such as Austria.. There was then a deficit in the European supply of meat 
liefore the last drought and the ravages of cattle disease ; these two cir¬ 
cumstances have only contributed to the exhaustion of the Danish, Dtitcli 
and Italian reserve supplies. 

The reasons for the increased prices must not therefore^ be songlit 
in accidental causes. The international phenomenon ivS to be explained by 
reavsous of economic and social character. What are tliese reasons ? 

For Messrs. Bauer and Fischer, increased consamption comes first. 
In England, for example, the increase was from £ 56 to £ 60 per head 
from 1895 to 1908. But this increase was entirely due to the import of 
foreign meat; the proportion of English meat in the same period decreased 
from £39 to £36 per head. In consequence, the import of congealed 
meat from over sea was called for, from countries of extensive pasture, 
the climate of which allows of the husbanding of cattle food* for winter, 
and the population of which is too scattered itself to consttme^ the meat 
produced. 
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Tlie refrigerating indnstiy, thanks to the genius of Dtiiiias, in 1S35, 
and the perseverance of M, Charles Tellier, in fact, allowed of tlic export¬ 
ation from Argentina of the meat of 126,000 oxen in i()oi and (r.j;2,c)()() 
ill 1909. The centralisation of refrigerating stations, so little in use in 
Europe, on which 125 million francs were spent at Buenos-Ayres, furtlier 
permits of dispensing with a large, part of the medieval apparatus of fore- 
stallers, butchers, commission agents, etc., to whom in Europe the dis¬ 
tribution is entrusted. Observation made in Germany and vSwitzerlaiul 
that the retail-price of meat is from 5 to 10 % less in towns provided with 
co-operative slaughterhouses than in towns in which special agents act 
as intermediaries, permits the belief that an enquiry into this secondary 
but very efficient cause of the high price of meat may not be without its 
advantage. 

At the same time it would be necessary to study the reasons for the 
increased cost of livestock improvement. Must it be attriliuted solely 
to the increase in price of cattle foods or to the rapid increase of the popul¬ 
ation ill the large cities occupied in industry, and the depopulation 
of the country ? Indeed, in almost all European countries, the farmers 
complain that livestock improvement is no longer profitable, and that tliey 
are forced to abandon it, to devote theimselves to dairywork or other more 
remunerative occupations. 

But the high price of meat and cattle entails also that of milk, 
butter and its substitutes. What are the effects of this increasing cost of 
living ? 

When the rate of wages remains the same, from one year to another, 
this increased cost means a reduction of all other expenses: lodging, 
clothes, education, etc. But as these needs cannot be infinitely decreased, 
the consequence will be a decrease in the quantity and quality of food. 
Now, it has been ascertained that to every decrease in the quantity of 
albumen derived from animal food, there corresponds an increa.vSe in the 
relative duration of diseases and even in the death rate among the 
working classes whose wages do not permit of their purchasing the min¬ 
imum of nutritive substances. These observations recently made in the 
case of the Saxon and Prussian workmen by Baiter and Lichtcnfetclt, 
have quite independently been confirmed by an enquiry conducted by 
Signori Albertoni and Rossi of Bologna. These learned Doctors have 
ascertained that among the agricultural workmen of the Abruzzi, whose 
insufficient and exclusively vegetarian food they have analysed, the or¬ 
ganism offered no resistance to disease. The exhaustion of the race pro¬ 
duces a vefy notable depopulation there; generally, only one member of 
each family marries. There is therefore a minimum purchasing power of 
wages, and a fall of wages below this hygienic minimum causes serious 
trouble not only from the humanitarian point of view, but from that of 
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industry itself wliicli laments the deficiency of labourof course 
this increased cost of living increases the expenditure for the nourishment 
of the soldiers, and thus becomes in its turn, a new burden on the state. 

Ilestdes the phenomenon of this increase in food cost, the relative high 
cost of wood and metals has been ascertained. Bauer and Fischer think 
that the first may l)e attributed to the increased industrial demand. The 
esta.i )iisliiiient of the price of metals is due to the international syndicates, 
al)ove all those of copper and tin. It is probable that it would be impossible 
to penetrate into their economic strategy without decreeing their inter¬ 
national obligation to furnish information. 

In some countries, it has been proposed to combat these syndicates, 
l)y the nationalisation of the industries monopolised by them. Froip the 
point of view of the consumer it will be evSsential, in such case, to guarantee 
him against a still higher rise in price and against the deterioration in 
quality of the produce. The excise itself suffers in many industries from the 
increased price of raw material from abroad. The State itself, then, 
representative of the Sovereignty of the nation, is not exempted from inter¬ 
national influences, in its character of producer. 

Kvidently, if by an international enquiry into the causes of the high 
prices, the origin could be traced to the limitation of agricultural produc¬ 
tion in Europe, the only remedy would be to encourage the import of agri¬ 
cultural produce from over sea. If the enquiry showed that the cause 
was rather due to the system of middlemen, competition against them 
by means of co-operative societies would have to be organized. If it is 
found that the high prices increase the disposition to disease and the deatli-^ 
rate among certain groups of workmen, physiological enquiries .would serve 
to cstalfiish a miniinuni wage adapted to the variations of prices. In 
a word, an enquiry into the cost of living would, in any case, lead to tangible 
results. 

But outside this current of ideas, concerning itself with the causes 
and effects of the reduction of the purchasing power of wages, of the real 
wage, and its remedies, the question of the diminution of the purchasing 
power of the standard unit of value must be studied. We must learn 
whether, in consequence of the enormous increase in the gold output, 
the value of a twenty franc piece has not been reduced. For, in such case, 
we should have to buy the same quantity of goods for a larger quantity of 
gold than formerly. 

Economists of great competence attribute the rise in prices to the 
depreciation of gold. See for example what M. Charles Gide says, with 
captivating clearness, in the Matin of December 3rd., iqiit 

In the last twenty-five years the production of gold has increased 
almost fivefold. It was 500 million francs in 1882-1883 ; it is to-day nearly 

milliards (to be precise, 2,429 millions in 1910). This inundation of 
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gold from the Transvaal, Kloiidyke, Australia and Siberia, divides into 
three cliaiiiiels: the greater part is converted into money in the mints 
of various nations ; a part is heaped tip in ingots in tlie cellars of banks 
to guarantee their notes, and about a fourth part passes to industry 
to be fashioned into jewels or gilding. Thus witliin twenty yea;rs more 
than thirty milliards of francs worth of line gold pieces have been struck, 
under the form of French gold, English sovereigns, American eagles, 
Russian Imperials, etc. ■ And besides the issue of bank notes has increased 
to such an extent that the Bank of France has almost reached the maxinium 
limit fixed by the law and a new law is now^ required to extend the limit 
by a milliard. 

Doubtless there may be special increases of price in sucli or>s iich an 
article of merchandise — due to bad harvests, protective duties, vSpecu- 
lations, strikes, etc.—just as there are movements proper to certain 
stars ; hut it iiiust be observed that the increase in prices manifests itself 
tO“day in every country and with regard to tlie most various articles : 
it can only therefore he explained by a universal cause common to all 
countries and all exchanges, and what can be that universal cause if not 
the common medium of exchange of all nations ? 

Whenever in economic history the quantity of money has rapidly in¬ 
creased — whether metallic money, after the discovery of America, or 
paper money during the issue oi the assignats, — there has l)een observed 
an enormous increase in prices; there is no example to the contrary. Why 
then should the present deluge of gold not be followed by the like effect ? 
We foretold it sixteen years ago and there was no great merit in the pro** 
pliecy. And indeed we should rather have been surprivsed if an increase of 
30 millions of minted gold had not caused a comparatively small rise of 
prices, of 20 or 25 % at the utmost, if we did not know that the sinniltan- 
eons increase of industry and exchange had created an enormous need 
of gold and consecpteiitly maintained its value otherwise the c1c])reciation 
would have been more rapid and the rise of prices much higher. 

The opinion of M. Gide is shared by many English economists; it 
has the support of American economists, such as Messrs, Kemmeret 
and Irving Fischer; it is contested by others, such as Ecxiset and von 
Wieser, That is why Bauer and Fischer do not hesitate to say that the 
only means of verifying this theory is to open a. large international enquiry 
and invite the Governments and credit institutes to give every possible 
attention to the reform, of their statistics. 

Supposing that this enquiry confirms the opinion of the depreciation 
of the standard unit of value, the multiplication of which brings with it 
a still vaster extension of instruments of credit, what means would it give 
to those who desire to combat the reduction of the ''purchasing power 
of money In his book, entitled; The Ptirchasing Power of Money ^ published 
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in i()Xi, Mr. Irving Fischer proposes an international convention to render 
sta,l)Ie this ])nrcliasing power. He conceives that the index number of the 
prices of the yeai*s taken as l^asis would provide a point of departure for 
tliis monetary reform, the object of which would be to render the formation 
of prices independent of the caprices of gold production and metallurgy. 
He proposes not to replace gold by another monetary metal, but aiot to 
strike any . .ore gold pieces for private account. Then, an equality would 
be esta1)lished, by the creation, ])y international treat^v, of a statistical office 
which, by dividing the price of gold on the market by the index number 
of the prices, would give the official price of gold, At this price the national 
departments for monetary regulationn should sometimes sell gold ingots 
to the public, and sometimes,—in case of fall of prices, — buy them. 
This is a sytem which generalises the functions of the Austro-Hnngariaii 
Bank and wliich is iti tivSe in the Philippines and consists iiow^ in bii3dng, 
now in selling l)ills of exchange on foreign cities in order to regulate the 
course of exchange and to prevent the withdrawal of gold. 

It is only as an indication that this plan is mentioned ; its authors 
arc far from suggesting solutions l)efore they have satisfied themselves 
by an interriatioual study of the facts. Even those who do not accept 
the theory of the depreciation of gold, are ready to admit that the increase 
of the monetary circulation may constitute a new demand, the first form¬ 
ation of a new purchasing'power, to Uvse voii Wieser’s expression, which 
may at least explain a part of the increased.prices. Yet, the increasing 
number of observers, who do not share the gold superstition,'" who think 
like de Cheef, and Knapp, that the national experiments of banks in cer¬ 
tain countries lend themselves to a more extended social policy of our 
means of purchase, |)ermit of our supposing that an international enquiry 
into the ptirchasing power of the unit of value is not less necessary than into 
the problems of the purchasing power of wages. 

As regards Bauer and h'ischer, let us observe that almost simultan¬ 
eously and independently of each other, they have recognised tlie ne¬ 
cessity of an international enquiry. The subject of the study of one of 
these writers was the depreciation of the unit of value ; the observation 
of the fluctuations of the real wage, the extension of depopulation and 
the decay of labour, claimed the attention of the other. A profound 
comparative study of the international phenomena of increasing prices 
revealing serious deficiencies in various directions, they successfully ad¬ 
dressed themselves to numerous economists, statesmen and business men. 
Their propaganda has been richly rewarded. 

Among the first, the American Economic completely 

approved the proposal for the enquiry; the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, in its turn, did not hesitate to give its adherence. Far more 
than that, Prof. Fischer has already succeeded in getting a bill introduced 
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into the Senate, autlioiizing the President to uppc)int the Members of tlic 
International Commission. Yet other support has !)ecn recei\a:^(l in the 
United States, notably from the Ministers of Pinance and rvf Conuiierce, 
M. Neill of the Uabour Office ; Ma.nagers of large Railway 0 >nipa,nies, tus 
Messrs. W. C. Brown, of the Niw York Ccniral, and J. J. Hill, of the 
Great Northern. Among English adherents, let us nimition Prof. Alfred 
Marshall, Mr. C. S. Lock, Secretary of the London Charity Orgamzation 
Society, Messrs. Charles Booth and B. Seebohni Rowntree. Oermany 
we find represented by Professors Schnioller and Brentano: and E. Inainckc, 
Manager of the Berlin Bureau fiir Socialpolitik. Let us mention for Au¬ 
stria, Prof. Boiim-Bawerk; for Prance, MM. Charles Oide, and Paul Leroy- 
Beaulieu. In Italy, Signor Nitti, Minister of Agriculture, Coinnicrcc and 
Industry has entrusted Prof. Monteniartini, dii’ector general of Statistics 
and Labour, with an enquiry into the increase of prices, and lie has not 
hesitated to accept the idea of Messrs. Bauer and Ifisclier. I'iiis shows 
to what degree the latter have given voice to the general anxiety. 
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§ 1, Introduction* 

The change from the feudal regime to the present one of economic 
liberty was not effectCHl without deep traces remaining of the former 
state of things, traces still subsisting to-day with considerable influence 
upon rural economy. They are still to be found in forestry and pasturage 
servitudes, in collective agriculkmd holdings and in the irregularity of the ar¬ 
rangement and geometrical form of holdings. 

Let us explain these espressions; 

The forest and pasturage servitudes consist in the right of outsiders 
(private individuals, or communes, or villages or unions of persons interested) 
to gather wood and cut grass on property belonging to another, or to pas- 
ture there cattle on it. Such servitudes have to a large extent survived 
in full. ^ 

Collective Holdings exist when a certain farm is the property of a group 
as group, that is to say, independently of the several members, who share 
by right in the profits. These are properties of extensive cultivation, 
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calculated altogether at 30,, odd square kilometres; so tha.t about a fourth 
of the permanent grass, pasture lands and forests in Austria are included 
in the class of collective agricultural holdings. 

As to the Irregularity oj arrangement and geometrical jorm oj holdings, 
this means that the farms are not formed of land m'taugc^d so to give 
the largest returtu either because their geometrical form is defective or 
because instead of a proprietor's land being one continuous ])iece, it is scat¬ 
tered and broken up into small portions, very frequently at gretit divStaiices 
from each other. 

It is with this third subject, that is, the unscientific geometrical 
form of the holdings and the division of the portions of one estate, as well 
as the legislative measures proposed in regard to this, that we propose 
to deal here. 


§ >. J^x'isting Conditions of Rnrnl Property. 

The arrangement of the land as it exists to-day, is. we have said, 
a remnant of the former organization of landed property. The feudal 
regime was in fact based on large estates atid the piincple oti which it was 
farmed and assigned to the peasants to farm corresponded with reasons 
of expediency, tradition, etc., but not to those of rural economy. 

When the regime of economic liberty was .substituted for the former, 
the large estates were divided among an enormous nuniber of owners, 
but the transfer and subdivision of the land not only perpetuated in tlie 
land liberated the cadastral form corespondiiig to the ancient feudal di¬ 
visions but even hitroduced new inconveniences. The cousequenee is that 
now rural landed pro])erty is largely arranged in a manner conflicting with 
the requirements of rural (economy. 

bet us examine the present conditions of rural landed proj)erty. 
According to the census return of 3rd. June, xqo2. rural lauded property 
was subdivided as follows at tliat i]at<‘: 

Subdivision oj Rural Landed Prof eriy, according'io the Census Return 

of yd. June, 


Area of iroklittgs 


Number 
of irolditigg 

Percentage 

Above 

0.5 Hectares 


326,927 

11.4 

Between 

0.5 H. and 

I H. 

363.940 

12.7 
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llie above figures show that if the feudal regime was chiefly based 
oil large lauded property, the, essentially predominant form to-day is that 
of small and medium holdings. In fact, in the period preceding the new 
legime of'economic libe,rty, the rural estates generally consisted of one piece 
or of lands adjacent to one another constituting one |)iece. 

To-day, on the contrary, rural land is not only divided among a large 
iiiunbcr of proprietors, but it is also so distributed that the proprietors 
possess various scattered parcels very often of the smallest size. In 1910, 
3,809,610 proprietors in fact owned 56,899,419 holdings, that is to say the 
landed property of each was divided into about 10 portions. 

The following table will show the reader the number of parcels and 
that of rural land holders in the various provinces of Austria. 


Provinces 

Number 

of Parcels of naiid 

Number 
of landholders 

Ivower Austria. 

■ • • 3.574.428 

267,794 

Upper Austria. 

; . 2,034,481 

118,863 

Province of >Salzburg . . . 

■ • • 393.903 

24,125 

vStyria.. 

■ - • 2,974,634 

192,772 

Carinthia . 

• • • 953.284 

46,710 

Carniola. 

. .■ . 1,738,897 

^30,319 

Territory of TriOvSte. . . 

• . • 56,385 

8,355 

(loritz and Gradiska . . 

. . . 608,625 

59.903 

Istria. 

. . . 1,736,072 

134,304 

Uittoral. 

. . . 2,401,082 

202.562 

Tyrol . 

. . . 2,361,989 

248,048 

Vorarlberg. 

• ■ • 323.767 

41.033 

Tyrol and Vorarlberg . . . 

. , . 2,685,756 

289,081 

Bohemia. 

- • • 9,985.699 

959.997 

Moravia. 

. . , 5.462,711 

618,436 

Silesia. 

■ ■ ■ 895,991 

83,207 

Galicia 

. . . 19,189,385 

2,453.437 

Bukowina. 

. . . 1,201,276 

242,058 

Dalmatia .. . . 

. . . 3,407,892 

180,249 

Austria (Total) . . 

. . . 56,899,419 

5,809,610 
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Now to wliat drawbacks is rural pro];)erty subject considered witli 
regard to its geometric form and arrangement, in relation to tliti re(|iiire- 
ments of rural economy ? 

(<i) The property of each farmer does not consist of a single piece of 
land or of pieces adjacent to each other, but of a more or less large iiutiiber 
of parcels scattered over the territory of one or more comnmnes. It is 
not here a question of subdivision of land in the sense of the soil belonging 
to a large number of owners, but of each of the farms being formed of 
several parcels of land separated from each other. The large quantity of 
parcels causes a certain area to remain unproductive and exposed to en¬ 
croachment, to invasion by animals, etc. The boundaries of tlie holdings, 
in fact, are not mathematical lines, but furrows, 30 centimetres broad, 
which cannot be brought under cultivation. The longer the boundary 
is, the more extensive also is the unproductive area, and the greater the 
difficulty of supervising the farm and finally the larger the amount of work¬ 
ing capital required. 

In fact, in proportion to the number of ])arcels of which one property 
is composed, the perimeter of the latter increases. Tor example, if a hold¬ 
ing of 25 hectares is composed of a single square piece of land, the length 
of the perimeter is 2 kilometres; if it is divided into four parcels also sejuare, 
4.47 kilometres; for 10 parcels, the length of the boundary reaches 6.32 
kilometres; for 20 parcels, it is 8.94 km., for 50 parcels, 14.28kilometres. 

(&) The distance of the various parcels of land from each other, as well 
as from the farming centre, which, in addition to the drawbacks mentioned, 
occasions a loss of time, an expenditure of strength, and an iticrease in the 
cost of production. It is calculated that the expenditure for the cultivation 
of land, increases 5.3 % for every 500 metres of distance, for manual labour 
and ploughing; from 20 to 35 % for transport of manure ; from 15 to 32 % 
for transport di crops. ; Consequently, then the net yield of a parcel di¬ 
minishes with the increase of its distance from the centre of tlie farm. It 
is known that there are parcels the cultivation of which, in consequence 
of their distance from the centre, give no net profits and sometimes even 
present a deficit. 

(c) Very often the various parcels do not touch the public road; wso 
it happens that one or more landowners whose farms form enclaves in other 
estates are obliged to cross these last to arrive at their own. Now the 
landholders in such conditions cannot erijoy an absolutely free right of 
way. The right is suspended, for example, when there are fruit on the 
trees of the servient tenement. Consequently the owners of the dominant 
and servient tenements are mutually dependent on each other ; each land- 
owner must cultivate his land similarly to that of his neighbour who enjoys 
the right of way, for example, ploughing, sowing and harvesting at the sAe 
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time. It follows that it is very often impossible to transform the mode 
of cultivation, to render it intensive when it has been extensive, to intro¬ 
duce the system of triennial rotation of crops, etc. 

(d) Another thing to be deplored is the irregular geometrical form of 
the parcels; for example, parcels with acute angles, and those contracted 
into very narrow strips of land. 

The degree of the angles has a great influence on the cost of cultivation. 
The farm should as a rule have angles of 90^ since then perpendicular 
furrows could be traced, without necessitating the use of pickaxe or spade 
by which the expenditure is increased. But what is more important is 
the relation between the length and breadth of the various parcels. This 
is of great importance in connection with the boundaries of the property. 
Wliilst a square farm of the area of i hectare has a perimeter df 400 metres, if 
the relation between length and breadth is 10:1, the perimeter is 696 metres, 
and it will increase in the same way. K again the relation between the 
length and breadth is 1,000 : i, the prerinieter is 6,330 metres. The area 
included within the boundary, taking the half of the margin formed by 
tliese boundaries at 15 centimetres, is equal to 60 square metres or 0.6 % 
of the area of the farm, when the length and breadth are equal. The same 
area rises respectively to 104, and 950 square metres, that is i % aiidg.S %, 
when the relation between the length of the sides varies as above. 

Consider then the disadvantage of the irregular form of a farm when 
in Austria strips of land 4 metres wide and 4 kilometres long are frequent 
enough! 


All these drawbacks, already so hurtful individually, become much 
more serious when occurring simultaneously, that is to say, when a parcel 
of land is at once geometrically ill formed, remote from the dwellinghouse, 
and forms an enclave in property surroundihg it, and when the estates 
are subdivided and scattered. 

It must not be imagined that these are isolated cases, that the 
traces of the feudal regime we have spoken of are met with only here and 
there. They are on the contrary more or less generally widespread over 
all the provinces of Austria, 

The most harmful of these unsatisfactory conditions is undoubtedly 
that of the scattered position of the parcels. The reader will find part¬ 
iculars on this subject in the table we give below, the details of Vhich were 
f urnished by an enquiiy conducted by the Agricultural Department in 1870# 
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Situation of Landed Property in Austria in 1870. 
leith respect to the Subdivision of Laud. 

I»erccntage of tlie (Cadastral) Communes 
ill the l^roviiices witii 




naud entirely 

nand partly 

I^and for the 



or in greater 

subdivided 

greater part 



part in one piece 


auMivided 

Lower Austria . . . 


• 23-9 % 

19.6 % 

56.5 % 

Upper Austria . . , 

..... 

. 12.0 

25.6 ” 

62.4 ” 

Province of vSalzburg . 


. 23.7 ■’ 

27.4 

48.9 *’ 

vStyria. 


• 30-3 ” 

11,4 ’* 

5S.3 ” 

Caiinthia . 


. . 15.2 ” 

46.0 ” 

38.8 ” 

Carniola. 


. 4-0 ” 

6.3 ” 

87.7 ” 

Littoral . 


. 0.6 ” 

9-9 ’’ 

90.1 ” 

Tyrol . 


. 12.5 ” 

4.8 ” 

82,7 " 

Vorarlberg. 


• 14-5 ” 

14.4 ” 

71.1 ” 

Bohemia. 


. 24.2 ” 

0.4 ” 

75-4 ■’ 

Moravia. 


. 22.1 ” 

2.1 ” 

75.8 ” 

Silesia. 


• 52.3 ” 

10.6 ” 

37-1 ” 

Biikowina . 


. 1.8 ” 

6.7 ” 

91-5 ” 

Dalmatia. 


. 0.0 ” 

0.0 ” 

100 ’’ 


Total . 

, . 20.4 

8.9 

70.7 


§ 3 . hegislutive Action with regard to the Division of Jitirnl I^tinded Property. 


The State could, not remain indifferent before such urivScientiiic and 
anti-economic conditions, affecting the most numerous chnss of the popula¬ 
tion : the farmers. Already in 1879, Minister of Agriculture, Falkenhayn, 
said very j'ustly that those who might be benefited by State action in this 
matter were almost the entire mass of farmers in the Empire. ^ 

It was for the law to seek means for the elimination, as far as was 
possible, of the above evils. It is precisely with this object that various 
laws have been passed, which may be divided into two classes : (a) laws 
tending to encourage a better system of rural property by means of 
free exchange of lands among the various proprietors on the basis of in¬ 
dividual contracts [Anmdumng des Gmndbmtzes); (6) laws tending to 
effect a better system of rural land, by means of general reorganization 
over a fairly extensive territory (generally a commune), made by special 
institutions to the exclusion of free contract between the various pro¬ 
prietors (restriping of rural land. — Zusammenlegung der Grundsiucke). I 
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* 

(a) Arrondierung des Grimdbcsiizes. •—The legislative provisions for 
Arroiidierting of lands by means of free exchange are the oldest. And 
this is also natural, as it harmonized with the principle of economic liberty, 
wlikh predominated about i860, to allow the systematizing of property 
to take place by means of voluntary agreement between the parties. The 
law had then only to remove the obstacles in the way of such arrangement. 

When at that date, liberty of transfer and of division of rural landed 
property (Freiteilbarkeit der Bauernguter) was instituted, it was the general 
opinion that rural landowners must profit by it, to exchange parcels, 
on the principle of the greatOvSt mutual advantage and the greatest return 
from the land. 

There were two obstacles, one economic, that is, the high taxes to be 
j)aicl on transfer ofl and; the other juridical, the opposition of the mort¬ 
gagees to any change affecting the land mortgaged. The law of March 
3rch 1868, removed these diffcillties. It exempts from payment of all 
taxes and stami) dues the contracts of exchange made with the object 
of restriping agricultural land. There is total exemption from - these 
fiscal burdens when the parcels exchanged are of equal value or when the 
value of one does not exceed half that of the other. Payment of taxes on the 
excess is required when the value of one of the parcels exceeds this pro¬ 
portion. 

The law of February 6th., 1869 regulates the division and exchange 
of land for the purpose of Arrondierung*' with reference to mortgages. 
As is natural, the consent of the parties interested is always necessary, 
unless a new mortgage is registered for the detached portion of the property 
mortgaged, and the burdens on the divideddand property assume the form 
of a vSiniultaneous mortgage. Paragraph 9 further provides: ''In case 
a mortgagee opposes the exchange ef the land, his opposition may be de¬ 
clared null by the competent authority, when the exchange is calculated 
to increase the yield of the exchanged lands and when the mortgage rights 
do not suffer.'' 

With regard to the " Arrondierung " of wooded lands, the law of June 
7th., 1883 provides that the exchange may be made even without the con¬ 
sent otf the co-proprietor, when a wooded property belongs to more than 
one proprietor or when a wooded property encloses another (Entklave). 
In such case the favourable opinion of the competent authority suffices, 
instead df the co-proprietor's consent. Yet such favourable opinion 
can only be given if the parties interested suffer no hurt, or! only to an 
insignificant degree, giving them the right to compensation. The deeds 
in eonnection with such exchanges are exempted from all taxes and from 
stamp duty. 




(b) Restriping of {Zusanimcnlegun^ dcr Gfiiniistilcke), ---Tlielaw 
ill favour of the systematising property took e. greal. step f:)rw'arc!, wliiiii 
it abandoned the principle of leaving the contracting parties ilie libert:y 
to arrange their farms after a more scientilic and economic wa.y. 

It was found that islolated and rare exchanges served little, if at all, 
to eliminate in an appreciable degree the evils resulting from, ilie existing 
conditions of landed property, evils we have described in the preceding 
pages. It was necessary to promote the collective action of a certain 
number of landholders, if possible of those of an entire comiiuinc, and to 
arrange that the Arrondienmgshould be effected, not individually, 
that is between two persons in an isolated case, but by means of a collective 
exchange carried out on a new basis. This is restri]'>ing (Zusanniien- 
legiing der Grundstlicke) : all the properties to be restriped are considered 
as a single mass, which is then divided among the landholders on the prin¬ 
ciple of the best yield of the various parts; eacli laiidliolder receives a 
new piece of land proportionate to the value of tliat he held heiom. In 
this way, the previous subdivision totally disa]>|)earvS and in no way affects 
the new distribution. 

A proprietor, for example, whose land, bcjfore the restriping, was di¬ 
vided into 10 parcels, after it, will possess a single piece of land or two 
pieces, according to circumstancevS, of the same value as that he held 
before. 

The fundamental principle of the law of June ytli., 1883 on restriping 
is to subordinate the individuars interest to that of the majority concerned, 
so as to obtain a more economical and more scientific division of the rural 
land. 

The law provides that, when the majority of tlie landholders of one 
commune who possess at least two thirds of tlie land in it, decide to proceed 
to the restriping of land, the others interested cannot oppose tlieni, and the 
'Operation desired by the majority must be carried out. It is more tliau 
j'ust that the desire of the majority should stiflice, as, given the iniluence 
0^ tradition on the peasants who with difficulty 'make ti],) their minds to 
renounce their inveterate habits, it would have been impOvSsible to reach 
any practical result, if unanimity among the prop'rietors had been made 
necessary in order to proceed with the restriping. 

When the m^ority has pronounced in favour, Alie State intervenes 
to carry out the operation of restriping. The scientific distribution of 
a comparatively large land area, so that the rights df ail may be safeguarded, 
is a task replete with such difficulties from the technical, economic, and 
juridical pSint of view as well as from the surveyor's, that good results 
could not be expected unless the State intervened, settling the plan of 
operations, and getting it carried out by competent and experienced officers. 
It is only when there is full guarantee of the most com|')lete impartiality 
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and absolute respect for tlie rights of all parties that the tninority can be 
obliged to accept a nieasnre which it is opposed. IvCt us add that in 
this qiiestiou the public interest is also concerned, as the restriping opera¬ 
tions iTiust not damage the interests of agriculture, forestry, etc. 

We I'lavc said that the will of the majority of the landowners is required 
for the carrying out of the restriping. Now, there is one case in which 
restripiiig may be effected even independently of the wishes of those coix- 
ceiiied : tl ^ls is when a provitieid law orders the restriping of a certain zone 
with a view to irrigation works or the drainage of a part of the territory 
of the province. 


§ Kow Meestriping id Curried out. 

We must now show in de;tail how the restriping is carried out. 

All rural properties witlrin the zone to be restriped, which is 
generally a cadastral commune, are subject to restripiiig. If the owner 
makes opposition, holdings cl special value, for which others cannot be 
substituted (for example, certain kinds cf gardejis, orchards, vineyards), 
are excluded from the restriping. Other holdings may be excluded, on 
account of their nature, wlxeii they would suffer serious damage in conse¬ 
quence of division or preseni; special difSculties by reason cf the mortgages 
by which they are burdened 

For the restripiiig to be carried out it must be asked for by the majority 
of the parties concerned, this manifestation ot their desires is termed 
Pfovokaiion : it consists in a demand presented by the landowners to the 
political authority or to the local commissary, a notary or a lawyer, in 
which they express the desire that the restriping be proceeded with. 

The demand is forwarded to the competent authority, represented 
by a special group of magistrates of three degrees. The authority of the 
first instance is the local conuiiissary in charge of agricultural operations," 
who is the immediate executive authority. The authority of the second 
instance is the Provincial Commission in charge of Agficultural Busi¬ 
ness," and the authority of the third instance, deciding in the last resort, is 
the '' Ministerial Commission in charge of Agricultural Business "(K'Jf. 
Ministend-Kommission fnr (ngrarische Operdionen). 

We must remark that these magistrates are competent to decide, 
independently of the judicial authority, all controversies raised in 
comection with the restiipiag work. 

When the authority has given its approval, the Bocal Commissary 
undertakes the preliminary work, consisting of the classification and valua¬ 
tion of farms, the establishment of the methods for the direction of tlie work 
and he presides over the preparation of the restriping scheme. The parties 
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concerned take part in tliese operations by means of a Committee they elect 
for the purpose which acts as an advisory body to the Local Coiumissary. 
During the proceedings the parties couceriied iiiay lodge appeals. 
The parties considered as concerned in the effects of tlie restripiiig 
are the owners and usufructuaries, to the exclusion of otliers (for example, 
persons in poasession of real rights, tenant farmers). 

After having been submitted to the majority of the |)arties concerned 
and approved by them, the scheme is forwarded to the provincial commission 
which may reject or amend it. In case of approbation, the operations 
enter upon a new phase, that of execution (assignment of new holdings, 
settlement of the rights of servitudes, mortgages, correction of the land 
register in conformity with the new conditions). 

The operation of restriping, involving the solution of manifold eco« 
nomic, technical and juridical problems, is very complicated and costly. 
The expense varies with the area to be restriped and is borne in part 
by the parties concerned and in part by the State; the deeds of all 
kinds, documents, etc., are exempt from taxation and stamp duties. 

The expense of restriping per hectare is calculated as under: 


For an area of 

200 hect. 

26 cr. per H. 

( 6 crowns of which, borne by 


400 „ 

23 

( the parties concerned. 


700 „ 

20 

( 4 crowns of which borne by 

ft 

1,000 „ 

16 

\ the parties concerned. 

ff 

>> 

j j 

1,500 „ 

2,000 ,, 

3>ooo „ 

13 

II 

10 ,, 

( 3 crowns of which borne by 
1 the parties concerned. 


Wherever restriping has been carried out it has realised the results 
expected from it, increased the yield of the land, reduced the cost of 
production, etc. 
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FRANCE. 

I. — CURRENT QUESTIONS. 


New Valuation of Landed Property. 


Official Sources : 

Reports on the Appraisers of Unbuilt on Uand for the Year 1910, Paris, 1911. 

Report on the Second Decennial Examination of the Valuations for the lyand I'ax on Built 
on Uand. 

I<a petite propriete rurale en Id-ancc {Peasant Property in France) (Publication.s of the Agri¬ 
cultural Information Ofllce). Paris, 1909. 

Other Publications: 

Martin (Germain) and Martenot (Paul). Ua Cote d’Or, etude tPi^cononiic rurale {Cote irOr, 
Study in Rural Economics). 


§ I, The Present Situation of Built on IfUnd in France, 

By law of 8th. August, 1890, the valuations fox the laud tax on built 
on land have to be revised every ten years. The first decennial revision 
took place in 1900. The second decennial revision for fixing the rental 
values for purposes of taxation for the ten years from ist, Jan¬ 
uary, 1911, was made in 1909 and igio. This was followed, in the 
exceptional case, by the revision of the cadastre for built on land which, 
in consequence of successive registrations, had become so confused as to 
be useless. We shall give the results of these two important operations 
together. 

Number of Built on Landed Properties. — There are noW in Trance 
9,613,642 built on properties of every kind, 9,475,786 with houses, and 
137,676 with factories. 
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Ill 15 clepartinents there are more than 150,000 built 011 properties. 
The largest number is not to be found in the departiiient of vSeioe, but in 
that of Nord. The Departments may be classified as follows : 


Nord .. 4^7305 

Pas de Calais.2.1.6,619 

Gironde .239,262 

Seine . . . . ..227,328 

Seine-Inferieure.194,404 

Seine-et-Oise.184,231 

Loire Inferienre .... 169,3x2 

Charente Inferienre . . , 168,052 

Somme .166,029 

C6tes-dU"lSrord ..... 161,512 

Ille-et-Vilaine .i59»o65 

Puy-de-Dome ..... 157.198 

Aisne .156,147 

Maine~et-.Loire .... 154,985 

Manche . , .... 150,699 


built on |>ropetties 

ti n .1 > 

,, ,, I, 

f> jji »> 

, t) »» 

,, 3 } }* 

ff J) 33 

,, ,, ,, 

>} 33 

33 33 33 

33 33 33 

33 33 33 

33 33 33 

33 33 33 

33 33 33 


The other departments all have less than 150,000 built on properties 
and more than 50,000, except four ; Basses-Alpes, (44,133), Lozi*re (35,902) 
Hantes-Alpes (31,666), territory of Belfort (13,097). 

Rental Value of Built on Properties, — The 9,613,462 properties, the 
existence of which in Ihance was ascertained at the last decennial revi¬ 
sion, have a rental value of 3,672,142,128 francs, also of counse dis¬ 
tributed very unequally among the departments. 

The Department of Seine comes first. The built on properties there 
have a rental value of 1,206,851,213 francs, or the third piirt of the total 
rental value of the built on properties of France. 

Then come Nord (194,645,351 frs.). Seine-et-Oise (124,854,014 fra), 
Rhdne (122,331,920 frs.). Bouches-dtt-Rhone (101,155,647 frs.), Seine- 
Inferieure (95,302,764 frs). 

These six departments, the high value of land in which is due to Paris 
or other large towns being situated in them or in tlieir immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood, alone represent more than half the rental value of the entire 
built on land of Phance. 

' Market Price of Built on Land. — We have not the same guarantee 
for the accuracy of our information on the market price of built on pro¬ 
perty as on the rental value. In fact, it was not possible to estimate the 
market price of each holding directly., The relation between the market 
price and rental value of houses and factories in each commune has been 
approximately determined from a consideration of various types, of land 
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property, i]y applying the above relation to the total rental value of 
every kind an estimate has been formed of the total market price, 

Tlie total market price for all France has been calculated at 
64,798,641,000 francs. 

It exceeds 18 milliards in Seine, 3 milliards in Nord, 2 milliards in 
Seiiie-et-Oise and in Rhone, i milliard in each of the four departments of 
Boiiches*dU“Rh6ne, Gironde, Seine-Inferieure and Pas-de-Calais. 

In 23 departments it is between 500,000,000 and 1,000,000,000 and 
ill 53 others it varies between 100,000,000 and 500,000,000 and only falls 
below 100,000,000 in Bases-Alpes, Hautes-Alpes, and Loz^re. 

§ 2 . Inercase lu Built on Property ixi the last Ten Years* 

A comparison of the results given by the last revision with those 
obtained in 1900 shows us that between the two operations built on pro¬ 
perties increased: 

in number, by 310,854 or 3.34 % ; 

in rental value, by 7,680,698,000 francs or 13.45 %. 

These figures testify to the increase in built on property in the last ten 
years. The increase in the number of properties must be generally attrib¬ 
uted to the era of prosperity through which most of the industrial centres 
have just passed, to the foundation of numerous factories, the opening of 
railways improving the economic situation of certain regions, and the pro¬ 
gress of seaside and inland watering places. The same causes have in¬ 
fluenced rental value and market price, but we must add to these the al¬ 
most universal rise in rents. 

If in fact we compare the rental value established at the last revision 
with that the same properties would have had if the revision had not 
taken place and it had remained on the basis adopted in 1900, we shall 
find an average general increase of value of 3.13 % in the rate of rents 
iu ten years. But this 3.13 % does not at all agree with present facts. 

" It indeed corresponds to the increase ascertained at the date of revision, 
that is in 1910. Now it is principally since then that rates have risen, as 
the great majority of proprietors waited till the work of revision was com¬ 
pleted in order to alter the conditions on which they let out their lands, 
so as to escape, for the ten years dating from ist. January, 1911, the in¬ 
creased tax corresponding with their increased rents. 

Consequently, the average real increase in the rate of rents is now 
much more than 3.13 %. But it is not possible to give precise figures for 
this new increase, ,3 

If we confine otitselves to the results obtained at the last revision, we 
find that at the moment it was being carried out, rents were rising in 75 
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departments. The maximum increase (14.2.1 %) was reached in tlie Alpes 
Maritiines, owing to the progress and prosperity of the sea.side resorts. 
Next come two departments that have benefited by exeeirtiouul industrial 
progress : Menrthe-et-Mo.selle (8.98 %) and Savoie ((>..p: Rents were 

falling in 12 departments; the decrease was 1.51 '*{, in hot, 2.17 "j, in Py- 
renees-Orientales, 2.37 % in Haute Garonne 2.()4 % in Giroiule, 3.06 % 
in Herault, 4.74 % in Aude. But this was due to exceptional circumstances, 
such as the viticultural crisis. 


§ 3 . Organization of the with a view to the Vattmiion 

of Viibnilt on hntuL 


The situation of mibuilt on land is much less stitisfactory, as appears 
from the first report on the appraisers of land revenue. The valuation 
ordered by the financial law of 31st. December, iqoy is to form the basis 
of the reform of the rural land tax, fixed up to the present in conformity 
with the old cadastral valuation of nearly a century ago and therefore 
presenting the gravest inequalities. The valuation, carried out in con-* 
cert by the Controller as representative of the Government and the grou{)S 
representing the taxpayers in each commune, had been coin|>leted on 
the 31st. December, 1910, in 16,719 out of the 36,228 communes, that 
is to say, in 46 %. It applied to a total area of 20,700,000 hectares or 41 % 
of the taxable area, 4,781,000 tax officer's orders out of 13,439,000 (or 
36 %) and 56 34 millions of parcels of land on the cadastral register out 
of about 150 millions. A little later, ist. May, 1911, the number of com¬ 
munes in which the work was completed was 21,654, with 28 million hect¬ 
ares and 80 million parcels of land. Therefore, by the middic of last 
spring the valuation of more than half the laud had been completed. 

It is well to observe that the work only really commenced in 1:909, 
1908 having been devoted to the study of the methods to l;)e followed in 
the preparation of instructions and in trials made only in two commuties 
of each department. Now, in 1909, the land of 6,754 communes covering 
7,310,000 hectares was valued ; in 1910 that of 9,965 communes covering 
13,390,000 hectares ; the rapidity of the work thus increased, and has con¬ 
tinued to increase hiTpii, to judge by the results of the first four months, 
which are, it is true, mOvSt favourable for this work. If the same average 
is maintained in the future, the valuation, properly so-called, for the whole 
of France will be finished towards the end of 1912 or the beginning of 1913, 
that is to say in a year at most. 

It is tru^ that after the work of valuation, properly so called, there 
still remains a supplementary task to be performed. The itispectors, 
and then the director of direct taxes in each department, examine 
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the valuation tariff fixed by the classifiers assisted by the con¬ 
trollers, and may modify it if they do not consider it in conformity 
with the facts. It wuvS natural that the law sliould seek to prevent the 
abuses that might arise from a systematic tendency on the part of the 
classifiers to reduce the rental value of properties. Besides, the taxing 
officers have only used their right to modify valuations with extreme prud¬ 
ence. In 92 % of the communes they have examined up to the present 
they have adopted the classifiers’ tariff without any alteration, in 8 % only 
have they modified it. 

Their examination of the communal papers is rapid, but once they 
have sanctioned the tariff, more protracted operations commence in the 
tax offices. The calculation of the rental value of each farm must be 
proceeded with in accordance with the tariff and the class to which its 
various portions are assigned. The parties concerned must next be ad¬ 
vised of these by letter. They are given a term within which to ask for 
tlie papers giving the particulars of the valuation of their land in lots; 
then, after receipt of these papers, another term of two months in which 
to make their objections. All that takes a certain time. Consequently, 
on the 31st. December, 1910, there were only 5,153 communes in which 
the objections of the owners could be examined and the tables showing the 
final results of the valuation drawn up. Tints, it is to be foreseen that the 
ultimate completion of the operation will only be realised a good many 
months after the valuation strictly so called. This will certainly only 
be in 1914. 

The new valuation, which had only cost 8,107,000 francs up to 
the end of 1910 and will altogether only cost between 15 and 20 mil¬ 
lions, will thus be completed in about six years from date of the passing of 
the law of 31st. December, 1907. 

§ 4 . Prm&nt State of the Work of Valuation, 

The work of valuation strictly so called, as we have seen, had been 
completed by the 31st. December, 1910 in 16,719 communes; in 15,490 
of these the valuation tariff had been sanctioned by the director of direct 
taxes and in 13,606 the calculation of the rental value of all the landed 
properties had been proceeded with. Doubtless this calculation is subject 
to certain rectifications consequent on objections raised by the taxpayers 
and, as we have shown, it has only been possible to examine these objec¬ 
tions in 5,153 communes. But experience proves that such objections 
are rather few in number; in the 5,153 communes in which tffieir examin¬ 
ation has been proceeded with they only affect a little less than 3 % of 
the number of holdings representmg, iiideed, 9 % of the total area and 
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10 % of the total rental value. But only somewhat less tlia.!i a fourth 
of the objections have been allowed and the total of tlie rental value in 
the communes under consideration has only l>een reduced by 2 We 
may therefore practically consider the new valuation completed not only 
in the 3>i53 communes where the objections have been coiisiderech but in 
the 13,606 communes where the calculation of the rental value has been 
made for all holdings. 

The are a of the holdings thus valued is 16,070,000 hectares and the 
rental value assigned to them is 624,377,000 francs or 39 francs per hectare. 
The valuation of 1879-1884 gave a net revenue of 783,638,000 francs for 
these communes ; but the net revenue of the State forests was not included, 
the enquiry at that date not being extended to this class of landed pro¬ 
perty. In order to compare the two estimates, we must therefore reduce 
that of to-day by the 7,837,000 francs it assigns to State forests. Tims we 


arrive at the following figures : 

Rental Value in 1879-1884.Tr. 783,638,000 

1909-1910. » 616,540,000 


Decrease . . . hr. 167,098,000 


Or 21.3 %. ^ 

Thus, in thirty years the value of the holdiiigvS would have decreased 
more than one fiftieth. It is well to note that if the vahiatioii of ,1879-1884 
nearly corresponds to the highest point reached, yet, the present valuation 
must be slightly above the minimum. The present average rental value 
is^ 39 frs. the hectare. The communes under consideration being dis¬ 
tributed among all the departments, and covering more than x() million 
hectares, or nearly a third of the taxable area of hhance, it may be taken that 
these averages apply very nearly to the whole country. It will, liowevcr, 
be useful to examine the variations in land value in tlie various regions of 
the country and the consequences that will result from the new valuation 
from the point of view of taxation, when the latter is based upon it. 


§ 5. l^xfiminatxon 0/ the Regiotw imtler 

First of all, the fall in value of land is almost general Only ten de-^ 
partments have escaped : amongst these Seine figures first, with an increase,, 
of 3 % : there is nothing surprising about this when it is considered that; 
almost all the land that can still be counted as rural in this department is. 
today subjected to the most intensive cultivation, generally for market, 
gardening or pleasure grounds, and that in this way it is not exposed to 
the general causes of depreciation of Agricultural laud. Tlie most fortuii- 
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ate clepartnient is, however, that of Bouches-da-Rliotie where the rental 
value Ikis increased 25 %, owing ahove all to the extension of the cultiva¬ 
tion of e^irly vegetables and fruit, facilitated by the improvement of trans¬ 
port and new irrigation works. In Creuse, the increase is 15 % ; the cause 
of this is the increase of livestock improvement; which has occasioned 
the extension of artificial meadows ; and the clearing of large areas of moor 
and heath. In lyandes we again find an increase of 10 % due to seed plots 
and plantations of pine forests of more or less extent which are being 
substituted for valueless wastes. 

The six other departments in which rental valite has increased form a 
block in the Wefst of Prance consisting of four Breton departments : Finis- 
t^re, Morbihan, Ille-et-Vilaine, Poire-Inferieitre and two other adjacent 
departments, Vendee and Deux-Sevres, and the increase varies here from 
4 to 13 %. In all this region the rise in value is due to the utilisation of 
considerable areas of moor and marsh, formerly sterile The depart¬ 
ments in which there has been a fall in value may be classed according to 
the degree of the fall of the rental value. 

This is betweeti 3 and 10 % in fourteen departments: Nord, vSeine-et- 
Oise, Seine-et~Marne, C6tes-du-Nord, Sartlie, Loir-et-Cher, Indre, Haute- 
Vienne, Allier, Poire, Cantal, Poz^re, Gard, Basses-Pyrenees. 

It is between ii and 20 % in sixteen departments: Pas-de-Calais, 
Calvados, Maiiche, Orne, Mayeiine, Marne-et-Poire, Vienne, Eure-et-Poir, 
Poiret, Cher, Nievre, Saone-et-Poire, Haute-Poire, Doubs, Plaute-Savoie, 
and Drome. 

Taking all tliese departments mentioned so far we have altogether 
forty in which an increase in land value or a decrease of less than the aver¬ 
age is observable. Of these forty departments, thirty three form a con¬ 
tinuous mass comprising the etivirons of Paris, Power Normandy, Bretagne, 
Poitou, the wliole basin of the I^oire, (except Puy-de-D6me), and extending 
an arpi towards the South East from the central mountain mass to the 
Mediterranean, by way of Cantal, lyoz^re, Gard and Bouches-du-Rh6ne. 
Outside tliis mass a depreciation under the average is only found in 
seven departments.: the two great departments of industrial progress and 
very intensive cultivation, Nord and Pas-de-Calais : two departments of 
the South West, Pandes and Basses-Pytenees; lastly one of the East: 
Doubs, and two of the South East: Haute-Savoie and Dr6me, 

If the value of the land is thus relatively maintained in the Centre, the 
West and North West, and a few scattered departments, it has fallen 
immensely in nearly all the South, in the East, North East, and a large part 
of the North. $ 

The fall is between 2X and 30 % in twenty one departments ; Somme, 
Seine-Inferieure, Oise, Aisne, Haute-Marne, Vosges, Belfort, Jura, Cdte- 
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(VOt, Ain, Rlidiie, Ardeclie, Isere, Savoie, Vanchtse, Var, Alpcs»M;i.ritiiiies. 
Iiidre-et-Roire, Gironde, Coxreze and Aveyron. 

It is between 30 and 40 ^4 sixteen deiKirtinciits : Ardennes, iVleur- 
tlie-et-Moselle, Meuse, M.atne, Aube, Yonne, Baute^vSaone, liaiitcS“Al|.)es, 
Puy-de-Doiiie, Charente, Dordogne, Dot, Dot-et-Caronne, Tarn, Ariege, 
and Haiites-Pyrenees. 

Finally, it exceeds 40 % in eight departments, reaching 41 % and 
52 % in two very mountainous and very poor departments, Basses*Alpes, 
and Corsica; in three departments of the valley oi the Garonne, fertile, 
but specially suffering from a decrease of population, the fall is in the case 
of Haute Garonne and Gers 46 %, in that of Tani“et“(hirorme 47 %. (i). 
Bast of all, in the three Mediterranean departments we have still to mention 
it was 45 % in Herault, 56 % in Pyrenees Orientales, and 73 % in Aude. 
The chief cause of the depreciation of the land iti these three de|)artments 
is the viticnltural crisis wdiich has been specially serious liere. 

If we now consider no longer the fliictuations in price of rural landed 
property in the kvSt thirty years, but the prCvSeiit rental value and its var¬ 
iations in the different regions we find very considerable differences. 

The rental value per hectare varies between : 
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41 ” 

>7 

50 ” 

77 

13 

51 ” 

7 7 

60 ” 

77 

11 

61 ” 

77 

70 ” 

77 

5 

71 ” 

77 

80 ” 

7 7 

I 

81 " 

7 7 

90 ” 

77 

3 

91 ’’ 

7 7 

IOC) 

77 

I > » 


It rises to 136 francs in Nord and 272 in Seine. 

It would be too long to deal with all the departments liere. We 
shall only indicate those at the two extremes of the scale. The depart¬ 
ments with very low rental value, from 7 to 20 francs, are: Basses- 


(i) The Populaticn of these departments, according to the caisus retnrns, was: 

In ipoO In 1911 Decrease 


Hanle-Garotine ....... 442.065 432.126 9,039 

.231.08s 221.994 9.09^1 

Tarn-et-Garomie.TS8.553 '1B2.537 , 6.0r6 
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Alpes (7 Ir.), Corsica (9 fr.), Haiites-Alpes (9 fr.), I^ozere (14), Alpes- 
Muritinics (15), Corrfee (18), Arifege (19), Dordogne (20). On the other 
liarid, the departments witli high rental value, above 60 francs, are : Seine 
(272), Nord (136), Pas-de-Calais (94), Mauche (89), Calvados (88), Seine-et- 
C)i.se^ (86), Seine-Inferieure (79), Seine-et-Marne (70), Rhone (70), Ille-et- 
Vilaine (70), Vendee (66) and Somme (61). 

It will not be unprofitable to consider, no longer merely the fluctua¬ 
tions of rental value according to regions, but also according to the kind 
of cultivation. For the classification of holdings the kinds of cultivation 
have been grouped for administrative purposes under twelve heads. The 
average rental value for each of these in all the 13,000 communes under 
consideration was as under : 


Kind of cultivation or holding 


Average Kental 
Value per hectare 
Frs. 


Arable land .. 45 

Permanent grass, meadows, and pastures . 66 

OrchardvS and fruit tree cultivation . . . „ . . , 67 

Vineyards. ... 75 

P'orests, alder plats, osier holts, etc .. 18 

Moors, sheep walks, heath, marsh, etc. 5 

Gardens (not pleasure gardens), market gardens, etc. 133 

I^akes, ponds, pools, horse-ponds, etc. ..... . . 31 

Pleasure grounds, parks, gardens, sheets of water, etc. 200 

Quarries, slate quarries, sand pits, peat moss bogs, ere. 31, 

Dockyards, depositing sites, etc. 490 

Railways. ...... . , 78 


The last five classes include only very restricted areas, altogether a 
little more than :ioo,ooo hectares out of the 16 million considered. The 
first seven really represent various kinds of cultivation. It would be in¬ 
teresting to examine the variations, according to departments, no longer 
of the general average rental value but the rental value of each of the kinds 
of cultivation. Plowever, for sufficiently certain results we must wait till 
the work is further advanced. At present only a part of the communes 
in each department, — about a third — has been valued. Consequently, 
the various portions of the territory of each department are unequally 
. represented among the communes for which the valuation has been com¬ 
pleted and certain kinds of cultivation are perhaps only very insufficiently 
represented. We can only refer to the private enquiry in connection with 
C6te-d'Or, the results of which were submitted by MM. Germain Martin 
and Paul Maitenot in 1908 to the Academy of Moral and Political Science 
and published by them in the Library of the Musee Social 
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§ 6. Variations in the Price of r,atul in €V^te~(POi% 
as revealed by a Private Paquiry^ 


Very justly, tlie authors of the report on this Kn(|iiiry, first ol: all ol)- 
serve that rent is not the only factor in the variation of the |)rice of land. 
Rent is affected by variations in price of agricultural produce^ due, as we 
know, to manifold causes (i). The value of the property may also be 
affected by alterations in the taxes. The land tax strictly so called lias 
not varied, but, besides the tax, there are the additional departmental and 
communal centimes ; taxes in substitution of payments in kind ; increased 
charges on alienation or donation, whether in case of death or arrangement 
between living persons. 

The following table shows the total variations in revenue and taxation 
for the agricultural property of the Dijon hospital. This establishment 
escapes payment of succession duties, as its property is land held in niort“ 
main. But we may say the tax on mortmain together with the increase 
to which it has been subjected equals the transfer dues and the increase 
of the same. Increased fiscal charges, and decreased revenue is what we 
find. The revenue from rural landed property has fallen from 160,500 francs 
to 110,565 francs, and that of forests from 24,800 francs to 19,07.1, francs^ 
while the taxes have risen from 20,186 to 37,060 francs. 

Land Revenue of Dijon Hospital from 1870 to 1909: 



Revenue 

Revenue 



Years 

from Rural 

from 

Taxes 

Observations 


T^nd 

Forests 




francs 

franca 

francs 


3:870. 

160,511.26 

24,867 

20J 86 


1877. 

1882. 

168,300 » 

177.383» 

16,900 

16,180 

3X.619 

( 

33-530 ( 

Tbe Increased taxation h due 
> to tbe imposition of tlw 
\ mortmain tax. 

1887 

168,147 » 

20,560 

34.647 


1897. 

132*094 }) 

17,868 

34.700 

i 

! 

1905. 

119.565» 

19.074 

37.060 

Increase due to taxation in 
'Substitution of payment in 
Mud. 


t 


(i) See of Economic and Social IntcUgeme, October 31st, 1911 Migh 

Food Cost in France pp. 199 et seqq. 
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What: is the result from such factors ? To give an exact reply we must 
study the variations in value of the several classes of cultivated lands. 

1. Wooded Land 


1801-1810 

1811-1820 

1821-1830 

1831-1835 

1850 

1879 

1882 

1892 

1907 


Average Price 

l>er Hectare Francs 

.560 

... ......... 615 

. ... 650 

. 753 

. . ..596 

..702 

. . 634 

..632 

. ....... 500 


The price is per hectare of forest trees and underwood, the most com- 
iiion type in Cote-d'Or. vSnch conditions, according to the valuation, 
brought in 1850, 21.30 frs. per hectare, or 3 ^ % on the capital without 
deduction of expenses. To-day underwood gives at most a revenue of 2 % ; 
on the contrary well tended forest trees give an annual return of about 4 %. 

and. Arable Land. — From the Enquiries and other information we 
obtain the following average prices per hectare : 



frs. 


fra. 

In 1852 . . 

. 1,126 

In 1879 , 

. . 1,326 

1,870 1st. class . * 

. 2,776 

1882 . 

. . 1,070 

“ 2nd. class . . 

. 1,887 

1892 . 

. . 1,010 

— 3rd. class . , 

■ 999 

1907 

. . 1,100 


But we must not .forget that these averages are extremely relative. 
Certain chalk lands, too dry and too poor, and remote from villages, are 
only worth between xoo and 150 francs. The price per hectare varies 
not only from commune to commune, but even in one and tlie same dis¬ 
trict, from holding to holding. Thus the decrease in value is more 
marked than is shown by the above averages in the commune of Pellerey 
(Canton Saiiit-Seine-f Abbaye): 


In 1867 In 1907 

frs. frs. 

per hectare per hectare 

Good quality : Vaoth- of the cultivable area 3,000 ' 1,800 

Fair ” : V3 rd. ” ” " ” 1,500 900 

Poor ” : the rest ” ” ’’ ” 150 80 to 90 


15 
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At Saiiit-Gerinam-les-Senailly, in the canton of MoiitbarcL tlie fluc¬ 
tuations in price have been quite different. The value lias varied little 
in 50 years, the agricultural crisis has had no effect upon the price of land. 

In, the arrondissement of Chatillon, one of those that liad least bene¬ 
fited by the agricultural progress at the conimencement of tlie twentieth 
century, the decrease is very marked. A journal (28.1:4 ares) of first class 
land bought 50 years ago at r,ioo francs is now worth 400, liaviiig decreased 
about 65 % in value. 

At Perrigny-sur-rOgnon, on the banks of the Saone, land has depre¬ 
ciated by ids of its value. 

Price of typical holdings : 


17.65 ares 

: in 

1856 

: 600 frs. - 

— in 

1908 

: 2X0 frs. 

9-75 

: ill 

i860 

:330 ” - 

— in 

1908 

ICO 

8.00 ” 

: in 

1872 

:350 ’’ - 

— in 

1908 

100 

25.40 ” 

: in 

1879 

: 720 ” - 

— in 

1908 

350 " 

26.95 " 

: in 

1885 

: 6ao ” - 

-- in 

1908 

350 '' 


In accordance with these observations, we may say that in C6te d*Or, 
arable land now estimated at 1,000 francs is rented at about 45 francs: 
after deduction of expenses it brings in approximately 3.75 %. Between 
1855 and 1875 the same land yielded its owner on an average trom 4 to 


4y4% 

3rd. Permanent Grass, — Permanent grass has undergone the follow¬ 
ing variations in price: 

In 1850 ... . 2,506 ft. the hectare 

1879 .. . . . . 2,839 

1882 .. . . 2,170 '' 

1892 ..1,998 

1907 ...2,600 '' 


Enquiries made in 1850 showed an average revciuie of 3 1,\,>-day 

the meadows bring in more: ab<ait 4 or .c:|. %. Tliis increase is due to 

the very marked rise in the price of meat, (i) 

(x) Fox the same reason other private enciuirks show thfit the increMcd value of 
grass land is general. In Berry, between 1890 and to day the meadows Imve tmiititained 
their value (B^naro : Ouvriers Agricoles de Flndre, (AgncuUutal Labour&rs of Indre) 8vo, 
1907, pp. ii). In lyower Normandy, grass land sells at from i,aoo to x,5oo frs more 
than land of e>ctter quality (Db FBacE: la Basse Normandie, Paris, 1907, pp. 3«7). In, 
the valley of Veyre near Issoire (.Puy-de-Pdme) orchard meadows sell at 40,000 frano} 
the hectare {Monthly Bulletin of the HoHimUuful md I'^iHcuHural Society of Puy^de-lMMe,,- 
September,' 1908, pp. i'3o). 
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4tli. — Finally, the fall in valne is more evident in the case 

of laiid cultivated with vines than in any other class. 

In 1852 a hectare of vineyard was estimated, on an average, at 3,631 frs. 


1879.4.414 ” 

1882 .2,550 '' 

1892.2,032 '' 

1907. 1,800 '' 


We must look beyond these averages for the fluctuations in price of 
the various kinds of vineyards. 

The depreciation of the land producing the most ordinary wines is 
very marked. In Chatillonais where ground suitable for vines is rare, an 
are was worth from 40 to 50 francs before the coming of the phylloxera. 
To-day it sells at from 5 to 10 francs. At Saint-Germain-les-Senailly, an 
ouvfie (5.25 ares), sold for 100 francs 50 years ago, is now worth 20 francs. 
At Corgoloin, a vineyard bought at 400 francs the ouvree in i860 was sold 
for 140 in 1908. 

The vineyards for special wines also have fallen in value. The Bonne- 
mare vineyards, sold at 1,200 francs the ouvree in 1875, were worth 800 
francs in 1908. This is owing to there being no market. 

The price of the best veneyards, on the contrary is well maintained and 
above the figures we have given. The Romanee-Tache is now worth from 
40 to 45,000 francs the hectare. In 1906 the Richebourg vineyards found 
purchasers at 50,000 francs the hectare and the Romanee-Saint-Vivani 
at 55 or 60,000 francs ; the Makonsorts at 34,500 francs, the Musigny be¬ 
tween 40 and 42,000 francs. 

The Enquiry of MM. Germain Martin and Paul Martinet provide us 
with a final reflection : whatever category it belongs to, land capable of 
subdivision permitting small and average farmers to round off their lots, 
is sold at higher prices than land held by a single person and indivisible. 
In the canton of Saint-Seine-rAbbaye, land of the same character is sold 
for 1,300 francs if capable of subdivision and in other cases for 400 francs. 
Dealers in land unanimously declare that, as much as they seek areas easily 
subdivisible, they as much refuse to buy large properties that have to re¬ 
main intact. 
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§ 7- The Situation of two other Bepartmonis us it apiu^ars 
from iiu eurried out by the Ax^ritmltural I'oformaiiou iHftee, 


llie reports of the eiujiiiries uiii,lti1.a,keii in ir|o8-i:()ni:| 

b> the Information Office of the Agriculitiral I give 

^01 some departments details similar to tliost* we iiavt* ccmsidered 

Ill the case of C6te<r0r. 

ilins, ill the department of Ardennes, the depreciaUV)ii hits Irh'I'i aliove 
a noticeable the case of lands planted with vines, which it, seems will 
soon completely disappear from the region. Bui it lias cxteiid<‘<l also, 
. degree, to land cnltivated in other ways. In lweiit;y years, 

111 Rocroi, has been a uniform fall in price of -jo ; in tia^ ixailral 

4^-^% land),38';'o (permanent, grass), ho*};^ (vine- 

yai(^s),^j5^<rgardens) ; in 01iam|)agne, a simila,!* fall of 25 
1*^ ‘)o* 'bills phenomenon of such a,ccei!lnatet! dt^firccia- 

y! 1-^^* exaggerated desertion of tlie coimi.ry district,s, due to 

a arge extent to Ardeuues being a strictly industrial depariintmt. 

mr Istu’c^ again, it has been possible to draw up tin* following table 
per canton. 
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g1 



Arable X^and 

p-ermanent 

Grass 

Vineyards 

Market Gardens 

Pasture and l 
Grazing I,aud 

Cantona 

] 

Pwicnt 

VaUic 

Value 
ao 3 
years 
ago 

Present 

Value 

Value 

30 

years 

ago 

Present 

Value 

Value 

30 ; 

years 

ago 

Present 

Value 

Value 

so 

years 

ago 

Present 

Value 

Value 

20 

years 

ago 


francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 



Arrondissement of GrenohU . 





Allevard. . . . 

2,600 

3,000 

goo 

1,100 

3.500 

7,6cx) 

8,000 

7,000 

200 

300 

Bourg d’Oisans 

2,300 

3.50« 

1,700 

2,500 

— 

— 

4.300 

7.500 

360 

45*. 

Cleiles . . . • 

940 

1,200 

1,500 

1,800 

1,600 

2,540 

— 

— 

200 

370 

Corps. 

1,700 

2,400 

2,000 

2,480 

3,000 

4,000 

3,000 

4,000 

300 

450 

Dom^ie.... 

2,000 

2 ,goo 

1,750 

2.570 

3.500 

4.500 

3.300 

4.500 

6ck> 

800 

Goncelin . . . 

2,500 

2,800 

1,200 

1,600 

3.500 

5,200 

2,000 

5,000 

1,200 

1,400 

Grenoble (N., 
E., S.). . . . 

3,010 

4,060 

2,500 

3,000 

4.770 

7.250 

4,270 

5,190 

500 

650 

Mens. 

1,100 

1.550 

2,300 

, 2,750 

3,000 

3,800 

— 

— 

200 

250 

Monastier de 
Clermont . . j 

750 

1,100 

1,800 

2,200 

1,700 

2,000 

— 

— 

100 

125 

I^a Mure . . . 

2,400 

2,750 

3.300 

4,000 

4,500 

6,000 

7,cx)o 

8,oooj 

450 

550 

Sant I^urent 
du Pont. . . 

2,050 

2,300 

2,200 

2,450 



2,400 

2,000 

500 

600 

Sassenage . . . 

3,000 

3,600 

3.300 

3.500 

3,400 

5.000 

5,000 

5,000 

400 

6cx) 

I^e Touvet. . . 


2,100 

1.450 

2,800 

2,050 

4,270 

— 

— 

350 

500 

Valbonnais • . 

2,900 

4,300 

2,700 

3.900 

4.500 

10,000 

5,000 

7,000 

550 

600 

Vif. 

2,600 

3.800 

2,700 

3.800 

2,300 

4,000 

3,500 

5,000 

600 

1,000 

Villard de Lans 

2,300 

' 2,200 

2.750 

2.550 

— 


•— 


500 

900 

Vmlle. 

2,900 

' 3.500 

2,850 

3,600 

5,200 

6,000 

6,000 

8,000 

800 

1,200 

Voiron . 

2,100 

1 2,800 

2,800 

3,600 

2,200 

6,000 

5,000 

5.50C5 

500 

600 


Affondissement of Saint - Marcellin . 




Pont eii Royans 

1,50c 

> LsSc 

» 2,45c 

> 2,62c 

> 2,3Ck: 

• 1.850 

► 6,000 

' 5»<>6c 

► 2 CX 3 

» 200 

Rives . . . . . 

1.35c 

> 3,<.3C 

> 2,86c 

> 5.26c 

) 2,22c 

> 4.85c 

> 5,00c 

> 6,cx>c 

i 40c 

> 750 

Roybon . . . . 

2, IOC 

) 3,20c 

) 1,85c 

> 2,30c 

) 1,95c 

> 2 , 0 OC 

) 1,50c 

> 

) 40c 

> 360 

S. EJtienne' de 
Geoire . . . 


) 1,75c 

) 2,55c 

> 2,90< 

> 2,30c 

) 2,60c 

) 2,50c 

> 2,30c 

) 30c 

) 500 

S. MarcelHn . . 

1,58c 

) 3,05c 

> 2,58c 

> 3.32< 

> 2,26( 

> 

. 3.8« 

> 2*8CK 

) 45c 

) 450 
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Amble I^and 

Permanent 

Grass 

Vineyards 

Market GaidciK 

rasturc and | 
Grasdug j 

Cantons 

Present 

Value 

Value 

20 

years 

ngo 

present 

Value 

Value 

20 

years 

ago 

I>rcsent 

Value 

Value 

20 

years 

ago 

present 

Value 

Value 

20 

years 

Pn.jHcnt 

Value 

Value 

so 

years 

{lgC> 


francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

francs 

fraucfi 

CratiCR 1 


Arrondissement of Saint - Marcellin . 




Tullius .... 

2,170 

2,700 

2,050 

2,150 

2,100 

2,600 

2,005 

2,300 

500 

550 

Vinay ..... 

2,280 

2.550 

3,100 

3,100 

2,130 

2,300 

3,800 

3.800 

450 

450 


Afrondissement of La Tour - dte - Pin . 



1 

Bourgoin . . . 

1,600 

2,100 

2,600 

3,100 

2,550 

3, OCX) 

3,000 

— 

500 

650 

Cr^mieux . . . 

1,600 

2,500 

2,050 

3,050 

2,580 

3,400 

4,000 

4.500 

350 

400 

Graud-Lemps . 

1,360 

1,780 

3,000 

4,000 

2,300 

2,700 

3,600 

3.706 

400 

475 

Morestel . . . 

1,590 

1,920 

2,550 

3,200 

2,520 

2,900 

3,000 

3,509 

300 

350 

Pont de Beau- 
voisin.... 

2,300 

3*500 

2,820 

3.400 

3,990 

5400 

5,000 

5.000 

600 

650 

Saint-Geoire . . 

2,150 

2,300 

2,300 

2,800 

2,800 

2,900 

3,000 

3,000 

450 

475 

TaTour-du-Pin 

1,450 

2,420 

3,000 

3,900 

3,500 

3,300 

4,000 

5,000 

350 

35 oj 

Virieu . 

1,800 

2,000 

2,200 

2,600 

2,600 

2,800 

2,400 

2,400 

350 

1 

350. 



Arrondissement of Vienne , 





Beaurepaire . , 

1,650 

1,870 

2,500 

2,600 

2,750 

3.300 

3,000 

2,900 

500 

550 

I^a Cote S. An- 
dt€ . 

1,660 

1,660 

2,800 

3,700 

2,700 

3,900 

2,800 

3,000 

350 

350 

Meyrieux . . . 

1,800 

2,200 

2,600 

2,900 

2,900 

3,350 

3,000 

3,000 

300 

350 | 

Meyzieux . . . 

925 

1,568 

1,600 

2,209 

2,590 

3,155 

2,066 

2,066 

160 

525 

Roussillon . . . 

2*255 

3*273 

3,436 

4,516 

2,133 

3,342 

2,840 

3*450 

520 

670 

S. Jean de Bout- 
nay . 

1.750 

2.354 

2,975 

3,845 

2,590 

3,433 

2,540 

2,800 

940 

1*075 

S. Symphotien 
d^Ozon . . . 

2,404 

3 ,t 04 

3,090 

3,936 

2,781 

3,466 

4,575 

4,891 

1 S75 

1,125: 

Ta Verpill^re^. 

1,763 

2,340 

2,553 

3.157 

3,086 

3,793 

3,814 

4.500 

%5 

835 

" 'Vienne (Notd 
et Sud) . • . 

1,790 

2,058 

2,654 

3.016 

2,430 

, 2,618 

4.328 

5.275 

500 

1.057 
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§ 8 , Fisml ikmi^eqUimeesi of the new Vuluatioiu 

If :riow> coming back to the valuation in cotirse, we adc what will 
be its consequences from the point of view of taxation we must first sup¬ 
pose that imbuilt on land will be taxed at the rate voted by the Chamber 
when the income tax bill was under discussion, a rate, which it seems will 
be also approved by the Senate. The tax would be 4 % of the net revenue, 
and this revenue would itself be considered as 4/5th. of the rental value, 
so that the tax would at last be 3.2 % of the latter. 

Now, the rental value of the holdings in the 13,606 communes for which 
the valuation is completely terminated amounts to 616,540,000 francs . 
The net taxable income would then be 493,242,000 francs, and the cor¬ 
responding tax at 4 % would amount to 19,729,000 frs. At present, 
without including the additional centimes whether departmental or com¬ 
munal, the state land tax alone in the communes considered reaches a to¬ 
tal of 36,571,000 francs. The tax would therefore be reduced by 16,842,000 
francs or 46 %. 

AH the departments would be relieved except Corsica, and the relief 
would vary from 11.6 % in Toire-Inferieure to 71.1 % in Aude. In four 
departments it would be between 11.6 ^and 20 % ; in nine, between 
20 and 30 % ; in thirteen, between 30 and 40 % ; in twenty-two, be¬ 
tween 40 and 50 % ; in /twenty-nine, between. 50 and 60 % ; in nine, it 
would exceed 60 %. Yet it is well to observe that these calculations are 
made on the supposition of the universal application of the rate of 4 %, 
without taking into account the reductions and ‘‘ abatements contem¬ 
plated in the text as passed by the Chamber in favour of very small land 
holders. 
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